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ABSTRACT 

The 13th annual manpower report reviews economic 
trends, manpower program resources,, and new legislative developments 
dealing with unemployment and recessionary trends* Chapter 1 
discusses the major economic developments during the year and the 
impact of unemployment on the labor force. Chapter 2 explores the 
role' of public sector jobs in reducing the social and economic costs 
of unemployment* Chapter 3 focuses on recent^ demographic and social 
changes either reinforcing or discouraging women^s labor force 
participation, sex/race discrimination, .and special problems* Chapter 
4 describes the" prime sponsor activity in providing comprehensive 
manpoyer programs, in particular CETA (Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act) and current and projected activities at the national 
level* \Chapter 5 reviews the Unemployment Insurance (UI) system. Work 
Incentive Program (WIN), the employment services. Chapter 6 offers an 
interim tepbrt of recent research efforts measuring the employment 
impact of changes in government policy and expenditure levels* The \ . 
subsequent section stresses the economic vulnerability of portions of 
the Vietnam-era veteran population (black,, disabrled) * A ^report on 
facilities utilization and manpower program coordination under CETA 
concludes the document* Supporting statistical data comprise 150 
pages of the appendix. (Author/JB) 
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To THE Congress of the U^i'i^d States: 

I am sending to Cc^ngress the 13th annual Manpower Report of the , 
President. 

This report, as required by section 765(a) of the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act of 1973, as aiiiended, reviews many of the 
recent economic developments impacting on employment and unemploy- 
ment levels. Policies addressed to the loss of income by many workers 
were the keystone to my propasals of Octobet.1974. Ilie Administration 
and the Congress agreed on several components, of such a policy, which 
are now in operation. 

For example, the Emergency Unemployment Compensation Act has 
made supplementary unemployment compensation available to experi-. 
enced workers who have exhausted unemployment insurance benefits. 
The Emergency Jobs and Unemployment Asastance Act has ma(Je specml 
unemployment assistance available to many workers not covered by tffe 
unemployment insurance system. In addition, over 300;000 public service 
, jobs are being funded under the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act, as amended. ^ . . 

The passage of the Comprehensive Employment and*Training Act in 
December 1973 was a landmark development in the decentralization of 
manpower program design and operation responsibilities to State aiid 
local governmoi^t 'units. This report reviews implementation activities 
by the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare in 1974. 
It also reviews some preliminary findings about the operation of this 
important work. 

The report also analyzes the rapidly changing employment situation 
of women workers, exploring the significant economic role of women in 
Yecent years in an expanding number of occupations. The proclaniation 
of 1975 as International Women's Year makes ithis a particularly aippro- 
priate time to encourage members of the legislative and executive 
branches of Government as well as the general public to study the role 
of women in the labor force. 

Among other imiiortant questions explored in this year's Manpower 
Report is the relative efficiency of public service employment programs 



as a* means of countering cycles of hi^ unemployment. While there is 
some evidence that programs providing public sector jobs can relieve 
individual hardships and offer some short-term relief to areas experienc- 
ing substantial unemployment, it is considw-ably less certain tj^at such 
programs can exePti'significant positive impact on national Unemployment* 
level^. , * . ' Z 

On; the- other hand, the size, skills, and employment levels of the 
Nation's work force are affected by dianges in programs, poUcies, and 
prMurement at all levels of govanment. This year's Manpower Report, 
therefore, includes an interim review of swne recent research findings 
?n;the development of methods to determine the manpower impact of 
"Government program and policy changes •)oth at the national level and 
in areas where local firms have received ihiportant procurement contracts. 



The, White House 
April 1975. 



G£&AiiD R. Ford 
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INTRODUCTION 



Following a period of employment stability in 
the.first half of 1974,..th6 Nation's labor force bortJ 
the brunt of the disquieting economic trends that 
surfaced in the lafe summer and accelerated in the 
fall and winter. This 13th annual Manpower Re- 
port qf the President reviews these trends and» 
describes their interaction with the existing struc; 
ture of manpower program resources, as well as 
with several new legislative developments de- 
signed'to ease the plight of the joblek. 

The report's opening chapter, The Emplot/ment 
and Unemployment Record^ asses,ses the conse- 
quences for the Nation's lal&or force 'of the disap- 
pointing economic developments of 1974 — con- 
sequences tjiat were all too visible in the steep rise 
in unemployment rates that began in the closing 
months of the year and continued into early 1976. 
Recession, inflation, and energy dependency "to^ 
gether f:ontributed to declines for the year as. a 
whole in real national ou^ut, real dispwible in- 
come, output per man-hour, and real-f^kly and 
hourly compensation. These downward movements 
were. matched or exceeded by fourth quarter de- 
clines in personal consumption expenditures (par- 
ticularly for durable goods and energy) and in 
•residential construction outlays, as many consum- 
ers boosted their personal savings rate or invested 
more of their resources in food purchases. Simul- 
taneously, the inflationary trend continued, as the 
l974..<>onsumer Price Index rose 11.0 percent over 
^ 1973 levels. , ' . 

After experiencing relatively little change in^ 
the first two. quarters of 1974, the labor force re- 
acted quickly to the general slowdown in, eco- 
nomic activity. Total employment dropped by^ 
about 440,000 jobs between December 1973 and De- 
cember 1974, with the losses concentrated in the 



goods-producing sector, especkUy in automobile 
manufacturing and construction. The iabui fcrc^ 
continued to grow, but at a slower and more, un- 
certain pace than that achieved in previous years* 
Most significantly, the deteriorating employ- 
Mnent* situation boosted the imemployment rate 
from 5,2 percent, where it had remained for most 
of the first half of the year, to 7.2 percent in 
December and to 8,2 percent in January 1975. 
Unemployment rose in 1974 among most major 
lal)or force groups, but increases were particularly 
sharp among blue-collar workers, blacks, adult 
women, teenagers, an4 younger veterans. As the 
year drew to a close, unemployment rates among 
adult men also began to surge upward, reaching 
5.3 percent in December and 6.0 percent in Jan- 
uary 1975 (a ievel still substantially short of the 
postwar high of 7.9 percent readied in October 
1949, however). On the other hand, the fourth 
quarter unemployment rate for male household 
heads was 3.7 percent, in contrast to a rate of 6.6 
percent for female household heads. 

The rise in joblessness has prompted much re- 
analysis of the respective merits of several policy 
instruments — for example, public ^rvice employ- 
ment, unemployment compensation, and fiscal 
stimulation — which have been used to counter ear- 
lier cycles of high unemployment and declining 
output. The second chapter. Public Service Emr 
phyment: Achievements and Open hsues^ there- 
fore explores the role, actual and potential, of one 
suph instrument — provicin'^i of public sector jobs — 
in reducing the social and economic costs of ifn- 
employment. Beginning, with the large-scale 
approaches developed during the New Deal, the 
chapter assesses the value of public service employ- 



ment progmnis undertaken jn the past 40 years in 
terms of their impim on aggregate inienyployment 
levels, their role in providing tide-over income to 
experienced workers suOTering temporary hard- 
ships, and their effectiveness in enhancing the 
job experience of the disadvantiiged. 

The chapter draws an important distinction be- 
tween work-support programs (like those of the 
, depression years, whose major goal was the provi- 
sion of income maintenance to job losers) and 
work-experience efforts (like the public service 
components of many social programs undertaken 
in the 1960's, which were aimed at improving the 
job. skills of those with employment handirep^). 
It notes that programs undertaken in the 1970's 
under the Emergency Employment Act (EEA) 
of 1971 and the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) of 1973 have' tended to 
-T'jmbine these 'once-distinct .approaches^ The Pub- 
lic Einploynient Program, which began , under 
EEA in 1071, and the public -service employment 
efforts now funded imder titles I, II, III, and VI 
of CETA (title VI as a result of , the Emergency 
Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act of 1974) 
have made resources available for public sector 
jobs .that provide needed earnings to unem- 
ployed workers during periods of higli 
unemployment, while emphasizing preferential 
consideration for members of special target 
groups (veterans, minorities, an^ the disadvan- 
taged, for exiynple) according to their representa- 
tion among the imem ployed. ^ 

A disputed issue explored in some detail in this 
chapter is that of biulget substitution— that is, the 
degree to which State and local government nmts 
use Federal manpower fimds fo employ workers 
they would have hired in any event. The Available 
eridence indicates that such budgetary "leakage'* 
tends to grow with the duration of the program^ 
for maximmn countercyclical inipact, therefore, 
public employment programs should be capable of 
rapid start ui?and pliasedown. 

W]\\h the chapter makes it clear that public 
service employment programs have so far failed 
to exert a significant impact on national unemploy- 
ment rates, thejre is little doulVt pf their value in 
easing individual hardships and local dislocations, 
^^onethelrss. these positive effects raise, in their 
turn, some still-unanswered questions conceiTiirig 
the basic equity of rationing a limited niimber of 
public jobs among those eligible for such employ- 
ment, especially while cash transfers in the form 



of )n)employment conipensation benefits (which 
did not exist when public service cniployment was 
laimched in the 1930;s) arc now available to a large 
and growing proportion of the jobless. 

Reflecting the fact that wopien workers.account 
for a substantially larger proportion ofthosc cur- 
rently unemployed than was the case in earlier ^re- 
cessions, the third chapter, Tf^ Changing Eco- 
nomic Role of W ornery focusiS on recent demo- 
gi-aphic and social changes affecting women's .v^rk . 
lives and explores some of the special problem^ ^ 
that still inhibit the full integration of work and 
home ^responsibilities by manj^ members of this 
large segment of the labqr force. * _ - 

The steep rise in women's labor.^prce participa/** 
tion rates over the past 25 yea);s is explained in- 
terms of a number of converging influences : TJje 
substantial iucrea^ in the proportion 6f to«34- 
year-old w6men who are x^orking * de^ite tjie 
presence 9f school-age or preschool children atf"- 
home: a marked reduction in childbearing expec- 
tations among younger ^vomen and the decHniilg 

, impact of marital ^tus itself upon women's deci- ^ 
sion to work; rising levels of educational attain- x 
ment and *|cftreer commitment"; the expanding 
range of occupations r,6w open to women; tnd 
changes in legislation and policy that have begun 
to eliminate many traditional limitations on wom-^ 
en's work force activity. * 

On the other hand, a large wage differential 
between male and female workers insists /al-/ 
though earnings for both. sexes 'haVe risen^stib- 
stantially-in the past two decades), and women 
still remain concentrated in a limitted number of 
occupations^ most of thejn relatively low paying. 
Mon»over, the difficulty of scheduling home and . 
work activities confineJj many xfdmen to part-time 
work or prevents their 'employment altoget^r— 

^ and among thopc who do find full-time'work, a sub- 
stantial proportion have lost seniority and promo- 
tion opportimities because'^of intermittent labor 
force participation associated with childbearing 
or with their husbands' job relocations. Finally, 
the problem of poverty and economic, insecurity ^ f 
aihong female-headed families continues to grow 
with the increase iti the number of siich families. " 

Noting the procl'imation of 1975 as Interna- 
tional Women's Year by the U.N. Gen9rfil Assem- 
bl}', the chapter points to the likelihood that wom^- 
en's commitment to worl^will continue to grow 
during the la^t quarter of the 20th century — a' 
probability i\rS^ tVnderscores the need to remove 



the remaining barricre between the realities of the 
labor market, on the one baud, a|ul wonieirs legit- 
imate career aspirations, on the other. 

The .fourth chapter, OETA ImpUmeryUUum: A 
Progrm Report^ describes the status 6f prime 
sponsor activity in providing comprehensive man- 
power programs under title I and public service 
employment under title II of the 'Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act of 1973. It also 
outlines •the continuing role of the Department 
of Labor in conducting programs for special tar- 
get groups and in offering technical assistance to 
sponsors, as called, for by title III. The activities 
of Job Corps (title IV) and the National Commis- 
sion for Manpower Policy -(title V) arc reviewed 
in the final sections of tliQ cliaptcr. 

Through December 19t4, approved plans for 
title I and title II progi-ams totaled $1.4biHi6n and 
$696 million, resiWively. jiV review of the plans 
submitted for title I grants indicates that, in the 
first year of operations, there is relatively little 
change in the types of prognun activities offered 
to clients Iclcspite the shift in sponsorship. Of 
greater concern was the relatively slow begin- 
ning some spon^i's made in developing public 
sector jobs under^tftle II. The Department's Man- 
power Af^^^^i»istnition has taken steps to insure 
that sponsors give high priority to filling all 
available positions with those most in need of 
eniploynient. 

Although CETA is based on the premise that 
State and local prime sponsors can respond more 
appropriately than t he National Government to the 
Jioedb of individuals and communities within their 
jurisdictions,.tlte Foderi|l responsibility for assist- 
ing in these efforts has not diminished. As illustra- 
tions of the continuing Federal responsibility, the 
chapter descril)es .some of the nationally funded 
programs for especially disadvantaged groups 
(Indiaas, older workers, offenders,' and migrant 
and sea<;onal fannworkers) , wh ich are among those 
identified in title III of CETA as targets for con- 
tinuing Federal assistance. For example, about $50 
million in title III funds is available for Indian 
agents in fiscal 1975 and aboift $63 million may be 
used to fund programs for migrant and seasonal 
farmworkers: The changing rol^ of the U:S. Em- 
ployment Service (E5 ' is also reviewed,* with 
^ special reference to its efforts to accommodate the 
needs of State and local prime spoasors under 
CETA. Despite the lack of a presumptive deliverer 
: of manpower services, most State ES agencies have 



been able to develop marketable packages of serv-- 
ices which have been purchased by program spon-<? 
sors, thereby insuring a high level of ES involv^ 
ment in CETA activitfes. 

The next section of the chapter examines the r<$le 
of the DcHlrtmentof I^boV, «ot only in reviewing 
sponsor plans and in providing necessary^ techni- 
cal assistance, but also in evaluating and improv- 
ing CETA (leli very .systems. For example, .several' 
evaluations arc planned to examine programs con- 
ducte<l by State and local govcmiiients under titles 
I ami II of CETA. One such project will focus on 
early manpowei* planning and operations by spon* 
sors, while a longer range study — ^the Continuous 
longitudinal Manpower Survey— will/follow the 
progress of a national sample of program partici- 
pants from 147 sites for an indefinite period. Other 
efforts aimed at improving CETA are t^lso 'exam- 
ined in this section. They include (Jevoloping ex- 
perimental models and appi-oaches for ^rving 
special target groups, providin^y a comprclu^sive 
and unifonn national labor market information 
system, conducting upproprinte iifc^earch and dem- 
onstration projccti5» and disseminating to sponsors 
the i-esults of all such activities. The section con- 
cludes with a review of some other federally 
.sponsored programs (national on-the-job training, 
Apprenticesliip Outreach, and Journeym^Train- 
ing, for example), which continue undeV CETA. 
' The two remaining sections of the chapter sum- 
marize the activities of the Job Corps and the 
National Commission for Manpower Policy. Job 
Corps, which is continuing as a federally admin- 
istered pi-ogi^-jim operated by the Department of 
IiabV)r, servcil a total of 45,649 new enroll^ in 
fiscal 1074, providing them with l>oth job training 
and basic education, the chapter concludes with 
a discussion of the role of the new l7-inember 
Nati(mal Commission for Manpo tver Policy, which 
is charge.! w.ith Mie broad resp.'> isibility of advis- 
ing the Congress, |he President, 'the Secretary of 
Labor, and other Federal department or agency 
heads on national manpower issues. 

The fifth chapter, Program Responses to Spc^ 
cial Manpower Needs, i-eviews in some de- 
tail the activities of three major federally 
sponsored pmgrams— the unemployment insur- 
ance (UI) system, the Work Incentive (WIN) 
Program, and the employment service. Recent 
. *rp increase's in unemployment have resulted in 
passage of two new UI laws afTeeting out-of-work 
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individuals ibmerly employed in both uninsured 
and insured occupations. As we?l as supplying 
funds for public sector jobs under title VI of 
CETA, the Emergency Jobs and Unemployment 
Assistance Act of 1974 provides up to 26' weeks of 
cash benefits for many workers previously ineligi- 
ble for unemployment insurance (especially State 
ai\d local government employees, farmworkers, 
and domestic service employees) jhenever na- 
tional and/pr local area unemployment rates aver- 
age spepifibd levels tor 3 consecutive mqnths. In 
addition, the* Emergency Unemployment Com- 
T)ensation Act of 1974 offers up to 13 additio^ial 
weeks of supplemental Federal benefits to regu- 
larly insured workers, for a maximum of 52 weeks 
imemployment compensation'. During fiscal 1974, 
nearly $5.6 billion in benefits was paid to more 
than 6,5- million unemployed workers. 

The chapter next considers the Work Incentive 
Program, whicli assisted over 530,000 recipients 
of Aid to* Fariiilies with Dependent Children in 
1974. Early steps in the planned coordination of 
WIN and CETA activities are discussed, followed 
by a review of the Food Stamp Program. A third 
section of the'chapter outlines employment service 
operations in fiscal 1974. Continuing increases in 
both placement transactions and the numbers of 
individuals placed in job.s are noted, and ES efforts 
to expand employer service are summarized. 

The closing section of the chapter reviewsi fiscal 
li>74 enrollment trends as well as participant char- 
acteristics and postprogram experiences for man- 
power programs conducted under legislation that 
predated CETA. 

The sixth chapter. Manpower Impact of 
Govemmert Policy and Procurement, offers an in- 
terim deport on the findings of recent research 
efforts to measure the employment impact of 
changes in government policy and expenditure 
levels! The deepening concern of public authori- 
ties over the potential impact of their decisions 
upon the labor force is reflected in a number of 
federally sponsored studies assessing the man- 
power consequences of policy changes in such fields 
as energ}' development, pollution abatement, 
aerospace, and immigration. The chapter reviews 
an array of these exploratiQjps, all undertaken 
since 1972, focusing in particular on a Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS) examination of the ag- 
gregate employment generated by projects in four 
major Federal program areas, and on a Rational 



Planning Association (NPA) study of the occupa- 
^ tional characteristics and training requirements of 
employment created in five localities in which firms 
had received major Federal contract awards. 

While the techniques developed l>y BLS and 
NPA remain in an experimental stage and have 
yet to be integrated -ith the Department of La- 
bor's regular labor market information program, 
they have highlighted the major difficulties in- 
volved in devising adequate measures of direct and 
indirect employment generated by changes in gov- 
ernment procurement levels. 

The subsequent section of this volume is sub- 
mitted to Congress as the Secretary of Labor^s 
annual Report on Veterans Sercices^ as required 
by section 2007(b) of the Vietnam Era Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1972. The report 
stresses the vulnerability of portions of the 
Vietnam-era veteran population to fluctuating 
economic conditions, pointing in particular to the 
upward movement of unemployment rates an.ong 
younger, minority group, and disabled veterans in 
the latter half of fiscal 1974 and the first half of 
fiscal 1975, following substantial improvement in 
their employment ^itiration in the earlier months of 
fiscal 1974. The report describes the services pro- 
vided to Vietnam-era veterans in fiscal 1974 by the 
U.S. Employnrent Service and its affiliated State 
employment security agencies, including regis- 
tration of vetemn applicants for employment, job 
referral, and arrangements for training, counsel- 
ing, or otlier employment-related services. Also re- 
viewed are fiscal 1974 activities related to aclmin- 
istration of the mandator}' listing program (which 
requires Government contractors and subcontrac- 
tors to list suitable job openings with local ES 
offices) and the Unemployment Compensation for 
Ex-Servicemen program, as well as the use of a 
"balanced placement formula'' and.the assignment 
of a \''eterans l^JHuJoj^ment Representative to 
many local ES offices, in onler to improve delivery 
of services to the target population. 

The next section, entitled Report on Facilities 
Utilization and Manpower Program Coordination 
Under CETA, is submitted as the annual report 
to Congress by the Secitjtary of He^^lth, Ediwa- 
tion. and Welfare (IIEW). as required by section 
705 (b) of the Comprehensive Employment on 
Ti-aining Act of 1073, as amended. The first part 
of the report summarizfiij administrative actions 
taken by the Depaitment (such as the establish- 



ment of an Office of Manpower within the Office of 
the Secretary- and the development of a Memo- 
randum of Agreement with the Department of 
Labor) to insure effective utilization of HEW 
training facilities and a coordinated manpower 
effort at- all levels of government. The second por- ^ 
tion of the report reviews the preliminary record 
of actual utilization of community colleges, area 
vcirational and technical schools, and other voca- 
tional institutions and vocational rehal>ilitation 
agencies to provide for CETA training programs. 
Examples arc also supplied of linkages established 
by prime sponsors w'ith community health, educa- 
tion, and welfare programs, as well as program 
planning and service delivery mechanisms. A con- 
cluding section of the report offers general ob- 
servations on the status of interdepartmentf^l pro- 



gram coordination and prospects for the develop- 
ment of comprehensive manpower planning 
systems. 

Finally, the 1975 Manpower Report includes 
three text appendixes: A, the text of a Memoran- 
dum of Agreement between the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, de- 
signed to assure a coordinated effort in implement- 
ing CETA; B, the Secretary of labor's annual 
report on the development of a comprehensive sys- 
tem of labor market information and related data, 
as required by section 312(f) of CETA; ard C, a 
Report on the incidence of unemployment among 
offenders, as required by section 705(d) of the 
Comprehensive Employmehfand Training Act of 
1973, as amended. An extensive statistical ap- 
pendix is also included. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
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WASHINGTON 



Makch 4, IdfS. 

The President 

" Dear Mr. President: I have the honor to present herewith a report per- 
taining to manpower requirements, resources, utilization, and training, as 
req\iired by section 705(a) of, the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
. Act of 1973, as amended. This document also includes reports required by 
sections 209, 312(f), 413(a), and 705(d) of the same act, as well as a report 
on veterans services, as required by section 2007(b) of the Vietnam Era Vet- 
erans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1972. 

" ^ Respectfully, 




• Secretary of Labor. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT AND 
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The combined pressures of recession, inflation, 
and steeply rising energy costs wore reflected in a 
general slackening of the HJation's economy in the 
cjosing months of 1974. For the year as a whole, 
real national output dropped 2.2 percent and real 
disposable income fell by 2i/^ percent, for the 
'sharpest decline since 1947. Prices, meanwhile, 
continued to rise, as the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) reached an average of 147.7 in 1974, an an- 
nual increase of 11.0 percent over 1973. 

Among the many major economic developments 
"of the year, one of the most significant was the 
fourth quarter decline of $4.5 billion in personal 
consumption expenditures, as many buyers decided 
to increase their personal savings rate or devote 
more of their resources to food purchases, rather 
than invest in other nondurables or in large dura- 
ble goods, especially automobiles. In the preceding 
three quarters, personal consumption expenditures 
had moved steadily upward, but these advances 
were more marked in the nondurable goods sector, 
reflecting in considerable degree the continuing 
:.rise in foo<I prices. In the fourth quarter alone, on 
the otherJiand, .durable goods purchases declined 
$14.6 billion (which included an $11.5 billion fall 
off in new car purchases), and business inventory 
investment— much of it "undesired"— reached 
$14.4 billion, compared with. $8.7 billion in the 
preceding quarter. The scarcity of mortage funds, 
as well as generally poor economic conditions, also 
encouraged wariness among homebuilders and buy- 
ers, which was reflected in an $11.2 billion drop in 
residential construction outlays from 1973 to 1974. 



While business fix;ed investment rose throughout 
the year, reaching $152.7 billion in the final quar- 
ter, net exports of goods and services moved f rom- 
$11.3 billion in the first quarter to a deficit of $15 
billion in the second, before returning to $1.2 bil- 
lion in the fourth. Still, in constant (1958) dollars, 
business fixed investment declined to $89.3 billion 
in the fourth quarter from a peak of $96.5 billion 
in the second, while net exports remained in a sur- 
plus position throughout the year. In 1974 dollars, 
government purchases of goods and services 
showed a $26.1 billion increase between the first 
and final quarters but rcmaiiied relatively stable 
in constant dollars, at about $146 billion in each 
quarter. 

The impact of these developments on the*Na- 
tion's manpower situation becanie clearly percepti- 
ble in the final months of 1974 (.see chart 1). As 
their levels of inventory investment continued to 
rise, many industries began to lay off workers to- 
ward' the end of the^ear. In December, the sea- 
sonally adjusted national unemployment rate stood 
at 7.2 percent; and,. in January 1975, it reached 8.2 
percent, the highest recorded in the postwar era; 
The number of those unemployed at year's outset 
was 7.5 million, the largest total since 1940. The 
rise in joblessness affected nearly all major labor 
force groups but hit hardest at blue-collar workers, 
adult women, teenagers, blac!' workers as a group, 
and veterans aged^20 to 24 years. 

Employment growth also reflected the reces- 
sionary trend. Wliat gains did occur were concen- 
trated in the summer months, but were erased by 
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ECONOMIC AND MANPOWFJi DEVELOPMENTS, 1971-74 (Annual AVcragct) 
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subsequent cutbacks. The downward slide in the 
number of payroll jobs was particularly apparent 
in the. goods-producing sector, specifically in auto- 
mobile manufacturing and construction. The re- 
sult was a drop of about 440,000 in total employ- 
ment between December 1973 and December 1974. 

After record increases in 1973, labor force 
growth cpntiniied inT.974-^but at a slower and 
considerably more erratic pace than that achieved 
in recent years. After 4 months of relative stability 
in the beginning of the year, the labor force grew 
substantially from May through September and 



then dropped off again in the final quarter. At 
year's end, the civilian labor force totaled nearly- 
92 million persons, about 1.8 million more than in 
December 1973. Much of this growCh was traceable, 
to population changes rather.than to economic de- 
velopments, however, since the overall labor force 
participation rate remained relatively stable over 
the jear. 

Slany elements— including rising food prices 
and labor costs, as well as the price "bulge" that 
followed the liftmg of controls on April 30, 1974 — 
contributed to the persisting inflationary trend of 
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iVtii Nonetheless, the steep rise in energy costs fol- 
lowing a fivefold increase in the per-barrel price 
of imported oil between Octobe'r 197a and Decem- 
ber 1974 must be listed as one of the most impor- 
itiat of these factors, and perhaps the most perva- 
aive inlts effects. As energy prices measured in the 
CPI rose by 29. percent omv those of the previous 
year> rearcmisuiner expenditures for gasoline and 
^oii, fuel oil and coal, electricity, and natural gas 
(all measured in 1058 dollars) dr<^ped by about 
7 percent, revealing consumer re6p<»ise to riwng 
relative 'prices imd falling real income. 

The quadrupling of . energy costs in response to 
large increases in the price of import*^ oil had- 
a pronounced impact on inost sectors of .the ecoh- ' 
omy in 1974, i^ith the auto industry among the 
hardest hit. Moreover^ the continuing pre^re ex- 
erted on international capital markets by steep 
. rises in the per-barrel co^t of imported oil was 
^visible in the national -balance of trade, which 
showed an overall deficit of $3.07 billion for 1974, 
traceable to ah increased outflow of funds to the 
oil exporting nations. ' 

Responding to the general inflationary trend, 
efforts.to augment wages, salaries^ and fringe bene- 
fits accelerated in the months following the end of 
the Economic Stabilization Program on April 80, . 
1974. Even as the unemployment rate began to 
rise, the Size of collective bargaining settlements 
. increased iff ^'*74, and the extent of "front load- 
ing"— i.e., the spread between first-year pay m- 
cireases and annual rates of change over the 
contract term— expanded, as ^ union negotiators 
sought substantial immediate- wage increases to 
offset the decline in real disposable income. In spite 
of these efforts, real weekly earnings for nonfarm 
production workers "^droppt^d 4.3 percent below 
1973jevel8* . , > 

In 19^, the Nation also experienced the first 
year-to-yeitr decline in labor productivity of. the 
postwar period, as output per man-hour dropped 
2.7 percent and^nit labor* costs rose 11.6 percent 
• as a result of the fecewion. Nominal increases in 
hourly compensaticHi exceeded 8 percent in 1974 
but were more than offset by^the rise in the CPI. 
Real compensatito per man-fiour therefore de- 
clined about 2 percent, for the first year-to-year de- 
cliniB' since 1947. '* 
Much of the remainder of this chapter^ill ex- 
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EMPLOYMCNT OECUNED CONSDER- 
ABLY IN THE LAST QUARTER OF 1974. 
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plore these trends in greater detail, beginning with 
a: review of significant, economic developments 
affecting productivity, costs, wages, and earnings. 
The chapter then examines the Nation's employ- 
ment and unemployment situation in 1974 wid 
measures the impact of mounting levels of ]oi>leB8- 
ness upon the labor force as. a whole and upon 
worker groups of special interest, including blacks, 
the Spanish speaking, Vietnam-era veterans, and 
women. 



Productivfty, Costs, Wages, and Earnings 



PRODUCTIVITY AND COSTS 

The postwar period's first year-to-year produc- " 
tivity ^ decline and its largest annual decline in 
output were registered in 1974. Productivity in the 
private economy dropped 2.7 percent. in 1974, as 
output fell 2.6'percent and man-hours increased 
0.1 percent.Since the farm sector registered a vQry 
small decline in productivity during the year, most 
of the .oyerail decline was concentrated in the 
nonfarm sector, where productivity was off 2.8 
percent from 1973 levels, reflecting a 2.7-percent 
^ deci'ease in output and a slight (0.1 percent) in- 
crease in man-hours. In the mai^ufacturing sector, 
productivity rose 0.7 percent, although both man- 
hours and output declined (1.5 and 0.8 percent, 
respectively). 

The pattern of productivity change generally 
has been very closely associated with fluctuations 
in the business cycle. Since 1969, the Nation has 
experienced two business contractions and one re- 
' covery, and the behavior of productivity has mir- 
rored-these fluctuations. 

Any^ig the important factors strcmgly influenc- 
ing prM\lctivity in 1974 were the" enefgy crisis 
and. the onset *of a period of declining demand. 
During the^ winteY of 1973-74, the economy was 
beset' Hy uncertainty regarding the - supply of 
energy, and bottlenecks in some ijnportant indus- 
tries were felt in the form of higher prices and 
short supplies of key commodities.. The Inst half 
of ' the year marked, the beginning of a period of 
slackening consumer demand.in important sectors, ^ 
of which retail trade and automobiles were but 
two. Each of these factors alone would have re- 
duced productivity grdwth somewhat, but together 
they produced the first year-to-year decline in the 
total private economy since 1947 when the series 
began (see table 1). , 

With respect to unit labor costs, increases in out- . 
put per man-hour tend to offset increases in com- 
pensation per man-hour; conversely, when output 
per man-hour is declining, increases in unit labor 
costs are larger than increases in hourly compensa- 
tion. During 1974, hourly compensation (which 
included both wages and supplements) Increased 
considerably— by more than 8, percent (see table 

^ Deflntd AS ootpot p«r tna&'bour. 



2)« However, these nominal compensation gains 
were more than offset .by the rise in the CPL As a 
result, ^*real" compensation per man-hour, (which 
is compensation per man-hour adjusted for 
clianges in the CPI) declined about; 2 percent, the 
first year-to-year decline since 1947. ... 

The hourly compensation increases produced a 
greater rise — 11.6~perc€nt — in unit labor costs,, 
since there was no productivity growth to offset 
the compensation gains. However, ey\m if produc- 
tivity had grown j\t its postwar trend late, nominal 
unit labor costs would have risen mon\ than.8 per- 
cent in 1974. 

The disappointing picture for produ(;tivity over 
the last year and a half follows 2 yeiirs of con-' 
siderable productivity gains. In 1971 and 1972, 
productivity rose by 4 percent' and 34 percent, 
respectively — that is, in both years th»\ rise was 
above the long-term trend rate of 3.1 percent. The 
gain during these 2 years reflected^ the sib.?tantial 
growth in output that occurred in the recovery 
from the 1969-71 recession. 

While the connection between changes )n output 
and changes in productivity is compjex,'oie of the 
clearest exa^hiples of this relationship ^can be seen 
in the w&y in'which employment changes in re- 
sponse to changes in demand. Typically, there is a 
lag between a cyclical turning point and the time 
wlien the effects are sufficiently clear to individual 
• employers for them to adjust their staffirg pat- 
terns. Moreover, when demand subsides, employers 
do not always make commensurate staff cutbacks 



Table '1. Quarterly Changes at Annual 
Rate in Productivity and Related Data 
FOR Total Private Economy, 1974 
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Tabu 2. Quaktbbly Chanom at Annual Rate 

IN COJIMNBATION AND RELATED DaTA FOB 

Total Pbivatb 'Economy, 1974 



Jtetn 



. Compensation per 
man-hour 

;Unit labor coets . — 
Real compensation 
' per man-hour- « . . 



Change from prior quarter 
at annual rates 



6.5 
15. 1 

:-4.5 



II 



13^7 
13.3 

1.6 



III 



10.2 
J2.8 

-2.3 



IV» 



8.8 
14.7 

-2.8 



Change 
from 
pri6r 
year » 



a7 
n.6 

-2.1 



yprtttmininr. 

unmie^iafSly, since many employees have duties . 
that are not directly related to the current volume 
otoutput, and employers cannot predict the length 
of the period of falling demand. i^^Scthe propor- 
tion of these nonproduction or overhead workers 
becomes larger— as it has over the last 20 years — 
the tendency to retain staflf is accentuated. In addi- 
tion, some industrial firms have assembled trained 
production teams, which, once dispefsed^ are diffi- 
cult to reassemble whei^ business improves. Qpnac- 
quently, it is often more ecdnomicaTto retain ex- 
*perienced* workers than to risk the" necessity of 
mring untrained new employees later on. This lag • 
in tha. adjustment of , employment to decreases in 
output has occurred in all of the economic down- . 
turns in the period since World' War II. 

Because of uncertainty about the length and the 
severity of the downturn and reluctance to let 
experienced employees go, output jper man-hour 
falls sharply. Typically, some changes are made by 
eliminating Overtime and shortening the work- 
week, but there is a limit to the adjustment which 
. can be made in this manner. 

This is exactly what has occurred in the current 
downturn. Employment growth in the private 
economy and in the nonf arm sector was sustained 
through the third quarter of 1974, despite actual 
decreases in output In the private economy, out- 
put declined in each quarter of 1974/ while the 
steady employment increase which began in 1972 
was virtually .uninterrupted until the final quar- 
ter of 1974. Although man-hours declined, this 
reflected a reduction in the average workweek, 
rather than in employment If employment 
changes continue to lag behind changes in output, 
the' decline in man-hours can be expected to con- 



tinue until after the tomaroond occufs in output 
This pattern should generate.the usual sharp pro* 
ductivity increase in the initial phase of the re^ 
coveiy from the current slump. * 

While a good part of the 1974 experience is 
therefore traceable to i^cUcal phenomena, 'secular 
forces were also at work Over the 1947-73 period, 
output per man-hour in the.private eocmomy grew 
at an average rate of 3.1 percent per j^ear; Uie rate 
to 1966 was 3.2 percent, while the rate^ce. 1966 
has been only 2.4 percent per year. Part of the rut- ' 
son for the43harper rate of increase in the earlier 
period stems from the fact that thereihis a major 
shift of workers during this time from Arming 
into the industrial seictor, where the value of out- 
'put per man-hoiir tends to be higher. Productivity 
will advance in any year that workers move from 
low-productivity to hi^-prod^ctivity industries, 
if nothing else changes. From 1948 to 1966, more 
than 10 percent of the annual growth in produc- 
tivity was attributable to this type of employment 
>shift By 1966,, however, comparatively few work- 
ers remained in farming, and the productivity- 
boost associated .with relocation frcHn farm to non- 
farm jobs was essentially over. t • 

Another important difference between the.early 
and later periods is the fact that the composition 
of the' work force has been, changing, in recent 
years. The rate of growth of the labor force rose 
sharply in the late 1960% as the members of the 
postwar %aby-boom'^ generation came of working 
age. At the same time, the labor force participa* 
tion rate of women rose abruptly. Inasmuch .as 
new entrants to the work force are" typically iess 
productive than tfie average experienced workers, 
these changes in the characteristics. of the labor 
force tended to slow the rate of increase in output 
per man-hour. • , 

Unique in the postwar period, the productivity 
decline experienced in 1974 reflected the interac- 
tion of cyclical and secular factors, each exerting 
a negative influence. In addition, the rising price Of 
energy resources and raw materials and the chang- 
ing composition of the labor force may well exert 
a moderating influence on the growth of output 
per man-hour in the near future. 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 

The rate of increase in most of the broad indi- 
cators of wage change accelerated in the period 
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immediately following the ending of the Economic 
StabHization Program on April 30, 1974. A variety 
of factors led. to this acceleration, including: 

— ^An attempt by workers* to recoup pur- 
chasing power lost through sharp price 
increases. 

— ^An increase in the Federal minimum wage 
on May 1, the first such change since Febru- 
ary 1, 1968. 

— ^I'he rapid gains achieved in major collec- 
tive bargaining settlements, including in-' 
creased coverage of workers under cost-of- 
living escalator clauses. 

Willie each .of. thes^e factors contributed to the 
marked advance in wages posted since April, it 
remained clearly evident that wages, on average, 
stjU were not rising as fast as prices* . 

Recent changes in employee earnings contrast 
sharply |f ith developments in earlier years. For 
example, the Bureau of Labor. Statistics Hourly 
Earnings Index ^ — the closest available approxi- 
mation of an overall measure of wage-rate 
change — rose only within the narrow range of 6.6 
to 6.7 percent a year in the 1969-73 period, on the 
basis ol changes in quarterly averages. On the other 
hand, am^ual rates of increase in the index rose to 



'Adjusted for leasosalltjr, orertlme (In manufaetorlnf only), 
and Interlnduitry employment iblfti. 



.9.7 and 11.0 percent, respectively, in the second and 
third quarters of 1974, although declining to 10.1 
percent in the fourth quarter (see table 3). 

Part of the quickened rate of earnings increases 
must be attributed to the inflationary behavior of 
consumer prices. During 1971. arid 1972, when 'pay 
gains were relatively moderate, price increases 
were stillsmaller, .and workers achieved significant, 
, gains in real earnings. However, rapid price in- 
creases in 1973, coupled with stability in the size 
of pay gains, resulted in declines in real earnings. 
Pressures for sharp pay^ncfeases in 1974 to recoup 
lost purchasing power were not unexpected, and 
such pressures have continued into 1975. 

Additional insights regarding the movement of 
wages during the year can be obtijined from an 
analysis of major collective bargaining settle- 
ments. Although much narrower in coverage than 
the hourly and weekly eamings series, these settle- 
ments are negotiated in key sectors, attract much 
public attention, and sometimes set wage patterns 
for smaller unionized and nonunion establish- 
ments. It should be kept in mind, however, that 
while approximately 1 of every 5 members of the' 
labor force is also a union member, only about 1 
in 9 is included in major collective bargaining 
agreements* in the private nonfarm sector of the 
economy. 

After negotiating large pacta in the 1970-71 
period, union and management representatives 
settled on smaller wage increa^ during the next 



Table 3. Quarterly Change in Average Hourly Earnings, Adjusted for Interindustry 

Employment Shifts, 1974 ^ . 



[8eAson»Uy ftdjtuted) 



Industry division 



' Change from prior quarter at annual rates 



Private nonfarm: * 
Current dollars- 
1967 dollars- 



Mining-^--! 

Conti-act construction - . 

Manufacturing * 

Transportation and public utilities- 
Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate. 
Services , 



I 


II 


III 




6.3 


9.7 


11.0 


10. 1 


--5.3 


-1.2 




-2.3 


11.8 


12. 7 


13.0 


8.6 


,3. 1 


8.7 


13. 1 


6.0 


6.6 


10.9 


12.3 


11.6 


6.2 


5.4 


10. 1 


14.8 


7.0 


10.3 


11.5 


8. 1 


5.5 


8.5 


11.4 


9. 8* 


8.2 


10.7 


• 4.8 


8.8 
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Tablv 4. AvBRAOi Percent WaoetRate Adjustmento in Major Collectivb Bargaining Settle- 
ments, 1970-74* r . 



Industry sector lad measure 



All industries:. 

First-yew s^djustmen t 

Average annual change over life of contract. 
Manufacturing: 

First-year adjustment 

' Average annual change over life of contract- 
NoDznahuf acturing (exc. construction) : 

First-year adjustment - 

, ^ .Average annual change over life 'of contract. 
Construction: ^ 

First-year adjustment- ----- 

. Average annual change over life of contract- 
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11.0 
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6.0 
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2 years and through the first quarter of 1974, 
largely because of the imposition of wage* and 
price controls during that period. The decline in 
the sizci of settlements was particularly mai4ccd 
in the construction industry. Nonetheless, since 
the lifting of wage and price controls, the size of 
collective bargaining settlements lias again risen, 
despite recent sharp increases in the number of 
unemployed.. (Ki^y sectors of the economy where 
negotiations were concluded during 1974 . in- 
cluded the steel, conununications, "construction, 
apparel, and bituminous coal mining industries.) 
Seeking to offset the erosion* of real wage gains * 
during the term of expiring labor contracts, union 
negotiators emphasized sufetantial, immediate 
wage-rate increases in thei^ bargaining demands. 
Moreover, the extent of "front loading'^ in new 
settlements-:lheasured by the sprea|l between 
first-year pay increases and • annual rates of 
changes over the contract term — has expanded, as 
shown in table 4. 

As a further hedge agaiilst price increases, re- 
newed interest has been expressed in cost-of-living 
escalator provisions. Such clauses provide for the 
periodic automatic readjustment of wage rates on 
the basis of movements in the Consumer Price 
Index. At the end of 1974, approximately one- 
half of the 10.3 million workers under major agree- 
ments were (jovered by such provisions^ with over 
..850,000 coming under such clauses as a result of 
bargaining concluded in 1974. 



The size of recent' settlements has bec'n .signifi- 
cantly influenced by the possibility of additional * 
gains under escalator clauses. For example, in 1974 
agreements that did not contain an escalator pro- 
vision, the annual rate of increase over the life of 
the contract averaged 9.1 percent; for contracts 
containing such provisions, on the other hand, the 
annual rate of increase averaged 6.1 percent. 

Labor, negotiations in 1975 continue amid eco- 
nomic uncertainty and growing union concern over 
the erosion of real wages and job security. Against 
this background, a light collective bargaining 
calendar appears to be in store for this year. With 
3-year agreements negotiated in the automobile 
and trucking industries in 1973 and in the steel 
and communications industries in 1974, the con- 
stniction industry is the one industrial sector in 
which bargaining may be relatively heavy in the 
months ahead. Major contracts in the private non- 
farm sector that are scheduled to expire or be re- 
opened this year cover only 2i/^. million workers — 
about half as many as jn each jof the 2 prior years. 
Other key industries in wliich bargaining v/ill take 
place include retail trade, apparel, gas anri electric 
utilities, transportation services (primarily mari- . 
time and airlines), petroleum, food, r^nd lumber. 
(In addition, contracts between the U.S. Postal 
Service and four unions, covering some 600,OQ0 
employees, expire in July.) 

While the size of wage gains in th^ settlefnents 
cannot be predictedj.data are available on the size 
of deferred increases scheduled for the year under 
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oontracts that were nec^^tiated in earlier periods. 
The average deferred increase scheduled for 1975. 

^ is 5.1 percent .u^ 

Continuing the pattern of recent years, the 

^ average deferred increase jn contracts "containing 
cost-of-living escalator clause/ tends to be smaller 
than in those contracts withjout such provisions. 
However, if consumer priccs^ijontinue to rise, in- 
.creases in contracts with esQawors wilt be ffirther 
augmented by. the amounts •generated under the 

, various escalator formulas. Contracts ^providing 
for deferred increases jn 19.76 that also have esca- 
lator clauses will average* i.4 percent| while con- 
tracts without escftlatoi\ provisions call for - an 
average scheduled deferred increase of 6.5 percent 
The relatively large number of workers receiving 



deferred increases in 1975 8hould*ei(ert a moderat-^ 
ing influence on the overall size of wage eiange 
during the year, as sudi deferred increases tend . 
to be lower than first-year increases in newly ne- 
gotiated contracts. : - *• 7^ 

Whether or not wage gains in 1^75 will con- 
tinue the acceleration noted in 1974 cannot be de- 
termined at this time, since rising pd.C^ would 
tend to push up wage demands o^i the one h^nd 
(although the rate of inflation is expected to de- 

V cline in 1975 ).9 while increases in the unemploy^ * 
ment rate may tend to moderate them. iWhat com- * 
bined effect th^ factors will have on the overall 
movement of wages in 1975 and on %M sipb ot , 
wage bargains in the months ahead remaitiff a mat- 

• ter for conjecture. 



Dcyciopmcnts in Employment and Unemployment 



The ^4^)ployment situation worsened consider- 
ably in the second half of 1974, after 6 months of 
relative stability. Reacting to a general weakening 
of the economy, many industries resorted to lay- 
offs in the closing months of .the year. By Decem-, 
ber,* the national level of unemployment had 
reached 6.6 million and the jobless rate had 
jumped to 7.2 percent, much higher than the levels 
attained during the 1969-71 slowdown and almost 
as high as Uie peak reached in July 1958. 

After 2 years of very rapid expansion, employ- 
ment growth had. already begun to taper off with 
the onset of the energy crisis in the closing months 
of 1973. There was, in fact, hardly any growth in 
employment from October 1973 until May 1974. 
, And, although there was a temporary resumption 
of growUi in the summer, the^gains scored during 
this period were more than erased by the sharp 
job cutbacks^ that took place later in tho year. As 
a result, employment in December was almost 
440,000 lower than it had been 12 months earlier. 

Unemployment, which had been moving down 
for almost 2 years, also changed course with the 
onset of the energy crisis andi" the tfghtening of' 
monetary and fiscal policy. After having declined 
to a 31/^-year low'of 4.6 percent in October of 1973, 
the unemployment rate jumped to 5.2 percent in 
January 1974, where it remained through most of 
the next 6 months. Then, as the economic slowdown 
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became more pervasive, unemployment bfgan to 
rise onoe morel The rise was particularly steep in 
the closing months, wiUi more than a million per- 
sons being added to the jobless r^b in November 
\ and December. 

The increase affected nearly all major labor 
force groups, but was especially prevaltot among 
blue-collar workers, reflecting cutbackis in manu«> 
f acturing and construction activity* For example, 
the unemployment rate for operatives — the Hypi- 
caP' factory production workers — ^nearly sdoubfed 
from late 1973 to late 1974. Ambng white-collar 
and service workers, groups that arenormally leas 
sensitive to cyclical fluctuations, the rise in unem- 
ployment through the end of 1974 had been much 
lesssevere. 

The deteriorating * employment situation 
brought abput a sharp increase in the joblesis rate 
of adult women as well as in that of adult men, 
although the latter have usually borne the brunt of 
cyclical downturns. The teenage rate, already quite 
high, also posted a further small rise toward .the 
end of the year. 

The unemployment rate for black^^workers ap- 
proached 13 percent by year's end and remained 
about twice as high as the white rate, as it had 
been for most of the last two decades. The main- 
ten/tnce of the 2:1 ratio between the two rates even 
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.during the period of economic deterioration 
•meant, in^effect, that a larger proportion of black 
..tiian of white ^vorkers were beuig added to the 
unemployment rolls. Jobless rates for adult black 
. male^and^female workers in December 1974 were 
. ».3 .percentiand 10.9 percent , respectively. 

In contrast to the job losses registei-ed later in 
197,4, unemployment did not rise during the fii^t 
half of the year, dpspite the lack of any. substantial 
employment growth. The stability of unemploy- 
-ment levels during this" period stemmed from a 
sharp slowdown in labor force growth, brought 
about by a dip in thS participation rates of adult 
men and teenagers. In general, the labor force par- 
ticipation, rate of adult ^omen continued its secu- 
• laf rise during 1974, keeping the overall particip^a- 
_tion-5:ate at or hear its post- World War II high. 
Largely becau^ they have gradually nicreased 
their representatipu in the labor force and include 
substantial -numbers of work force entrants and 
reentrants, women accounted for a much greater 
share^f total unemployment hi late 1974 than dur- 
ing previous periods when the national rate was at 
similarly high levels. Adult women and teenagers 
jiccounted for over 60 percent of total unemploy- 
Wnt in late 1974^jvhile^^ 
42 percent in early 1958 and 46 percent in late 
1960, two previous periods 'of high \inemployinent 
.when the overall rate was also rising. And, while ^ 
adult women represented 28 l)erccnt of the unem- 
ployed in each of the «vo earlier peViods, they ac- 
couated for 85 pergent of those Vho were jobless 
in the final quarter of 1974. 



INDUSTRSAL . DEVELOPMENTS 

^ Many elements contributed to the difS in em- 
ployment and the sharp increase in unemployment 
in the closing months of the year. Two indirect 
but pervasive factors were the sharp increase in 
' oil prices and, the tight monetary policy pursued 
t by the Federal Reserve in tfi-^er to stem the swell- 
ing tide of -inflation. Among the more direct and 
tangible factors were a weakness in retail sales 
(highlighted by* rapidly .declining automobile 
sales), a prolonged slump in housing' starts, a de- 
cline in capital goods orders, and the adverse 
(though short-lived) effects of the coal miners' 
strike. 

■ Reflecting the interplay^of these developments, 
payroll jobs in the goods-producing industries de- 



clined considerably during 1974, with the slide ac- 
celeratiiig as the year drew to a close.* Between 
September and December, for example, the num- 
ber of payroll jobs in goods-producing industries 
dropped by 1.1 million, with most industries show- 
ing some decline over this period. In private sector 
service-producing industries and in government 
.(especially State and local), on the other hand, 
employment continued to* expand during 1974, 
albeit at. a reduced rate relative to the previous 
yeav (see table 5). ■ 

Most of the job cutbacks in the goods-producing 
industries occurred in durable goods manufactur- 
ing. There was also a sizable decline hrconstruc- 
tion, -while mining employment was generally in 
an uptrend. 

..After expanding by about 1.5 million over the 
previous 2 years — recovering all the losses, in- 
curred during the 1969-71 period—the number of 
payroll jobs in manufacturing declined by about 
700,000 between the fourth quarter of 1973 and 
the last quarter of 1974." The bulk of this decrease 
took place within durable goods manufacturing, 
.where the number of job. fell by 430,000/over the 
same time period, in sharp contrast to the gain "of 
675,000* jobs recorded from the fourth quarter of 

1972 to the last quarter qf 1973. Employment de- 
clines in lateNl974 were greatest in the transporta- 
tion eqiiipmenpSndustry, reflecting principally the 
steep tli-op in <^mand for automobiles. And the 
consequences of the declines in auto manu Eacturing 
and sales were, of coui-se, also being felt among 
other industries that act as suppliers to the auto 
manufacturers. In addition, there were sharp job 
cutbacks in industries tliat depend heavil^jr^on con- 
stn^ction activity and had experienced^^harsii ef- 
fects from the slump in homebuilding (e.g., lum- 
ber; furniture; stone, clay, and glass; arid appli- 
ances). 

.Manufacturers of nondurable goods cut back 
about 275,000 jobs between the fourth quarter of 

1973 and the fourth quarter of 1974. In /some of 
these industries, notably textiles and apparel, em- 
ployment declined rather steadily throughout the 
year. In>others, such as chemicals, en^ployment 
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* statistics on payroll emplorxnent and hours ar9 collected by 
State agemcles from payroll records of employers/ and are tab- 
ulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data <ja labor force, 
tQtal employment, and unemployment are derived from the 
sample survey of households conducted and tabulated by the 
Bureau of the* Censns for the Bureaa of Labor Statistics. A 
description of the two surveys appears In the phB publication, 
Employment and ISam{np$. 
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' Tablb 5. Ebiplotbbs on Nonaorici7LT0Bal Payrolls, bt iNotrnTBT^ 1970-74 — 
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Industry 


Annual averages 


Seasonally t4ju8ted quarteriy averages 


1970 


1971 


1972 


' 1973 


1974 » 


1973 
IV 


1974 


I 


II 


m 


IV» 


• 


70, 920' 


71, 


216 


73, 


711 


76, 


833 


78. 


338 


77, 


829 


78, 


022 


78, 


335 


78, 


661 


78, 


334 




23, 507 


22, 


814 


23, 


544 


24, 


720 


24, 


674 


25, 


043 


24, 


944 


2^, 


877 


24, 


760 


24, 


130 




a23 




603 




622 




638 




672 




648 




660 




667 




678 




682 




OCT> 


3, 


639 


3, 


831 


4, 


028 


3, 


985 


4, 


099 


4, 


109 


4, 


049 


3, 


941 


3, 


857 




19, 349 


18, 


572 


19, 


090 


20, 


054 


20, 


017 


20, 


296 


20, 


175 


20, 


161 


20, 


131 




591 




11, 195 


10, 


597 




006 


11, 


814 


11, 


837 


12, 


012 


11, 


904 


11, 


927 


11, 


921 


11, 


583 


Nondtirable goods 


8, 154 


7, 


976. 


8; 


084 


8, 


240 


8, 


180 


8, 


284 


8, 


270 


8, 


234 


8, 


210 


8, 


009 


• 


47, 412 




401 


50, 


167 


52, 


113 


53, 


664 


52, 


786 


53, 


078 


53, 


458 


63, 


911 


54, 


204 


Tran8]x>rtation and% public 


































* 






4,504 


4, 


457 


4, 


517 


*, 


646 


4, 


699 


4, 


692 


4, 


712 


4, 


701 


4, 


691 




689 


»i« 1^ 


15,040 


15, 


352 


15, 


975 


16, 


665 


17, 


013 


16, 


859 


16, 


879 


16, 


990 


17, 


138 


17, 


047 


Wholesale trade.. 


3, 816 


3, 


823 


3, 


943 


4, 


118 


4, 


1259 


4, 


195 


4, 


232 


4, 


257 


4, 


269 


4, 


279 




11, 225 


11, 


529 


12, 


032 


12, 


547 


12, 


763 


12, 


664 


12, 


647 


12, 


733 


12, 


868 


12, 


768 


lilnAnMk inaiivo *%f*o Ati/I 

riuAuvvy ixioiuciui'Cy sluu rcoi 








































.estate , 


3, 687 


3, 


802 


3, 


943 


4, 


075 


4, 


161 


4, 


117 


4, 


140 


4, 


157 


4, 


167 


4, 


184 




11,621 


11, 


903 


12. 


392 


12, 


986 


13, 


506 


13, 


206 


13, 


296 


13, 


428 


13, 


579 


13, 


718 




12,561 


12, 


887 


13, 


340 


13, 


742 


14, 


286 


13, 


914 


14, 


052 


14, 


182 


14, 


337 


14, 


566 


. Federal 


2, 731 


2, 


696 


2, 


684 


o 


663 


2, 


725 


2, 


673 


-2, 


692 


2, 


710 


2, 


?41 


2. 


744 


State and locaL 


9, 830 


10, 


192 


10, 


656 


11, 


079 


11, 


561 


11, 


243 


11, 


361 


11, 


471 


11, 


596 


11, 


822 
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held up well for meet of the year, weakening only 
in the closing months. 

At 3.9 million in the fourth quarter of 1974, em- 
ployment in contract construction hW dropped 
about 240,000 from its level of a year before. The 
principal cause of the declii^e was the continuing 
slump in housing starts that began in 1973 and 
worsened during 1974. 

Employment in mining rose throughout 1974, 
continuing the upward trend evident since 1972. 
This trend, which reverses a long period of decline 
and stagnation for this industry, reflects in major 
part recent efforts to expand coal exploration and 
output to counterbalance the rising prices of petro- 
leum products. 

Since service-producing industries have been less 
cyclically sensitive than those in the goods-produc- 
ing sector, they managed to register some employ- 
ment gains even during the current downturn. 
A continuing expansion of jobs was well marked 
in miscellaneous services, State and local govern- 



ment, and trade. Expanded medical and other 
health services' accounted for the largest propor- 
tion of the employment gains in this sector, al- 
though the number of jobs also increased signifi- 
cantly in educational services. 

Employment growth in trade occurred for the 
most part at the retail level. Despit^e a dip in em- 
ployment in the closing months of the year, the 
number of jobs in the industry expanded by about 
105,000 from the fourth quarter of 1973 tcrthe final 
3-month period of 1974. Even this increase, how- 
ever, was substantially below that posted during 
the previous four quarters, primarily because real 
personal disposable income (after-tax incomes ad- 
justed for price increases) fell considerably during 
1974. Employment in wholesale trade^also rose at 
a much slower pace in 1974 than in 1973. 

Nearly all of the increase in government em- 
ployment occurred at the State arid local level. 
Although the number of State employees increased 
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/ throughout the year, the greatest job gates were 

^ poeted in local government, especifilly in educa- 
tion. However, it became evident in the closing 

' months of the year that even local government 
employment ,was not immime from the effects of 
inflation and the general deterioration of the econ- 
omy, as many localities announced that they would 

' have to trim, their payrolls in ordetf'ti) deal with 
severe budgetary problems. Federal employment 

- rose somewhat in 1974, reversing the slight down- 
ward trend that had been evident over the previous 
'4 years. ^ 

Accompanying the employment declines in the 
goods-producing industries were widespread in- 
creases in unemployment For example, with hous- 

' ing starts plummeting, the unemployment rate for 
• workers in construction juJnped from 8.6 to 13.7 
percent between the final quarters of 1973 and 
1974. By December, seasonally adjusted jobless- 
ness.>among construction workers reached 14.9 per- 
cent In manufacturing, the incidence of unem- 
ployment rose sharply in both durable and non- 
durable goods industries* By December, the rate 
vf or durable goods workers had reached 8.7 percent, 
while that for nondurable goods workers had risen 
to 9.1 percent. 

For workers in service-producing industries, un- 
employment increases were generally smaller. 
There was, nevertheless, a general uptrend in 
unemployment among *all nonagricultural indus- 
' triesby theen.dof theyear. 

CHANGES AMOMG 

MAJOR DEMOGRAPHIC GROUPS 

Employment of luiJiit men, which had risen very 
rapidly for 3 years, showed hardly any growth 
during the first 10 months of 1974 and declined 
substantially in the 3?st 2. Adult women, on the 
other hand, managed to pest some sizable job gains 
for the year as a whole, though even their employ- 
ment dropped in the last, months. The pattern of 
larger employment increases for women than for 
men was evident among younger workers as well 
as among those aged 25 or over. For example, a 
small decline in employment among persons aged 
16 to 19 years was attributable almost entirely to 
a drop in the number of young men holding jobs. 
And among those aged 20 to 24, »-d€5cline in em- 
ployment among male workers was offset some- 
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what by increases in the employmenrbf-3!egmen of 
the Bsme age. TT^^ 

These divergent trends in employment" for men 
and women were also reflected by changes in their 
respective labor force participation rates. The rate 
for women continued its secular upward trend, 
while male labor force participation reached an 
all-time low', reflecting the continuing trend to- 
ward earlier retirement. 

The decreases in employment stemming, from 
the slowdown'in economic activity in 1974 affected 
most major demographic groups (see chart 2)^ 
When compared with the situation during pre- 
vious cyclical downturns, however, the demo- 
graphic composition of unemploym^t in late 
1974 revealed some substantial differences. 

As shown below, iinemployment was perceptibly 
higher in late 1974 among women 20 to 24 years 
of age and among teenagers than it was in previ- 
ous periods with a similar overall rate. Partly for 
this reason, but also because they now make up a 
much greater proportion of the labor force than 
in the past, teenagers and young Women accounted 
for about 37 percent of total imemployment in late 
1974, whereas they made up only about 19 percent 
in 1958 and 28 percent in 1960. For women 25 and 
over, on the other han4, the incidence of unem- 
ployment in late 1974 was about the same as in 
these two previous periods. 
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0.3 


6.3 


0.6 




6. 1 


49 


as 




12. 5 


10.3 


10.3 


Women 26 and over. 


6.6 


6.4 


6.5 




ao 


&9 


10.9 




14. 6 


15.7 


17.5 
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100. 0 


100.0 


loao 




47. 0 


445 


27.0 




la 9 


9.9 


12.3 


Women 25 and over 


23. 2 


23.1 


24 6 




47 


5.3 


10.7 




145 


17.4 


26. 1 



Note: DeuU may not »dd to iottli b«c«ife of rotindlnf . 

The most important difference in late 1974, i^la-^ 
tive to these two earlier .periods^ was the much 
lower jobless iSteTEor adult men. The rate for men 
25 years and over was only 3.8 percent in the 
fourth quarter of 1974, significantly lower than it 
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CHART 2 

EMPLOYMENT DECLINED AMONG MOST 
MAJOR DEMOGRAPHIC GROUPS IN THE 
rOURTH QUARTER OF 1974. 



reflect its demographic composition in 1956, then 
the fourth quarter 1974 unemployment rate de- 
clines substantially — perhaps by as much as 0.8 
percentage point. 



Thousands of worktrs 

50 '.'>r^. 




I " ■II*"""" ' ' 



«72 



.1973 



1974 



Notr. QM^rttfiy ditaar«iMton«llyad|usttd. 
Source- D«p<rtmtnt of Labor. 



had been in two other periods (first quarter 1958 
and fourth quarter 1960), when the national rate 
was at the 6,3-percent level and rising. And 
whereas tnese men accountcd^for-^ibout-^T percent 
^of tQt^unemployment in 1958 and nearly ^5 per- 
cent in 1960, they represented only 27 percent in 
late 1974. It should be stressed, however, that the 



OCCUPATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Employment of white-collar workers continued 
its relatively strong secular uptrend duringjbhe 
first 9 months of 1974, but tailed o]3? in the last 3. 
From the last quarter of 1973 to the same quarter 
in 1974, it showed an advance of 740,000, in con- 
trast to a rise of 1.6 million the previous year. As 
in 1972 and 1973, most of the 1974 increase was 
among clericaLpersonnel. It is, of course, typical 
for white-collar employment to be relatively re- 
sistant to cyclical downswings — although the 
1970-71 slowdown, which stemmed in large degree 
from defense and aerospace cutbacks, was nn 
exception to this pattern. 

Blue-collar employment 'fttr^d^uch worse. By 
the last quarter of 1974, it had dropped 680,000 be- 
low the level of a year earlier, almost entirely be- 
cause of a cutback in the employment of opera- 
tives, whose unemployment rate almost doubled 
from late 1973 to late 1974, and stood at iO.7 per- 
cent in December. The number of nonfarm labor- 
ers and craft and kindred workers was unchanged 
over the year. 

Continuing its historical trend, employment of 
service workers posted sizable gains in 1974. On 
the other hand, the number of farm jobs, which 
had been fairly stable for 3 years following a long 
historical decline, edged down further during 
1974, dropping well below the 3-million mark by" 
the fourth quarter. 

With the slowing pace of their employment 
gains, white-collar workers were not immune from 
increases in unemployment. This was especially 
true of sales workers, wlio showed a substantial 
increase in joblessness, as their rate rose from 3.6 
to 5.2 percent from the fourth quarter of 1973 to 
the fourth quarter of 1974. (See table 6.) And by 
December their rate had risen even further, to 6.0 
percent. 



changing demographic composition 
force has played an extremely important role in 
inducing these changes. If the age/sex distribution 
of the contemporary work force is, weighted to 



of the labor ^^^^^ ^ND PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 



Changes in full- and part-time employment dur- 
ing 1974 provide further evidence of the weaken- 
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Table 6 Unemployment Rates for Major Dbmooraphic, Occupation, and Industry Groups, 

1970^74 



Item 



Total (all civilian workers). 

Men, 2 0 years and over 

Women, 20 years and over 

* Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 

^ White.-:.-.: 

Negrq^and other races 

Household heads, male - 

Household heads, female - 

Full-time workers 

Part-time workers ^ 

■Workers unemployed 15 weeks and over * — 

Occupation 



White-collar workers - 

Professional and technical 

Managers and administrators, except farm 

Sales workers .^^ ^ 

Clerical workers 

Blue-collar workers 

Craft and kindred : 

Operatives 

Nonfarm Jabprers 

Service workers. - 

Farmworker? 



Industry o 

Nonagricultural private wage and salary 

workers ' r 

Contract^construction 

Manufacturing - 

Durable goods - 

Nondurable goods 

Transportation and public utilities., 

Wholesale and retail trade — 

Finance and service industries 

Government workers. 

Agricultural wage and salary workers — 



Annual averages 



Seasonally adjusted quarteriy 
averages 



1970 


1971 


1079 


luiO 


1Q71 


IV : 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


4. 9 


5. V 


O. 0 


A Q 




4 7 


6. 1 


6. 1 


6. 5' 


6.6 


3.5 


4.4 


4.0 


3.2 


3.8 


a 1 


3.4 


3.5 


3.7 


4.8 


4.8 


5.7 


5.4 


4.8 


5.5 


4:7 


5. 1 


6. 1 


5.-4 


« 6.6- 


15.2 


16.9 


16. 2 


14.5 


16.0 


14.3 


15.2 


15. 1 


16.1 


17.6 


4.5 


5.4 


5.0 


4.3 


5.0 


4.3 


4.6 


4.6 


6.0 


6.9 


8.2 


9.9 


10.0 


8.9 


9.9 


a6 


9.2 


9.1 


9.6 


11.7 










2.4 


2.6 


2.6 


2.9 


a 7 












5.5 


5.2 


5.3 


6.1 


a6 


4.5 


5.5 


5. 1 


4.3 


5.1 


4.3 
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» Included mlnlnf, not shown teptimtely. 



ing labor market The number of persons on full- 
time schedules in nonagricultural industries 
dropped very sharply in the closing months of 
the year. At the same time, there was a substantial 
increase in the proportion of persons working part 
time who actually wanted full-time work and 
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either had^ their hours cut back or settled for a 
part-time job after being unable to find a fyll-time 
one. Between August and December, the number 
of workers on full-time schedules dropped about 
2 million (seasonally adjusted), while the number 
on part-time schedules for reasons related to eco-. 
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nomic conditions increased by 820,000. The num-^^ 
ber of persons working part time voluntarily did ^ 
not change much during the year. 

Unemployment increased among both full- and 
part-time workers during 1974. However, t he in- 



crease_J n-Jiie^nempIoymentrTUCe~^r full-time 
workers— from 4.3 to 6.2 percent-rwas propor- 
tionately larger, from the fourth quarter of 1973 
to the fourth quarter of 1974, than that for per- 
sons seeking part-time work, which rose from 7.6 
to 9.2 percent. 

The proportion of persons working part time 
voluntarily has been on the rise in almost all of the 
major nonfarm industry and occupational groups 
for a number of years. The largest proportional 
gain in voluntary part-timers in a specific occu- 
pational category^^as among clerical workers, 
where the numbej* employed part time has^in- 
creased' 40 percent since 1967. Within the major 
industry groups, trade and services continued to 
have the greatest proportion of part-time workers. 
The secular rise in the proportion of persons work- 
Lig only part time is largely a reflection of the in- 
creased labor market role played by women and 
teenagers, many of whom are available only for 
part-time work. * 



HOURS OF WORK 
AND LABOR TURN^OVER 

Declines in the demand for labor may manifest 
themselves in two ways— a cutback in the actual 
number of jobs and/or a decrease in the hours 
worked by employees. In addition to the slowdown 
in the growth of nonagricultural jobs throu^out 
1974, the number of hours worked also moved 
downward, with a particularly steep drop in the 
closing months of the year. The average workweek 
for production or nonsupervisory workers on pri- 
vate nonfarm payrolls fell from 36.9 in the fourth 
quarter of 1973 to 36.4 in the final quarter of 1974. 
This is considerably below the average of 37.2 
hours registered in the last half of 1972. Despite a 
small, cyclically determined rise from 1971 to 1972, 
average weekly hours have been in a long secular 
downtrend, reflecting in part the greater use of 
part-time workers. 

In manufacturing, the workweek fell to 39.7 
hours by the last quarter, down significantly from 
the recent high of 40.8 hours reached in the first 
quarter of f973. This was largely a reflection of a 



reduction in factory overtime, which had been 
trimmed to 2.9 hours by the last quarter of 1974, 
down from the 3.9-hour high of the spring of 1973. 

Ample evidence that employers were also trim- 
^minglheir payrolls is provided by the pianufactur- 
ing layoff rate. CJonsistent with its behavior dur- 
ing previous downswings in business conditions, 
the factory layoff rate began to rise near the end 
of 1973 and reached 2.7 percent per month by De- 
cember after a strong surge in late/l974. At the 
same time, there was also a clearly niarked .(fecline 
in the new-hire rate, as well as in tne quit rate. A 
drop in the latter is usually indicauve of growing 
apprehension among workers abot^ their chances 
of obtaining other jobs. 



DURATION df UNEMPLOYMENT 

' ■ 

An important dimension of the Unemployment 
problem is the jiength of time ,that a worker has 
speAt in the jobless ranks. When the jobless rate 
is high, it usually requires more time to find a new 
job; conversely^, when the rate is low, the average 
duration of unemployment is considerably shorter. 
However, since some time must naturally pass 
before a newly unemployed person has been job- 
less for several weeks and since the probability of 
remaining unemployed increases with the length 
of time out of work, increases in duration of unem- 
ployment typically lag somewhat behind cyclical 
rises in the unemployment rate. For example, dur- 
ing the 1969-71 downturn, the unemployment rate 
peaked at 6.0 percent in the last quarter of 1971. 
Average duration of unemployment among those 
who wftre jobless in a given month, on the other 
hand, did not reach its high point until the second 
quarter of 1972. 

Movements in the duration of unemployment 
over the last 2 years have again trayeled in the 
wake of changes in the unemployment rate — ^but 
at a distance. Specifically, duration declined in the 
latter half of 1972 and most of 1973, reaching a 
low of 9.3 weeks in December. The initial burst of 
unemployment at the close of 1973 was also 
followed later by an increase in duration, and the 
surge in joblessness in the closing months of 1974 
had only manifested itself in a slight rise in dura- 
tion by year's end. In December, the average dura- 
tion of unemployment was 10.0 weeks, about the 
same as levels prevailing since midyear. And 
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although there were 1.3 million persons who had , 
-been unemployed 15 weeks or more, they accounted^ 
^foTOTiljcttie::^^ 

■ of all civilian workers. That is, because of the 
sharp increase in unemployment in the last few 
months of 1974, most of the uneinployed had not 
been jobless for a long period of time. 

In addition to the usual lag pattern described 
above, the stability of duration in late 1974 may 
have also reflected the short-term nature of some 
of the layoffs, particularly in the automobile 
industry. While many auto workers were being 
laid off uidefinitely, many others were being fur- 
loughed during short-term plant closedowns^ 

JOB LOSERS, JOB LEAVERS, AND ENTRANTS 

Beflecting the large layoffs of workers in various 
wdustries, persons who had lost their last job ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the 1.8-million increase 
in unemployment that occurred between the last 
quarter of 1973 and the same quarter a year later. 
This brought the number of unemployed job losers 
to 2.8 million in the last quarter of the year and 
raised. their proportion of total unemployment to 
46 percent. Moreover, by IJecember job-loss unem- 
ployment had climbed to 3.2 million and accounted 
for 49 percent of total joblessness. 

Unemployment stemming from job loss is by 
far the most cyclically sensitive variety, rising and 
falling significantly as^the economy oscillates be- 
tween business downturns and upswings.* (See 
chart 3.) This type of unemployment rose sharply 
near the end of 1973, reflecting layoffs related to 
the energy crisis, and abated somewhat by the 
f?ttcond quarter of 1974 with the gradual return of 
a more normal energy situation. However, it 
surged upward again during the later part of the 
year, reflecting the general weakening of the 
economy and consequent job cutbacks in many in- 
dustries. Unemployment among persons who were 
entering the l^bor force or who had voluntarily 
left their last job also rose during this period, but 
at a much slower pace than among job losers. 

The plight of involuntarily unemployed job 
losers generally has a greater impact on family 
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'For a nore Indepth dlicusslon of tmemployment by reaion. 
M« Cartlt tfc Oltroy. '*Joh LoMn. LeATera. tod Entrants : Traits 
and Trendi.*' Uonthty Lahor Revieto, Augutt 1078. PP. 
and Cartls L. . Gllroy and Robert J* Melntyre. <'Job Losers. 
Leaters: and Entrants: A CycUcaJ Analysis." Uonihtif J>ahor 
Review, NoTember 1974, pp. 85-39. 



THE NUMBER OF JOB LOSERS SURGED 
UPWARD TOWARD THE END. OF 1974. 

Unmployrmnt by rmwn, 1967*74 
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well-being than that of person^ whose unemploy- 
ment stems from job switches or f r m labor force 
entry and reentry. Most'of the job lowers are adult, 
men ahd women, and most of the former and many 
of the lafcter are hwitds of households. Their unem- 
ployment will generally result in a sharp curtail- 
ment in family income, unless replaced by unem- 
ployment insurance benefits or other funds. 

In this context, it should bc^ noted that the num- 
ber 6f workers receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion as of November 1974 was jpractically the same ' 
as the number of job losers (as determined through 
the Departmc nt of Labor^s survey of households). 
This would i idicate that tie great majority of 
workers displi ced from their jobs in recent months 
were able to retain at least a part of their income. 
It must also noted, however, that slightly more 
than one-half of the total unemployed had not 
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e ntepftd tb f iinSnft<ynwnf-^T<»iim through job 
Ices and generally were not entitled to any jobless 
benefits or had too little work experience to qualify 
for benefits.' This latter grpup consisted largely of 
iromen and workers 16 to 24 years of age. 

Despite the fact that large numbers of adult 
women also lose their jobs, much of the unemploy- 
ment among them results from their reentering the 



labor force after a period of absence. In the final 
quarter of 1974, 37 percent of all jobless adult 
women were looking for work after being outside 
the labor force for some time. Although this is also 
an important reason for teenage unemployment, 
the greatest percentage of teenage joblessness^ 
more than one-third in the fourth quarter of 1974 — 
was related to attempts to find tJieir first jobs. 



Labor Force Trends 



RRATIC LABOR FORCE EXPANSION 

The labor force continued to expand in 1974, 
but at an erratic pace relative to its trend in recent 
years* On a seasonally adjusted basis, the labor 
force remained fairly stable lor the first 4 months 
of 1974, at about 90.5 million persons, after jump- 
ing by 'isibput 400,000 between Diecember 1973 and 
January 1974. It then rose substantially through 
September, before dropping off again in the closing 
months of the year. By the end of 1974, there were 
-nearly 92 million workers in the civilian labor 
force, about 1.8 million (or 2 percent) more than 
. in December 1973. 

From 1960 to 1973, the civilian labor force grew 
at an annual rate of 1.9 percent, and from 1968 to 
1973 it had grown at an even faster rate of 2.4 per- 
cent. Population growth accounted for most of the 
acceleration, though continue'd increases in labor 
force participation rates among some groups, es- 
pecially* w<Hnen aged 20 to 44, were also important. 

Most of the 1974 growth was traceable to popu- 
lation changes rather than economic developments, 
since the overall labor force participation rate 
showed little change between the final quarter of 
1973 and the last quarter of 1974. There were, how- 
ever, some contrasting trends in participation 
among the m^jor demographic groups. The rate 
for adult males, for example, continued its secular 
downward trend, reflecting primarily earlier re- 
tirement, while the participation rate for women 
continued to move upward despite the deterio^- 
tion of the employmeiic situation. Thus, the biggest 
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contribution to labor force growth ^me from 
women. Well over a million women were added to 
the labor force in 1974, most of them in the 20- to 
34-year age group. 

Expansion of the female labor force represents 
a continuation of long-term trends. The number 
or women in the civilian labor force had increased 
about 50 percent between 1960 and 1973, rising 
from 23.2 million to 34.5 million. (In 1973 alone, 
the number of female labor force participants in- 
creased by 1.2 million.) The expansion of the fe- 
male labor force in 1974, like that of the preceding 
year, reflected both an increase in the number of 
women of working age as well as a further rise in 
laboi* force participation among those aged 20 to 
44. Most of the recent growth in participation rat^ 
in this age group has been among white women; 
the historically higher participation levels of black 
women, on the other hand, have not shown any 
further increases since the early 1960's.* 

If recent population trends continue, it is esti- 
mated that the civilian labor force will increase to 
about 100 million persons by 1980, even if the rise 
in female labor force participation gradually 
tapers off. Growth should then diminish in the 
I980's, as the smaller birth cohorts ot the 1960's 
begin to enter the labor force. Even under such 
conditions, the labor force should reach 110 
million by 1990.« ' 



*For an extenslre dlfCQulon of labor force ^ndt among 
women, see the chapter on The Changlnf Economic Role of 
Women In this report. 

* See Denis F. Johnston, 'The U.S. Labor Force : Projectloa? 
to IMO/* Monthly Labor RevUw, Julj 1978, pp. ^13. 



PERSONS OUTSIDE THE LABOR FORCE 

It is now generally recognized that the Nation's 
potential labor supply consists not only of persons 
actually working or seeking work, but also ox* a 
number of working-age persons outside the labor 
force. Although not currently looking for work, 
some of these individuals may desire a job and 
may be planning to enter the labor force. 

Between the fourth quarter ,of 1973 and the last 
quarter of 1074, the total number of persons out- 
side the labor force rose by 750,000. With the par- 
ticipation of women in the labor force continuing 
to rise during the year, the iucreasc in the number 



of women outside was.not as large as that for men, 
whose number rose by 560,000 as their participa- 
tion rate continued its secular decline (see table 

Of the total number of persons outside the labor 
force in the fourth quarter of 1974, more than 9 
out of 10 were reported as not wanting a job now.. 
The great majority of these are women who are 
keeping house (60 percent), retirees (15 percent), 
and students (12 percent). The nonparticipants 
reported as wanting a job naw-^although not 
looking for work— numbered about 4.7 million 
and consisted of l.o million men and 3.2 million 
women. For women who wanted work, family re- 



Tablb 7. Job Desire of Persons Outside the Labor Force, by Sex, 1973-74 

lThou5«nds of persons 16 yetrs and over) 



Lnbor force status nnd sex 



Men 



Civilinn non'mstitutionnl population. 



In civilinn labor force 

Not in civilinn labor force 

IDo not wnnt n job now — 

Want ft job now ^ 

Reason for not looking: 

School ftttendance 

Ill health, disability 

Think'cannot get a job- 
All other reasons > 



WOMKN 



Civilian noninstitutional population- 



In civilian labor force 

Not in civilian labor force 

Do hot want a job now 

Want ft job now 

Reason for not looking: 

School attendance 

III health, disability 

Home responsibility 

Think cannot get a job- 
All other reasons 



Seasonally adjusted quarterly averages 



1973 
IV 



69, 243 

54, 822 
14, 421 
13,211 
1, 388 

608 
261 
234 
285 



77, 687 

35, 073 
42, 613 
39, 959 
2, 970 

523 
. 431 
934 
453 
629 



69, 601 

55, 167 
14, 434 
13, 445 
1,227 

599 
248 
106 
2i4 



78, 004 

35, 364 
42, 640 
39, 808 
3, 111 

576 
404 
999 
516 
616 



1974 



II 



69, 929 

54, 962 
14, 967 
13,521 
1,350 

591 
259 
263 
238 



78, 343 

35, 675 
42, 668 i 
39, 731 
3, 100 

587. 

3i:^ 

1,062 
413 
721 



III 



70, 248 

55, 169 
15, 079 
13, 315 
1, 511 

702 
303 
216 
289 



78, 675 

36, 191 
42, 484 
39, 592 
3,066 

649 
405* 
1,039 
376 
598 



IV 



70,585 

.55, 604 
14, 981 
13, 748 
1,520 

651 
287 
298 
285* 



79,011 

36, 208 
42, 803 
40, 074 
3, 189 

552 
399 
975 
547 
716 



Percent of 
1974 IV 
quarter 
civilian 
labor 
force 



60..6 
16.3 
15.0 
1.7 

,7 
.3 
.3 
.3 



39.4 
46.6 
4^6 
3.5 

.6 
.4 
1. 1 
.6 
.8 



tl^dudes ft smmU number of men not looking for wo:!: because of home 
responaibiUUes. 



Norr: Detail may not add to totals becMise of Independent Maaonal 
aiiijustment, Dala la this Uble do not Include latest seasonal adjustments. 
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qwniubilitieB were most frequently cited as the rea- 
Ml for not aeeldng employment; among men, the 
most common reason wfts school attendance* 

In the fourth quarter of 1974, there were 845,000 
nonparticipants who wanted a job but were not 
looking for work because they felt their search 
would be in vain. ,These so*caIIed ^^discouraged 
workers" are persons who: 

— ^Have looked for work in the past but could 
not find a job. 

— Think there is no work available. 

— ^Feel they lack the necessary s^lls or eduoi- 
ti<m. ' 

— Have some other personal handicap. 

— Believe that they would be considered too 
young or too old by employers. 



Although the count of. discouraged workers is 
imprecise by definition, over recent business cycles 
it has moved in a fashion roughly parallel to 
changes in the. unemployment rate for adult 
women but does not always reflect changes in the 
unemplojrment rate for men. On a quarter-to- 
quarter basis, however, the two series have often 
diverged substantially. Thus, in the third quarter 
of 1974, the number of discouraged workers showed 
a decline even while unemployment was increasing. 
In the fourth quarter, however, the number^of dis- 
couraged workers showed a substantial increase, 
rising by about 250,000. 

^he ranks of discouraged workers include very 
few men of prime working age. Instead, the largest 
group consist of women, who accounted for twox 
thirds of the^ total discouraged in 1974.. These' 
women, together with male teenagers and elderly 
men, accounted for about 85 percent of all dis- 
couraged workers. 



Worker Groups 

WOMEN 

Women have been gradually expanding their 
representation in-^the American labor force for 
many decades. However, those entering over "the 
latest 10-year period have very different character- 
istics froni those entering between 1954 and 1964. 
Increases in participation rates prior to 1965 were 
especially sharp for women 45 to 64 years of age, 
but labor force increases shifted dramatically to 
the younger womejn in the following decade. Over 
this period, labor force participation rates have 
risen 14 percentage points for women aged 20 to 34 
and 9 percentage points for those 35 to 44 years old. 

The more recent female labor force entrants are 
not only younger but ai»o better educated, since 
a much larger proportion have attended college 
than was true in earlier years* Although there 
has been a slight increase over the decade in the 
proportion of these women employed as profes- 
sional and technical workers, particularly in teach- 
ing and health occupations, the most noticeable 
changes have been an increase in the proportions in 
clerical work and a decrease in private household 



of Special Interest 

work. The great majority of women are still coni^ 
centrated in the stereotypical "feminine" jobs, 
working as secretaries and typists, retail clerks, 
bookkeepers, teachers, and waitresses. 

Unemployment is usually higher among women 
than among men. In earlier years, this difference 
was attributed most often to women's more inter- 
mittent labor force participation and hence their 
more frequent status as labor force reentrants. 
Although women's attachment to work is definitely 
growing stifonger— and for many may be just as 
strong as men%— much of their unemployment, as 
noted above, is still attributable to reentry into the 
labor market^ ; 

During the first three quarters of 1974, women 
continued to expand their employment, while 
gains among men had come to a virtual halt. In the 
last' quarter, however, tlie^ituation began to worsen 
even for women, as their employment declined and 
their unemployment rate rose to 7.8 percent, well 
^ above the 5.9-percent rate of a year before (see 
chart 4). ^ 

Of particular interest from a social standpoint 
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UNEMPLOYMENT ROSE STEEPLY AMONG MANY LABOR FORCE GROUPS 
AT THE END OF 1974. 
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is the unemployment situation among women who 
head their own households and who often are thus 
^ the principal providers for their families. About 
7.9 million such women were in the labor force in 
the fourth quarter of 1974. As shown below, un- 
employment among these women — who accounted 
for about 15 percent of the household heads in the 
labor force — was much higher than among' male 
heads of household. 



HouHkOi group 

All household heads 

Female heads 

With relatives 

Without relatives 

Male heads 

With relatives 

Without relatives 



Ptruni Sedtonatty 

iiitributkn adhttUi un* 

, of labor force, einplovme^r^$ 

fourth quaritr. fourth QuarUr, 



100.0 
14.9 
7.2 
7.7 
85. 1 
76.9 

a2 



4. 1 

6.6 
8.2 

5. 1 
a 7^ 

7.2 



Female heads of household were divided almost 
evenly into two groups— those who had relatives 
living with them, most often their children, and 
those' who lived alone or with nonrelatives. The 
unemployment rate for the first group was 8.2 per- 
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cent in the fourth quarter of 1974, substantially 
higher than for the other group of female house- 
hold heads and about twice as high as the iate 
for all household heads. Among male heads of 
household, on the other hand, those who had rela- 
tives living with them--the great majority— had a 
relatively low unemployment rate of only 3.3 per- 
cent, well below the rate for those living alone or 
with nonrelatives. 



BLACKS 

The worsening of the employment situation in 
1974 had an adverse effect on both white and black 
workers, with the jobless rates for both groups ris- 
ing substantially from the 3i^-year lows they had • 
reached in the third and fourth quarters of 1973. 
(See table 6.)^ By December 1974, the rate for 
blacks had risen to 12.5 percent, while that for 



^ Stattttlct for Negroet and members <^t other minoHtr r»cei 
are used In thU section to indicate the situation of bUck 
workers, since blacks constitute about 80 percent of the Urger 
group. 
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whites had reached 6.4 percent, both exceeding by 
a considerable margin tho highest levels reached 
in th^ 1969-71 downturn. In fact, neither of these* 
rates had been as higli since tihe early 1960'9. 

"While there was at least a temporary narrow- 
ing of the black- white unemj)loyment rate ratio, 
during previous slowdowns, such a phenomenon 
had not yet manifested itself in late 1974. Instead, 
the ratio remained at its historic 2 :1 level — indicat- 
ing, in effect, a much more rapid deterioration in 
the job situation of blacks than in that of whites. 

This 2:1 ratio does not prevail across all age-sex 
groups, however. In the fourth quarter of 1974, for 
example,..the- unemployment rate ratio between 
black and white adult women was 1.8 to 1, while 
aihong teenagers (whose unemployment rates have 
been highest) the black-white ratio of ]oblessneS§ 
exceeds 2 to 1* Since 1971, the unemployment rate 
for black teens has averaged more than 30 percent, 
roughly 2% times the rate for white teens. • 

Over the past decade, blacks have made con- ' 
siderable progress in- their struggle to move up- 
ward ^on the ladder of occupational status. Al- 
though blacks are still ovcrrepresented relative to 
whites in the blue-collar and service occupations 
and underrepresented in the white-collar ranks, - 
the disparity has been significantly reduced since 



1964, Fewer than 1 out of 5 blacks worked in 
whitc-^llar occupations in 1964; 10 years later,, 
however, about 1 in 3 blacks had white-collar jobs. 
(See table 8.) And gains were made within the 
professional and managerial ranks, as well as in 
clerical and sales. 

Even within the blue-collar. group, where the 
proportion of blacks remained relatively stable 
over the 1964-74 period, there was significant up- 
ward progress, as subs^ntia^umbers of them left 
the ranks of the unskilled and entered the opera- 
tive and craft trades. There was also a significant 
reduction in the proportion of blacks Jn service 
occupations, particularly private household. 

SPANISH-SPEAKING WORKERS 

Workers of Hispanic origin were not as ad- 
versely affected by the slowdown in ^employment 
growth in 1974 as were blacks.* The jobless rate 
for Spanish-speaking workers, consistently lower 
than that for blacks and higher than that for all 

. 'DaU on Spaniih-spcakliiff penons are taboUted teptratelj, 
without rcsard to rac« or color, wiitch meaat tbtt tbejr art alio 
Includea in the data for white and blade workers. Accordinf to 
the 1970 ceniui, approximately 98 percent of their population 
wai white. 



Table 8. Employment by Occupation Group and Race, 1964 and 1974 



(Percent distribution] 





1964 


1974 


Occupation group 




Negro and 




Negro and 


White 


White 






other races 




other ^aces 


* Total: Number (thousnnds) 


61, 922 


7, 383 


76, 620 


9,316 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




47.6 


'•*ia8 


50.J5 


32.0 




13.0 


6.8 


14.8 


10.4^ 


Managers and administrators, except farm 


11.7 


2.6 


11.2 


. 4.1 




6.6 


1.7 


6.8 


2.3 




16.3 


7.7 


17.8 


15.2 




36. 1 


40.6 


33.9 


40.2 




13.7. 


^ 7.1 


13.8. 


9.4 




18.4 


. 20.5 


15.5 


21.9 




4. 1 


13.0 


4.6 


8.9 




10.5 


. 32.3 


12.0 


25.1 




5^8 


&4 


3.6 


2.7 



Nori: The data for \m tt not strictly coinpArable with those of ig«4 as 1 070 census. Detail mty not add to totals becaose ot roondlof . 
• retolt of chAoget in the cUMlfkttion of occupations to accord with the 



Table 9. Employment of White, Black, and Spanish-Speaking Workers, by Occupation Group, 

1974 

(Ptroent distribution] 



Occupation group 



Total: 



Number (thousands) . 
Percent 



White-collar workers 

Prof c^iqnal and technical 

Manager? and administrators, except farm. 

Sales workers - 

Qerical workers -* 

Blue-collar workers - 

praf t aiid kindred - 

Operatives.. « 

Nonfarm laborers • j 1 

Service workers - -- -- - 

Farmworkers - 



Total 



85, 936 
100,0 

4a 6 
14.4 
10 4 
6.3 
17.5 
34.7 
13.4 
16.2 
,5.1 
13.2 
' 3.5 



White 



76, 620 
100.0 

50.6 
14.8 
11.2 

6. ? 
17.8 
33.9 
13.8 
15.5 

4.6 
12.0 

3.6 



Black > 



8, 112 
100.0 

28.9 

a8 

3.4 
1.9 
. 14.8 
1 
5 
2 
4 
3 
8 



42. 

9. 
23. 

9. 
26. 

2. 



Spanish 
speaking 



3,609 
100.0 

31.5 
7.0 
5.7" 
3.9 
15.3 
47.6 
12,4 
26.7 

a5 

16.5 
4.5 



» D*tA relet to Nefro workfw only. 



NoTx: DetAll mmy not Add to totals because of rouodinc. 



whites, rose from 7.3/to 8.2 i)ercent from the fourth 
quarter of 1973 to thfe fourth quarter of 1974 (rates 
not seasonally adjusted). Most of the difference 
in unemployment rites of all whites and workers of 
Hispanic origin can be attributed to tlirec fac- 
tors—the significantly greater proportion of young 
workers in the Hiart)anic labor force ; lower average 
levels of educatioiial attainment, sometimes com- 
pounded by language problems; and greater rela- 
tive concentrations in the West, where uneiJiploy- 
mcnt is high. 

Theoccupatioilal distribution of the 3.6 million 
employed persons of Hispanic origin is similar 
to that of blacks in that they arc concentrated in 
occupations characterized by high unemployment 
rates -(sec table 9). However, proportionately 
fewer of the Spanish speaking than of blacks are 
employed in service occupations, while propor- 
tionately more are employed in blUe-collar and 
farm occupations, particularly in t)ie higher skilled 
jobs within these groups. 

ViETNAM-ERA VETERANS 

The average unemployment rate for Vietnam- 
era veterans aged 20 to 34 was 6.4. in the last 
quarter of 1974, up from around 5 percent during 
the .first three quarters of the year (see chart 4). 
Unemployment among nonveterans of the same 



age group was generally higher — rising continu- 
ously during the year, from 5.4 percent in the first 
quarter to 7.5 percent In the last* 

The rapidly changing age composition of the 
veteran group has been an important factor in the 
decline of the veteran unemployment rate below 
that of the nonveteran group. Since most Vietnam- 
era veterans were separated from the Armed 
Forces several years ago, they have now entered 
age brackets with lower unemployment rated. Con- 
sequently, the proportion of veterans in the 20- to 
24-year age group, where the jobless rate remains 
at relatively hich levels, is no\v much smaller than 
it was 3 years ago. 

In addition to younger veterans, black veterans 
of all ages suffer disproportionately in terms of 
uneftiployiiient. Nearly 1-out of 4 black veterans 
aged 20 to 21 years was unemployed by the last 
half of 1974, compared with less than 1 in 10 white 
veterans and less than 1 in 8 black nonveterans in 
the same age group. The unemployment rate for 
all black veterans fluctuated betiveen 10.5 and 12 
percent throughout 1974.*<^ In contrast, the jobless 
rate for white veterans ranged from 4.0 to 5.5 per- 
cent during the year. 
— ^ 

*For additional analyfti.^f the employment altaatlon of 
Vietnam-era Teterani. ice the Seeretary'a Report on Ttterans 
Serrtcet In tbU Yolome. 
Not seaionally adjusted. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLbYMENT: 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND OPEN ISSUES 



In response to the recent rise in unemployment 
levels, public service employment is ^oposed .by 
manyAs.a device of po^ible effectiveness in miti- 
gating some individual hardships and hi offsetting 
dislocations in the areasThardest nit. This chapter 
explores the potential of public employment in 
serving these goals, with particular attention to the 
difficulties of achieving substantial progress either ^ 
in lowering unemployment or in improving the 
status of. the disadvantaged. Past experiments with 
public employment are reviewed and assessed from 
the perspective of their relevance to currentTeco- 
nomic^and legislative development^, particularly 
the Emergency Unemployment Compensation Act 
s^and the Emergency Jobs and Unemployment As- 
sistance Act. Together, they provide substantial 
new unemployment compensation benefits, as well 
as Temporary Employn\ent Assistance for public 
jobs in addition to over $1 billion already allocated 
for 170,000 such jobs under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act of 1973.^ 

The Nation's most recent experiences with^ pub- 
lic service employment — in the Public Employ- 
ment Program (PEP) authorized by the Emer-^ 
gency Employment Act of 1971 and under titles 
I, II, and VI of the Comprehensiye Employment 
and Training Act of 1973 — are described later in 
the chapter. However, many still-recurring issues 
were first highlighted by the programs developed 
during the 1930's. These antecedents are explored 
in the chapter's opening section, which details th(5 
evolving concept and changing goals of public em- 

» For additional discussion of the new unemployment compen* 
satlon progMms. see the chapter on Program Reaponseft to SpeclRl 
Manpower Needs in this volume. 



l,ioyment and points out the n^iy difficult choices 
involved in establishing such a program. 

For example, the concept of public service em- 
ployment encompasses two major— but-^iofc ajwaj^^ 
complementary— approaches-to resolving thp dif- 
ficulties of the unemployed. On the one hand, ex- 
pansion of the public payrolls can be^d to pro- 
vide, "tide over" income to experienced* labor force 
members who have lost their jobs during cycles of 
: high unemployment. Most of the New Deal pro- 
grams, which predated or coincided with the ad- 
vent of unemployment insurance (UI) , belonged to 
this countercyclical category. Now that the UI 
system has matured, however, it is uncertain/what 
degree of relative emphasis should be pla^d on 
public service employment or on unemployment 
insuranxie as countercyclical instruments. 

On the other hand, public service jobs are also 
used to attack problems of structural unemploy- 
ment by improving the labor market status of dis^- 
advantaged groups through work experience, job 
training, and other services. Man^ of the pro- 
grams launched in the 1960's were in the work-ca- 
perience category, as youth, i)lder workers, 
welfare recipients, and others wete added to pub- 
lic payrolls in an eflfort to improVe their skills and 
enhance their employability. lp)netheless, experi- 
ence oflfers fer clear insights concerning the long- 
range impact of such prog^ms on the chronic 
emoloyment difficulties of the disadvantaged. 

O.h^.r unanswered .questions involve issues fun- 
damental to any public/ employment^iprogram,. 
whether countercyclical or work experience 
oriented. For example,, who should be hired first 
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and what wages should they be paid? Moreover, 
how can a program be designed to assure that 
needed public services are efficiently delivered, yet 
employ the mazimiun numbers of individuals? 
Finally, since even the largest program can supply 
public jobs for only a minority of the unem- 
ployed, do public service employment efforts some- 
times compound existing economic inequities by 
providing jobs for some and not for others? 

As an outgrowth of four decades of 
changing public employme)it concepts, the 1971 
Emergency -Employment Act combined both^ 
'human resource development and countercyclical 
aims with recognition of the economic and politi- 
cal realities of the early 1970's. While PEP was 
. funded in hopes that it could have an impact on 
cyclical unemployment, at the same time it was 
oriented partly toward the target groups which 



had received the most attention during the 1960^8* 
It was structured to give State and local govern- 
ments broad freedom in implementing their pro- 
grams; yet there were safeguards to insure that 
the money was used for feal public services. 

The chapter's final sections deal with the transi- 
tion from PEP to the X973 Ccnnprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA) and explore 
the problems involved in constructing emergenqr 
programs to deal with recent economic develop- 
ments. The public employment provisions of the 
1974 legislation derive directly fix>m PEP and 
CETA experience. More importantly, as the na-., 
tionwide unemployment rate increases, the lessons 
of earlier programs can be drawn upon to provide 
the foundations of new national poljicies designed 
to cushion the burdens of unemployment 



Federal Job Creation: The Antecedents 



THE GREAT DEPRESSION 

By far the most important public hiring pro- 
gram of the 1930'8, in both numbers employed md 
impact on later programs, was the Works Progress 
(later Work Projects) Administration (WPA), 
created in 1936. The WPA employed over 3 million 
workers at its peak in 1936 (at a time when more* 
than 9 million were out of work) and averaged 
about $1.4 billion annually in wage payments from 
1935 to its termination m 1943.* The Public Works 
Administration (PWA), meanwhile, concentrated 
on accelerating Federal spending for the construc- 
tion of public facilities, on the assumption that 
increased spending would generate jobs in the 
private sector. The emphasis of the program was 
on capital-intensive construction, rather than on 
labor-intensive methods creating the maximum 
numbers of jobs through direct employment. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, on the other hand, 
were most concerned with rescuing younger people 
from unemployment. 

Enacted prior to the advent of unemployment 
insurance, WPA was aimed at reducing the relief 

'Donald S. Howard, The WPA and Federal Relief PoNcy (New 
York: The RoMell Stge Foiin(Ution» 1043), pp. 18^-36. 
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rolls by giving unemployed workers temporary 
jobs. State, local, or Federal Grovemment agencies 
initiated and implemented projects which ran an 
imaginative gamut from bridge building to the 
writing of a famous series of State guidebooks. 
Although there were other aims, such as maintain- 
ing or developing employees' skills and accom- 
plishing worthwhile public services, they were less 
important than income maintenance. As a result, 
the program was criticized for sponsoring "leaf 
raking" make-work — a criticism which has en- 
dured to haunt present debates over public em- 
ployment programs. Yet, in a span of 8 years, 
WPA workers constructed 661,000 miles of roads, 
built 16,000 water and sewer systems, erected 2,300 
stadiums, and renovated 85,000 pub^c buildings, 
among numerous other accomplishments.' Al- 
though the efficiency of some of the project opera- 
tions may be faulted, there can be no doubt of the 
real and substantial accomplishments of WPA. 

The make-work image of public employment 
was not the only precedent set by the WPA. Other 
recurrent issues were highlighted by the New Deal 
experience. Fo^ example, the size of the program 
in relation- to the numbers of unemployed was^a 



Final Report on the WPA Program, 19SS-4S (Wathlnfton : 
U.S. Federal Work Projects Adminittratlon, 1047), pp. 181-182. 



key question. Although, in the absence of an un- 
employment insurance program, some, advocated 
a job for every family in need, no more than 25 to 
35 percent of the uiiemployed held WPA jobs at 
one time. 

Since resources were insufficient to employ every- 
one, hiring priorities were another, critical issue. 
In general, the program focused on previously 
employed family heads certified as needy. For ex- 
ample, 97 percent of those employed in 1939 had 
held previous private sector jobs. Youth under 18 
were iiot hired because they were eligible for otiier 
programs. As a result of race discrimination in 
some areas and the emphasis on hiring family 
heads, blacks and women made up only a relatively 
small minority of jobholders on most projects.* 
IV^ge levels were another disputed issue. Since 
the program was intended as temporary work to 
replace relief payments, wages were set above dole 
levels. but below prevailing private sector wages. 
This effort to encourage workers to leave public 
payrolls for private sector jobs was reaffirmed 
when Congress later required that workers who 
had been on WPA rolls 18 months or more leave 
the program for at least 1 month before being 
rehired. 

Although WPA and the other New Deal job- 
creation efforts designed to combat massive 
unemployment lacked such *'nioclem" program 
components as affirmative action, human resource 
development, and job restructuring, they neverthe- 
less raised the still-critical issues of scale, perma- 
nence, hiring priorities, wage levels, and training 
emphasis. 

On balance, the WPA experience led to sev- 
eral important conclusions. First, it proved that 
Very large numbers of people could be rapidly 
employed in a period of exceptionally high un- 
employment, although questions were raised about 
the meiSiciencies which the WPA approaxjh en- 
tailed. Secondly, the prograrii indicated that, on 
the scale alt which it was implemented, it could be 
only one of the many policy initiatives required 
to raise the economy out of its doldrums. But, for 
the^8.5 million workers who were on its payrolls at 
some time during the Great Depression, it was cer- 
tainly crucial in alleviating the economic depriva- 
tion of unemployment 



*AldeD F. BrlBcoi. "PubJIc Employment In the 1980*i** In 
Harold Sheppard, Bennett H*rrliion» and WlUlam J. Spring, edi., 
Th€ PoUticul Economy of Puhlio Service Emptoyment (Lexlnr 
too. Mill. : D.C. Heath (vnd Co., 1972). p. 100. 



WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 
IN THE 1960'S 

It was not until the 1960's that public employ- 
ment programs again began to receive attention. 
In part, this interest was stimulated by the post- 
World War II recessions which periodically threw 
large numbers out of work and left joblessness at 
successively higher levels following recovery. In- 
creasingly, however, direct job -creation measures 
were viewed as one way to alleviate the difficulties 
besetting the poor, the deficiently educated, and the 
minorities, all of whom suffered chronic employ- 
ment problems. Under antipoverty and expanding 
manpower efforts of the 1960's, a number of pro- 
grams aimed at providing job training ^were 
funded. Later, training was supplemented by 
other services for disadvantaged workers. Among 
tliem was "work experience," which was, in fact, 
public employment on a smaller scale, and for a 
narrower target group, than in the depression. 
Tlius, the Government was again creating public 
sector jobs intended for the unemployed. 

One of the earliest land most enduring of these 
antipoverty public employment progranis aimed 
at providing work experience and training to n 
welfare recipients. Beginning in 1962, Congress 
funded Community Work and Training projects, 
wliicli provided jobs in public and private non- 
profit settings to enhance the employability of 
public assistance recipients and to allow them to 
"worK off" the cash value of welfare payments. 
In 1964, the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) 
expanded the funding for this program, called it 
Work Experience and Training, and broadened 
the categories of eligible recipients. The problem- 
atical history of these programs encouraged an- 
other redesign in 1967, followed by the establish- 
ment of the Work Incentive (WIN) Program in 
1968. At the beginning of 1972, subsidies (in the 
form of tax credits) were offered to private em- 
ployers who hired people through WIN and kept 
them on^ tlie job for at least a year ; and in mid- 
1972, when WIN began to place more emphasis on 
placements, a public employment component was 
added to enlarge the number of job openings. 

The results of these programs have not matched 
early expectations. First, only a minority of wel- 
fare recipients (about one-third of 1973 regis- 
trants) can be considered fully employable, since 
most have work disabilities, child-care responsi- 
bilities, and other handicaps. Among those who 
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can work, the most qualified often find their way 
back int6 the labor force on their own. 

Another work-experience program initiated in 
the 196Q's was the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
(NYC). Created in 1964 to provide youth from 
poor homes with jobs in public and private non- 
profit institutions, NYC became by far the largest 
job-creation program in the 1960's. By the end 
of fiscal 1973, aggregate first-time enrollments in 
the program totaled nearly 5 million. 

At the opposite end of the age spectrum. Oper- 
ation Mainstream was a work-experience pro- 
gram which provided mostly low -skill, low-wage 
jobs, primarily for older workers. In rural areas, 
these jobs often involved beautifying arid clean- 
ing up roadsides, parklands, and other public 
property; in urban settings, placement in school 
and library aide positions was more typical. The 
participants tended to be low-income men over 45 
with few skills or alternative employment oppor- 
tunities. The cleanup activities produced highly 
'visible results and thus tended to attract public 
support. Since the projects had limited goals and 
employed older individuals who had few options, 
they were not criticized for their low wages or 
for their inability to provide opportunities for 
training or promotion. 

New Careers, initiated iir 1966, was intended to 
aid the more readily employable among the dis- 
advantaged. The program incorporated a dual 
emphasis-— on creating new types of paraprofes- 
sional public service jobs and on providing the"^ 
training and services needed to allow the disad- 
vantaged to move into them. The Federal Gov- 
ernment provided full wage subsidies for 1 year, 
and half subsidies for an additional year, after 
which it was hoped that participants would be 
transferred to regular jobs. Most positions, such 
as health technicians, teacher jiii^fes, and ^cial 
service case worker aides, wereiin social welfare 
fields that were already exnaitding because of 
increased Federal supnort. New Careers experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in realizing its goals 
for a number of reasons, including budget and 
merit system limitations. 

Public Service Careers (PSC), initiated in 1970, 
was intended to combat these problems by provid- 
ing more funds for training and services for the 
disadvantaged, so that they would qualify for pub- 
lic jobs. Except for existing New Careers projects, 
which were incorporated into PSC, the prograip's 
plans did not involve creation of new jobs and 
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required little re^alinement of institutional bar- 
riers; hence they were more acceptable to public 
employers than was New Careers. While the pro- 
gram began phasing down in 1971, PSC did show 
that disadvantaged clients could be trainee? and 
hired for public jobs. And the generally high level 
of satisfaction with the program expressed both 
by participants and by their supervisors indicated 
that most of the disadvantaged could perform use- 
ful public service work as elfectively as regular 
employees recruited from other groups. 

This brief summary of earlier work-experience 
efforts indicates that these programs have been 
shaped by a number of goals and limitations: 

— Unlike the New Deal programs, which were 
primarily countercyclical, the aim of the pro- 
grams initiated in the 1960's was to reduce 
the employment problems of the disadvan- 
taged, which persistea wen when there were 
plenty of jobs and few oiemployed. Older, 
younger, minority, and other disadvantaged 
workers became the focus of most public serv- 
ice employment programs. Work experience, 
training, and job restructuring were expected 
to improve their ability to compete for exist- 
ing jobs. 

— There was continuing concern that newly 
created public jobs should produce worth- 
while public services in an efficient manner. 
In some cases, this meant expansion and im- 
provement of existing services. In others, new 
types of social welfare or ffub^ic works proj- 
ects 'were created to utilize the abilities of the 
poorly educated and unskilled. 

— In line with the aim of helping the dis- 
advantaged, public service hiring programs 
were linked to other manpower goals, includ- 
ing improvement of the long-term employ- 
ability of participants, providing, career 
ladders, restructuring institutions to break 
down artificial barriers, and lowel;ing exces- 
sive credential requirements. \ 

— Job creation to diminish public a^istance 
was viewed by some as last-resort employment 
and therefore less desirable than private sec- 
tor jobs. Programs were designed to be tem- 
porary rather than permanent. And earnings 
were usually limited to levels only slightly 
above those of welfare benefits. 



Within these boundaries, experiences with pub- 
lic employment programs prior to 1971 yielded a 
nuniber of important lessons. First, it became clear 
that the public, sector cpuld absorb significant 
] numbers of new workers if sufficient funding were 
' available. While the voter's willingness to increase 
the number pf public service workers was modified 
swnewhat by the higher taxes required to support 
themi, it was clear that existing public services 
could be supplemented by hiring new workers with 
Federal funds* It was also demonstrated that mar- 
ginally skilled^egfiients of the labor force could 
be helpgd-dife^ly by public employment programs. 

Tabids 1. Fkpkral Outlays tor Public SbbvicIb Emplotmknt and Work-Expbribncb Pboobams 

Fiscal Ybar^, 1966-75 



(MUUootofdolkn] 



Progrftn 




10AA 




1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Esti* 
mated 
1975 




139 


^ 

373 


445 


576 


482 


485 


617 


1, 359 


1, 672 


1,342 


2, 132 


Work experience - i- 


139 


373 


445 


576 


482 


485 


617 


800 


659 


792 


777 


Oomprebeiuive manpower as- 




















613 


674 


Neighborhood Youth Corps 


10 
18 
87 


57 
63 
121 


57 
127 
69 


79 
143 
119 


61 


58 
98 


65 


89 


73 






Out-of-school 


106 
121 


95 


125 


118 








136 


204 


297 


220 








10 


9 


31 
27 


37 


42 


69 


75 


82 






Concentrated Employment 
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70 


59 


59 


48 
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48 
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13 
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12 


7 
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15 
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Work experience under title 


21 
3 


76 
21 


120 
11 


98 
5 


26 
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^ 28 
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28 


28 


42 
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35 
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42 


34 
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32 


28 


26 
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Emergency Employment Act, 
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CMA (tiUes I, II, III of CETA).. 
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Nonetheless, several important questions concern- 
ing the apparent "elasticity" of public service em- 
ployment remained unanswered. For example, the 
possibility that the availability of short-tenn Fed- 
eral funding for such jobs may have helped boost 
permanent local demand for public 8erviceabey<md 
realistic levels was never cloeely examine^. Addi- 
tional ambiguities surrounded the special i^tus of 
federally funded employees, particularly in terms 
of their wages and tenure, and thereby their rela- 
tions with employee unions and with regular em- 
ployees* (Federal outlays for work-support pro- 
grams since 1965 are shown in table 1. Diita for the 



early 1970^8 indicate the dominant role in this area 
played by the Public Employment Program^ con- 
sidered in the next section of this chapter.) 

Possibly the meet significant result of the 1960^s 
public employment efforts was improved recogni- 
tion of the necessary tradeoffs among multiple 
needs and goals. Operation Mainstream and NYO. 
provided low-level johs and income supplements, 
but could not provide much training. Public 



Service Careers and New Careers acMeyed-'that 
end, but served fewer and less disadvantaged 
clients at a highV cost and got underway much 
more slowly. Hie goal of work relief was often 
perceived as competitive with the goal of improv- 
ing the future capacity for self-support, and the 
aim of hiring the disadvantaged often seemed to 
conflict with that of filling newly perceived public 
service needs. 



The Emergency Employment Act of 1971 



With the economic downturn of 1970-71, public 
attention shifted from the long-range problems of 
the disadvantaged to the cyclical problems of those 
left jobless by high and rising unemployment. 
Many, however, continued to stress the needs of the 
disadvantaged, whose plight was even more severe 
in a recession. A new approach, capable of attack- 
ing both problems, seemed to be required. Under 
the Emergency Employment Act (EEA) of 1971, 
the Federal Government made available $1 billion 
in fiscal 1972, $1.25 billion in fiscal 1973, and $260 
million in fiscal 1974, under the transitional pro- 
visions of the G(Hnprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, for the creation of State and local 
jobs.' To maximize new hiring, the act provided 
that at least 85 percent of the monqr was to 
be expended for salaries and frbge benefits of 
employees. Funds were granted to approxiipately 
660 larger units of governments— all the States, 
together with counties, cities, and consortia of these 
units with populations of 76,000 or over, and. 
Indian tribal councils. Allocations were based on a 
formula which weighted both the number of unem- 
ployed in each jurisdiction and the severity or rate 
of unemployment within the area. Part of the 
authorized funding was reserved to provide extra 
money for localities with the greatest need — 
defined as those with at least 6-percent unemploy- 
ment for 3 consecutive months. The jobs created 
were to be "real," i.e., they were to produce genuine 
public services. Moreover, the program was de- 
signed as a countercyclical measure to end within 
2 years. 



*The profnim bad b«en seb«<3aled for pbatins out in fiscal 
1974. 



Grafted onto this countercyclical framework 
were a number of other goals. For example^ there 
were provisions for employing specific, target 
groups according to their representation among 
the xmemploy^, including Vietnam-era veterans, 
youth' and older woiters, migiwts, non-English- 
speaking workers, welfare recipients, disadvan- 
taged groups, and displaced scientists and engi- 
neers. There were incentives to encourage changes 
in institutions and within individuals, with money 
available for services and training to improve par- 
ticipants' long-term employability, as well as funds 
which could be used for restructuring civil service 
systems and hiring requirements* In addition. State 
and local governments were designated as ^^pro- 
.gram agents," who were to do their own hiring for 
public projects of their own design. But it was jiot 
reasonable to expect that all of these goals could 
receive equal priority or achieve equal success. In 
many instances, achievement of $ome gaals limited 
success in achieving others. 



Pff AS A COUNTERCYCirCAL TOOL 

The EEA's first aim was to put to work as many 
• unemployed and underemployed individuals as 
the available funds allowed. Hiring more workers 
at lower wages would have had more immediate 
impact on unemployment than hiring fewer higher 
wage workers. And Hiring the disadvantaged and 
the unemployed would have had more long-range 
impact on jobless totals than hiring the better 
qualified, those already employed, or persons not 
in the labor force. ^ ^ 



The speid with which the program waa launched 

and the strength of the re0tricti<»s on subetituticm 
of PEP hiree for workers who would have been 
hired with State and local money limited the de- 
gree to which budget substitution probably diluted 
the countercyclical impacts of the program in its 
early stages^'Within 5 months of enactment, nine- 
tenths of the first year's budget had been distrib- 
uted to program agents, and 88,000 enroUees were 
already on the job* Some uncertainties developed 
later in the program, as a result of postponement 
and reallocation of some program funds for sum- 
mer hiring. For the most part, however, PEP 
functioned effectively in its primary goal of;put- 
ting people to work.* Except for the summer 
• months, when additional funds were used to hire 
temporary workers, PEP eiiiployment averaged 
about 128,000 from October 1971 to April 1974, 
peaking at about 160,000 (exclusive of summer 
hires) in mid-1972 (see chart 5)* During this pe- 
riod, the program hired about 840,000 regular 
employees and aroxmd 317,0(00 summer workers. 

Small administrative overhead and relatively 
low .wage levels meant that PEP was compara- 
tively cost efficiMit. PEP wages in both 1972 and 
1978 were lees tlian two-thirds of the average per 
man-year of employment paid to regular State 
and local employees (although State and local 
government could supplement PEP wages with 
their own funds) ; with less than 5 percent of the 
total money spent for administration, services,/ 
or training, the numbers hired were evidently/ 
near the maximum feasible limits* These lower 
costs per job were primarily the result of the ceil- 
ing of $12,000 per employee, placed on annual Fed- 
eral wage contributions; moreover, most of the 
newly created jobs were entry-level positions. 

The EEA required that all persons hired be 
either unemployed or underemployed, and pro- 
gram statistics indicated that more than 9 of 
every 10 were jobless prior to PEP* Yet inde- 
pendent interviews conducted by program evalu- 
atorjs indicated that 17 percent were not in the 
labor force a month prior to enrollment.^ Some 
of these individuals would have entered the Ikbor 
force even if no PEP jobs were available, but 
some probably were drawn into the job market 
by ihe pi^ogram itself, thu? lowering it.s impact 
on uneffiEl<)ymeijt*-By^the same token, groups 

• See the 1974 Manpower Report, pp. a61-168. 

^Longitudinal Evaluation of the PuUio Employment propramt 
Preliminary Report on the Analyiie of "Wave TV (RoolnrUle» Md. : 
WetUt. Inc.. 1974) » pp. 2:2 and 2:3. ' 



CHART 5 



REGULAR PEP EMPLOYMENT AVERAGED 
NEARLY 130,000 PERSONS FROM 
OCTOBER 1971 TO APRIL 1974. 
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with higher unemployment^rates and longer pe- 
riods of unemploymentr—women, older workers, 
and the less educated—were underrepreeented 
among participants. Those hired were more likely 
to have experienced only short-duration tmem- 
ployment and might be expected to have found 
regular employment more quickly than the dis* 
advantaged ; the impact on aggregate joblessness, 
therefore, was probably less than if the more seri- 
ously disadvantaged, long-term unemployed had 
been hired. 

The net impact of public service employment 
apparently declines over time* Most program 
agents, for example, were eflfeotively prohibited 
from transferring regular employees to PEP pay- 
rolls by a requirement that individuals had to be 
off ah agency payroll for at least 1 month before 
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they could be hired under PEP— but it was iinpos* 
^le. to prevent program agents frmi reducing 
thdr owh hiring effort by gradually aasigmng 
PEP workers to jobs normally performed by reg- 
ular pablic employees or by substituting PEP' 
workers for new employees they might otherwise 
have hired from their own expanding budgets. 
Called "leakage," this diversion of funds had 
Jbeen expected to occur by the second year of the 
program^ and there was con^derable advance spec* 
ulation about the probable extent of such budget 
substitution* Estimates using eccmometric models 
suggested that the long-term (more than 1-year) 
displacement might fall between 60 and 90 per- 
cent; that is, after a period of several quarters, only 
1 to 5 of every 10 PEP jobs created with Federal 
.money would still be actual net additions to State- 
and local employment* State and local program 
agents would have absorbed the balance by lower- 
ing their own hiring below what it otherwise would 
have been« 

Estimating the actual leakage which occurred 
during the 3 years of PEP is quite difficult, since 
there is no accurate way of determining how many 
new employees would have been hired by State 
and local agencies m the absence of the program* ' 
Straight-line projections are of little value because 
hiring fluctuates from year to year in response to 
public needs, revenues, taxing powers, population 
growth, and many other factors. A rou^ calcula- 
tion made by evaluators from the National Plan- 
ning Association, which compared regular PEP 
sites with a sample of sites singled out for special 
high funding, suggested that displacement was 
a:bout 46 percent after 1 year. Uncertainties were 
involved in all of these estimates, but their general 
congruence indicates that there is probably sub- 
stantial leakage in public employment programs. 
Initial displacement may be small, however, espe- 
cially if the program starts quickly. Later, it prob- 
ably affects most of the jobs involvecff 

Although rapid implementation maximizes the 
countercyclical impacts of a public employment 
program, the need for speedy action places burdens 
on State and local governments, since it forces 
them to determine which necessary public services 
are to be provided at once and which can be de- 
layed. Moreover^ quick startups may conflict with 
such other goals of public employment programs 

*AUii fVchter. PuhUe SmpUtjfmtnt Proffnmt: An Evnluativ$ 
Btuif (Wuhloftoo: The Urban Initlttite» September 1074), 
pp. 2-3. 
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as obtaining maximum useful output or providing 
help to the disadvantaged, who might bwefit most 
from longer range plaiming« 
- The issue of budget substitution has important 
implications as well for determining the rclf *ive 
effectiveness of expanded public employment as a 
Government strategy for combating unemploy- 
ment/ since other stimulative policies, such as out- 
ting taxes or boosting Federal spending in the 
private sector, also create jobs. The question is 
which strategy or combination of stratej^es would 
work most quickly and effectively* Simulations by 
the Federal Beseire Board (which assumed that 
no budget substitutions occurred) indicated that 
public employment created more jobs in the short 
run than any of the other alternatives considered*^. 
However, more recent estimates by other Govern- 
ment researchers indicate that, when leakage 
is considered, public employment is more effective 
only over the short run,, while Grovemment pur- 
chased of goods and services may create more net 
jobs over the long run.*" Some critics discotmt this 
by arguing that all stimulative policies have little 
longrun impact. If they are correct, it would ap- 
pear that an effective countercyclical program 
must be tied closely to unemployment levels, must 
swing into action quickly in order to have maxi- 
mum effect, and must phase down before leakage 
be^ns to undermine the basic purpose of the 
program. 

PROVIDING PUBLIC SERVICES 

When PEP was enacted, there were fears that 
many of the jobs would be "make work" or that 
some of the rapidly hired nbw workers wov^ ^ lack 
the equipment or supervision needed- to pei^jrm 
productive public- -servicesr Although there may 
havel&een some misallocation or inefficiency dur- 
ing the rapid startup phase, later evaluations tm- 
derscored the fact that most of the jobs created 
were providing useful public services. 

Such judgments are subjective, of course, since 
deflnitions of "real" public services or "worth- 



•Aodnw r. Brimmer, **A Keir Amertcan I>l]«mm«: Tb« Ttik 
of RecoQdilQff Growth In Productivity and'SmpIoymeot,'* addrett 
before the Joint Board of Dlrectore <^f the Federal Reaerre 
Baok of St Louli, Apr. 18, 1973. 

M Qeorre B. Jobotoo aod Jamei D. TamoU» "Ao nnpaet Bralna* 
tloo of the Public Employment Prorram** (Waihlngton: U.S. 
Department of Labor* Office of the Aiilitant Secretary for 
?o)lcy« Eralnatlon and Reaearch, April 1974). 



while" work vary widely* To some tfritics, mucli 
regular public employment is wasteful, while 
others argue that any job is "real" if it provides 
•some service of value to someone. A few general 
standards are indicative, however* For example, 
.were the jobs similar to those already Existing? 
Were adequate equipment and supervision avail- 
able to permit proper performance of the jobs?^ 
Did PEP employees and their supervisors indi- 
cate satisfaction with their work? And did they see 
it as needed by the community? Each of these 
measures is indirect, but together they may indi- 
cate whether or not the jobs were considei'<»xi 
'worthwhile* ♦ 

Pl^P jobs were generally similar to those already 
funded by State and local governments, and, in 
many cases, the positions were ones already re- 
quei^ed by the agencies but not filled because of 
budget limitations. There were, however, some dif- 
, ierences between the distribution of PEP jobs and 
. those already existing, with heavier emphasis 
among the PEP jobs on public works and trans- 
portation, parks and recreation, and social serv- 
ices, anS much less on hiring for education (largely 
because there was little, if any, growth in educa- 
tion employment) . 
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%< For the most part, this distribution reflected the 
rapid phasing in of the program and the greater 
flexibility of public service needs in some areas. 
For example, licensing requirements tended to 
limit the number of those hired in education, but 
there was usually a backlog of roads to be repaired 
or parks to bd improved. 

While the EEA jobs were less necessary by 
definition than those already funded by St^te and 
local governments, they were still of some value 
to the communities involved. A General Account- 
ing Office evaluation of the public services pro- 
vided with EEA money cited examples of parks, 

, libraries, and other public facilities which re- 
mained open for longer hours; of more police on 
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the streets in high-crime areas; and of increased 
staffing for overworked departments. In many 
cases, the report stated, staff cutbacks were avoided 
by designating the new hires for old job open* 
ings." 

Perhaps the best criteria for judging .the use- 
fulness of the positions created under PEP ftte 
the feelings of the workers and supervisors in- 
volved in the program*. Reports frwn both regular 
and high-impact programs indicated. that most 
employees felt their jobs were fulfilling public 
service needs. In addition, most supervisors Indi* 
cated a high level of satisfaction with their PEP 
employees, ranking them as generally bettor than 
average in their work habits and efficiency when 
compared with regular government employees.^' 

CHANGING INSTITUTIONS AND ^ 
UPGRADING INDIVIDUALS 

In line with earlier experiments made under 
Public Service Careers and New Careers, about 
$17 million in EEA funds was allocated for train- 
ing and other services to enable participants to 
qualify for new positions. To facilitate such up- 
grading, the act also allowed funds to be used to 
reform hiring systems, to reevaluate testing and 
credentials requirements, and to make other 
changes in traditional civil s(>rvice merit systems 
which might aid the disadvantaged — nonpartici- 
pants as well as participante in PEP~in obtaining 
entry and higher level jobs. Limited funding, 
rapid implementation, and the tradeoffs involved 
in serving the target groups resulted in dilution of 
these other manpower goals in the regular PEP* 

Few program agente used the Public Employ- 
ment Program to initiate broad restructuring of 
their personnel hiring Systems, and those who at- 
tempted such an overhaul usually failed to achieve 
rapid alteration of longstending practices* Many 
program agente, however, did lower or suspend 
merit hiring requirements for PEP participants* 
This approach sometimes created problems because 
it established a special class of employees who were 



^PMio Servict Bene^iB from JoU Vnier iU Wm^rfmeif 
Employment Act of 8193022, Retort to the Chalmui of fhm 
Subcommittee on Employment, Manpower, and Porerty, Seutc 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare (WaahlnftOB: U.S. 
General Accountlaf Ofllce, Jane 1078). 

uAh EvoXuation of IMe Economic Impact Prefect ojf the PuWe 
Employment Program, to!. 1, Final Report (Wathlngton: Tkt 
National PUnnlnf ^MOdatton, May 1074), pp. 123->1S4. 
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frequently locked into "aide" and^ other entry-level 
positions outside the normal civil service progres- 
sion. Moreover, it inhibited the transition of many 
PEP hires into permanent agency positions, since 
disadvantaged participants still had to meet civil 
service and union requirements before they could 
bo hired for perjnanent jobs. The result was to fur- 
ther enhance the position of the most qualified 
employees during termination from PEP, 

Similar problems prevented most program 
agents from providing extensive training or serv- 
ices to participants. Again, the emphasis on speed 
and the preference of administrators for more 
qualified participants were key factors in assuring 
that much 'of the available funding went unused 
or was reallocated for additional job slots. 
Through January 1974, only 58 percent of the 
money available for training and services had been 
spent, reaching about 143,000 program partici- 
pants (or about two-fifths of nonsummer enroUees) 
with Federal investments averaging about $70 per 
trainee. These training funds were supplemented 
in many cases by State and local contributions; 
indeed, the total contribution by program agents 
for training and services was greater than that of 
the Federal Government 

It is probable that the limited use of training 
and services resulted directly from the design and 
implementation of the program. With the primary 
emphasis placed on putting people to work in use- 
ful functions, it was imderstandable that program 
agents tended to overlook the training and service 
components of the program. Moreover, agents who 
wanted PEP hires to be indistinguishable from 
regular employees may have hesitated to single 
them out as eligible for special services unavailable 
toothers. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONSHIPS 

In addition to filling State and local needs and 
having a modest effect on hiring practices, PEP 
had some impact on intergovernmental relations, 
since the program was designed to reflect a Gov- 
ernment-wide thnist toward decentralization of 
authority in social programs. Funds were distrib- 
uted directly to units of local government with 
populations in excess of 75.000 on the basis of the 
extent and severity of unemployment. These city 
and county "program agents" could then subcon- 
tract with school systems and other special dis- 



tricts as employing establishments. States got it 
share of jobs in each area related to their share 
of public employment, and they were given respon- 
sibility for administering programs in "balance- 
of-State" areas not eligible as progmm agents 
After the States reallocated their funds to cities 
and counties in the balance-of-State areas and 
program agents distributed their funds among 
subagents, the States employed 15 percent of PEP 
workers, cities 42 percent, counties 28 percent, 
other districts 14 percent, and Indian reservations 
1 percent. ' ' * 

In general, the strong administrative and plan- 
ning ai>thority given to program agents worked 
effectively. The main goals of the program were 
realized with limited" inefficiency, duplication, or 
misuse of funds. States and localities were free to 
apply the money to what they perceived as their 
greatest needs, and the distribution formulas aftd 
allocation procedures generally seemed to get the 
money to those for whom it was intended. In some 
cases, the program spurred attempts at ateawide 
cooperation among governments, with the forma- 
tion of consortia_and other collective agencies of 
government aimed at administering the program 
over entire labor markets rather thaii within single 
political jurisdictions. 

However, when the money reached the State and 
local level, there were occasional claims that pro- 
gram agents who controlled the jobs sometimes abr 
sorbed a disproportionate share of the funds for 
their own payrolls. Through 1973, for e;cample, 
cities had hired 42 percent of PEP enroUees and 
counties 28 percent, compared with their 22- and 
12-percent shares of all State and local employ- 
ment Other, local employers (primarily school 
districts) had only a 14-percent share of PEP em- 
ployment, while they had 39 pei-cent of State and 
local payrolls. 

In contrast. States had- a lower share of PEP 
jobs compared with their total proportion of em- 
ployees — 15 percent under PEP but 27 percent 
of all. At the State level, this unevenness was prob- 
ably the result of the greater difficulties involved 
in quickly expanding statewide services* • 

Another criticism' concerned the relatively low 
emphasis which, State and local governments gave 
to serving the disadvantaged. This argument, how- 
ever was based upon an interpretation of the act 
which gave equal weight to both its human re- 
source and countercyclical goals. Evidently, most 
State and local planners felt that the program's 
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primary aim was simply to put people to work use- 
fully. In the absence of congressional clarification 
of priorities In this multipurpose program, the de- 
cisions made by these program agents could not be 
readily disputed. 



PEP: DID IT REACH THE MARK? 

With so many aims, it was inevitable that, if 
PEP accomplished some things, it would leave 
others undone; Several results stand out: 

\^PEP was too small to materially affect na- 
tM^nal unemployment totals or rates. While 
thete was some ^evidence that the program 
couldsbe stepped up in scale with positive ef- 
fects, the results of PEP as a countercyclical 
program\were not really :»ignificant; 

—There wks plenty of room oh State and local 

\^ 

The Continuins 

With the decline of unemployment ir^ 1972 and 
1973, the need for a countercyclical public employ- 
ment* program waned, .although unutilized fund- 
ing extended PEP activities at a reduced level 
through fiscal 1974 and into fiscal 1975. In its 
place, an initially smaller scale bii^ very similar 
program was authorized by .the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act of 1^9^3. CETA 

adopted much of the language and most of the 

goals of PEP, but shifted its emphasis to the areas 
of the country in which unemployment remained ^ 
high while nationwide averages dropped. Under 
title II of CETA, special funding is available only 
for areas in which the unemployment rate is 
percent or more in each of 3 consecutive months, 
and the relative number of unemployed in the 
qualifying areas is the criterion for the distribu- 
tion of funds* In addition, prime sponsors may op- 
erate public employment programs as one option 
under their regular (title I) manpower grants. 
Early estimates indicated that 5 percent of the ap- 
propriations under title I and virtually all imder 
title II are being used for public employment." 

^ Btt the chapter on CETA Implementation : A Promreu Re- 
port In tbli volume for further dltcuttlon of the uie of CETA 
fondt for public employment proframt. 

/ 



employment rosters for PEP^employecs. Use- 
ful work was done with a minimum of ineffi- 
ciency, and more intensive hiring did not ap- 
pear to overtake the limits of " expansion of 
public services. 

— PEP exerted no major impact on public hir- 
ing policies and provided little training be- 
yond job-acquired and related skills, 

— The concept of decentralized responsibil- 
ity for design* and implementation wais justi- 
fied, as the national goals were generally real- 
ized in the aggregate, though local areas used 
the money in widely divergent ways, 
—To a certain , extent, tlie record of 1*. ^ 
coxmterbalanced the negative stereotype pub- 
lic employment had carried since the New 
Deal, At the least, it demonstrated that a mod- 
est, well-designed program could be popular 
and reasonably effective. 



Developnt^nts. 

CETA^s design was influenced by the lessons 
which emerged from the PEP experience. For ex- 
ample, greater emphasis has been placed on the 
disadvantaged, salary ceilings are lower, and spe- 
cial consideration is accorded those with the most 
severe employment problems. To reduce the like- 
lihood of subsidies' going to regular public >em- 
ployees, a minimum of 30 days' unemployment is 
required before hiring under CETA. Also, admin- 
istration of the program has been streamlined and 
the fund distribution formula has been modified. 
Initially, $370 million was appropriated near the 
end of fiscal 1974 for public hirirfg*under title II 
of CETA. In the fall of 1974, in response to rising 
unemployment levels, $350 million of title II 
funding for fiscal 1975 was obligated, which when 
added to final late fiscal 1974 EEA-transition 
funding and title I planning for public service 
employment, brought to more than $1 billion the 
"in-place" financing for public employment under 
CETA during fiscal 1975. 

Under the new Emergency Jobs and Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act, an additional $875 million 
has already been appropriated for Temporary Em- 
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ployment Assistance.'* With the stated purpose of 
hiring unemployed persons as quickly as possible 
for jobs providing needed services in sucl^fields 
as environmental quality, health care, education, 
recreation, pollution contrpl, and conservation, the / 
new program attempts to minimize budget sub- 
stitution by excluding hires made to fill positions 
created by laying off or terminating regular em- 
ployees in anticipation of filling the job openings 
with an employee subsidized under the new pro- 
gram. The maximum Federal contribution to the 
annual salary for each job, exclusive of fringe 

; benefits, is §10,000, and there is a nationwide aver- 
age goal of $7,800 per job. 
' With its emphasis on according preferential 

^ consideration in hiring to experienced workers 
whoiiave exhausted their unemployment compen- 
sation, or who are not eligible for UI and who have 
been jobless for 15 -weeks or more, Tempoj'ary Em- 
ployment Assistance is clearly aimed atra^dressing 
' cyclical, rather than structural, employment prob- 
lems. The program also features an outreach and 
public information component to encourage em- 
ployment and training of Vietnam-era veterans 
discharged within 4 years of the date of their 
application. ' 

Fuhds will be allocated under a formula which 
differs somewhat from that used in CETA s title 
II. Of the total appropriations for title VI, 90 
percent will be distributed as follows: (a) 50 per- 
cent in proportion to each ai-ea's share of unem- 
ployed persons; (b) 25 percent in proportion to 
the area's share of unemployed persons in excess 
of 4.5 percent of the labor force; and (c) 25 per- 
cent among areas of substantial unemployment 
(i.e., those experiencing unemployment rates of 



6.5 percent or more for 3 consecutive months). The 
remaining 10 percent is for the Secretary of La- 
bor's discretionary use, taking into consideration 
changes in unemployment rates. / 

Areas experiencing unemployment over 7 per- 
cent, and certain other areas, will also be able to 
hire persons who have been unemployed for 16 
days rather than 30, In addition, they will be able 
to bypass the career advancement and transitional 
employment program goals set for other areas and 
employ persons for work on capital improvement 
projects under certain conditions. 

The recent increases in funding have revived 
the question of whether a permanent, locally ad- 
ministered public employment program shoul4 be 
adopted as a major strategy for realizing either 
countercyclical or manpower development goals. 
It is possible that the sustained nature of the fund- 
ing for such a program, even with the fluctuations 
brought about by congressional and Administra- 
tion recognition of changing needs, may lead to 
increased budget substitution. If the PEP experi-. 
ence was indicative, the true job-creation effects 
of expanded public hiring might be expected to 
decline considerably, as appropriations become 
more predictable' and State and local prime spon- 
sors begin to anticipate them in their budgets. 
Larger Federal outlays might then produce pro- 
gressively smaller impacts. On the other hand, if 
tliere are increased Federal incentives or require- 
ments to concentrate on the disadvantaged, there 
would be some redistribution of public jobs in their 
favor, even if the net increase in total public jobs 
from Federal funding was limited because of di- 
version of local funding to uses other than job 
financing. 



The Open Issues 



The program approacfte^s outlined above illus- 
trate the dilemmas involved in designing a public 
employment program capable of meeting many 
needs simultaneously. Most of the unresolved ques- 
tions in today's debate are.the same as those raised 

'^Temporary Employment Aflolstanee provisions under the 
Emergency Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act have been 
officially labeled tUle VI of CETA. whose earlier tUle VI has been 
renumbered as title VIL 
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during the New Deal programs of four decades 
ago. 

First, for example, the potential impact of pub- 
lic employment programs on aggregate unemploy- 
ment is uncertain. On the one hand, spending 
money for wages to hire the unemployed is the 
most direct way to stimulate employment. Yet the . 
Federal job-creation impacts will be blunted to a 



larger or smaller degree by reduced State and local 
payrolls. 

Second, there is a continuing debate over who 
should be served. Should an expanded public em- 
ployment effort focus on the needs of workers with 
an established labor market attac^ent who have 
been temporarily idled and may be the first to 
find new work,*or should those who experieRce 
chronic difficulties in competing for jobs receive 
priority in hiring? 

Third, those who are interested in public service 
employment primarily as a source of jobs and in- 
come for low-income people are' concerned to note 
that even the most generous prc^rram can only 
serve a fraction of the low-income population look- 
ing for jobs. Furthermore, salarie^rovided^re in 
excess of what is needed to bring many households 
out of poverty and are sometimes far higher than 
those many of the poor find it possible ^ earn in 
their regular jobs. These critics regard public 
service employment as a benefit program that, iix 
effect, is more or less arbitrarily rationed to a 
fortunate few among those who are eligible for 
it, epitomizing the inequity of in*kmd approaches 
to assisting the poor. They believe carefully 
.tailored cash programs are the only way to relate 
the benefit to the need and to treat alike all those 
who are in like circiunstances* 

Fourth, the issue of whom to serve is related to 
wage levels and job types. There is continuing 
debate between advocates of a multipurpose pro- 
gram such as EE A (which funded jobs at all levels 
and in a wide range of occupations) and pro- 
ponents oL wrork relief paying wages at, or only 



slightly above, welfare or unemployment compen- 
sation levels. In the fint case, a broader range of 
public service needs can be met and upgrading 
opportunities can be offered, but at the cost of 
drawing people into tlie labor force or from other 
jobs; in the second, greater numbers x>f needy in- 
dividuals can be hired, but at the cost of bypassing 
others who are unemployed and of providing less 
productive services. 

Fifth, there is uncertainty as to how effectively 
counter^clical and human resource development 
goals can be tied together in one program. The dis- 
advantaged will be helped ihost by programs 
which provide sustained help; relatively higher 
wages; maximum services; placement, training, 
and upgrading effotts ; and ioH in the regular pub- 
lic sector. However, these expensive investments 
in human resources are not always compatible with 
countercycli^l aims of quicldy providing the 
greatest niunber of jobs in easily expandable (and 
contractable) public projecta 

Sixth, there is the question of the duration of 
public employment programs .and of the jobs 
which they create. Some advocate short-term jobs 
in order to prevent reliance upon public unemploy- 
ment. Others want to offer employment as long as 
unsubsidized jobs are not available. 

These issues have been involved in every public 
employment program from WPA to CETA. If 
they have not been resolved, it is because of the 
imprecision of theoretical understanding and the 
fundamental normative and political factors 
which are involved in each policy decision con- 
cerning public service employment. 
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f THE CHANGING ECONOMIC 
ROLE OF WOMEN 



Qear indications that wonien workers account 
for significantly larger proportions of the unem- 
ployed during the pr^nt recession than thfey 
did in earlier downturns have underscored the 
change in the economic role assumed by women in 
the last decade or more.* The same* phenomenon 
rais^ important issues concerning the situation 
of women workers in a slackening labor market, 
where those facing layoffs may become the subject 
of conflicting pressures between seniority systems 
and traditional attitudes, on the one hand, and. 
equal employment obligations, o^ the otlier. 

The proclamation of 1975 as International 
Women's Year by the United Nation's General 
Assembly — an obsen-ance which was underscored 
by the issuance of Executive Order 11832 by Presi- 
dent^Ford on January 9, 1975 — has focused world- 
wide attention on the labor market characteristics 
of working women. This chapter explorta Ameri- 
can women's rapidly changing work profiles, 
focusing, in turn* oh current trends in labor force 
activity, on demographfc and social transitions 
affecting women's work lives, and on some of the 
special problems now affecting women workers in 
the United States. In the first section, the rapid 
rises in women's labor force participation rates 
over the past 25 years are explored in terms of 
certain key variables. Of major importance among 
these is the substantial rise in the proportion of 
25- to 34-ycar-old women who have chosen to seek 
employment in spite of the 'presence of preschool- 
or school-age chiKlren in the home. Among other 



^See the chapter on The Employment and Unemployment 
RecrM In'thlff r«port for additional discussion of recent trends 
in unemployment among womeo' workers. 



important factors have been the greatly reduced 
impact of marriage itself upon the labor force 
activity of women and rising levels of educational 
attainment, which have encouraged many women 
to enter an expanding range of jobs. 

Generally rising levels of labor force attach- 
ment, however, have not diminished the impor- 
tance of several problems, each of which is linked 
to sex and/or race discrimination in the workplace 
or in society at large. First, the large wage differ- 
ential between male and female workers has per- 
sisted over the last two decades, 'iilthough earnings 
for both sexes have continued to rise in absolute 
tenns. Second, this rise in absolute earnings has 
benefited only a minority of women in the labor 
force, since nearly two-thirds of all full -time, year- 
round female workers earned less than $7,000 in 
1972. Third, women remain overwhelmingly con- 
centrated in a relatively small number of lower 
paying occupations. Fourth, while about 1 out of 
every 8 families is headed by a woman, the 1^74 
unemployment rate for female family heads aver- 
aged about 7.0 percent. Finally, the high levels 
of labor force attachment among black married 
women aged 25 and over reflect in con- 
siderable degree their continuing obligation to 
supply a sul^tantial proportion of family income 
in order to h^lp compensate for the generally 
low wages of their husbands. 

The chapter's second section turns to nn ex 
amination of the i^cent demographic and sdcial 
changes which have encouraged and reinforced 
women's labor force attachment. Especially im- 
portant among these has been the st(K»p drop in 
average family size since the late 1960's, accom- 
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panied by increasingly widespread acceptance 
of childless marriages. Rising divorce and-separa^ 
tion rates/ a& well as later marriage and expecta- 
tions of greater longevity at midlife, have also been 
contributing factors. Yet these changes in life- 
style and family size may be no more than 
symptomatic of deeper changes in social attitudes 
and expedations both among and toward women. 
Career commitment and occupational aspirations 
are on the rise among younger women, and many 
older women employees indicate that they would 
continue to work even if they could live comfort- 
ably without their earnings. Moreover, within the 
last few years, these attitudinal transformations 
have be^n inflected in the pudi for legislation and 



j)olicy_Jireeted-i;OwaFd eliminating employment 
.discrimination and enhancing equal job oppor- 
tunity. 

The chapter's third section reviews some of the 
special problems of women \^oxkers, beginning 
with an examination of the po .'^erty and economic 
insecurity experienced by female-headed families. 
The difficulties associated with intermittent labor 
force participation and the scheduling of home 
and market work are also scrutinized in this sec- 
tion. The chapter closes with a brief review of some 
questions for the future, whose resolution would' 
remove many of women's remaining employment 
problems during the last quarter of the 20th 
century. 



Women's Labor Market Experience 



LABOir^RGE PARTICIPATION 

, The proportion of women of working age in the 
Ijibor market, which was 33.9 percent in 1950, rose 
by one-third to 44.7 percent in 1973.^ This rapid 
rise in women's labor force participation rates dur- 
ing the past quarter century has had a marked 
effect on the size and composition of the work 
force, on the growth in national product, and on 
the lifestyles of both men and women.' Among the 
many factors promoting or discouraging labor 
fovpe entry, several — including marital status, 
presence and age of childi:en, educational level, 
husband's income, race, general econoinic condi- 
tions, and potential earnings — can play a deter- 
mining role in the decision of a woman to seek paid 
work. 

\ 

Th« Ag« Foctor 

Although the effects of age on women's 'labor 
force activity resemble those prevailing 25iyears 
ago, important changes have occurred in participa- 
tion rates at all ages (see chart 6). During^ the 
1950'8 and early 'I960's, the proportion qJ; older 
women in the work force rose dramatically .(pairtly 



because many women who had worked during 
World War II were eager to seek employment 



CHART 6 

WOMEN'S WORKLIFE PATTERNS ARE 
CHANGING RAPIDLY. 



Percentage of women in the labor force 
70 




* Handbook of Labor StaUttici (Wftshlngton : U.S. Department 
of Ubor, BoreaVt of Labor Statistics, 1974), table 2. p. SI. 
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Table 1. Labor Force Participation Rates of Women, by Age Group, Selected Years 1950 to 

1973 AND Projected 1980 and 1990 



Age 

Total 

16 and 17 years 

18 and 19 years J. 

20 to 24 years Jl 

25 to 34 years l[ 

35 to 44 yews L 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over - 



1950 

33.9 

3a 1 
51.3 
46. 1 
34.0 
39. 1 
38.0 
27.0 
9. 7 



1960 

37.8 

29. 1 
51. 1 
.46.2 
36.0 
43.5 
49. 8 
37.2 
10.8 



1970 

43.4 

34.9 
53.7, 
57.8 
45. 0 
51. 1 
54. 4 
43. 0 
9.7 



1973 



44.7 

39. 1 
56.9 
61. 1 
50. 1 
53. 3 
53.7 
41. 1 
8.9 



1980 

45.6 

304 
55. 0 
63.6 
50.4 
53.5 
56.6 
45. 1 
9. 1 



1990 



46.5 

37. 4 
56. 3 
36.4 
51.6 
55. 4 
58.3 
46. 1 
8.8 



6ouKC£: mndbook of Labor Statittia OVashfngton: U.S. Bcpftrtment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, ^974), table 2, p. 31. 



again, once their children had ertered or com- 
pleted school). From 38 percent in 1950, the par- 
ticipation rate for women 45 to 54 years of age 
rose to 51 percent in 1964, while the rate for 
women 55 to 64 rose from 27 percent to 40 percent 
(see table 1). The mi(M960's then saw an up- 
surge in participation by younger women, as the 
20- to 24-year-old group increased its participation 
rate from 50 percent in 1964 to 61 percent in 1973, 
and the 25- to 34-year age group from 37 percent to 
50 percent during the. same period. Both the 
earlier rise in participation by older women and 
, the later rise by younger women were accompanied 
by a steady growth in participation by the inter- 
mediate 35- to 44-year age group during the two 
and a half decades. 

Increases in labor force participation rates are 
expected to continue for all but the youngest and 
jOkiest groups, but a remarkable shift has already 
/occurred.^' While age still has the same relative ef- 



* Bureau of Labor Statistics projections of participation rates 
In 1980 and 1990 may be understated, given the sharp drop In 
birth rates during the early 1970'8 and the continued Improve- 
ment In women's educational levels. Recent research, such as that 
by M. O. SoboK "A Dynamic Analysis of liabor Force Partlclpa- . 
tlon of Married Women of Chlldbearing Age," Journal of Human 
Retources, Fall 1973, Indicates that expected family size and 
wife's education are "of utmost significance" In predicting 
participation rates. On the basis of these trends, a sltable 
Increase In the labor force participation of married women may 
be expected. Lower levels of economic activity coold lower 
female work rAtes. but'the composition of any long-term rise In 
unemployment Is uncertain and more women, Instead of fewer, 
may seek jobs If men are displaced. Already, some of the projected 
participation rates for 1980 and 1990 have been snrpassed by 
several age groups In 1973. Even If there Is a short-term setback 
in the growth of female work force activity, it appears that 
female participation rates conld grow somewhat faster than has 
been Projected. 



feet on participation rates as it did in 1950, the 
growth in participation rates for all women has 
been so rapid that the proportion of women aged 
25 to 34 who are in the work force today has 
reached the rate of the most active age gi'oups of 
1950. And mothers with "school-age children are 
just as likely to work today as were unmarried 
young women of the 1950's. 



Marital Status and Children 

^ Women who have never married have much 
higher rates of labor force activity than do women 
who have (see table 2). Still, the participation 
rates of married women have risen sharply since 
1950, when they were 14 percentage points below 



TabivE 2. Labor FdRCE Participation Rates ^ 
OF Women, bv MArital Status, Selected 
Years, 1950 to 1974\ 



Year 


Never 
married 


^Married, 
m^sband 
prbaent 


Widowed, 
divorced, 
or separated 


1950 


50. 5 




37.8 


1955, _ 


46. 4 


27.7 


\ 3a 6 
40. 0 


1960. 


44. 1 


30, 5 


1965 


40.5 


34.7 


^ ^ 38, 9 


1970 


53.0 


40, 8 


3Q. 1 


1973 


55,8 


42.2 


39. 6^ 


1974 


57. 2 


43.0 


40.9 











' Percent of nonlnstltutloual population In tho labor torw. 
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the rate for widowed, divorced, or separated 
women and nearly 27 percentage points below that 
for single women. While just over half of the 
single women were in the work force, the same was 
true of less than 1 out of every 4 married women 
with husbands present. By 1974, however, 43 per- 
cent of married women with husbands present 
were in the labor force, compared with 57 percent 
of single and 41 percent of widowed, separated, 
or divorced women.* Thus, while marriage still 
'reduces the labor market activity jof women, its 
impact has been greatly lessened. Participation 
rates for married women are expected to continue 
to rise, as marital status becomes a less significant 
factor in determining work force activity. 

Married women, however, still have signifi- 
cantly different participation rates when they have 
preschool-age children (chart 7). In March 1974, 
married women without children under 18 years of 
age had a partfcipation rate of 43.0 percent, and 
married women with only school-i^ge children 
had a participation rate of about 51 percent. By 
contrast, the rate for married women with pre- 
school-age children was 36 percent, while that for 
women with both preschool- and school-age chil- 
dren was 33 percent. 

Although the presence of preschool-age children 
therefore remains a significant factor in reducing 
the participation rates of married women, it is 
important to note a considerable growth in work 
force participatipn of this group. In fact, married 
women with preschool-age children are now in the 
work force as often as were married women who 
either had no children under 18 or who had only 
school-age children in 1950. This development is 
certain to have important consequences in terms 
of the cumulative labor force experience and em- 
ployment continuity of working wives. 

The presence of greater numbers of children in 
the same age group tends to reduce the participa- 
tion rate of married women, but the age of the chil- 
dren statistically .swamps the effect of greater num- 
bers. For example, 59 percent of the married 
women aged 30 to H with three or more children 
aged 12 to 17 worked in 1970. But when only one 
child imder 3 years of age was present, the partici- 
pation rate was 32 percent. 

However, just as the impact of household duties 
on womeji's market work has lessened, so too the 

*For more Informntion on the current labor force p&i- 
tlclpatlon of women, see Howanl Hayghe, "Mnrltal nnrt Family 
Chflracteristlcg of Workers, March 1074.'* Monthly Labor Review, 
^.Jahuftry 1975. pp, 60-64. ; 



CHART 7 

THE PRESENCE OF PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN REMAINS IMPORTANT IN RE- 
DUCING LABOR FOpCE PARTICIPATION 
AMONG MARRIED WOMEN. 

Labor force participation 
(March 1974) 

Rbit 

80 

\ I Total (Married women, husbartds pctsent) 




MARRIED WOMEN 



- Source' U.S Oepartmtnt of Labor. 

r 



constraints imposed by having young children 
seem to be l(»ss severe tlian in earlier years (or, con- 
versely, the financial and psychological constraints 
of not worjcing may have become more crucial). 
Wliereas li950 paiticipation rates for 25- to 34- 
year-old tvomen were about one-fourth lower than 
the rates for women aged 20 to 24, by 1974 the par- 
ticipation rate of the 25-10-34 group was less than 
a fifth below that of the younger women. If this 
trend continues, traditional female worklife pat- 
terns will gradually be replaced by something 
closer to the patterns of their male coworkers. 

Educational AHainmenf and 
Husbands* Earnings 

Another important factor in female participa- 
tion rates is the level of education attained. Work 



force activity rises with educational attainment in 
a consistent pattern, except for the slightly lower 
rates for women with 1 to 3 years of college, whose 
earnings differ only moderately from those of 
high school graduates. The association of earn- 
ings with educational attainment provides a par- 
tial explanation of this positive correlation; earn- 
ings rise^th increased educational attainment, 
the higher wages providing an added incentive to 
many women to undertake paid work, even when 
it is combined with household obligations. In 1952, 
the average level of educational attainment for 
working women in the United States was 12.0 
years, rising to 12.2 years in 1962 and 12.4 years in 
1972 — a steady growth that has attracted some 
women into a widening range of jobs. 

It should be noted, however, that higher earn- 
ings provide only a portion of the explanation for 
higher labor force participation rates among col- 
lege-educated women. Other causal elements may 
include, for example, the fact that commitment to 
a paiticular vocation is likely to be more intense 
among women who have been willing to pursue 
supplementary years of education. Exposure in col- 
lege to an emphasis on lifetime careers may well be 
another factor of considerable importance in in- 
fluencing decisions to work. 

Although improved educational levels and earn- 
ings liave been accompanied by higher work force 
rates for women, higher earnings by husbands 
have been associated with lower participation 
rates by their wives. While this still appears to be 
true to some extent, two important changes have 
occurred in the last 20 years. First, there has been 
a continuing upward shift in participation rates 
by wives with husbands at all income levels, re- 
flecting women's improved earnings and employ- 
ment opportunities as well as the continuing pres- 
sure of family budgetary needs. The positive ef- 
fect of increases in women s own earnings has 
more than offset the negative impact of higher 
earnings of husbands, resulting in increases in 
both family income and the participation rate of 
wives over time. 

Second, the inverse relationship between hus- 
bands' earnings and wives' participation rates has 
l)ecome less consistent. While 1051 participation 
rates of wives were highest for those whose hus- 
bands earned less than $3,000 (in 1973 dollars), 
wives whose husbands' earn)** rs were in the $»'),000- 
to-$r),999 bracket (in 197L olhirs) wer-e the most 
likely to be in the labor market by 19G0; by 1973, 



the highest participation rates had shifted to wives 
with husbands eaniing between $7,000 and $9,999 
(in 1973 dollars). The increased earnings and em- 
ployment oppoitunities available to wives,, with 
higher levels of educational attainment jth us may. 
be changing the earlier invei'se relationship be- 
tween husbands' earnings and wives' participation 
rates. 



Racial Factors 

It is important to cpnsider the effect of race, 
along with age, education, and husbands' earnings, 
on female labor force participation rates. Except 
among those who are single or aged 16 to 24 years, 
the proportion of black women of working age who 
are in the labor market is significantly higher than 
that of white women, irrespective of the other fac- 
tors considered. At each age level, except in the 
16- to 24-year-old groups, black women had higher 
participation rates in 1973, as shown below: 



Labor fOTCtpaTtlcipati<m rata of women, I97S 




Age 


Black 


White 




24. 3 


41.7 




45. 1 


58.9 




57.5 


61.6 




61.0 


48.5 




60. 7 


52.2 




56.4 


53.4 




44.7 


40.8 


Source: JIandbook of Labor StatUties. 1974, table 4, pp. 38-39. 





The lower participation rates for younger black 
women a} pear to be slightly more related to such 
factors as school attendance and job-search diffi- 
culties than to home maintenance responsibilities. 
In a 1973 survey of young women aged 16 to 24 
who were not in the labor force, 44.1 percent of the 
whites, but only 36.7 percent of the blacks, gave 
home responsibilities as the reason for nonpartici- 
pation. In contrast, 46,0 percent of the black 
women in the sample listed school responsibilities, 
while only 42.8 percent of the white ones gave this 
reason.^ 

Except for single women, who are primarily in 
the 16- to 24-year age group and have lower par- 
ticipation rates, and women who head families, 
black women have higher rates of labor market ac- 
tivity than white ones of comparable marital 
status. f'orBxainple, among married women, blacks 

^Handbook of Labor Statiitia, 1974. table 9. pp. 49-50. 
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display higher participation rates than whites, re- 
gardless of husbands' earnings. Indeed, 54 percent 
of black married. women with husbands present 
were in the labor force in 1973, in contrast to 41 
percent of white women of similar marital status; 
and 44 percent of black women who were widowed^ 
divorced, or separated were working or seeking 
work, in contrast to 39 percent of their white coun- 
terparts, The presence of children, especially 
young children, is also less of a' constraint to black 
married women than it is to white ones. While 54- 
percent of black women with cliildren under 6 years 
of age were labor force members in 1973, this was 
true of only 31 percent jf white women with pre- 
.school-age children. 

Education, particularly college education, raises 
participation rates niore for black than for white 
women. However, while black women (including 
those whose husbands earn $10*000 or more per 
year) have traditionally shown a much greater 
attachment to the labor force than white women, 
the recent rise in white women's participation rates 
has been much faster, as the following tabulation 
shows: 



Tjabor fOTU poriicipotion raUt of women 
SeUded Veart Black While 



1950 


46.9 


32. 6 


1955_ 


46. 1 


34. 5 


1S60 


..... 48.2 


36. 5 


1965 


48.6 


38. 1 


1970 


49. 5 


42. 6 


1973 _- 


_ 49.1 


44. 1 


1974.- - 


49. 1 


45. 2 



SoORCE ; U.S. Department of I^bor, Bureau of I^bor Statistics. 



Consequently, the longstanding difference be- 
tween participation rates of black and white 
women is narrowing, as the general rise in these 
rates continues. 

OCCUPATIONS AND PAY 

Differences in the occupational distribution of 
men and women workers remain substantial, both 
among industry groups and between white- and 



blue-collar categories. For example, women ac- 
count for 49 percent of white-collar workers, but 
only 17 percent of those in blue-collar jobs; simi- 
larly, in the service sector, 63 percent of jobholders 
are women. These differences require further 
breakdown, however, since significant variations 
occur within occupational groups. For example, 
approximately equal proportions of women and 
men are professional or technical workers, .but 
women are heavily concentrated in the lower pay- 
ing teaching and nursing fields, while more men 
are found in such higher pacing profcvssions as 
law, medicine, and engineering. 

The service sector remains the most important 
employer of women, as shown in chart 8. Nearly 
one-fourth of all women workers are employed in 
the industry, where they make up over one-half of 
all employees. 

Within the service industry category, nearly 
two-thirds of the workers in education, and three- 
fourths of those in medical-health and personal 
services (including work performed in hotels and 
private homes) , are female.* The predominance of 
women in these areas has been attributed to the 
similarity of the work to the activities tradition- 
ally carried out by women in the home. Teaching 
children and young adults, nursing the sick, and 
preparing food are seen as extensions of what 
women do as homemakers. In addition, the 
availability of part-time or shift work in this 
sector" is attractive to women who have young 
children. | 

The growing number of services available in Ip- 
cent years has provided more and more joh< in tie 
types of work that were familiar to women. Con- 
vei-soly, the i-apid growth in the American econ- 
omy during that {wriod was made possible be- 
cause the fastest growing sector had access to a 
large supply of women workers who were able to 
perform a wide range of services.® Tradition not- 

•E. Waldman ami B. J. McE/iddy, "Where Women Work — An 
Analysis by Industry and Occupation," Monthlu Labor Revitto, 
May 1974. pp. 3-13 

^Nearly half of all voluntary part-time workers arc in the 
finance and service Industry groups. Handbook of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1074. table 22, p. 78. . 

" For an analysis of this trend, see V K. Oppenheimer, The 
Female Labor Force in the United Bta*ei (Berkeley : University 
of California Press, 1970). 
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CHART 8 

WOMEN CONTINUE TO FIND JOBS MORE EASILY IN SOME INDUSTRIES 
THAN IN 13THERS. 
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withstanding, women are also heavily represented 
in government, retail trade, and manufacturing. 
Indeed, in 1973, these three groups, along with the 
service category, accounted for nearly 90 percent 
of female employment. 

Women workers have also entered other indus- 
trial sectors in significant numbers, however. 
Women's share of employment in finance, for ex- 
ample, now exceeds half of all jobs; and in trans- 
poitation, women have moi*c than one-fifth of the 
total employment. 

These apparent gains are tempered, however, by 
the continued poor representation of women in 
senior positions within each industry category. 
There has been a significant decline within the 
service sector in the proportion of women in pro- 
fessional and technical positions over the last quar- 
ter cei)tury, offsetting the increase in the numbei-s 
of professional and technical women in the trade 
and manufacturing groups. 

Still, some penetration of the industrial sec- 



tors traditionally closed to women is occurring. 
Associated with this is an increase in the propor- 
tion of women seeking the necessary training re- 
quired to undertake new career opportunities. 
However, much greater progress is needed in this 
regard if an oversupply of women in the tradi- 
tional areas of employment is to be avoided in the 
future," and if women are to attain the level of 
responsibility within the laboi- force that their 
proportional representation in the labor market 
warrants. 



•Neftl H. Bosentbal, In CoUege Educated Workers, 1968-80 
(Washington : U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1970), BLS Bulletin 1676, p. 4. states: "Over the 1068-80 
period! the number of women graduatefl Is expected to Increase 
two-thlrdH, or twlco the rnte [of Increnne] for men. Traditional 
♦women'K' fields will not be able to absorb this Increane because 
about 2 out of every 5 women In profesHlonal and related jobs 
are elementary or secondnry school teachers, . Some may 
entiT social work, chemistry. eaRlneerlnff. or other shortage areas 
to help achieve a sui^ply-demand balance and Improve th^lr own 
employment lirospects. Unless women enlarge the range of oc- 
cupatlons. strong compeUtion for Jobs may develop." 
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Certain issues— the scheduling of work, the level 
of unemployment suffered, and wages earned— are 
of particular importance in this context: 

—FuU-Time and Part-Time Work : About 7 
out of 10 women workers have full-time jobs 
at soine time during the year, but only about 
4 out of 10 maintain full-time jobs throughout 
the year. Students, women with family re- 
sponsibilities, and women over 65 years of age 
often prefer part-time employment, which is 
most frequently available in the service and 
trade industry categories. 
— Unemployment: Teenage black women suf- 
fer the highest unemployment rates of any 
group classified by age, race, or sex. About 1 
out of every 3 young minority women was un- 
employed in 1974. White women of all ages 
and minority women aged 20 and over suffered 
less joblessness than black female teenagers — 
but, for all classifications, the unemployment 
rates for women are significantly higher than 
those for men (often because of the difficult^ 
experienced by many women in finding! re- 
entry jobs after a period of absence from the 
labor force) . Recent job market trends show 
a worsening of female unemployment as the 
labor market continues to slacken, particu- 
larly as layoffs first affect those with the least 
seniority. Recently hired workers, including 
many women and minority group members, 
have become the early casualties of the eco- 
nomic downturn. In some cases, such layoffs 
have highlighted the potential legal flict 
between affirmative action plans and seniority 
rules within individual firms, but litigation on 
this issue is still in process. 

— Earnings: Nearly two-thirds of all full- 
time, year-round female workers earned less 
than $7,000 in 1972. In the same year, over 
three-fourths of full-time, year-round male 
workers earned over $7,000.*^ Moreover, the 
large earnings differential between male and 
female workers has persisted over the past two 
decadesj even when adjusted for hours of work 
and level of education (see chart 9). 



CHART 9 



^•ReTlsed Ubieg for the "Fact Sheet on the Earnings Gap" 
(WaihlDgtOD : U.S. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau. 
March 1974). 
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THE LARGE EARNINGS DIFFERENTIAL 
BETWEEN MALE AND FEMALE 
WORKERS STILL EXISTS. 



Percent 




1945 



1955 



1965 



1975 



Note TheanmustearninQs data for 1970-72 are not itrictty com- 
parable wtth thote (or prior yean, which are *zt wage Arxl 
talary income onty and 6o not include tarnmgi oi ttlf* 
employed pertoni 

Source U S. Department of Labor ar>d Council of Ecor>omic Adviser*. 
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Furthermore, a classification of occupations 
by earnings reveals a marked similarity to a 
classification of jobs by sex. In fact, overall 
average earnings in private industry were 
$i.06 per hour in March 1974, but average rates 
in occupations with high proportions of 
women were often nearer to $3 than to $4. 
By contrast, the areas of extensive unioniza- 
tion and the lowest female participation, con- 
struction (where only Q percent of the workers 
were women) and mining (with 8 percent 
women), had average earnings of $6.75 and 
$4.99, respectively. 

. Women are not only concentrated in the 
lower paying industries but they are also 
found in relatively large numbers, in non- 
unionized business enterprises and in the 
lower paying occupational groi;ps^ including 
clerical workers an~d service workers. In ad- 
dition, even when both sexes are well rep- 
resented in an occupational group, women's 
earnings are substantially lower than those of 
men (see table 3): 

* Various studies have found the overall dis- 
crepancy between male and female earnings 
to be around 40 percent." Some researchers 
have argued that they could explain nearly all 
of this sex differential by controlling for such 
factors as part-time employment and differ- 
ences in job responsibilities, education, and 
length of service." Most of these studies, how- 
ever, find that large diffeientials remain; in 
addition, case studies have found -earnings 
differences even for the same job assignment 
and with great similarity in performance.'^ 
One case study indicated that variations in 



Table 3. Median Incomes op Full-Timb 
Women Workers by Occupation, 1972 



u Some examples of unadjusted differentials found are 68 
percent In £/. B. Suter and H. P. Miner. "Income Differences 
Between Men and Career Women," American Journal of Bociol- 
oov', January 1078, p. '062;^ 45 percent In M. S. Cohen, "Sex 
Differences In Compensation," The Journal of Human Retourcet, 
Fall 1071, p. 485 : 40 percent In V. R. Fuchs. "Differences In 
Hourly Karnlngs lietween Men and Women." 2ionthlu Labor 
Review, May 1071. p. 10 ; and 35 percent In K. Oaxaca, "Sex 
Discrimination In Wages" In Ashen felter and Rees (eds.). J>i$' 
crlminaUon in Labor Market$ (Princeton, N.J. : Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1073). p. 148. 

^ Cohen, op. clt., found that these factors explained 38 percent 
of the differential ; Fuchs, op. clt., 34 percent ; and Oaxaca, op. 
clt., 20 percent. Sec also the Economic Report of the President 
(Washington : U.S. Council of Economic Advisers, February 
1074). pp 154-101. for a dlficiisslon of the Impact of labor foice 
Intermlttcncy on women's earnings. 

*»C. R. Martin. Jr.. "Suppott for Women's Lib: Management 
Performance," Southern Journal of Buaineaa, February 1072. 
p. 25. 



Major occupation group 



Professional and technical workers.. 

Nonfarm managers and admin- 
istrators - -4 

Clerical workers 

Sales workers 

Operatives, including transportation. 

Service workers (except private 
liousehold) - 

Private household 

Nonfarm laborers 



Median 

income 



Percent 
of men's 
income 



$8, 796 


68 


7, 306 


53 


6,039 


63 


4,575 


40 


5, 021 


58 


4, 606 


59 


2, 385 


0) 


4, 755 


63 



> Percent not ihown where median Income of men Is baaed on fewer than 
76, 000 individuals. 

SouROt: Revised Ubles for the "Fact Sheet on the Earnings Gap" (Wash* 
Ington: U. 8. Department of Labor. Women's Bureau, March 1974). 



such factors as education and experience ex- 
plained only half of the difference between 
men and \^men in job level assignments.^* 

Although recent action to strengthen equal pay 
laws may eventually overcome discrimination in 
earnings for the same job assignments, it will be 
much more difficult to remove discrimination in 
the making of job assignments. However, recent 
evidence suggests that pressures for change may 
be building. While the average annual discrepancy 
between the mean incomes of men and women 
working full time, year round remained substan- 
tially unchanged over the 1969-73 period, reports 
of occupational discrimination doubled." 

To a considerable degree, female occupational 
distribution results from a culniination of in- 
fluences that start in childhood. Role differentia- 
tion in early life later affects educational- and oc- 
cupational choices, hours and location of work, 
and other factors which relegate women to lower 
level positions in the lower paying industries. 
Altering this occupational distribution requires 
not only the legal prohibition of discrimination but 
also some fundamental changes in attitudes within 
the home, the school, and the workplace. 



"B. O. Mnlklel and J. A. Malklel. "Male-Female Pay Differ- 
entials In Professional Employment," American Economic 
Review, September 107^1. p. 70S. 

15 0. L. Staines and R. P. Qulnn, "Trends In Objective and 
Subjective Sex Discrimination In Occupations: 1969-73" (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan. Survey Research Center. 1074). 
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Demographic and Social Change 



CHANGES IN LIFESTYLE 
AND LIFE EXPEaANCY 

Traditionally, childbearing has brought with it 
not merely a temporary absence from paid employ-^ 
ment but a complete withdrawal from the work 
force for a period of years (the time being ex- 
tended by the birth of each successive child). Of 
crucial importance to the woman worker's career 
development is the fact that this withdrawal gen- 

, erally occurs during those years in which job ad- 
vancement would be most rapid. Thus, women lose 
the opportunity to establish their careers or to gain 
seniority or experience prior to withdrawal. The 
longer the absence, the less meaningful is previous 
work in providing credentials for reentry. 

The greater the number of children, the more 
profoundly marked are these effects. It is of major 
significance, therefore, that recent years have 
brought a drastic decline in average family size." 
From 1965 to 1973, the average number of children 
per husband-wife family with children dropped 
from 2.44 to 2.18. This decline is not just a post- 
ponement of births; the average total number of 
births expected by- women (aged 18 to 24) durin^r 
their lifetime was 3.2 in 1965, but only 2.3 by 1972. 
The Nation's birth rate in 1974 was down to 14.8 
per thousand of population — lower even tlmn the 
level reached in the depression of the 1930's. 
Whereas wives 18 to 24 in 1950 most often expected 

^to have four or more children, in 1072 the com- 

^.'monly expected number was two. 

Acceptance of childless marriages is also in- 
creasingly widespread. Indeed, as women find 
paid employment more appealing, the trend 
toward smaller family size is accentuated. Public 
concern over the implications of unlimited popula- 
tion growth, along with the greater availability 
;and sophistication of contraceptive devices which 
enable the spacing and timing of births to conform 
more nearly to the mother's work preferences, 
sfio&k^ continue to reduce the average length of 
time women are ont of the work force in the years 
ahead. 

"It should be noted that the postwar "baby boom'* can bo 
rJcwcd as a short term aberration In a long term ileoMno In famlU 
fiiic. underway since at least the turn of the century and common 
to most IndustrlaMzed nations. 



Along with these changes in fertility, other sig- 
nificant family-related factors are encouraging 
female labor force participation. For example, 
divorced or separated women with children have 
had consistently higher participation rates than 
married women with children, as shown below. 
Hence, some of the recent increases in female labor 
force i)articipation must be attributed to rises in 
the divorce rate." 

^ PartMMion rtUei of teamen tjf pretenee of hu$band and preitnee end age of 
chUdren, ms 

Married, Widowtd* 
kutband diwrcedt or 
preeent HvareUd 

Children under 18 years old 41. 7 59. 7 

Children 6 to 17 years old 50. 1 68. 3 

Children 3 to 5 years old 38. 3 54. 8 

Children under 3 years old IJ9, 4 38. 5 

SouBCi: U.S. DeiMirtment of Labor, Special Labor Force Report. No. IM, 
Uble F, p. 19. 

In addition to work-inducing changes in family 
lifestyles, there has been a dramatic rise in female 
life expectancy during the past half century. The 
life expectancy of a girl bom in 1971 was 74.8 
years, nearly 7^/^ years longer than that of a boy 
born in the same year. (In 1920, the gap was only 
1 year.) The improvement in women's chances for 
survival after childbirth is illustrated by the in- 
crease in life expectancy at ago 20. While it rose 
2.5 years for white and 4.2 years %r black men 
between iJ40 and 1970, it increased 5.7 and 9.5 
,vears for white and black women, respectively, 
over the same period. A longer lifespan affords an 
increase as well in the potential worklife of 
women. In effect, employment for older women has 
come to fill yeais that women in ciirlier eras did 
not have, since many did not sunnve far beyond 
the childbearing age^ 

CHANGES IN AHITUDES 

AND EXPECTATIONS \ 

Mature women are now in the labor force, far 
more fi-equently than they expected to be in their 

"Between 1960 nnd 1069, the divorce rate for couples without 
children roser 36.9 percentt but for couples with children It rose 
61.8 percent (and for those with four or more children, by 83.3 
percent). See E. Waldman and R. Whltmore, "Children of Work- 
ing Mothers." Monthly Labor Review, May 1974, p. 53. • 



earlier years. A longitudinal study of young 
women" aged 14 to 24 in 1968 over the 1968-70 
period indicated that about two-fifths of those sur- 
veyed altered their plans for age 35. And, over-* 
whelmingly, they moved in the direction of labor 
force entry: 

JUe$ IMi tm 

Black t 47 69 

WKite . — - . 27 42 

SotTia: *'Yein for DmIiIoo/* toL 4 (Cohnnbus: Tti6 Ohio' 8Ut« 
Uniytnlty, Center for Hmnvi Rmoutco RetMrcb, December 1973), p. 15. 

/ 

Moreover, these revisions in plans are consistent 
with those currently exhibited by women in the 
35- to 44-year age group, whose present participa- 
tion rates are 151 percent and 51 percent for black 
and white women, respectively. 

The study attributes women's plans for increased 
work to their reduced childbearing expectations 
and their own changing concept of the role of 
women. Since the young women who were attend- 
ing school during the period of the survey^ ex- 
hibited the greatest change in plans concerning 
work, educational influences seem to have played a 
significant role in forming family and work ^Is. 

Occupational aspirations of this same group of 
women are even more indicative of an increasing 
commitment to market careers. About three- 
fourths of the white and two-thirds of the black 
women indicated preferences for white-collar oc- 
cupations, with fully half of the white-collar as- 
pirants looking forward to work in professional, 
technical, or managerial jobs.** These goals appear 
overly optimistic when compared with the per- 
formance of women in the 30- to 44-year age group 
who were surveyed in a similar longitudinal 
study." Ii) 1967, only 23 percent of the white and 
less than 14 percent of the black women who were 
then 3Mo 39 years of age and were employed as 
wa^ancKsalary workers were in professional or 
managerull positions. Even with increasing educa- 
tionaV^tftainment and greater job market oppor- 
tunities for women, it is doubtful, therefore, that 
the aspirations of the younger women will be 
achieved. However, their stated goals indicate that 

»»"Yftr» for Dedtion," voL 3 (Columbug: The Ohio Stat' 
UnlTer«lty» Center for Human Renonrc** Research, for the U.:-. 
Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, December 
IT. 

^ oSaX OMtr$, Tol. 1 ( Wathlnfton : 0.8. Department of 
Labor, ICanpower Administration, 1970), Manpower Research 
Honofrapb Ko. 21. 



• women not only expect to enter the wprk force in 
increasing numbers, but are also aiming at higher 
level positions than women workers are currently 
achieving. 

Some of the strongest evidence of the commit- 
ment of women to market work has emerged from 
the survey of women aged 30 to 44. Amonjg the 
women in this age group, 60 percent of the white 
and 67 percent of the black workers reported that 
they would continue to work even if they could 
live comfortably without their earnings. The snr-, 
vey's findings are reinforced by the fact that the 
same women displayed considerable attachment to 
their current jobs; 40 percent of the white and 25 
percent of the black respondents indicated that 
they would not change jobs even for a considerable 
wage increase. While this may reflect the women's 
perceptions of^^he limited jobs available to them, 
the results nevertheless illustrate the extent to 
y which women have made permanent job commit- 
ments. And although most women are found in^ 
the lower paying, lower status jobs, they nevertlie- 
less express a surprising degree of satisfaction in 
\ the jobs held. Over two-thirds of white women and 
nearly three-fifths of bla^ women reported that 
they liked their jobs *^ery much." Whether 
younger women entering the work force with 
higher levels of education and aspirations will be 
similarly content with lower level jobs is uncer- 
tain, however.*^ 

A married woman's perception of her husband's 
attitude toward her working is also ah important 
determinant of her labor market decision. White 
women who reported their husbands' attitudes as 
favorable were in the labor force nearly four times 
as long, according .to the 1967 survey, as those who 
reported unfavorable attitudes. For black women, 
the work period was over l^^ times as long.** It 
is not clear whether husbands' attitudes are^ be- 
coming more supportive of female work force par- 
ticipation, but it is clear that wives' commitment 
to work is becoming more and more like that of 
•their spouses. 

One recent study of job satisfaction reports that 
no significant sex-related difference in overall job 
satisfaction was found in national surveys con- 
ducted during the 1962-73 period." Furthermore, 
even though women were found to be more con- 

» Ibid., pp. 207-209. H 
« Ibid., p. 72. jS 

«/ob SatiifacHon: li Tftere a Trendf (Washington: U.S. 
Department of Labor. Manpower Administration, 1974). Han- 
power Research Monograph No. 80. pp. 10. 11. and 64. 
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cerned with the social and psychological aspects of 
their jobs, men and women were equally dissatis- 
fied with intellectually undemanding jobs. Fi- 
nally, just as men work for a living, women, too, 
work for niucli more than "pin money." Two out 
of five working women are economically inde- 
pendent, and in many poorer families, women pro- 
vided the bulk of the family income." 



EDUCATIONAL CHAf^l^ES 

^ \ 
In the past, the relatively small proportion of 
women continuing through college and graduate 
training \Va8 predictable, given the existence of so- 
cial mores that downgraded femininq education 
and the lack of suitable job opportunities for edu- 
cated women. Perception of tliis lower likely re- 
turn on investment in human capital discouraged ' 
investments in higher education by women and 
thereby helpeji to create a chain of factors which 
maintained the stereotyped occupational distribu- 
tion of women workers. Enlarged career opportu- 
nities and changing attitudes show that this chain 
may be weakening, however. In recent yeai^, , 
about 70 percent of the girls aged 14 to 17 
years expected postsccondary education,'* while 
'only 29 i)ercent of those aged 20 to 24-and 26 per- 
cent .of those aged 25 to 29 actually had one or 
more years of such education. Again, the aspira- 
tions of today's 14- to l7-year-olds may be un real- 
istically high. But they demonstrate an attitude 
that brings a new" perspective to women's future 
work force participation. 

■ More wotnen than men workers have completed 
high school, but only three-fourths as many women 
as men have gone on to college. FurtherinoiiJ, in 
1971, while women earned 42 percent of all bache- 
lor's degrees and 40 percent of all master's degrees, 
they gained only 14 percent of the doctorates. But. 
while graduate enrollments are currently falling 
(for a total decline of 9 percent since 1969), Jhc 
proportion of \Vomen in graduate school is risingv ' 
By 1974, the distribution of tlie female work force 
in the United States by educational attainment was 



*»In March 10X3, 42 percent of women workers were single, 
\wlcIowed. divorced, or^ separated and a furtker 19 percent were 
mnrrled to husbands with less than $7,000 annual Incomes, 
•^hy Women Work*' (Washington U.S. Department of Labor, 
women's Bureau, May 1974). 

^Yeart for Decittion, vol. 1 (Washlnffton : U.S. Department 
of tabor, Manpower Administration, 1971), Manpower Research 
Monograph No. 24, p. 1S7. - ^ 
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approaching that of the male, with more women . 
continuing past high school, as shown below: 

EdticatioMlaUainrntntoftheUbOfJorUf t97i 

PmetU diitribuihn 

Ltttl of fducation ■ 

Women Mm 

Total A 100.0 100.0 

College: 4 or more years 12.8 16.4 

1 to 3 years 15.2 14.9 

High school: 4 years 44.2 36.0 

1 to 3 years 18. 1 18. 0 

Elementary: 8 years or less.-.^ 9. 7 14. 7 

So vice: B. J. McEaddy, "Educatlonil Attainment o( Workers, March 
1774," .V<mMIy labor RniaOf February 1975, p. «. 

Despite these trends in the education of women, 
many educational traditions reinforce the stereo- 
typing of male-female job roles. In vocational and 
technical secondary school courses, for' example, 
girls are concentrated in business and commercial 
courses (which are 79 percent female) and in 
health courses (95 percent female), while boys 
form a vast majority (98 percer- \ of those taking 
technical, industrial, and trade subjects.'' 

One of the most significant changes in recent 
ycai-s has been the nlirrowing of the gap between 
the educational attainment of white and black 
w6mcu,J[n just two decades, the median number 
of school years completed by black women r6se 
from 8.1 in 1952 to 12.3 in 1974, cutting the differ- 
ence in educational attainment levels of white and 
black women f rom^4.0 years to 0.2 year. 

Apart from helping to raise worker participa- • 
tion rates, rising levels of educational attainment 
may bring about social benefits resulting from a 
reallocation of maii^' women\s time, as one re- 
searcher predicts: 

. . . when the avorage woman lins more schooling and 
higher income than today, she will indeed .spend a greater 
proportion of her lifetime in the lalwr force. Although she 
\VU\ probably .si>end less of her increasingly valuable time 
in most homo production activities, she is likely to spend 
even more of it with her children.** 



LEGISLATIVE AND POLICY CHANGES 

Women's greatly expanded role in the labor 
market has been accompanied by changes in 



^"The Role of Wompn !n tho Kconoiny." <PnrlR. Orffnnlsatloii 
for Economic Co operation and Development. 1973), Working 
Document, p. 47. 

••A. LeUH)wltz, -Kdiicatlon ami Home Production." American 
Kconomic Reviexo, May 1074. p. 25^. 
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lepslation and policy that have broadened equal 
opportunity in the labor market The legal frame- 
work created by recent legislation and executive 
action consequently "plays a major role in the 
resolution of many issues >vhich continue to 
hamper women's work forec activity. . ^ 

Action To End Discrimination 

Most of the legislation has been directed toward 
ending discrimination resulting from employer be- 
havior- The PiJqual Pay Act of 1963 was an early 
step toNyard equalizing earnings for men and 
women workei-s. Enforced by the Department of , 
La\)or's Wage and Hour Division, this act Te- 
qiiires employers to compensate men and women in 
the same establishment equally (in terms of both 
wages and fringe benefits) for work of equivalent 

sskill, effort, and responsibility performed under 
similar working conditious. A landmark Federal 
court decision later aSwSeitcd that jobs of men and 
women need only be. "substantially equal," rather 
than identical, in order to merit equal pay under 
the acfc. Successive amenduMsntfi have extcnded the 
act's application to executive, administrative, and 
professional employees and* more recently, to most 
Federal, State, and local govornuient employees. 
Under title VII of the Civil Rights' Act of 

~ 1964,^^ eniployei-s are pmliibitod from discrhiii- 
nating in liiring, firing, promotion, job assign- 
ment, conipensation, training, or other . ■ tonus, 

* caiiditions, or privileges of eniploynieut/' Enforce 
uieut of these pro\ ibions is the task of the Equal 
Euiployuient Oppoi-tuuity Counnissiou (EEOC). 
Title VII has become a major instrument in assur- 
ing equal status for men and^swomen in the work 
force, since equal pay legislation by itself could 
not insure equal opportunity. Government action 
during the^)ast decade has" been directed at 
strengthaning the enforcement agencies and at 
tempting to speed up the process of eliminating 
race and sex bias. 

EEOC has issued guidelines on discriminjit/on 
hecaiisc of sex under title VII. The guidelines, 
which were last revised April 10(*2. would hliv 

*^ ,\h nrnen«lpil by the Kqunl Kmployment Ouportiinlty Act of 
1D72. title VII nppUM to employer« of 15 or more employees, 
public ami private employment Agencies. labor organizations 
with 15 or more members, and labor-ma nagetnent npprentlceship 
programs. ' * 
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hiring based on stereotyped characterization of the 
sexes, classification or labeling of *^men'S jobs" and 
"women's jobs," or advertising under male or fe- 
male headings. They specify that tho bona fide 
occupational qualification exemption should be in- 
terpreted narrowly, and that St^tc laws that pro- 
hibit or limit the employment of women— -in "cer-- 
tain occupations, or u\ jobs that n^quire lifting or 
carrying 'weights in excess of prescribed limits, 
during certain hours of the night, for more than 
a specified number of hours per day or per week, 
or for cei-tain i>eriods before and after child- 
birth—conflict witli and are preempted by title 
VII. Accordiiigly,<fiese "protective" State labor 
laws cannot be used as a' reason for refusing (o 
employ women. 

One move to acce^arate compliance did not come 
until 1971. At that time, the 0epartinenf of 
Labor's Office of .Federal Contract Coiupliaiice 
(OFCC), pursuant to Executive Order 11246, as 
amended by Executive Order 11375, issued Revised 
Order No. 4 (41 CFR Part 60-2). which required 
the affinuative action progrums of Government 
supply and service contractors and subcontractors 
with 50 or more employees and a contract of" 
$50,000 or more to include an analysis of uroas 
within which 'tlh^ contractor IS deficient in provid- 
ing equal opportunity for wonieu employees. It 
also req^uired goals and timetables to correct the 
deficiencies and thus achieve j[)mmpt and full 
utfHzation of women at all levels and in all seg- 
uieuts of the employer's work force where deficien- 
cies exist. The OFCC has also issued se.\ discrim- 
ination guidelines. The aflirniativC (iciVQw concept 
requires that an einployor seeking tu do busin^^^y? 
with the TTmloral Goverinnoiit do more than re- 
frain fi-oiiKtfscri minatory pi:actices, going beyond 
tlie niaintouancQ of poiicies passive nondiscrim- 
ination by taking pt^Ttive steps toward the elim- 
ination of omploynKW,barriei*s*to women. Sknc- 
tiofis include contract cancellation, termination; or 
suspension and possible court action. Similar re- 
strictions on Federal siii>port have been included 
in other Governuient legislation, such as the Pub- 
lic Health Sc'A-icfes Act and the Higher Education 
Act. ' ■ / 

Further scope for onforceniont was-achicved by 
the Equal Einploynient Opportunity Act pf 1972, 
which amended title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 to permit court action by the EP]pC. The 
EEOC/ was authorized to bring suit in an appro- 
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priat© Federal district court if conciliation efforts 
were not successful Ahe single exception being that 
only the Attorney General can bring suit against 
State and local governments). Kecent court cases 
have furthered implementation of the legislative 
objectives. For example, in January 1973, the 
American Telephone and Tclegniph Company 
agreed to pay $15 million in back wages to 15,000 
employees (80 peri:<mt of whom were women) in 
:a consent decree undfejf title VII and Executive 
Order 11246. It also provided for significant in- 
creases in employment opportunities for women. 
In addition, back pay and comprehensive relief to 
remedy discrimination find provide affinnat^ve 
action for women in the steel industry are reflected 
in an April 1974 consent decree. 

In 1967, Executive 'Order 11478 reaffirmed the 
longstanding policy of equal opportimity in Fed- 
eral employment on the basis of merit and fitness 
and without discriminatioi) because of race, color, 
religion, sex, or national ^ng^n. Accordingly, de- 
partments and agencies arc required to establish a 
Federal Women's Program, whose purpose is to 
enhance employment and advancement opportuni- 
ties for women. 

Equal Rights Amendment ^ 

• • ^ 

Action has also been taken in areas other than 
emplo)^er discrimination, especially in the form of 
legislation giuirantaeing equal access to credit. The 
most general law guaranteeing eqijal opportunity 
still awaits ratificat ion, lio'.vevcr. The Equal Rights 
Amendment (ERA) to tiro U.S. 'Constitution 
could have a significant impact in such as 
taxation and pi-opertv rights. Altliotigh passed by 
the U.S. House Jn 197J and by tlu U.S. Seriate in 
1972, the ERA has yet to l)e approved by the re- 
quii;ied nuiiiber of States. If.it is ratified, .it 
wilrTjuai-antee equality of all rights undei' the 
law between men and women, clFectively canceling 
almost all legislative provisions that acconl dif- 
ferential treatment to nicn and women on the ba.siti 
of sex. , 

As construed by the Citizens' Advisory Council 
on the Status of Woinenl the ERA would require 
that, whenVvei' a la\v confers a benefit, a privilege,, 
or an obligaiion of citizenship, it will be extended 
to both se.ves equHUy. but wliciiever such a law 



denies opportunities to either sex, it will be de- 
clared unconstitutional,^* 

Examples of the kinds pf legislation that would 
be effected by this amendment include protective 
labor laws, domestic relations law^and criminal 
^ laws. In the area of protective lab6r legislation, 
laws which insure genuinely safe and healthful 
working, conditions would be extended to both 
sexes, but restrictive woric laws limiting hours of 
work, night work, or employment in particular oc- 
cupations or under certain conditions for women 
only would be invalidated. In all cases," an indi- 
vidual's ability to perfoim the job would be the 
sole criterion for employment. If obligatory mili- 
tary service were revived, women would be subject 
to the draft along with^men, but they would not 
be required to fill jobs for which they were not 
suited- (a rule eqimlly applicable to male induc- 
tees), c 

Mal-ital and family relations laws would also be 
affected by the proposed amendment. Special re- 
strictions on tl e property rights of married women 
would no lon^jr be allowed ; married women could 
engage in business as freely as men : and the in- 
heritance rights of widows and widowers would 
be the same. In cases of divorce, alimony would be 
awarded to either spouse solely on the basis of 
need; child support, based on means, could also be 
derived from either spouse; and custody of chil- 
dren would be determined on the basis of their 
best interest. 

Finally, some changes would be "forthcoming in 
criminal laws. State laws providing longer or 
shorter prison sentences for women than for men 
for the same offenses would lio longer be valid. 
, However, laws governing sexual offenses, such as 
I'ape or prostifution, would remain unchanged. 

Although the effects of the airiendmeiit would 
eventually be far reaching, according to the Citi- 
zens' Advisory Council, equality under ERA 
would not mean that men and women were re- 
garded as identical under the law. I^uvs that apply 
to only one .sex because of reproductive differences 
(such as most maternity benefits) oi- that relate to 
the right of pi ivacy (^separate w asliiooms) would 
not be affected. ^ . y > 

^•• Tlie I*roposed J*:qual ItlshtK Ainejulinent to the United States 
Constltutloii.*A Memorniulum" (WasliiiiKtoii . Cltlxeiis* Advisory 
Council on tlic Status of Women. March 1O70). ^ 



Specia! Problems of Women Workers 



SEX STEREOTYPING OF JOBS 

Despite the greatly increased labor force par- 
ticipation of women since 1950 and their changing 
work profiles, women are far from achieving 
equality in terms of occupational status. As noted 
earlier in the chapter, the earnings differential 
between men and women has remained substantial 
over the last two det^ades, and women are still 
concentrated in the lower paid, traditionally fe- 
male occupations and industries. 

A major goal of the Department of Labor is to 
increase employment opportunities for women, 
especially by encouraging the advancement of 
women workers to more skilled and responsible 
jobs in the economy ..-As a means of improving the 
skill and compensation levels of women's jobs, the 
Department is seeking to encourage the movement 
oj women into nontraditional occupations and to 
expand their occupational choicer. 
^ Barriei« to the entrance of women into skilled 
craft jobs or into certain professional occupations 
ar<roften based on outmoded concepts of the degree 
< of physical .strength required Qr on outmoded 
ideas about women's worklife expectancy and, by 
implication, the valuo of providing educational 
and training opi>ortnnities to women. In order io 
facilitate the Qixtvy of women into nontraditional 
jobs, tho Department has funded a nunxJjer of 
demonst'Tition and outreach programs in i^eccnt 
years. For example* the Minority Women Employ- 
ment Program in Atlanta, Ga- has been success- 
ful in placing black women in professional and 
managerial occupations whoro they have not here- 
tofore been employed. Originally operated by the 
Southern Regional Tounril, the program has been 
duplicated in Houstoii, Tex., under the Recruit- 
ment and Training Program, Inc., and is being 
extended to five other cities in fiscal 1075. 

Below the professional leveK skilled trades and 
__apprcntLcc-tyi>c„3Qbs_hav^ .the 
1070's as an area of rapid employment iTJcroasc. 
This area is also one )n which women are greatly 
imderreprcsentcd, although Federal Executive 
orders and regulations calling for equal employ- 
ment opportimity and affinnative action to elim- 
inate sex discrimination have opened many doors 
formerly closed to women. Data from the 1073 
Current Popidation Survey show 561*000 women 

sic . 



employed, as craft workers (about 4 percent of the 
total), compared with 277,140 in 1960 and 494,871 
in 1970. Another positive tiend is reflected in voca- 
tional school enrollment data for 1972. In that 
year, 33,006 women enrolled in technical programs, 
up from 22,890 in 1966-67. The increase was even 
greater Among women enrolled in trade and indus- 
trial training courses, rising from 155,808 in 1966- 
67 to 279,680 in 1972. 

The Department's Manpower Administration 
and Women's Bureau are cooperating in two major 
projects to encourage the entrance of women into 
these kinds of skilled occupations. They are the 
Apprenticeship Outreach Program for Women 
and the' project to facilitate nontraditional job 
placements through the Work Incentive Program. 
In connection 'with both of these projects, the 
Women's Bureau is sponsoring conferences around 
the countrj' to urge employers and unions to pro- 
vide more opportunities, for women in these areas 
and to encourage women to seek this kind of train- 
ing and employment. 

Apprenticeship Outreach Program for Women 

In 1904, the Apprenticeship Outreach Program 
(AOP) was established through a Taconio Foun- 
dation grant. Three years later, the Department 
funded the first AOPs directed primarily toward 
recruiting minority men for apprenticeship. Then, 
in April 1974. it initiated a pilot project in which 
three AOPs are attempting to place women in 
apprenticeable and nontraditional occupations.^^ 

After the inception of this project, the Man- 
power "Administration added langmigc to new 
AOP contracts stating that the contractor will 
make an effort to place women in such occupations. 
The Manpower Administration also funds AOP's 
desigi^ed specifically to place women. 

Nontraditional Occupations for Women In WIN 

The Manpower Administration and the Wom 
ens Bureau have developed a training package to 

»*'StopK to Oponlnjr tho Sknioa TrnjlcH to Womon" (Wnnhlng- 
ton . TT.S. Dopnrtinont of I/nhor. Womon"« ituronu. June 1074). 
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facflftate the opening of nontraditional^ occupa- 
tions to women in the Work Incentive (WIN II) 
Program. The objectives are to enable WIN 
project staff \to develop a broader perspective of 
nonstereotyped training and eniployriient opportu- 
nities available^to WIN participants; to counter 
sex-role stereotyping more effectively among par- 
ticipants and employers; and to initiate job devel- 
opment strategies for increasing placement of 
WIN participants in nontraditional jobs. 

Other projects financed or assisted by the De- 
partment of Labor to encourage noiUraditional 
jobs for women include apprenticeship' programs 
in San Francisco, Denver, and Madison, Wise., as 
well as job placement efforts, in Cliattanooga and 
Memphis, Tenn. 



POVERTY AND FEMALE-HEADED FAMILIES 

Half the women who head families are divorced 
or separated, and growing rates of divorce and 
separation make the existence of feniale-headed 
families an inci-easingly common phenonv»non.'*'^ 
However,^the responsibility for supporting a fam- 
ily is a difficult one for a woman, who often faces 
severe obstacles in her job search. 

Dependent children require support, but make 
full-time market activity a special problem in the 
one-parent family. Among female-headed fami- 
lies, 37. percent of the women heads are -widowed. 
13 percent are unmarried, and the remaining one- 
half are divorced or separated. The presence of 
young children is a critical factor in determining 
labor force participation, particularly among 
women heads aged 25 to 44, nearly half of whom 
have tnree or more children. High chil(][-care costs 
and low earnings potential reduce the feasihility 
of paid employment and in many cases make it 
uneconomical. Indeed, 61 percent of female heads 
of poor families do not even seek outside oni])loy- 
ment — some through discouragement and others 
through a reluctalice to surrender rhild-caro re- 
sponsibilities to others.^* Moreover, divorced and 



separated women are often ill-equipped for mar\cet 
occupations other than those i-equiring a minimum 



•"Howftnl nn>frhej "MnrUnl nnd FamUy ChnrnctorlstlCs of 
tWe Lnbor Fofce In Mnrch 1973." Uonth*'j Labor RevUic, April 
1074, pp. 24~2K. The J)umber of female-hended families hn<t been 
tncreniilnj; eonslilcrably ; while 1 out of every 10 families was 
headed by a woman a'rtecarte ago. the ratio In March 107.1 was 1 
out of every.8 fflmUIes. 

" See both V.H. Department of Conimorco. Hiir*>au ^f thr Ten- 
«UR. Current Population Reports, Sorlen T-CO. No 01. December 
1073, tabic 4 and pp. ."it and .17. and Robert I, Stein, ("The Ero 
nomic Stattia of Families Headed by Women." ^^onthlf/ Lnbor 
Review, December 1970. pp. 4-7. ' 
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of education and skill 



Long-Term Unemployment 

A reflection of these problems is the fact tliat, 
of the 4.2 million women heads of families who 
worked or looked for work diiring 1973, 17.1 per- 
cent experienced some unemployment. About one- 
fourth of these women did not work during th(^ 
year; for over another fourth who did work, tliei^" 
unemployment totaled over 6 months in one or 
more spells of jobseeking. / 

It is essential to note that two-thirds of all/fe- 
male heads of^families have less than a high sc^iool 
education. Nearly three- fourths of women" family 
heads who are employed work in clerical, oper- 
ative, and service occupations, with more than 
half of the female heads of poor families in low- 
paying operative and service positions. Private 
household employment and part-time occupations 
predomina/e. but earnings and benefits in these 
areas remain exceptionally low. Median earnings 
for year-round, full-time household employment 
in 1071 W|fere $1,926, with few paid vacations or sick 
leave ancjl almost no protection via unemployment 
benefits jbr workers' compensation.^^ / 

As a result oX.obstafles such as the^e, poverty 
is widespread among female-headed families. 
While 1 large numher of families were able to 
move 01 1 of poverty in the decade of the 1960's, 
the ])rO )ortion of poor families with a female 
head ro^ from less than 1 in 4 to {nore than 1 
in 3 over the decade.^ In 1972 the median income 
was $4,469 for female-headed families with chil- 
dren under 18 years of age and $3,351 for those 
with preschool-age children. The poverty tliresh- 
old for a loiir-person nonfarin family headed by a 
woman in\l972 was $4,254.^* While fewer than 
1 out of eveiVv 10 inalc-headed families had income 
holow the po^'erty threshold in 1972, more than 5 
out of every 1^ female-headed faniilies fell in that 
category. 

Aliinony<. cli\|ld support, welfare, aiicl. social 
security provide a large source of income for 



" 'Major Is^itoH of ri'oncern to Women Workerx" (Waslilncton 
US. Department of I^ibor. Women> Bureau. December 1973), 
Issiio No. .'i. material prepared for the Secretary > Advisory 
Committee on Women. \ 

I!,S. Pepnrtmont of vConimorco. Burjcaii of the ron«uH. Cur 
rent Populntlon Reports.^SorloH P-CO. No. 08. p. ^ 

»»WnUIman and Whltniore. op. dt.. pp. 55-50. 



female-headed families. But the preponderance 
of poverty among \VQmen in this group indicates 
that these payments re|H;esent only a partial solu- 
tion to their multiple problems. 

Denial of Credit 

Apart from the difficulty of gaining adequately 
j^fdiLempIoynieixt, female heads of families face 
other obstacles to gaining economic independence. 
Traditionally, for example, women have experi- 
enced difficulty in achieving the financial security 
needed to obtain credit (particularly mortgage 
credit). Women who are single, divorced, sepa- 
rated, or widowed may be refused credit simply 
because of marital status. "When a woman is di- 
vorced, separated, or widowed, she may be denied 
credit on the grounds that, she has no established 
credit record, even when she applies to the same 
companies where she has held accounts with her 
husband. Similar problems also arise in such areas 
as automobile and medical insurance. Although 
recently passed Federal and State laws have low- 
ered some of the barriers preventing equiil access 
to credit, discriminatory practices continue. 

B!ack Female Family Heads 

Within the category of female heads of fami- 
lies, black and other minority women constitute 
an even more economically disadvantaged group. 
Nearly one-third of all families headed by women 
are black, and 1 out of every 3 black families is 
headed by a woman compared to 1 out of 10 white 
families. The 1972 median earnings of black fe- 
male family heads was $*3,370. only three-fourths 
that of white female heads and $884 below the 
poverty threshold for a four-person nonfarni fam- 
ily headed by a woman. I^arger numbers of chil- 
dren, lower levels of education, concentration in 
low-skill low-paying jobs, and high rates of uneni- 
..ployment-combine to ..produce poverty .for_bladc 
families dependent on women. 



iNTERMIHENT LABOR 
FORCE PARTICIPATION 

For the majority of women, high school is the 
only time that fonual career planning takes place. 



Generally, such plans have been geared to prepar- 
ing women for a short period of employment in 
anticipation of an extended or even permanent 
withdrawal from the labor market— but, with a 
growing proportion of women continuing to work 
or reentering the work force after childbearing, 
the disadvantages of such shortrun planning have 
become clear. Reentry into the jobs held before 
withdrawal is often unsatisfactory, even impossi- 
ble, since many of the earlier positions no longer 
exist. Yet little attention has been given to the 
need for retraining for new occupations. 

Widening Occupational Choice 

Womeifs need for a wider range of occupational 
choice remains acute. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that continuing education programs have 
been highly successful during the past two dec- 
ades, in part because they were aimed at meeting 
the critical needs of women to develop the skills 
required for reentering the work force on a per- 
manent basis. The desirability of such retraining 
is illustrated by the fact that in the longitudinal 
survey of women aged 30 to 44. more women retro- 
gi*essed in their caieei^s than pi-ogresscd.^^ 

iSince most women complete high school, there is 
an obvious need for college-level course offerings 
that allow older women some flexibility in en- 
trance re(|uirenients and class schedules. Restric- 
tions set by the woman s location and her domestic 
resi)onsibilities have been mitigated somewhat by 
the growth of conunnnity colleges, but there is a 
need for consideration of additional steps aimed 
specifically at casing the labor force reentry prob- 
lems of women. 

Reentry into the work force might l)e eased by 
programs designed to employ women on a part- 
time basis as a prelude to full-time work. The ob- 
ject of snch programs would be to enable women 
to recovor skills during a . period of readjustment 
to full-time labor market activity. The extent 
and nature of part time jobs could be negotiated 
according to the amount of ietraining required. 
Where the period of absence from work has .been 
relatively short, problems of retraining may be 
secondary to lack of promotional opportunities. 
Childbearing may necessitate an absence of only 
a few weeks, or months. Yet restrictions on leave 

« Dual Careers, Vol 1. PP- 101-03. "RctroBrCHBlon" Is defined 
as occupying: n lower job cnteRory then the Bret Job held for 6 
months fuU time after leaving school. 
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and the frequency with which promotions are 
based on continuous work experience make it dif 
ficult for a woman to pick up her career where she 
left off. Childbearing still leads to resignation in 
many cases and resignation necessitates a reentry, 
compounded by all the problems of an initial job 
search and acclimatization. 



Maternity Leave 

A variety of maternity leave provisions exists in 
the United States; in the majority of cases, how- 

"ever, coverage is quite limited and the availability 
of maternity leave is growing only very slowly* 
even though EEOC guidelines are encouraging 
provision of those rights. Still, a 1973 University 
of Michigan survey showed that, over the preced- 

.ing 3 years, the availability of full reemployment 
rights increased by 14 percent and the availability 
of leave with pay by 12 percent. 

The notion that fathers might care for infants 
is beginning to spread within the United States. 
Several schools and public agencies have pro^i- 
sions for parental leave without pay for periods of 
30 days to 4 years. However, most union labor 
agreements provide fathers with no more than 1 
to, 3 days of paid leave when children arc horn. 

Since more and more women now intend to con- 
tinue their careers after giving birth, the possible 
loss of job security or consideration foi* promotion 
because of short absences on maternity leave is be- 
coming an important issue in many private firms 
and public sector institutions. More than 90 per- 
cent of today's women expect to have one, two, or 
three children.'*^ These family-size expectations 
need to be taken into account, but can no longer be 
viewed automatically as the canse of long inter- 
ruptions in the worklives of American women. 

Mobility Problems 

Jn.addition to the intermitt^ncy associated witli 

childbirth and early childrearing, womjn workers 
also face a special constraint imposed by mobility 
factors. The relocation.s required by the demands 
of a husband's job can interrupt a woman's career, 
greatly reducing her possibilities of progress ami 
even of maintaining employment. Migration of 
husbands causes considerable interruption in the 

^ J97S Manpower Report, pp. 61-62. 
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employment of wives, according to recent studies.^^ 
Wives' jobs, on the other hand, appear to be little 
hindrance to husbands' job change and movement, 
since the rates of interstate moving for married 
men with wives employed in 1965 and 1970 were 
only slightly below those for married men with 
wives not employed in either year. 

In every age category, the proportion of wives 
working in both 1965 and 1970 was much lower 
when relocation had occurred. Thus, the geo- 
graphic mobility of the household tends to disrupt 
the worklife of the married woman. On the other 
hand, a married woman suffers from a lack of 
geographic mobility in her own job. While hus- 
bands appear relatively unhampered by marital 
ties in their ability to migrate, wives appear to 
have the opposite problem. 

Minimizing the undesired mobility or im- 
mobility faced by working wives involves some 
compromise arrangements within businesses and 
within families. While no agreement among mem- 
bers of a dual-career family can achieve the 
mobility that could be available to each member 
operating independently, considerable flexibility 
can still Ixj attained. 



Unemployment Compensation 

Related to the issne of labor force {mrticipation 
by working wives is the question of the fairness of 
unemployment compensation laws. In the past sev- 
eral years, substantial improvements have been 
made in eliminating statutory di.scrimination 
against women unemployment insurance claim- 
ants. Thi-ee areas in particular have registered im- 
portant advances, although complete equality is 
still unrealized. 

A major area of improvement involves di.squali- 
fication from benefits solely because of pregnancy. 
In Jamiary 1073. 37 State unemployment insur- 
ance laws contained this provision, and* of these, 
only 3 permitted rebuttal. The others flatly denied 
l>enefits for a ceilaiu number of weeks before and 
after rhildbirtli, required subsequent earnings to 
requalify for entitlement, or delayed entitlement 
for a i)eriod after ability to work had been rcestab- 
'lishe/1 -action comparable to that taken in the case 
of n ^'voluntary quit without good cause.'* Never- 
thele^ss, the number of States denying benefits be 

^ See the /974 ^fanpoicer Report, pp. 87-88. 



cause of pregnancy alone has been steadily declin- 
ing to 31 by July 1973 and to 24 by October 1974. 

Leaving work because of marital or family obli- 
gations — moving with the spouse to another area, 
for example — constitutes another reason for dis- 
qualification from benefits in several States. Such 
terminations usually raise the issue of availability 
and willingness to work after the job separation. 
At one time,. 23 States denied benefits for this rea- 
son, and 7 restricted application of the provision to 
women. In about half of these 23 States, subsequent 
employment or earnings were required to requalif y 
for benefits. At the present time, only 13 States 
disqualify claimants on this basis, and, in all cases, 
the provision is applied equally to men and women. 
Nevertheless, since women are more likely than 
men to follow their spouses to a new job location, 
in practice such provisions still disqualify women 
more often than men. 

Finally, in the 11 States that offer dependents' 
allowances as part of their regular unemployment 
benefits, statutory provisions are no longer more 
restrictive for women claimants than they are for 
men. Nevertheless, because such allowances are 
usually limited to the individual who provides at 
least 50 percent of the total family support and the 
laws generally exclude parents from dependent 
status, the proportion of women claimants is much 
lower than that of men claimants. 



DUAL CAREERS 

Nearly two-thirds of all women who work have 
childrearing responsibilities in addition to their 
jobs. The presumption that women have the major 
responsibility for child care and household main- 
tenance, whether or not they work, means that 
women with family responsibilities who enter the 
labor force usually undertake a new role in addi- 
tion to their many other tasks. 



Arranging Child Care " 

When a wife takes on paid employment, her . 
husband's contribution to the work of the house- 
hold tends to remain unchanged. A study by the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment found that total workloads for married 
women increased by an average of 13 hours per 
week, while the total workload of their husbands 



actually dropped by an average of li/^ hours per 
week.*® But regardless of the amount of additional 
work the married woman entering the job market 
is willing to undertake, there is no way that she can 
provide full-time child-care services. In house- 
holds where both pai-ents work, the necessity of 
having someone else assume a major responsibility 
for the care of young children raises important 
questions regarding tlie availability of child-care 
facilities. 

In the Ohio State University National Longi- 
tudinal Survey of women aged 30 to 44, a mid-1967 
survey of the types and costs of child-care arrange- 
ments found that about 7 out of 10 children were 
cared for in their own or in relatives' homes and 
almost 1 out of 4 in other private homes, usually 
in pooled neighborhood arrangements. Relatives 
were the most frequent source of child care, while 
group care in day-care centers, nursery schools, and 
the like accounted for fewer than 1 out of 10 chil- 
dren, as shown below : 

ChUd-care arrangmenti of employed w<nnen (^9ed XhJU tuing 
chad care, 1967 

Percent dUtrUmiUm > 

Type of afTarmenunt 

White Blaek 

Total 100 100 

In home: 

By relative 24 31 

By nonrelative 25 11 

In other private home; 

By -elative 18 28 

By nonrelative 24 19 

In group center 8 12 

1 Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Source. Computed from Dud Carter*, vol. 1, table 4:18, p. 123. 

On the other hand, a 1971 survey of child-care 
arrangements of working mothers in New York 
City found that up to 18 percent of all child care 
was undertaken by such group facilities.^® Compre- 
hensive national figures are still unavailable, how- 
ever, and it is not clear whether the increasing 
use of child-care arrangements is tending more 
toward group care than private arrangements. 

The question of who should bear the co§tj)f pro- 
viding day care for children remains unanswered, 
k From the parents' point of view, the higher the 
child-care costs, the fewer the job opportunities 

« "The Role of Women in the Economy." p. 60. See also K. E. 
Walker, *'T!me*U8e Patterns for Household Work Related to 
Homcmakers' Employment." paper presented at the Ajfdcultural 
Outlook Conference. Washington, jD.C, Feb. 18, 1970. (Mlmw 
graphed.) 

» Employer Personnel Practices and Child Care Arranoementt 
of Working Mothers in New York City (Washington : U.S. Depart* 
ment of Labor, Women's Bureau. 1973). 



that are economically viable to the family. Al- 
though in many cases such costs do not pose severe 
limitations (in the National Longitudinal Survey 
about half the relatives provided the child-care 
services free of charge), the cost of care provided 
in the home of a nonrelative or in a group facility 
is significant More than half the women using 
these arrangements paid between $2 and $4 a day 
in 1967. Even more costly was the care provided 
in Ihe chiWV own home by a nonrelative; here 
nearly two-thirds of the women paid $4 or more 
per day for the service. 

Such institutional developments as the industry- 
subsidized creches of Japan and the govemmen- 
tally provided "ecole matemelle" system for 3- to 
6-year-olds in Belgium and France remain rare 
in the United States. Nevertheless, the niunber of 
American preschool children with mothers in the 
work force has risen dramatically, from about 4 
million in 1960 to more than 6 million in 1973. 
Alvhough licensed day-care facilities more than 
doubled their estimated capacity between 1965 and 
1973, the space available could at most accom- 
modate only 1 out of every 6 preschool children 
of mothers in the work ^force at the end of this 
period.*® 

Scheduling Market Work 

Women's' responsibility for household services 
often precludes full-time employment. Notwith- 
standing remarkable advances in household tech- 
nology, cleaning, laundry, and food preparation 
are still time-consuming tasks that impede 
women^s attempts to handle full-time employment. 
The fact that 1 out of every 4 women workers 
had part-time jobs in 1973, while another 1 out 
of every 4 worked only part year, reflects the 
problem many women have in taking on a full- 
time job in addition to household duties. (It also 
reflec^'^ the difficulties many experience in obtain- 
ing full-time jobs even when they would prefer 
^ suclremployment:) - - . 

Some believe that variations in work schedules 
can provfde a partial solution to this dilemma. The 
traditional approach has been for the -woman to 
take a part-time job that allowed her to continue 
providing the domestic services needed by the fam- 
ily. However, part-time employment that fully 
utilizes the capabilities of women is quite scarce. 

**Wftldman and Whit more. op. cit.. pp. 50. 57. 



The consequent loss suffered by both women and 
the society has been described by the Department's 
Women's Bureau : 

. . . many women who have skiUs in demand in the .labor 
market are unable to And part*time jobs which would 
permit them to make a contribution to family income or 
to the economy as well as to handle home responsibUities, 
including the care of school-^ige children.** 

Reallocation of domestic responsibilities be- 
tween husband and wife and a rescheduling of 
working hours in industry to allow for these shifts 
in responsibility might well improve human re- 
source allocation. Some movement in the latter 
direction is beginning to occur in the United States, 
but recent developments in rescheduling working 
hours have placed major emphasis on compressing 
the workweek to 4 days. In the course of these 
changes, both management and labor organizations 
have expressed concern that such compression of 
work schedules could be particularly hard on mar- 
ried women with families^yet surveys of married 
women workers reveal that they prefer the 3-day 
weekends these timetables allow. At present, how- 
ever, less than 1 percent of all workers in the 
United States are on a 4-day workweek.^^ 

Rather than compressing the workweek for all, 
European experiments have stressed "flexitime," 
an arrangement that permits workers to set their 
own arrival and departure hours within a pre- 
scribed band of time in the morning and after- 
noon. The workday can vary in length as well as 
starting and finishing times, as long as workers 
complete the total number cf hours required in a 
given period, usually a month. The most extensive 
application of flexitime has occurred in Switzer- 
land, where an estimated 15 to 20 percent of all in- 
dustrial firms are using it. One of the main ad- 
vantages for worktrs lies in the fact that flexitime 
enables a variety of personal and family mattere 
to be undertaken that were previously difficult to 
arrange in the context of a rigid work schedule. 
Still, legal and contractual provisions for over- 
time pay after S ho.urs a day oj after_a^4Q:hpur 
week might well hamper the introduction of flex- 
ible schedules into the United States.^^ In addition, 

"Major l9n\m of Concern to Women Workers." p. 1. 
^ Sec A. Gllckmnn and Z. Brown. Changing Schedules of 
Work: Patterns and Implications "( Washington : American Insti- 
tutes for Research, 1973 > ; J. Hedges. "New Patterns for Work* 
Ing Time." Ifonthly Labor Review, February 1973, p. 4 ; and 
Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1974. table 2. p. 31. 

However, flexible hours have been Introduced Into pomc firms 
In the United States. See "Major Issues of Concern to Women 
Workers." 



it is difficult to apply such a scheme to service 
workers and blue-cellar workers in production 
jobs, which require certain hours of perf6rmance 
or a high degree of worker coordination. Non- 
standard, part-time arrangements have usually 
offered few of the job options or fringe benefits, 
even on a pro rata basis, that full-time occupations 
provide. Along with these problems, women face 



a number of statutory provisions that explicitly 
or implicitly exclude them from any form of un- 
employment insurance. 

I Changes in standard work practices will not 
be achieved without experimentation ; never- 
theless, the opportunities such changes could offer 
husbands and wives to arrange compatible careers 
could be crucial to women's market work. 



Questions for the Future 



During the last quarter of the 20th century, 
woman's commitment to market work, tradition- 
ally limited in duration and significance, is likely 
to grow. Declining birth rates, along with rising 
levels of education and career aspirations of 
younger women, suggest that the future worklives 
of the two sexes will come to r^emble each other 
more and more, both in terms of occupational dis- 
tribution and time spent in the labor force. Wom- 
en's employment problems now lie in an inability 
to find or take jobs commensurate with their abili- 
ties and rising expectations. For many reasons — 
stereotyping in education, training, and hiring 
practices; intermittency ; immobility ; the demands 
of the dual career; discrimination—there appears 
to be a wide discrepancy between the career aspira- 
tions of younger women and the realities of the 
labor market. 



The situation raises injportant policy questions 
whose implications warrant some review. For ex- 
ample, can education, training, and employment 
practices be revamped to offer a wide range of 
occupational choice to both men and women ? Can 
part-time and other flexible work arrangements be 
made in order to permit a more even distribution of 
market and nonmarket work? What kinds of 
child-care plans will meet the needs of a family in 
which both parents are at work, or only one par- 
ent, a working one, is present? 

Admittedly, these questions are not easy to an- 
swer. But the search for answers deserves nation- 
wide attentiou-^for workable responses can bring 
about substantial inipi-ovement in individual ful- 
fillment, the family's well-being, and the Nation's 
productive capacity. 
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CETA IMPLEMENTATION: 
A PROGRESS REPORT 



CETA IMPLEMENTATION: 
A PROGRESS REPORT 



the portion of this chapter entitled **Publie Service 
Employment {Title II)" is »uhviittcd as the annual report 
to the Congress for J97J^ of activities eonductcd under 
title II of the Comprehensive Employment aytd Training 
Aet of 197S, as required by section 209 of that act. In 
addition, this chapter contains a report on the status of 
Department of Labor-funded Job Corps evaluations, under 
requirements set forth in /fl3{a) of CETA. Additional 
details on any programmatic activity under the act may 
be obtained from the Office of Community Manpoicer Pro* 
grams {titles I and II), the Office of National Programs 
{title III), or the Office of Job Corps {title IV), Man- 
power Administration, U,S, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 20218. 



The months since passage of the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA) in 
December 1973 have witnessed an intensive ef- 
fort by the Department of Labor to decentralize 
program o perations and assist the new pro g ram 



agents (or "prime sponsors'') in developing a 
flexible delivery system capable of i-espondim,' 
to the needs of both individuals and communities. 
This chapter describes the results of this intensive 
effort, providing an overview of early trends in 
CETA implementation at all levels of govern- 
ment. The chapter\s opening sections review the 
activities of State and local prime sponsors under 



each of the act's major provisions, focusing in 
turn on the creation of comprehensive program 
delivery systems under title I and title II and 
the use of title III funds for the population 
groups— youth, offenders, older workers, migrant 
and seasonal farmworkers, and Indians, among 
others— identified as having particular disadvan- 
tages in the labor market. 

The activities of the State employment se- 
curity agencies as important delivery agents for 
numerous manpower services in many prime 
sponsor jurisdictions are reviewed in this portion 
of the chapter, and a sampling of innovative pro- 
.gram approaches launched by prime sponsors in 
different areas of the country is also provided. 

The chapter then reviews current and projected 
activities undertaken at the national level in re- 
sponse to CETA's requirement* for a continuing 
Federal role in the manpow e r fiel d. Recently 



evolved procedures for reviewing and helping to 
rework prime sponsor plans are described, as are 
the Department's short- and long-term blueprints 
for evaluating program evolution and effective- 
ness and for providing a nationally uniform sys- 
tem of labor market information. Since man- 
power researdi and development is a continuing 
national responsibility under CETA, a possible 
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research (Agenda is included, and new national of- 
fice strategies for expanding prime sponsor utiliza- 
tion of R&D findings are outlined. 

The next portion of the chapter explores the 
Department's response to CETA's title IV require- 
ment providing for continued Federal admin- 
istration of the Job Corps program, and « 
concluding section describes the mission and com- 
positionjfcf the new CETA-mandiited National 
Commission for Manpower Policy, which began 
operations in the fall of 1974. 

The dynamics of the CETA program are now 
being analyzed and evaluated to measure the 
degree of impact of decentralization and focus at- 



tention on major problems. A significant contri- 
bution of this transitional year of search may be a 
clearer understanding of the means through which 
new concepts and techniques are finding their way 
into CETA practices. The identification of use- 
ful procedures and approaches, as well as short- 
comings, ultimately should provide blueprints 
for successful programs of manpower service. Un- 
derstandably, there are gaps in achievement and 
in knowledge gained to date. What does emerge 
at this early stage is substantial evidence indicat- 
ing that CETA can provide a viable delivery sys- 
tem capable of offering communities multiple 
options in normal and emergency situations. 



Emerging Patterns in CETA Implementation 



COMPREHENSIVE MANPOWER 
SERVICES (TITLE I) 

Under title I of CETA, State and local govern- 
ment units and a limited number of existing Con- 
centrated Employment Program (CEP) grantees 
serving rural areas with substantial unemploy- 
ment function as prime sponsors providing com- 
prehensive manpower services in their respective 
jurisdictions. Ponr hundred and three prime spon- 
sors have been approved; they include 67 cities 
(with about 25 percent of title I funds), 147 coun- 
ties (with about^l2 percent of the allocations), 136 
consortia of local government units (27 percent of 
the funds), 40 "balancc-of-State'' sponsors (about 
35 percent of the allocations), and 4 rural Con 
centrated Employment Programs. 

Four-fifths of the funds for title I grants are al- 
located according to a formula based on a com- 
bination of factors: The prime sponsor's propor- 
tionate share of Federal manpower funds allocated 
during the previous fiscal year; the number of un- . 

*«femployed in the prime sponsor's area compared 
with the total number of unemployed in all prime 
sponsor jurisdictions; and the proportion of per- 
sons 18 years and over in low-income families re 

, siding in the prime sponsor's area. 

Grant applications for title I funds had been ^ 
received from all 403 of the designated prime 
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sponsors by December 1974. The dollar level of the 
approved plans totaled $1,356,491,000. 

A review of the projected spending outlined 
in approximately 90 percent of title I prime spon- 
sors' operating plans reveals that they intend to 
allocate approximately 36 percent of available 
fmids to work experience, 31 percent to classroom 
training, 16 percent to on-the-job training (OJT), 
and 11 percent to services to clients. (Sec chart 
10.) Although public service employment may ^/ 
fmuled mider title I as well as title II, an average 
of less than 5 percent was initially planned for 
this ])mpose under title I (with a range among 
individual prime sponsors from 2 percent to 13 
percent). This pattern can be lattributed to the 
availability of title II monies for public service 
employment and to the increase in allocations pro- 
vided in the la.st weeks of fi.scal 1074 under the 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971. 

At least for the present, title I plans indicate 
that thesliiftingof program responsibilities from 
the national level to State and local governments 
has not ])fecipitated~ any drastic change ih^Elie 
"mix" of f)rogram activities from that existing 
mid(M* previous legislation. This view is reinforced 
by early enrollment trends, which indicate that 
substantial proportions of title I participantsYave 
entered institutional training and work-expenfence 
program<5, rather than OJT or public service em- 
ployment (see table 1). In an effort to give spon- 
.sors more time to develop innovative programs for 
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CHART 10 



OVER FOUR-FIFTHS OF TITLE I 
FUNDS ARE BEING USED FOR WORK 
EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING. 



(As of StptemlMr 1974) 




Sourct. U.S. OiPtrtmtnt of Labor. 



next year, fisfedi 1976 title I planning estimates 
were published in February. 

PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT (TITLE II) 

Title II of GET A is designed to counter job- 
lessnes8-6y„creating opportunitiesJorJtransitional 
employment in jobs providing needed public serv- 
ices in areas of substantial unemployment After 
the unemployment rate began to rise during the 
early months of fiscal 1975, Congress and the Presi- 
dent made special efforts to speed funding for that 
purpose under title II of GET A, the Emergency 
Jobs and Unemployment Assistance Act of 1974 
(which added a new title VI to CETA), and the 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971. 



Because the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act was not enacted by Congress until 
December 1973, the regular-Department of Labor 
appropriations bill for fiscal 1974 did not contain 
fimds for manpowei^programs, which were under 
a continuing resolution. Tlie Presi^nt's 1975 
budget included an amended submission for 1974,* 
and a final appropriation was passed in June 1974. 
It included $370 million for CETA title II pro- 
grams, of which 80 percent ($296 million) was 
distributed before July 1 to States arid localities 
^ith areas having substantial unemployment, i.e.ps 
rates of 6.5 percent or more for 3 consecutive 
months, according to the formula established by 
GJET^. (The amount for each applicant was de- 
termined by the number of unemployed living in 
each area, compared with the number 6f unem- 
ployed living in all such areas of substantial un- 
employment.) The remaining 20 percent ($74 
million) — a proportion of funds designated under 
CETA for distribution at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Labor, taking into account areas hard- 
est hit by unemployment — was not immediately 
distributed. The 1974 supplemental appropriation 
also included $250 million for public service jobs 
imder CETA section 3(a), providing- transitional 
funding for the Emergency Employment Act 
(EEA). 

In September, as unemployment levels continued 
to rise, tKe Department of Labor allocated another 
$350 million in title II funds to the 50 States and 
275 localities that had areas of 6.5 percent or more 
unemployment. These funds were authorized under 
a continuing resolittion at the level reyiested by 
the Administration in its origpinal fiscal 1975 
budget proposal and wei-te distributed according to 
the formula established l>y the act. Also allocated in 
September was $74 million of the original fiscal 
1974 discretionary funds. The i-esult was a total of 
$424 million in CETA title II funds made avail- 
able to eligible State and local goveniments to 
finance 55,000 jobs for the unemployed and under- 
(jmployed. Jn combination wltli the $546 million 

^Some I305.C raUllon was provided for the 1974 summer 
youth program. When added to the MDTA fundi previously made 
*ya«able for this purpose, tM supplemental appropriation 
brought the total amount for summer activities to $397 million. 
Including $17 mUllon for a summer recreation and transportation 
support program. The funds were distributed among some 600 
title I prime sponsors, InClai ips, and a limited number of 
CAMPS-deslgnated sponsors. e total available, $379 mil* 

Hon was spent. The remainder . reobllgated Into title I prime 
sponsor grants for their anticipated use In 1975 summer pro* 
grams. 
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Table 1. PijACEMent and Enrollment Status of Participants in CETA Title I Programs, 
\ Through September 30, 1974 ^ 
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Placement and enrollment status- 



Number 



Percent 





distribution 


121, ^00 


loao 


18, 700 


15.4 


4,750 


3.0 


3, 500 


2.9 


700 


.6 


4, 500 


3.7 


5, 250 


4.3 


^ 102,400 


84.6 


25, 000 


20.6 


5, 050 


4.2 


1, 600 


1.2 


68, 750 


56.8 


5, 100 


4.2^ 



Total particlpaffts (July 1 through Sept. 30, 1074). 



\ 

Total pla ce mfin^.or>other terminations. 

Direct placements \ 

Indirect placements! 

Self-placements \ 

Other positive terminations 

NonfMsitivc terminations 



Total enrollments (as of SeptrSQ;' lOTfl'^ 



Institutional training > . J 
On-the-job training 
Public service employment ' 

WorFcxpericncc * \ 

Othcr activities \. 



1 Based on Qumterlp Progreu ReporU from 361 prime sponsors. 



I Includes some purtlcl pants enrolled in more than one activtiy. 



allocated foypublic employmont programs earlier 
in the yea^ including the $'^96 million in fiscal 

1974 CETA title II funds titul ^250 million in sec- 
tion 5 EE A 'funds), this latest ^allocation brought 
the total funds available for those purposes since 
June 1974 to $970 million. 

In December, that figure rose still higher when 
Congress passed an appropriations bill for fiscal 

1975 which set aside for title I^ an amount $50 
million above the Administration's original 
budget proposal. The final tally on Available public 
employment funds (including both ^scal 1974 and 
1975 appropriations for title II and the 1974 ap- 
propriation for EEA) is, thus, $1.02 billion to 
support a total of 170,000 potential public service 
jobs.2 Fiscal 1975 title II allocation^ went to 319 
prime sponsors and will be used as ^yell to serve 
214 Federal and State Indian reservations. A re- 
view of fiscal 1975 plans prepared by 2 92 title II 
prime sponsors indicated that 91 perceit of the 
total project expenditures are scheduled to go into 

* These tot^a do cot inj[ludo the $87rTn4U4pn appropriated for 
an emergency >Mployme^t program uivHi»r the new, title VI of 
CETA. The new progralJ^ wMr created t^' the Kmergonoy Jobs 
and Unemployment A^ij^Aatxco Act (tltlf 1;, which passwl In 
December 1D74. An adiutlonal $125 million was made avallnhle 
under the same legislation (title III) in onlor to fiind ii pro- 
gram, administered hy^.lho U S. Department of Coninierce. to 
expand or accelerate tltt' Job-creating Impact of federally funded 
programn. 
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uagi?h and fringe benefits for participants in title 
II public employment programs, about 2 percent 
into training and supportive Services, and the re- 
mainder for administration of the program. 

Wliile it is expected that the title II resources 
will be used largely for public service jobs, the 
law states that they may also be used for certain 
program activities authorized under titles I and 
III-A of the act, and table 2 indicates that some 
prime sponsors have acted on this possibility. To 
the extent possible, such services should be tar- 
geted to persons who have been unemployed the 
longest and who would have the greatest difficulty 
finding jobs without assistance under title II. Spe- 
cial consideration is provided to recently dis- 
charged veterans, welfare recipients, and former 
manpower program trainees. ^ 

To provide for the orderly transition of exist- 
ing subsidized jobs to unsubsidized employment, 
$250 million of^thc 1974"supplemental <approppa^ 
tion was allocated to extend programs previously 
''fuuded under the Emergency Employment Act of 
1971. Of the total, $240.9 million was distributed 
to 591 EEA program agents,' including States, 
local governiiuMits wiHi populations of 75,000 or 
over, and Indian reservations. TiiO remainder was 
to be used for Federal administrative and audit 
expenses. 

I- 



i 



Allocations to program agents were made on the 
basis of :the same two-part formula used to dis^,^ 
tribute EEA funds in 1972 and 197ff, which takes^ 
into account both volume and severity of unem- \ 
ployment However, annual average unemploy- 
ment data for 1973 were substituted for the 1971 
data, which provided the basis for earlier EEA 
allocations. 

Since EEA program agents did not anticipate * 
funding for fiscal 1974, they had been phasing out 
activities and terminating grants through the 
tirevious 12 months. With the' new appropria- 
tion, however, EEA procedures were amended 
to sustain many of these projects. Plans now call 
for the complete phasing out of all EEA grants 
by June 30, 1975. 

Despite the ready availability of funds to meet 
the deepening imemployment problem, State and 
local governn^ents were slow to fill their authorized 
number of title II job slots (see table 2) . Through 
December, only about 100,000 of the 170,000 funded 
1 positions had been filled. 

Several reasons appear likely for this relatively 
slow beginning under title II. First, many spon- 
sors mistakenly assumed that there was a require- 
ment for them to move at least 50 percent of CETA 
public service employees into unsubsidized public 
jobs, and for this reason they were reluctant to 



bring on Jiew staflf using title H funds. There was 
also some concern over the continuatiori of title 
' II funding and the size of the bud^t allocation 
for fiscal 1976. Finally, the recent tightening of 
some local governments' budgets ana the resulting 
hiring freezes or layoffs of regular j^Ublic employ- 
ees put many sporisors in a difficdt position with 
regard to bringing on any new/wnployees or^at- 
tempting to move public, enjj^oyees into unsub- 
sidized jobs. ' f ' 

Department of Labor manpower officials at- 
tempted to dispel these concerns and urged prime 
sponsors to fill their authorized title II jobs as 
quickly as possible. The Assistant Secretary of • 
Labor for Manpower and members of his staff 
emphasized in late December that the transition 
goal (section 96.33(c) of the CETA regulations 
published in the June 4, 1974, Federal Register) ^ 
which asks prime sponsors to try to place 50 per- 
cent of their participants in public or private 
,sector jobs or to fill with participants half the 
vacancies not filled by promotion from .within their 
organizations,* is not a requirement. They urged 
sponsors to give priority to filling all slots with 
those who needed immediate employment. To fur- 
ther strengthen this request, the Department indi- 
cated that sponsors who failed to show substantial 
progress in meeting their hiring objectives by 



Table 2. Placement and Enuollment Status of Pauticipants in CETA Title II Proguams, 

Through iSEPTEMBEu 30, 1974 * 



' Placement and enrollment status 



Total participants (Ju\y 1 through Sept, 30, 1974) 

Total placements or other terminations 

Direct placements - 

Indirect placements 

Self-placements , 

Other positive terminations - , - 

Nonpositive terminations 

Total enrollments (as of Sept. 30, 1974) 

Institutional training ' 

On-the-job training ' 

Public service employment ' 

Work experience ' 1 

Other activities - 




» Bwed on Quattnlv Proffrai Rfpwti from 297 prime sponsors. 
' Includes some participants enrolled in more than one activity. 



* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Febniary 10 would be subject to compliance 
procedures. 

\ 

SPECIAL MANPOWER TARGET 
GROUPS aiTLE III) 

CETA's title III makes special provision for 
additional manpower services to be directed at 
certain target groups that are in particular need 
of these services, including )[ndians, migrants, 
youth, offenders, persons of limited English-speak- 
ing ability, older workers, and others who the 
Secretary of Labor determines have particular dis- 
advantages in the labor market For this purpose, 
programs for Indians and migrant workers re- 
ceive a. specified amount of funds equivalent to 
fixed percentages of the funds available under 
title I. The statute also requires the Secretary 
of I^abor to take into account the rieed for con- 
tinued funding for programs of "demonstrated 
effectiveness**' 

Prime si)cnsors have thus been encouraged to 
absorb those previously operating categorical pro- 
grams that have been effective in meeting the Aceds 
of the area and have been urged to provide serv- 
ices to target groups formerly served by the cate- 
gorical efforts, although program design may be 
altered. For example, sponsors in areas with con- 
centrations of persons speaking a foreign language 
may decide to continue funding special programs 
for this target group similar to the categorical ef- 
forts provided earlier. Similarly, prime sponsors 
with large rural areas within their jurisdictions 
may want^ to continue contracting with the 
agencies currenfJy .sponsoring Operation Main- 
stream programs such as Green Thumb, while 
oth-^rs may want to use a single agency to run all 
area programs for older workers on a noncate- 
g orical basis. _ _ 

The comprehensive plans of CETA prime spon- 
sors must provide the demographic data and pro- 
gram information nec<^sary to identify signifi'*.ant 
groups in need of distance and must relate t]\f/ 
propo.scd program to these groups. While titJe T 
and title II prograni^aro supposed to servo signifi- 
cant segments of the population in each area, title 
III fiinds, to the extent they are available, are to 
provide the additional resources to serve the target 



groups in particular need of services* -HoWever, . * 
.the principal resource providing service to. all 
groups remains the title I and title II grants to 
prime s|ionsors. 

Indian Manpower Progrt^s * ^ ^ 

Approximately 900,000* persons in the United 
States are recognized as Indians or other native 
Americans. Chronic unemployment and profound 
poverty overwhelm many members of their com- 
munities, creating a compelling need for the estab- 
lishment of comprehensive manpbwei: training and 
employment programs to reduce the incidence^ of 
economic disadvantage and to encourage patterns 
of economic and social- development consistent 
with Indian ^als and lifestyles. 

For a number of reasons, including their dis- 
persion (reservations often cross State boundaries) 
and their high levels of unemployment,' Indians 
are to receive special Federal manpower assistance, 
apart from whatever programs^are developed by 
State and local governnionts. Funding for such 
special Federal programs under title III of CETA 
is to be equal to at least 4 percent of the amount 
allocated to title I prime sponsors—about $50 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1075. (An additional $5.9 million waS| 
made available for reservation Indian pxx)grama^ 
under the new title VI of CETA, which was passed 
by Congress as part of the Emergency Jobs and 
T^nemployment Assistance Act in December 1974.) 
In response to this mandate and the pressing needs 
of the Indian population, the Department of 
Labor has created a national Indian division re- 
sponsible for the administration of all Indian man- 
power programs fimded under CETA. 

Funding for Indian manpower programs has 
derived chiefly from title II and title III sources, 
as shown in chart 11. The title II formula used 
Jo allocate funds for j)ubli^ se rvice employment 
programs is the same lis that applied to other 
titlp II prime spon.soi*s and utilizes adju.sted Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs and Bureau of the Census 
data concerning Indian unemployment The total 
number of unemployed Indians provided the basis 
for determining the amount of funds earmarked 
for Indian programs; general revenue sharing 
data on the Indian population were then utilized 
to determine the detailed distribution of funds to 



CHART 11 ' 

CURRENT FUNDING LEVELS FOR INDIAN 
MANPOWER PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN" 
DERIVED FROM BOTH TITLE II AND 
TITLE III SOURCES. _ 



Total funding: $57,625 million (100%) 




Nott. Oet*l fiuy not *dd to total* b«c»u»e o< rounding. Figure* shown do 

not includ*$5^9 million for rnervation Indian programs allocated under 
the new xi\\<* VI of CETA. 

Source: U.S. Oepartrt»«nt of Labor. 



^ which each reservation was entitled. Title III allo^ 

cations, on the other hand, were based on an up- 
dated census tabulation of 1970 data on Indians 
of low income and those who wore unemployed, 
since these were considered the best, and only uni- 
versal, figures available. The formula allocatcis 25 
percent of available dollars on the basis of unem- 
ployment and 75 percent on the basis of Ihe niun- 
ber of low-income families. Additional efforts arc 
now underway to obtain morejiccurate and com- 
plete data. ! 

Indian agents currently eligible to receive funds 
under title III number 240. However, all In- 
dians or ojther native Americans who meet the 



participant eligibility guidelines may apply for 
entry into the program, whether or not they live 
6n reservations. By the end of DecenibeV 1974, $47 
million of the $50 million fiscal 1975 funds avail- 
able for Indian manpower programs under title 
I III had been allocated to 129 Indian tribes, bands,' ; 
1 and groups, as well as public agencies and other , 
native ivinerican nonprofit organizations, together [ 
serving areas, containing more than 700,000 per- ^ 
sons. A total of 48 separate title II grants had also . 
been made to 214 groups, and all $7 million of ' 
fiscal 1974 and 1975 funds available ^under title II 
had been allocated. ' ^ 

To be eligible for title III funds, an Indian 
tribe, band, or group must have a resident popula- 
tion of at least 1,000 or be entitled to a grant of 
at least $50,000, have a governing body, and be 
capable of ^idministering a comprehensive pro- 
gram. Groi^ps that do not meet these criteria can 
qualify by forming consortia with other Indian 
groups or with a public or private nonprofit 
agency. In the latter case, the agency acts as the 
administrative arm of the consortium. 

Although Indians or other persons of native 
American descent who are economically disad- 
vantagevd, unemployed, or underemployed can 
participate in these programs, those placed in sub- 
sidized public service employment jobs must also 
live in the geographical area covered by the Indian 
prime sponsor's comprehensive plan. 

Older Workers 

Naiional Older Workers Program-Operaf/on Mafn- 
sfream. The Department of Labor insured the 
continuation through fiscal 1975 of Operation 
Mainstream's National Older Workers Program 
(NOWP-OM) by i\warding $20 million in CETA 
title III funds to five national-level public and 
private organizations which have hzin involved in 
the program for the piast several years. The five 
organizations, most of ^"liich have participated in 
the program since lt^68, are Green Thumb, Inc., 
the National C^^ancil on the Aging, the National 
Coijncil of Senior Citizens, the National Retired 
Teachers Asspciation-Auieiican Association of 
Retired~Pcrsons, and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture's Forest Service. 

Formerly funded under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, Operation Mainstream's Na- 
tional Older Workers projects provide subsidized 



part-time ccwnmunity service employment oppor- 
tunities to elJJerly, low-income {Xirsons in 47 States, 
Washington, D.C., and Puerto Rico. 

Approximately 9,000 jobs have been established 
under the program for the current fiscal year 
(about the same as in fiscal 1974) with the majority 
of the enrollees in these subsidized positions work- 
ing from 20 to. 24 hours each week. It is ^tiniated 
that over 14,000 individuals will be serve^l by the 
program during fiscal 1975. AVith an average rate 
of pay approximating $2.25 pjer hour, enrollees 
work at jobs in a wide range of community service 
^^tivities, including day-care centers, hospitals, 
schools, facilities for the handicapped, senior 
citizen centers and nutrition programs, conserva- 
tion projects in national fpf^sts, and restoration 
and beautificatiop projects. 

Senior Communify Service Employment Programs. 

Another $10 million has been provided for the 
Senior Communijty Service Employment Program 
(SCSEP),' which is similfir to Operation Main- 
stream's National Older Workers Program in de- 
sign and contend. The $10 million was awarded pri- 
marily to the same five national-level organiza- 
tions which engage in activity under NOWP-OM. 
Although the funds were appro{^riated and 
awarded in fiscal 1974, they arc being spent to 
support program, operations thraughout the suci 
ceeding year. Approximately 3,400 employmentj 
positions have beeiri established m ^der SCSEP, and 
it is estimated that nearly 5,000 individuals will 
be employed by fhis program during fiscal 1975. 
Since the aims cjf this program overlap to some 
degree title I of CETA, the Department has re- 
quested that the ^12 million fiscal 1975 appropria- 
tion bo n»scinded and the authority for the pro- 
gram })e allowed to lapse. 



Offenders 

1 L 

CETA funds are being nsc»d in fiscal 1075 to ex- 
pand and refine models for pretrial interventi^»i, 
employrnent J?ervices, and bonding for offender?. 

Pretrial intervention for those who have been 
accused hiil^jiot yet tried is intended to give of- 
fenders an opportunity to receive a dismissal of 
the charges through their satisfactory perform- 
ance n special programs feahiring worthwhile 



•AntJioi^ml und^r title IX of the Older Amcrlpans Compro 
henslTe Services AmcndmentB of 1678. 
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employment, training, and si^pportive services. 
This mechanism provides ^he Wurts with three 
alternatives — dismissal of the charges, probation, 
or incarceration. Designed to brin^ the traditional 
criminal justice system closer t6\^a community- 
based manpower perspective^ pretrifil intervention 
programs were first launched in niiie areas o n an^ 
experimental basis. They were later refunded on a 
50-percent c jst-sharing basi^ from local resources; 
eventually, seven out of the nine areas obtained 
100-percent local funding. • \ 

Successful prototypes haVe also been ^developed 
to assist State employment services in Extending 
existing manpower resources to inmate^^and ex- 
inmates. For example, selected ES staff members 
have been given the assignment of maintaining a 
continuity of services to offenders during the 
transitional period from release from jail to full- 
scale reentry^ int^-society. In fiscal 1975, the ex- 
perience gained from the more productive models 
will bo documented and disseminated to regional 
and State staffs. Plans also include further refine- 

ent of the model in other States and broader 
dissemination. \ 

Many ex-offenders, as well as other workers, fail 
to obtain jobs because regular commercial bonding 
is often unavailable to them. The Federal Bonding 
Program, which operates througli 2,400 local enV- 
ploMuent service offices in all States to provide 
bonding under contract with private agencies for, 
ex-offenders, was successful in placing G,000 people 
in jobs thai ujt\> could not have obtained without 
fidelity bondincf; Since the prop^ram began in . 
March lOGfi^ it has had to pay only 110 claims for 
a total of $118.4r)0. or about $1,020 per defaultx^r 
and a default rate of 1.7 percent.* During fiscal 
1074. coverage ranged up to $7 million per month, 
with an average of 08 new bonds oertified-and 88 
terminated monthlv. About 1.200 persons are 
covered by bonds at any one time. 

Many past manpower efforts in the correctional 
area focused on the adult male offender between 
the ages of 18 and 25. ITndcr CETA, however, the 
Department of Labor will accelerate its efforts to 
serve other groups jwithin the offender population 
who, have special employment problems^ For ex- 
ample, model pilot projects arc now attempting to 
iflentify the most effective techniques and delivery 



*The "(lofnnlt rntt-*' Is ft monRuro devised by doslpnorfl of the 
KOprftm n ppnorftl Indlcntor of pftrMclpftnta' rpllaJ)llUy. The 
"Incurred Ioaa rfttio/' ft stftndftrd moftRnre used by commercial 
bonders, indlcntes thftt lossp«« due (o deffttilts in the Federal 
Rondlnp Proprrnm are bolow the industrywide ateraffe. 



systems for Spanish-Speaking, female, and older 
offenders, us well as those who lune been classified 
as drug addicted or juvenile delinquents. Thcso 
projects not 6iily tailor their ser\ lees to the specitic 
needs and potential of each particular »i:i"Oup, but 
provide essential inforniatiun ou ijupuitant ad- 
niinistnitive and organizational Lon&lderation&, 
special problems, the necessary linkages with other 
programs, and possibilities for nentual replit;a- 
tion in other areas. 

Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers 

The number of hired farmworkers in the United 
States has declined almost steadily since 1958 be- 
cause of crop specialization and harvest mechaniza- 
tion. However, the number of farmworkers has 
stabilized at a range between 2.5 and 2.8 million 
since 19G9. Most of these farmworkers are em- 
ployed only on a seasonal basis since many farm 
proprietors no longer find it rewarding to maintain 
a complement of low-skilled labor on a year-round 
basis. 

Migrant and seasonal farmworkers play a vital 
nationwide role in supplying unskilled labor for 
short-term harvesting and packing jobs — but only 
at considerable social and economic cost to them- 
.selvesand their families. The sp'ecial nature of the 
employment problems affecting these workers has 
receiv'ed formal recognition in CKTA\s title III, 
which identifies manpower and other service pro- 
grams for migrant and seasonal farmworkers as 
amonff those which can host he administered at the 
national level. 

Twenty percent of the total $63.2 million in title 
III ftmds available for migrant farmworker pro- 
grams in fiscal 1975 lias l)een set aside for discre- 
tionary use by the Secretary of Labor for national 
■ programs, including the High School Equivale?icy 
and College Assistance Migrant Programs, for per- 
manent farmworker housing projects, for experi- 
mental projects, and foi efforts to meet emergency 
situations or special needs arising from changing 
farm technology-. The remaining $50.6 million has 
been aliocatctl for programs in States according to 
a formula ba.sed on each State s proportion of the 
Nation's total man-months of fann labor. 

Organizations eligible to compete for farm- 
^vorkcr progran» funds may be either title I prince 
sponsors having significant numbers of migrant 
and seasonal farmworkers in their jurisdictions )r 



private nonprofit groups whose c)\arters or articles 
of incorporation authorize them to opemte man- 
power programs for this target population. In 
Septeniljer 1974. 174 title I prime sponsors and 
private groups had submitted qualification state- 
ments for programs in 49 jurisdictions. Of these, 
some 90 applicants were identified as qualified to 
submit funding requests, and moie than 50 of 
them were designated as grantees by the end of the 
calendar year. 

Eligible enrollees include migrant and seasonal 
farmworkers and their dependents who, duringtlie 
previous 18 months, gained half or more of their 
earned income through agricultural work during 
any consecutive 12-nionth period, were employed 
in agriculture on a seasonal basis, and were iden- 
tified as economically disadvantaged. 

The array of services to be provided includes 
the placement of farmworkers and their depend-- 
ents in jobs providing income above the poverty 
level, training, education, and other services 
needed to enable a farmworker to improve his or 
her well-being and economic self-sufticiency. Em- 
phasis will he placed on training for, and place- 
ment in, nonagricultural jobs. Among supportive 
services to be made available are heahh and resi- 
dential support, family counseling, relocation as- 
sistance, legal advice and repVesentation (subject 
to the provisions of the I^gal Services Corpora-' 
tiou Act), nutritional services, aduh basic educa- 
tion, family planning assistance, child cure, and 
extended echication. 

A CHANGING RblE FOR 
THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

Since ('KT.V does not provide for a presump- 
tive deliverer of manpower -services in feach 
jurisdietion, the choice of such an agency is left 
ultimately to the prime sponsor. However, both 
the act Itself ai;d the implementing Federal reg- 
ulations urge prime sponsors to^ consider utiliza- 
tion of existing public agencies in their programs, 
imhiding the State employment service (ES). 
MoreoNer, the regulations stipulate that a spon- 
sor's reasons for not using any existing agency, in- 
cluding tile ES, must be documented in the 
sponsor's phu\. The intent of both the Congress 
and the Department of Labor, therefore, was one 
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of iBaintaining the autonomy of State and local 
(^cials, while avoiding duplication of services 
and promoting the utilization of established pub- 
lic agencies that had gained valuable experience 
and expertise under previous manpower legisia* 
tion. 

Advisories were issued to the State ES agencies, 
informing them of their responsibilities under 
CETA and urging them to work closely with 
prime sponsors in establishing contractual or sub- 
grant agreements for the delivery of manpower 
services. Sponsors were also provided with advis- 
ories, as well as informational material on employ- 
ment service capabilities. Although considerable 
emphasis was placed on the need for avoiding du- 
plication of services, final decisions on the extent 
of ES involvement in CETA programs were left 
to be negotiated between the local and State em- 
ployment service staffs and the ^rime sponsors. 

The new approach required some adaptability 
on the part of the State ES agencies, since they 
were not used to being placed in the position of 
having to "s^ll" their capabilities. Most agencies, 
however, created marketable packages and were 
able to mount campaigns to convince prime spon- 
sors that they could deliver the required services. 

An additional readjustment has been required 
by the fact that State agencies undertaking work 
for local prime sponsors would now be accoimt- 
able to local government units, rather than solely 
to the Governor and the Department of Labor, as 
' in the past. Thus some reshaping of the adminis- 
trative structure of State agencies has been re- 
quired to facilitate closer working relationships 
between prime sponsors and local ES staffs. Tradi- 
tionally, State ES policy and major decisionmak- 
ing authority have been vested in State adminis- 
trators, who now find it necessary to delegate 
enough autonomy to permit local ES staffs to serve 
prime sponsor needs and openite with the flexi- 
bility required in the local plan. 

In most instances. State ES agencies have been 
adjusting to the new situation created by CETA. 
As the prime sponsors completed their initial sub- 
grant and contractual arrangements with service 
delivery agencies, it became clear tliat ES involve- 
ment in CETiV programs would be considerable. 
If present trends continue, the ES will be provid- 
ing manpower services to the disadvantaged under 
CETA to an even greater extent than it did under 
earlier legislation. 

Agreements concerning the delivery of indi: 




vidual services to the CETA client population 
vary extensively in the number and types of op- 
erations performed, with or without cost to the 
CETA. program operator. In general, certain 
basic services — registration for employment, the 
self-help Job Information Service, provision of 
general labor market information, and coordina- 
tion of employer contacts— are provided without 
local sponsor funding, as long as they do not drain 
ES staff resources. ^ 

Depending upon the scope, scale, and timetable 
of the sponsor^s requirements, other services can 
be provided gratis or with local sponsor payment. 
Operations in this category include : Selection and 
referral for training and other forms of employ- 
ability development; selection*and referral to job 
openings; job bank service; assistance in the. de- 
velopment of the comprehensive manpower plan; 
and assistance with public information activities. 

Finally, performance of several services which 
place a relatively large burden on ES staff re- 
sources usually requires reimbursement from the 
prime sponsors. Important among these are : Out- 
reach and orientation; employment counseling 
and occupational testing; employability develop- 
ment planning; job search assistance, job develop- 
ment, and f ollowup ; provision of specialized labor 
market information; and statistical reporting on 
services provided. 

SOME INNOVATIVE 
PROGRAM APPROACHES 

Although responsibility for deciding the mix of 
program activity has shifted from the national to 
the State and local levels, there has been no radi- 
cal change thus far in the mix of services provided 
under CETA. This, however, has not precluded 
innovation on the part of prime sponsors in de- 
veloping and conducting manpower programs,' 
which is one of the secondary goals of the act. 
Some examples of promising new approaches 
cited l>elow testify to the sponsors' inventiveness 
and highlight a number of potentially useful 
modes for widespread dissemination: 

— Ponce^ P.R.^ is reaching the very poor in 
the rural areas of the "mfinlcipio" through a 
work-experience program for the hill people, 
in which neighbors help one another with 
basic agricultural and health services. An 
additional program is planned for the urban 



poor in the area, who will be trained to do 
many types of repair jobs in small training 
shops located in thenricinity of their homes. 
When participants acquire skills sufficiently 
sophisticated to warrant charging for their 
services, the former trainees will do repairs 
for their neighbors. 

—Clark Caunty^ Wash., through its Home * 
Care Project, found jobs for 25 disadvantaged 
youngsters in the homes of senior citizens, 
where they did a variety of tasks such as paint- 
ing, cookmg, and cleaning. The youth learned 
good work habits and earned money while the 
elderly participants oflfered the jobsites, 
taught enrollees the requisite skills, provided 
adequate supervision, and achieved tangible 
benefits as well as the satisfaction of helping 
the young people. 

San Francisco^ with its three large minority 
populations— Orientals, the Spanish speaking, 
and blacks— is trying to find a better solu- 
tion to a common dilemma of cosmopolitan 
centers: the underrepresentation of ethnic 
groups in employer staffing plans. With over 
$350,000 in CETA funds, San Francisco has 
created three affirmative action program?, sub- 
contracting for services with four local 
groups: Chinese for Affirmative Action; Jobs 
for Latin Americans (JALA) ; the Bayview- 
Hunters' Point Skills Center, which is situated 
in a predominantly black area; and the Mis- 
sion Hiring Hall, located in a predominantly 
Spanish-speaking area. All four groups have 
set minority placement through outreach as 
their major objective, but the approach of each 
differs to reflect the distinctive problems of 
the individual minority group. The Chinese 
agency and the Mission Hiring Hall work 
chiefly with private employers, whereas 
JALA is trying to secure placements in public 
agencies for its clients. The Bayview-Hunters' 
Poinfe^ills Center is concentrating on devel- 
oping jobs requiring union membership, with 
emphasis on building trades occupations 
within the Bayview-Hunters' Point area. 

— Atlanta is establishing a center for skills 
training that will remain open day and night, 
with a day-care center for children of par- 
ents participating at the training site. 

— Georgia, in its balance-of -State program, 
sees a pooling of resources an efficient means 



of providing services in rural areas. Many per- 
sons given public ^rvice jobs will "ride cir- 
cuit" on an as- needed basis in housing, .per- 
sonnel, and social service agencies. Georgia has 
also provided a small, but comprehensive, 12- 
week day-care training program for a seven- 
county area, in which trainees learned about 
the administration of a day-care center, as well 
as the care of small children of participants in 
manpower programs. 

— The Baltimore consortium^ encompassing 
Baltimore City and five neighboring counties, ' 
has established a network of 14 one-stop com- 
munity centers. Each center provides a fuL 
range of manpower services, including intake, 
assessment, counseling, referral to training, 
job development, and placement. Two centers 
are mobile and^ therefore, geared to serve job- 
seekers who are not easily accommodated at 
the permanent sites. Each mobile center, oper- 
ated by a combination of local ES offices and 
community organizations under contract with 
the prime sponsor, is equipped with microfiche 
job listings. 

— The Idaho comortiwm, which serves the.en- 
tire State, has used public employment service 
data concerning the jobseeking experience of 
ES applicants in order to identify significant 
segments of the population to be served.** By 
analyzing the data, the prime sponsor's staff 
was able to determine how jobseekers fared in 
terms of placement, job longevity, and salary 
in relation to their age, sex, ethnicity, and edu- 
cation. The data were cross-checked with cen- 
sus information and ES area manpower plan- 
ning reports to establish the range of partici- 
pants within the target population to be 
assisted with CETA funds. 
Since CETA's aim is to involve a broad spectrum 
of the community in program planning, policies, 
and evaluation, prime sponsors at the State and 
local levels are required to estabhsh advisory coun- 
cils representative of certain population and com- 
munity groups. Prime sponsors have fulfilled these 
requirements in diverse ways,, as described below: 

— The Massachusetts haXance-of-State CETA 
program, prior to setting up its planning coun- 



*The data are derived from the Employment Security Auto* 
mated Reporting System (ESARS). For additional Information 
on BS data»gatherlng «y8toni8, gee the 197 i Manpoicer Report, 
pp. llJh-lie. 
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cil, divided its prime sponsor area into 19 sub- ; 
divisions and doeigiiated a city or town in 
each as a subgrantec. The chief executive of 
rach city was asked to establish a local advi- 
sory board and to submit five nominations for 
the balance-of-State council from among the 
board's members. Nominations had to be rep- 
I'esentative of five sectors of the area popula- 
tion: Community-based organizations, client 
groups, business, labor, and local agencies with 
experience in running manpower programs. 
The 39-member council was chosen from 
among these nominees and an overall balance 
ot interested parties was achieved. The chair- ^ 
person is a local Community Action Program 
director, who represents the balance-of-State ^ 
on the State's manpower services council. 

— Philadelphia plans to emphasize on-the-job 
rather than classroom training in fiscal 1975* 
To remove any barriers to trainees' eventual 
union membership, the city is seeking orga- 
nized labor's concurrence in certain training 
programs. 

In order to obtain more input from unions, 
while keeping the council at^ manageable 17 
members (twojof whom are union representa- 
tives), planners have considered appointment 
of a 7- or 8'-person labor subcommittee, which 
could provide a precedent for the establish- 



ment of other subgroups, as the need arises. 
In addition to the labor representatives, other 
members include the director of the employ- 
ment service, the school superintendent, and 
representatives of the Urban League, a 
skills training center, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ter, Model Cities, and the Spanish-speaking 
community. 

— In Berkeley^ Calif,', much of the groundwork 
involved in receiving proposals and making 
recommendations for funding levels for vari- 
ous CETA program compone nts has been done 
by a technical advisory group. Composed pri- 
marily of representatives from commtmity- 
basfidj>rganization3, the group meets weekly, 
with an average of about 30 persons attending. 
Their recommendations are forwarded to a 
nine-member planning council, called the 
Commission on Employment and Training. 
The commission's membership is composed of 
two current or past manpower program en- 
rollees, one client representative, two em- 
ployers (one of whom has sponsored a training 
program) , a representative of organized labor, 
the mayor, and two members of the city coun- 
cil. The city council makes the finaf decision 
on planning council recommendations.^ 



A Continuing Federal Manpower Role 



ASSISTING THE PRIME SPONSORS 

A comprehensive and varied program has been 
developed by the Department of Labor during 
fiscal 1975 to assist prime sponsors and Federal 
staff in implementing CETA and improving opera- 
tional performance. 

The Department of Labor has conducted train- 
ing sessions at the regional level to prepare Federal 
employees to aid prime sponsors and has provided 
training for the sponsors themselves. Other De- 
partment-level services include a periodic technical 
assistance bulletin and onsite technical assistance — 
available on request— which covers all phases of 
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program design and operation, including plan- 
ning, financial management, organization and 
staffing, proposal preparation, and grant ad- 
ministration. 

Arrangements have been made with the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, which will help in milk- 
ing prime sponsor personnel systems consistent 
with the merit principles set forth in the Inter- 
governmental Personnel Act of 1970. The CSC will 
also deliver technu al assistance aimed at reducing 
artificial barriers to employment in prime sponsor 
jurisdictions. 

Funds have been allocated to develop a wide 

•The role of the plnnnlnp councils U described In sec, 104 
of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1073. 



range of activities, among them an automated 
reporting system for prime sponsors^ use that 
would be capable of providing immediate data on 
client and program activity. The data are to be 
included in both day-to-day management reports 
i and quarterly Federal summaries. The array of 

training instruments also features problem-solving 
workshops, as well as formal classroom training 
on labor 4narket information systems and tech- 
t niques for utilization. A training facility will be 

maint^^ined for national, regional, State, and 
sponsor personnel in manpower requirements^^ 
regulations, and operations. ^ 

Additional Federal assistance was provided in 
preparing fiscal 1975 and 1976 title III grants, in 
/ reviewing program requirements and operation 

for Indian and migrant worker prime sponsors, 
in extending equal employment opportunity train- 
ing to State and CETA agencies, in mounting a 
job service public communications project in 15 
State employment security agencies,' and in offer- 
ing training to prevent drug and alcohol abuse. 

REVIEWING THE PLANS 

Prime sponsors' plans reflect their identification 
of local needs and their estimation of the best way 
to serve these needs. In reviewing these plans and 
. their rationale, tlie Department of T^ibor has 
avoided substituting Federal judgment for that 
^of the prime sponsor. Nonetheless, every effort 
has been made to insure that programs are targeted 
toward the economically disadvantaged, the unem- 
ployed, and the underemployed — categories that 
include the population with incomes below the 
poverty level as well as minority group members. 

The potential\nrime sponsor who has received 
a notification of eligibility and chooses to accept 
the responsibility for CP^rA programs in the area 
must send a preapplination to the Assistant Re- 
gional Director- for Manpower, the Governor, and 
the appropriate area clc'^^ringhouse. After verify- 
. ing the eligibility of the prime sponsor and taking 
clearinghouse and Govenior's comments into ac- 
count, tlic regional office sends the potential spon- 
sor the information needed tb develop a program 
plan, along with offers of technical^ assistance. 

» Vermont New York, PennsyWftnla. Virginia, West VirRlnlji, 
, Minnesota. Ohio, WIsconRln, Missouri. NebrAska, Colorado, South 
Dakota. Nevada, Alaska. au<l Oregon. ^ 
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After receipt of the prime sponsor^s proposed 
annual plan, a Federal representative — together 
with a team of specialists with expertise in various 
technical aspects of the CETA program — reviews' 
the application to insure that it meets the require- 
ments of the act and regulations and that such 
items as local economic conditions, labor force 
characteristics, and current skill shortages are 
taken into account. The reviewers also consider 
whether the sponsor's goals ar^ realistic and ade- 
quatti and whether the plan represents a reasonable 
approach to their accomplishment. Each prime 
sponsor's plan should indicate the characteristics 
of the population to be served, as well as the extent 
to whicli the necessary facilities are available and 
capable of equitable operation. Moreover, the 
sponsor is responsible for administering or super- 
vising all activities under the approved plans. 

As the year progresses, the Department reviews 
the project through the Federal representative, 
providing whatever advice and technical assist- 
ance are necessary to help the prime sponsor 
achieve its goals. The Federal repr^entative reg- 
ularly scans several documents to gage wliether 
any assistance is needed; they include the Quar- 
terly Progress Report^ prepared and sent by the 
prime sponsor to the regional office, which meas- 
ures actual results against plans; the Quarterly 
Summary of Client Oharaeteristics^ indicating the 
demographic and economic traits of clients served ; 
and a Report of Federal Cask Transactions^ which 
details expenditures and is prepared monthly by 
the larger prime sponsors. 

These documents — management tools for the 
prime sponsor, as well as monitoring instruments 
for the Department of T^ibor — are reviewed in the 
regional office for major deviations from' plans or 
for indications revQaling or foreshadowing im- 
portiint problems. If difficulties exist, the Federal 
representative seeks to work with the prime spon- 
sor to develop any action that may be necessary to 
meet the planned goals. 

On an as-needed basis, the Federal representa- 
tive and regional office specialists may also arrange 
with the prime sponsor to make onsite reviews of 
project operations. Such reviews are intended to 
insure that the sponsor fulfills the commitments 
made when the grant was accepted, or to review 
problematic aspects of the program uncovered by 
the quarterly review process, 
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Closely tied to the review procedures is the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive phvn for the overall 
evaluation of State and local CETA programs 
under titles I, II, and VL ! 



evalu/Stjon—the first year 

Title III of CETA requires that the Secretary 
of Labor "provide for the continuing evaluation of 
all programs and activities conducted pursuant to 
. this Act, including their cost in relation to their 
effectiveness in achieving stated goals, their im- 
^ pact on communities and participants, their im- 
plication for related programs, the extent to which 
they meet the needs of persons of various ages, and 
the adequacy of the mechanism for the delivery of 
services." ® 



Impact on Participants 

An overall evaluation plan has been acveloped 
to determine the efficacy of decentralizing the pro- 
vision of manpower services. A major component 
of this study is a national sample survey of pro- 
gram participants, called the Continuous Ijongitu- 
dinal Manpower Survey (CLMS). Conducted by 
representatives of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
the study will focus on 147 prime sponsor sites, a 
sample selected on a probability basis to insure 
adequate representation of participants in State 
and local CETA programs. 

CLMS is envisioned as a continuous survey with 
no prefixed cutoff date and is longitudinal in the 
sense that it will trace the experience of most of 
the sample participants for up to 3 years after 
their enrollment in a program. The principal pur- 
pose of CLMS is to provide measures of the im- 
pact of decentralized programs on members of the 
client population, particularly on their earnings. 
The study will present variations in participant 
earnings by type of service provided, by prime 
sponsor characteristics^ and by participant char- 
acteristics. 

CLMS effort^s for fiscal 1975 enrollees will con- 
sist priniai ily of development and pilot activities 
intended to refine data collection and processing 



•Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1073, flee. 
313(a). 



procedures, establish simplified prime sponsor 
cooperative arrangements, and lay the foundation 
for the subsequent survey efforts. 



Adequacy of Local Mechanisms 




The major initial short-term study focuses on 
early manpower planning and operations by State 
and local governments under titles I and II of 
CETA. It is examining CE-TA developments in a 
randomly selected national sample of 66 prime 
sponsors. Descriptive analyses, based on the first 
series of local interviews in late 1974 and early 
1975, are expected to be available in the first part 
of 1975. Subsequent rounds of study are tenta- 
tively planned for mid-1975, when sponsor plan- 
ning for fiscal 1976 will be largely completed, and 
for the winter of 1975-76, when second-year opera- 
tions will be well underway. 

This field study is being undertaken by a 
special temporary CETA evaluation staff, which 
is comprised of both national and regional office 
professionals working in the Manpower Admin-/ 
istration's Office of Manpower Program Evahrtr^ 
tion under the Associate Manpower Administrator 
for Policy, Evaluation and Kesearch. It is antic- 
ipated that, after completing their temporary as- 
signment, these staff members will bring sharpened 
analytical skills and a broadened perspective back 
to their home offices. 

The basic purpose of the CETA staff evalua- 
tion is to determine how State and local govern- 
ments are proceeding initially in exercising their 
new authority under titles I and II of CETA. 
The study will seek to provide a systematic as- 
sessment of the ways in which sponsors are for- 
mulating and operating programs, the reasons un- 
derlying their actions, and major problems, issues, 
and innovations arising from their darly experi- 
ence under CE'TA. 

More specifically, the study will identify and 
classify decisionmaking mechanisms and prac- 
tices, as well as procedures used in setting pro- 
gram objectives, designing programs, and deter- 
mining the "mix" of services to be offered. Evalua- 
'tors will examine the ways in which sponsors 
choose the target groups to be served, organize 
their service delivery systems, coordinate with 
other jurisdictions, establish linkages with conn- 
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munity programs, build administrative and man- 
agement support systems, and take other actions 
to establish and run CETA programs. (The ob- 
jective is to obtain a national evaluation of prime 
sponsor activities, not to evaluate the adequacy of 
any particular sponsor.) 

TARGET GROUP MODEL DEVELOPMENT 

Starting in fiscal 1976, a portion of the CETA 
national account will be earmarked annually for 
a Target Group Model Development Program. 
Using this single budget account, experimental 
program models and aj^proaches and local demon- 
stration projects will be^ available for such target 
groups as offenders, older work ers, and others with 
labor market dj^dvantagesTTrime sponsors will 
receive inford^tion and technical a*«istance con- 
cerning the results of these efforts, following de- 
velopment, evaluation, ^nd local demonstration of 
successful models. ^ 

A.J9epartmeiiLj)i-iabor work group will plan 
and[ monitor the program. Its annual plan will 
identify the groups to be targeted and deploy the 
funds. This new approach will mark a significant 
depf(rtare from current procedures by carrying 
out the experimeutal/demonstration/dissemina- 
tion process within tlie framework of CETA prime 
sponsor operations. 

AN IMPROVED NATIONAL LMI SYSTEM 

Since successful manpower planning, depends 
to a large extent on a planner's ability to measure 
existing needs for manpower services, a solid and 
comprehensive labor market information (LMI) 
system is an essential element in the array of in- 
struments Available to prime sponsors. A major 
current objective of the Department of Labor is 
the rapid establishment of such a comprehensive 
LMI system to meet both legislative and man- 
power program requirements.* 

In the past year, several major areas of LMI 



*Sec. 312(f) of CETA requires the Secretary of Labor to 
report on the results of bis efforts to develop this system. See 
tpp. B In this volume for the fuU text of the Secretary's report 
filed in response to this rcquh sment. 



needs have been selected for priority attention, 
and efforts have been initiat<»d to meet these re- 
quirements. Among them is a thorough restructur- 
ing of the existing LMI system, including both 
data content and management responsibilities. 
Work is also being done to strengthen LMI utiliza- 
tion by prime sponsors, and a number of research 
and development efforts are xmderway. 

I 

Rtstructuring th« LMI System 

Information Reqvlfm^nls. The Department's ex- 
isting LMI system is geared to providing in- 
formation on labor market areas as they have been 
traditionally defined. However, CETA has created 
a need for information reflecting job market con- 
ditions in areas both smaller and larger than 
the standard units. At the same time, other man- 
power efforts — e.g., the Work Incentive (WIN) 
Program, ES operations, and public service em- 
ployment^require information reflecting con- 
ditions in other, differently defined geographical 
areas. The types pf data required also vary widely. 
For example, CETA prime sponsors may seek 
information on the number and characteristics of 
individuals in need of employment and training, 
job opportunities, and occupational demand, while 
the same information may be needed by other pro- 
gram agents for other purposes. 

Much of the LMI presently available was de- 
veloped over time in response to individual pro- 
gram requirements, thus creating duplication and 
overlap among LMI activities. The Department is 
now aiming at the development of one basic LMI 
system capable of meeting the general information 
needs of all manpower programs, as well as the 
specific requirements of each program. 

A considerable number of similar and identical 
information needs among the various programs 
have been identified in the course of the past year, 
permitting the establishment of a core set of data 
items which will form the nucleus of the new LMI 
system. Standardized formats will be developed 
for producing these data, alon^ ^ith specifications 
on the frequency with which they are to be pro- 
duced. This core system will then be supplemented 
to reflect individual local and area LMI needs. 

Monagemenf of fhe Syttem. Primary management 
responsibility for the LMI system will remain 
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^^th the national and regional offices, since de- 
centralization would make it difficult to ijrovide 
uniform data on a nationwide basis. The national 
office will retain the responsibility for the overall 
design of the system, defining geographic cover- 
age, determining the frequency of data production, 
identifying and standardizing core data elements, 
and administering the system as a whole. Ad- 
ministration will include fiscal management, as 
well as monitoring and evaluation of the perform- 
ance of the data-producing agents. The latter func- 
tions will, as in the past, be carried out by the 
State employment security agencies. 

r 

Improving Use of the LMl System 

Since full utilization of .the LMI system will 
depend upon adequate preparation of local man- 
power generalists, as well as on coaching of experts 
— in the use of specific techniques, a two-phased train- 
ing program was launched* during this fiscal year. 
The first phase, a series of nine seminars held across 
the^Nation in the summer and fall of 1974, pro- 
vided training to manpower planners and analysts 
in the requirements and the information needed for 
CETA implementation. The second phase is aimed 
at providing basic methodological training to labor 
market analysts and planners in the techniques of 
developing, producing, analyzing^ and using LMI. 
A" comprehensive handbook on labor market 
analysis, based on this program, is being prepared 
for subsequent use by national, regional. State, and 
local analysts. 

Research and Development EflForts 

Certain tyjxis of labor market information have 
assumed critical importance with the enactment of 
CETA for two reasons—the act's use of formulas 
based on labor market factors to allocate title I, 
II, and VI funds to local prime sponsoi^ and the 
identification of prime sponsors as the loading 
planning agents for comprehensive local man- 
power progmins. 

Several objectives have l)een identified as essen- 
tial in meeting the new LMI needs imposed by 
CETA. Among them are : 

— Development of data to assure an equitable 
distribution of funds under the formulas 
established by the act. 
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— ^Development of local area information on 
the number and characteristics of persons in 
need of manpower services, for use in formu- 
lating local comprehensive manpower plans, 
— Development of long- and short-term pro- 
jections of occupationar demand and supply. 
During fiscal 1976, the LMI program will pur- 
sue many of the efforts begun earlier to meet the 
CETA requirement for information on adults in 
families with low incomes by continuing an inten- 
sive examination of the data content of the Cur- 
rent Population Survey to determine the feasibility 
of using the GPS as a basic vehicle for updating 
socioeconomic information. A second project re- 
lates to the Depai^ent of Labor's responsibility 
for acquirin^^ft«4^blishing information on the 
, level of employment and unemployment in areas 
throughout the country. Initiated in fiscal 1975, 
this project features a thorough review of existing 
procedures and definitions; where necessary, re- 
definitions will be made which will take into con- 
sideration geographic coverage, periodicity of data 
required, legislative and administrative restric- 
tions, and general economic analysis needs. A third 
project is exploring and developing a new meth- 
odology to replace that presently used to determine 
the "universe of need" for manpower services. 

A major project now well underway is the 
Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) pro- 
gram, whose objective Js the development' of reli- 
able information on current and future occupa- 
tional demand by industry for States and siibstate 
areas. The occupational data generated by this pro- 
gram will be used to facilitate comprehensive 
analyses of occupational labor demand and sup- 
ply, for employment counseling and vocatiJ)nal 
guidance purposes, and for planning manpower 
and vocational training programs. This program 
was expanded to 3 additional States in fiscal 1975, 
to a total of 28 States and the District of Columbia. 

A related project initiated by the Depaiiment 
in 1974 is the Occupational Information* System 
(OlS) Grants program. The CIS is intended to 
encouidge selected States to gather and dissemi- 
nate existing information on occupational demand 
(such as that generated by OES) in order to assist 
young people in maki.ig career choices and, wher- 
ever practicable, to guide manpower planners. 
Nineteen States and the District of Columbia have 
been given $5,000 planning grants to develop pro- 
posals for State/local area OlS operations, and, of 
these, 8 to 10 will be selected to enter the program. 



Eiicli State seleetod will be given a grant averag- 
ing about $;^0l).U0i) to be used as *'sml money" by 
such State agencies and groups as CETA prime 
sponsors, education, and labor, for the develop- 
ment of an information system. A total of $2.7 
million will be allocated during fiscal 1075 for tliis 
purpose. Federal funding will continue for an ad- 
ditional 3 years, but will decrea.se gradually so that 
OIS operations should be completely State sup- 
ported by the end of the fourth year. The experi- 
ence of the pilot ^States will be made available to 
other States aiuMocal areas. 

RESEARCH OUTLOOK AND 
UTILIZATION STRATEGY 
9 

Although part of the Department s research and 
de^elopmen^ program must continue to examine^ 
national manpower issucb, program decentraliza- 
tion under CETA has prebontcd a series of rela- 
tively unexplored challenges to manpower re- 
searchers, while creating a new (and potentiall} 
disnumding; audience for K&D products. If this 
audience is to be reached ell'ectivelj, a coimnunica- 
tions network mu^t be i ' blished capable of tran.^i- 
niitting rcle^ant national R&D findings to prime 
uponsorij who, in their turiu inubt be able to convey 
K&D requiiements to the national olllce. In addi- 
tion to inai'^taining a two-wa\ eomnumications 
.sjriteni, the national ollice and prime .sponsors will 
need to join elVorts in developing, funding, operat- 
ing, ami administering pi oje<.*ts aimed at \)vo\ iding 
nunli?ls of enVcti\e program ap[Ji oaclie^.'" 

Pobsible items for inclusion in a CETA-orienfed 
agenda for such research cffoiis include studies of 
how St^te and local (^ETA prime sponsors have 
responded to the new program in terms of organi- 
zation stiucture and decisionmaking practices, 
studies of the ellVctivenoss of CETA in relating 
to the needs of special target groups identified by 
t-lio legislation (minority youth, older workers, 
veterans, offenders, and migrants, for example), 
and studies that will e^xplore the future needs for 
public scrvic* employment. Experimental and 



"It should be noted, however, thnt national RAD funds cnr* 
not be used for service functions for prime Bponsors. but srt 
intendoil instead for the development of techniques useful in 
many Jurisdictions, rather than Just one. 



demonstration projects dealing with such concerns 
as improving skiil-training techniques, smoothing 
the transition from school to work, and acconi- 
iiiodating geographic mobility in the labor force 
w^Duld also be of value to manpower planners. 

The dispersion and divei^sification of manpMver 
program activities under CETA call for ij still 
broader strateg}' for promoting utilization of fed- 
erally funded R&D findings in order to roach State 
and local prime sponsor agencies. 

A critical utilization role has been accorded the 
regional offices, as they become transmitters of 
knowledge and channels for technical assistance 
rather than monitors of program activities. In 
close cooperation with the Department's Technical 
Assistance and' Training program, efforts are 
underway to make regiolial staffs aware of useful 
R&D publications and products, so that this knowl- 
eilge can be tran.smitted to prime sponsor staffs in 
response to specific questions and requirements. 

The number of persons and organizations to 
be reached is now so great, however, that attention 
i^ being given to development of materials that do 
not eall„for i)ersoual contact. For example, com- 
binations of audio or audiovisual presentations 
^\ith w orkbooks, discussion outlines, and exercises 
lune been deVised. Among those still being de- 
veloped are self-administered materials that can 
be used by a CETA sponsor agency to analyze 
.>pecific operational problems, draw on available 
know ledge, de\ ise and te.st proposed solut ions, and 
institntioiialize successful efforts. 

Other, moie conventional means are also used 
to roach CETA sponsors. Among the materials 
being distributed are syntheses- analyses of rele- 
vant R&D work, the ammal publication on Ma7i' 
poiocr Research aiul^Devclojwrent Projects^ and 
summaries of R&D reports. In addition, articles 
cafling attention to R&D reports contaiiirng usable 
inforination-jmpear in Department publications 
that reach the }[)rime sponsors. 

The need to/preseiit findings in a form suitable 
for use in tholield lias led to emphasis on descrip- 
tion of techniques which have been found useful 
in lurnumber of projects, rather than on start-to- 
finish narrative histories of individual projects. 
This approach, if sufliciently detailed, can give 
.•^poni50i*s an account of the considerations that they 
must bear in luiiid in choosing among alternatives. 



Ex[^rtability may also be enhanced by encour- 
aging/prime sponsors to seek techhical assistance 
directly from tlie contractors, trade and profes- 
sional associations, univei'sitie^, and other private 
agencies involved in the original experiment (pro- 
vided, of course, that the. latter possess sufficient 
staflf and financial resources to meet the demand). 
The^American Bar Association, for example, was 
able to supply techjiical assistance in the field of 
manpower programs for offenders to approxi- 
mately 50 prime sponsors in fiscal 1974. 

Interchange^ -a national newsletter for prime 
sponsors, features information on R&D findings on 
a regular basis, and a number of technical assist- 
ance guides, bibliographies, and monographs — 
nearly all containing some quantity of ^'how to" 
information — have been issued or are in prepara- 
tion. Similarly, several means of initiating regular 
audiovisual communication with regional offices 
and prime sponsors are under consideration. 

Most of these approaches ftro intended to facili- 
tate the flow of R&D-based information from the 
national office to State or local program adminis- 
trators. I^ess easy to establish, however, is a similar 
flow of communication from local j^urisdictions to 
the regional and national offices and among the 
prime sponsors themselves. To .some degree,, this 
informational reciprocity is provided when each' 
comprehensive manpower plan is submitted for 
appcovil prior to Fedeial funding; moreover, 
these official channels are supplemented to an im- 
portant extent by national and regional newsletters 
similar to Interchange. Nevertheless, expanded 
feedback and horizontal communication are likely 
to be important elements in stimulating the ex- 
change of information and ideas needed to main- 
tain the spirif of flexibility and innovation so far 
associated with CETA. 

m 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

National On-the-Job Training 

Approximately $17 million of CETA titlfe III 
funds was budgeted for the contiiniation of na- 
tional OJT programs, which provide on-the-job 
training, as well as classroom instruction, for un- 
employed and undcremploy??(l perso'ns. Emphasis 
•ha^ been placed on providing such opportunities 
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for minorities, disadvantaged persons, and Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 

Most of this training is conducted in such skilled 
trades as construction, machine tool building, and 
tool-and-die making. Training is also offere^d in 
semiskilled occupations in the autohiobile industry 
and dental laboratories, as well as water \vaste 
control and processing operations. In implement- 
ing these programs, the Department has enterad 
into training agreements with organizations capa- 
ble of exerting influence on a nationwide basis 
on manpower and training policies in major indus- 
tries or occupational areas, Such organizations 
include national and international labor unions, 
major trade associations, and public interest or- 
ganizations. In most instances, the training proj- 
ects sponsored by these groups ere nationwj'de or 
multi regional in scope. 

Over 25,000 persons are expected to participate 
in these programs during fiscal 1975, with more 
than 80 percent retained in training-related jobs. 

Apprenticeship Oulrtach Programs 

The Department budgeted approximately $12.5 
million of CETA^ title III funds to continue the 
Apprenticeship Outreach Program ( AOP) during 
fiscal 1975. The AOR is uir affirmative action pro-- 
jgram which provides recruitment, referral, and 
placement services for individuals, primarily 
minority group members, who wish to. enter the 
organized building And construction trades or 
other skilled occupations as indentured appren- 
.tices; AOP project staffs counsel, tutor, and other- 
wise assist their clients in qualifying for e^ntry and 
successiul placement in industry-sponsored ap- 
preatice training programs. In most cases, such 
placement entails membership in a local skilled 
trade union. 

Although/primarily active in the building and 
construction trades, the AOP deals with other 
types of skilled ocnipatiojis as well. For exanVple, 
the United Auto Workers (L'AW) has sponsored 
a special placement eiTort for apprenticoable 
occupations in the automobile industry, and the 
International Association of Fire lighters has 
conducted siniilar ^)rojects in it^s own (A^cupational 
field. Moreover, some local .VOP projects are mak- 
ing concerted effoHs to place \\onion in skilled 
trades positions. 



AOP projecte are functioning actively in |nore 
.than 100 cities across the Nation, at an averjige 
cost of about $1,400 per indenture opportunity. 
Most. AOP activity is sponsored and superviSfed 
at the national level by^three organizations— the 
AFLr-CIO Human^ Resources Development Insti- 
tute (with 22 local projects), the National TJrbaii 
League (32 projects), and the Kecruitment and 
Training Program, Inc. (26 projects). Approxi- 
mately 20 other AOP projects are 'sponsored by 
locally based organizations. 

Since its inception in 1967, the AOP ha3 placed 
over 40,000 individuals in well-paid skilled trades 
positions, and the figure is expected, to approxi- 
mate 50,000 ^y the end of fiscal 1975. 



Journeyman Training Programs 

Journeyman Training Programs (JTP's) are 
affirmative action efforts which provide placement 
and training services for individuals, primai^ly 
minority group members who are seeking to enter 
the organized building aCn^ construction trades*" 
but are ineligible tx) qualify for apprenticeship tor 
reasons of age. The Departnleht has budgete'd'oVer 
$2 million of CETA title I^I funds for continua- 
tion of thes^ programs durmg fiscal 1976. 

Currently, the major JTP effort is sponsu'-ed 
by the IJ^ational Iron Workers and Empla^yers 
Training Program, a joint labor-managemen£ or- 
ganization, which provides for the establishrnont 
of a course of on-the-job training and reljated 
instruction closely paralleling the work and tijain- 
ing offered by apprenticeship programs. Satisfac- 
tory completion of JTP training leads to j bur Key- 
man status and full union nienthership. |Mo3t 
trainees have had some experience in the building 
and construction trades, but> — for various jrea- 
sons — did not receive,the benefit of apprentice$hip 
training or membership in a skille'd trades ur^ion. 

Participants receive wage^ at least ^qua^i to 
those of beginning apprentices and often start at 
higher wages, reflecting their previously acqiyred 
skill and experience. (In fact, some highly q-^ali- 
ified workers have been placed by JTP projects 
as accomplished journeymen^ with full union 
membership.)!*. During fi3cal/1975, nearly 1,100 
persons will gain entry into skilled trades posit ions 
through JTP projects. 
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" The JTP^lnTOlres no 8u1)ild7 of participant^' wages. 



Promotion and D«v«lopm^i^f Programs' 

Approximately $16.6 million of CETA title III 
funds has been budgeted for the continuation of 
promotion and development (PAD) programs dur- 
ing fiscal 1975, P&D programs are intended to 
promote specific activities, or to advance under- 
standing and acceptance ot national, manpower-, 
priorities and policies. The two most Important 
P&D programs currently in operation are thp^ 
conducted, by the National Alliance of Busing 
men (NAB) and the AFLr-CIO Hiiman Resources 
Development Institute (HRDI^T" ^ 

The purpose of the NAB program is to foster 
the involvement of all levels of the business^ com- 
munity in the Federal manpower effort With of- 
fices in nearly 100 cities, NAB officials (piost.of 
whom are industry volunteers) encourage local 
businesses to participate in manpower programs 
implemented by CETA prime sponsors, placing , 
.special emphasis on the need to identify private 
sector employment positions for manpower pro- 
gram enrollees. NAB also conducts intensive pro-- 
motional efforts to cncourfvge th^ hiring of dis- 
advantaged youth, ex-offenders, and Vietnam-era 
veterans. ' 

As NAB works with manageinent, the AFL- 
CIO Human Resources Development Institute 
works with labor, conducting a nationwide cam- 
paign to encourage participation by labor or- 
ganizations in the Federal manpower activities. 
i^RDI has also undertaken the task of developing 
and identifying job openings for inchision in the 
employment service job bank system. | 
* 

Technical Assistant to 
Community-Based Organizations. 

« 

During fiscal year 1975, appix)ximately $4 mil- 
lion has been made available tc provide technical 
assistance to community-based inanpojver organi- 
zations. These funds were awardcd\to the national 
'&ffi^es of Op{)ortinuties Industrialization Centers 
(QIC's), to Service. Employment, arid Redevelop- 
ment (SER), and to thfe National Urban Lea^e. 
The three organizations h-ive mounted .efforts to 
(issist their conununity-based affiliates to partic- 
ipate in the comprehensive manpower programs 
of CETA prime sponsors and to* improve the 
quality of, services provided by the local 
affiliates. > 
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The Job Corps and CETA ' 



■ The Job Corps continues as a federally admin- 
istered program, operated directly by the Depart- 
ment of I^abor under CETA's title IV." Since Job 
Corps got underway in 1965, approximately 
!550,000 disadvantaged young men and women 
jaged 16 to 21 have enrolled in job training and 
basic education /provided in both residential and 
nonresidential settings. At the end of June 1974, 
!l9,382,youth wereenrolled-ih Job Corps. The total 
number of new enrollees in fiscal 1974 was 45,649, 
jaf whom 26 percent were women; of the men en- 
rolled^ 41 percent were trained at conservation 
centers. 



OVIDING A BEHElt ENVIRONMENT 



Of the 61 Job Corps centers operating m 1974 
wit^ a capacity of approximately 22,0qp|'young 
.ipersons, 27 are civilian con^rvation oen^^rs op- 
lerated liy tBg Departments of A^icultureHtnd the 
/Interior and the government of Puerto Rico. Lo- 
jcated ih national forests and parks throughout 
I the country, the civilian conservation centers pro- 
j vide^the opportunity for enrollees to preserve and 
f develop the' Nation's natural resources, while re- 
I ceiving^ intensiy^coursts in basic edu^^tion and 
vocationd'Jraining. (The latter is oriented pri- 
"marily toward the consTruction trades, with uriioh 
participiltion in both training and placement.) 

The remaining 34 centers are operated by major 
business, firms, educational organizations, and 
State governnient agencies. Situated in or near 
large urban areas, these centers provide enrollees 
with educational and vocational instruction 
geared to eniployability in a wide variety of 
occupations. 

All centers prdvadiTadditioiuil .services in the 
form of: 

-^Intensive individual and group counselinp4- 
intended to Improve the enrollee's self-con- 
cept and raise motivation and expectation. 

—Medical attention (which many Corp/smem- 
l>ers have jiot received regnliirly in the past) 
and the fundamentals of personal health care. 



—Remedial education for enrollees, of whortf 
some 45 percent are either illiterate or poor 
readers upon enrollment. 

—Vocational training geared to realistic 
standards, which prepares enrollees for em- 
plo3ment upon completion. 

—Activities designed to develop behavior pat- 
teimthat will improve enrollees' chances of 
obtaining and keeping a jolSl 

— Courses leading to a high school equivalency 
certificate. 



I' The Job CorpK* orl^!nAl eniiblln^ loclfilatlbn war title I-Ai 
of tbe Economic Opportunity Act. 
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— Opportunities for learning and assuming 
the responsibiRties of a contributing member 
of society* 

This extensive array of services adds up to a« 
safer and healthier living environment for enrol- 
lees, one which is especially designed to ease school 
dropouts from multiproblem families back into 
education and ultimately into upwjfrdly mobile 
employment. The potential value of such an en- 
vironment is underscored by the fact that Job 
Corps enrollees in the first 9 months of fiscal 1974 
were mostly very young, very poor, unemployed or 
underemployed, and poorly educated. Moreover, 
about three-fifths were from broken homes, 60 per- 
cent had lived in substandard housing, and two- 
thirds of those who took military service induction 
tests could not pass them for mental or physical 
reasons. . 



EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

Tlic Job Corps education system is comprised of 
Tuning, mathematics, tlie "world of work,^' the 
advanced , general education program, and the- 
healtii 'education program. To supplement this core 
j^lirriculum, centers are encouraged to offer courses 
in physical education, drivdr education, Unguage 
and study .skills, En^jlish as \ second language, and 
home and family living, as well as tutorial pro- 
grams. ' 

The reading program is a carefully structured 
"framework of reading selections ai(d program 
che/^ks. It is geared to increas ing such skills as com- ^ 



prehension and vocabulary. Enrollces progress at 
their own speed— which is measured by diagnostic 
tests— to successively higher reading levels. 

The mathematics , curriculum is designed to 
teach a variety o^ functional skills related to em- 
ployment. Frequent diagnostic tests pihpoiiit the 
individual Corpsmember's changing skill level in 
order to determine the "prescription" to' be fol- 
lowed as the trainee moves from addition, through 
decimals^ to measurement. Lessons are broken 
down into small units, followed by mastery and 
comprehension tests at each step. 

The "world of work" program focuses on oc- 
cupational exploration, characteristics of the work 
environment, and consumer education. The ad- 
vanced general education program provides the 
information, concepts, and general knowledge re- 
(|uired for successful completion of the American 
Council oii Educ 'on's High School General Edu- 
cTitional Development (GED) Test for high school 
equivalency. In the last 4 years, 16,443 have passed 
the GED test and received certificates; they in- 
clude 4,242 in fiscal 1074 alone. In addition, over 
600 Corpsmembers entered college in 1974. 

The vocational trainipg urogram provides 
Corpsmembers with marj^efable skills, perform- 
ance, and knowledge ana, at the same time, de- 
jMibjiaDositive work bubits and attitudes. Using 
materialsVh ich ou^ nne requirements for 144. oc- 
cupations, the training system provides^ for anal- 
ysis, planning, implementation, and evaluation. A 
distinctive feature of Jobs Corps vocational train- 
ing at all civilian conservation centers and some 
other centers is the involvement of instructors 
supplied by trade union organizations. In addi- 
tion. Job Corps often arranges on-the-job train- 
ing with local governments and private employers 
situated near the centers for enrollees who have 
completed the vocational program. 
\ - 

MEDICAL AND DENTAL SERVICES 

In fiscal 1974, the Jobs Corps health program 
provided round-the-clock conaprehensive medical, 
dental, and mental health care to approximately 
41,000 enrollees. Standard services included phys- 
ical examinations, hospitalization, and inocula- 
tions. They have been supplemented recently by the 
development of an award-winning film on sickle 
cell anemia and sickle cell trait, which has been 
shared with communities throughout the United 
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States and some Federal and State agencies; the 
establishment of a national uniform priority sys- 
tem for providing dental care ; a new health educa- 
tion handbook especially targeted to a youthful 
disadvantaged population; and a nationally co- 
ordinate ' ' ?alth management data system which 
correlates health costs with health services. 



PLACEMENTS AND TERMINATIONS^ 

Placements continue at relatively high levels, as 
shown in chart 12, and are projected to account 
for a good proportion of young people leaving Job 
Corps in fiscal 1975. According to the latest avail- 
able placement statistics for fiscal 1974, 69 percent 
of terminees available for placement received job 
placements. This proportion reflects 23,947 place- 
ments in jobs, out of a total of 32,589 overall place- 
ments (which qjso included return to regular 
schoolwork, qualification for other training pro- 
grams, and satisfaction of requirements for, and 
entry into, the Armed Forces). The 32,689 place- 
ments represented 94 percent of all teminees avail- 
able for placement. 



CHART 12 

JOB CORPS PLACEMENTS CONTINUE 
AT RELATIVELY HIGH LEVELS. 



Fiscal 1974 




Not placed 
2,214 



^rc« U.S. Otprtmeni of Labor. 
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Based on a projected level of 46,80P termina- 
tions, the forecast is for 27,200 job placemehts out 
of an estimated total of 37,000 overall Job Corps 
placements during fiscal 1975. 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

. Community relations are a vital component of 
the program at each Job Cwp? center. Most centers 
jiave_a communit y_relations council, whose mem- 
bership reflects puBlic7 official, educational, re- 
ligious, business, and labor leadership in. the sup- 
port community; and all Job Corps centers at- 
tempt to work as closely as possible with nearby 
communities and yoiith in athletics, recreational, 
cultural, and other programs. Each center develops 
close working relationships with law enforcement 
officials in order to avoid misunderstandings and 
insure reasonably rapid handling of problems. In 
spite of their rural location*, civilian conservation 
centers make a special effort to participate in com- 
munity projects, which generally benefit the public 
sector in the vicinity of each center. Indeed, such 
projects represent a significant portion of the cen- 
ters' vocational skills training efforts. 

JOB CORPS RESEARCH 

As part of its required review of title IV (Job 
Corps) of CETA, the Department's Manpower 
Administration has funded an evaluative study 
of. the program by a private research f^nn." The 
goal of the study, which is now in a preliminary 
phase, is to develop a set of measures for the non- 
economic outcomes of the Job Corps program 
(responsible habits of health and nutrition, educa- 
tional achievement, social attitudes, job satisfac- 



tion, self-confidence, etc.) and to apply these meas- 
ures in order to determine what effect the Job 
Corps experience has had on the enrollee. 

Three basic objectives are outlined in the study 
design : 

— ^To develop measures of outcomes that can 
• be applied to Job Corps enrollees and to con- 
trol and comparison groups. These measures 
will relate to the services'^provided within the' 
Job Corps tli|t influence later social behavior 
and_may_also provi^ for the de- 

velopment of generalized outcome measures of" 
noneconomic impacts for the full range of 
manpower programs. 

— ^To determine the changes which have been 
effected in individual Job Corps enrollees by 
participation in the program — for example, 
their overall employability, their health, and 
their attitudes toward self, family, and the 
community. 

— To determine which services influence which 
behavior most powerfully or most weakly, 
most positively or most negatively. The object 
will be to assist manpower policymakers to 
develop program approaches that will obtain 
specific noneconomic outcomes. 

The study will invplve three groups of subjects — 
an experimental group (those enrolled for 3 
months or more in the Job Corps projects) ; a con- 
trol group (those eligible for Job Corps who did 
not enroll) ; and a comparison group (tliose who 
dropped out before the end of 90 days) . At present, 
the contractor is in the process of detennining 
study sites on the basis of current enrollment 
figures in order to obtain pi-obability samples of 
the subject groups. ^ 



National Commission for Manpower Policy 



The National Commission for Manpower Policy 
(NCMP) was established by title V of CETA, 

"The Rtudy la entitled "A Study of tbe Noneconomic Im- 
pacta of the Job Corps Program." ThlR summary of objectives 
l9 Intended to fulfill the reporting requirement set forth In 
sec. 413(a) of CETA. 



which charges the Commission with the broad re- 
sponsibility of advising the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Labor, and other Federal 
department or agency heads on national manpower 
issues. Specifically, the Commission will identify 
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the manpower needs and goals of the Nation, assess 
the effectiveness of existing Federal employment, 
training, and other manpower programs in meet- 
ing those needs, and make recommendations for 
policy improvements. The scope of its activities is 
broad, encompassing concern for manpower pol- 
icies and activities pcross the Federal Govern- 
ment and in all sectors of the economy. To carry 
out its assignment, the Commission is empowered ■ 
to conduct evaluations, research, hearings, ;and 
other studies and to make its recommendations 
known at least annually through a report to the 



T^tisident anid'the'Congr^r-' — ^ — — 

Bylaw, the IT-member Comi|^ipn is composed 
of members from both the pubBcand government. 
Eleven members, appointed'by the President, rep- 
resent labor,' industry, commerce, education (in- 
cluding voc^onal and technical). State and local 
elected official involved witl^anpower programs, 
persons served by these programs," and the general 
public. The. six Federal Government representa- 



tives include the Secretaries of Defense, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs. Professor Eli Ginzberg of Columbia Uni- 
versity is the Commission's chairman. 

At its first meeting in December, the National 
Commission for Manpower Policy established 
early goals for recommending legislation and other 
action to cope with the problem of high unemploy- 
ment. As part of its assessment of existing man- 
power policy, the Commission will undertake a 
study of the Employment Act of 1946, which 



makes full employment a national goal7in ordeF 
to recommend revision and expansion. In addi- 
tion, it will study ways to improve coordination 
between all Federal agencies with responsibilities 
in the manpower field and will consider such other ' 
topics as the problems of skill shortages in particu- 
lar industries and the difficulties of Vietnam-era 
veterans in finding jobs. 
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SPECIAL MANPOWER NEEDS 



PROGRAM RESPONSES TO 
SPEeiAt-MANPOWERNEEDr 

Although implementation of the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA) of 
1973 has shifted a substantial proportion of the 
Department's program-related resources to States 
and localities, the pace of other national man- 
power activities has continued to accelerate. This 
chapter provides a brief reviews of developments 
in three major program areas, beginning with 
recent legislative changes that are likely to have 
a major impact on the qperation of the. unemploy- 
ment insurance (UI) system thVough the remain- 
der of fiscal 1975. With $2 billion in supplemental 
appropriations intended to provide unemploy- 
ment assistance to previously uninsured workers 
and with companion legislation providing for up 
*to 13 weeks of Federal supplemental benefits to 
those already covered, the Administration and the 
Congress have moved rapidly to meet the needs 
generated by rising jobless rates. The steep up^ 
ward trend in regular unemployment compens^- 
. tion benefits in late 1974 and early 1975 is also 
examined in.the chapter's first section, which notes 
an 82-percent rise in the number of pei-sons i-eceiv- 







ing such payments during the second week of Jan- 
uary in 1974 and 1975. 

The chapter then explores piogram efforts for 
welfare recipients, with particular attention to re- 
cent developments iif the Work Incentive (WIN 
II) Program, which assisted over 530,000 partici- 
pants in fiscal 1974 with job placement and train- 
ing services. ^ 

A third section, on employment service (ES) 
operations lu fiscal 1974, notes a continued upward 
trend in placement transactions and in the numbers 
of individuals placed in jobs. During the fiscal 
year, the ES also continued to expand its services 
to employers by increasing the number of staff 
visits to worksitKJ, by expanding communications 
with employers, and by accelerating procedures 
for taking job orders. 

In -its clofflng section, the chapter provides a final 
review of fiscal 1974 developments in manpower 
programs conducted under CETA's predecessors, 
the Manpower Development and Training Act 
(MDTA) of 1962, title I of the Eoonomic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, andHhe Emergencg^ Employ- 
ment Act of 1971, 



A Sharp increose in Unemployment Compensation 



LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 

Responding to steep increases in unemployment 
in the final weeks of 1974, the Congress passed and 



the President signed the Emergency Jobs and Un- 
employment Assistance Act of 1974. The new^ 
measure is aimed both at oifering additional pub- 
lic service jobs and at providing up to 26 weeks of 
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cash benefits for worla»i*s ineligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance who formerly were employed in 
the 12 million jobs not covered by TJI— mostly 
State and local government employees, farmwork- 
ers, and household employees. The act autltorizes 
sueh funds as are nlicessury in Special Unemploy- 
jnent Assistance (SUA) for these workers when 
the unemployment rate has averaged 6 percent or 
higher .nationally or 0.5 pfercent or higher in local 
areas for the most recent 3 consecutive months.^ 

Under the terms of the ju]iv_legish\tion,- JJL 
ofri(je& are acce^)ting claims for unemployment 
assistance and providin^i: benefits to uninsured 
workftj^ A snpplemental appropriation' already 
enacted includes $2 billion to fund SUA. 

Cohipanion legislation. which passed at the same 
time, the Emergency Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1974, provides Federal Supplemental 
Benefits (FSB) for up to additional weeks for 
workers insund under regulai* State and Federal 
unemployment compi^^isation programs. FSB uses 
the same statutory triggei-s as those under the 
Federal-State Extended Unemployment Compen- 
jsation Program. With the 13 weeks in this enact- 
ment added to a jnaximum 39 weeks of i^egular 
and extended heimtTts. insured workers can be paid 
up to 52 weeks of unemployment compensation. 
An appropriation of $750 million has been enacted 
to fund FSB payments. 

In additi()n to fnnds for payment of benefits 
under the^e^two neu programs, adniinisti'ativo 
funds amoiutting to $249 million were appro- 
I)riated for bome 1(5,300 new positions in the State 
employment security agencies. 

Unemployment compiinsation amoirtiting to 
nearly $5.0 billion was paid in fiscal 1974 to more 
than 0.5 million unemploved.win kei's, increases of 
14 and 19 percent, respectively, over the previous 
year. The number of beneficiaries accelerated 
sharply in fiscal 1975, with 4.8 million pei-sons 
receiving benefits in mid-January 1975. an 82-per- 
cent increase ovei" the year before. Initial claims 
mmd)ered 851,000 during the week ending Jan- 
uary 18, in contrast to 406,000 such claims 12 



months earlier. Simultaneously, 278,000 insured 
jobless workers filed claims foi* extended unem- 
ployment benefits.- 



PROGRESS IN STATE 
Ui LEGISLATION 

Benefit Ceilings 

„JEighteen St^at^-amcnded'thciFljuvs in 1974 to 
raise ceilings on w^eekly benefit^. Five States joined 
an earlier group of four (plus the District of Co- 
lumbia) in meeting the Administration's goal of 
maximum benefit amounts in each State equal to 
at least two-thirds of the a\'eragc weekly wage of 
covered workers.^ The 10 jurisdictions account for 
16.5 percent of the Nation's Ul-protected employ- 
ment. Thirty -two States now*' have provided for 
flexible maximums. However, the 13 States with^ 
maximum weekly benefits equal to less than half 
the State's a\'erage weekly pay still account for 
45 percent of all U.S. covered workere.^ 



^ VoT more cxtcnslvo dli^ciifision of the new le;;is}nUon*8 public 
service oinplojniont provisions, spc the chapter on Puhllc Scr\Ice 
Ktnptoyincnt ; Achlpvoiuont« and Open Issues in this report. 



Cost Model/Comparative Analysis Program 

By the start of fiscal 1975, the UI Service had 
completed the first full cycle of its Coat Model/ 
Comparative Analysis PrograTn, a method for de- 
termining the productivity of UI activities per- 
formed by State agencies. Using information col- 
lected in all States, plus relevant demographic, 
geographic, and State UI statutory data, the pro- 
gram is employed to determine the most effec- 
tive operations systems and procedures. The com- 
parative analysis has produced an action plan for 
each State, which contains specific recommenda- 
tions for improving performance in terms of cost 
effectiveness and quafity. Target cost ranges were 
established for each major activity, and the action 
plans are currently being applied to operations in 
each State. Their implementation and continued 
comparative analysis should result in further sav- 

'Soe the chapter on The Employment and Unemployment 
Uoconl In this report for a more extensive discussion of recent 
employment nnd unemployment trends*. 

*The five States are Louisiana, North CftroUna. Pennsylvania. 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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ings in administrative costs and in more effective 
performance. Now an established UI Service 
management system, the program represents a 



pioneering Federal effort to uistitute an ongoing 
comprehensive analysis and improvement of State 
operations. 



K rrpgrams- forW. 



WIN II DEVELOPMENTS 

The Work Incentive Progitim underwent exten- 
sive restructuring during fiscal 1973 to accom- 
modate changes mandated by ihc 1971 amendments 
to title IV of the Social Security Act/ The pro- 
gram which emerged, known as "WIN II," put a 
heavier emphasis on job placements and mandated 
registration of all individuals not legally ex- 
empted.^ This rechanneling of program effort con- 
t^iiued^, throughout fiscal 1974 and resulted in 
substantial increases in the number of pei*sons 
served who obtained employment (filled job open- 
ings) , as shown below : 







197S 


1974 




Number registered 


1, 235, 000 


856, 500 




Number appraised 


510, 000 


547, 500 




Participants (i.e., persons served) : 








Totai 


353, 900 


534, 900 






238, 500 


353, 000 


* 


Job openings filled 


136, 800 


177, 300 




Percent of total participants 


.39 


33 




Continuously employed for 90 










65, 200 


118, 500 




Percent of jobs filled 


48 


"67 




Left welfare ^ *. 


34, 300 


52, 000 




" 'Percent of continuously em • 








ployed for 90 days 


53 


44 




, During fiscal 1974, over 


856,000 recipients of 




Aid to FaiAilics with 


Dependent 


Children 




(AFDC) were registered for work and/or train- 




ing in the WIN Program, 


with 1 out of 4 new 



*For II detailed review of these fisca! 1973 developments, see 
the 197^ ^fanpotccr Report, pp. 131-143. 

'TiiOKC exempted, from reglstrfttlon Include: (1) Young people 
under 10 years of age and full*tln)C students not yet 21 years 
of age (or 18 years of age'lf the State APDC plan limSts beneats 
to chlhlren under age IS) attending school or college or enrolled 
in vocational training; (2) ill or aged persons; (3) recipients 
living beyond reasonable commuting distance from a WIN 
project : (4) persons who must care for 111 or incapacitated 
ineiiibent of the housetiold . (r>) mottiers of children under (i (but 
these mothers may volunteer for training or employment) : and 
(6) the mother or other female caretaker of a cblld. if the father 
or another adult male relative is in the borne and has registered. 



ifare Recipients 

registrants a volunteer.^ About oiierthird of all 
registrants were appraised by teams of manpower 
and welfare staff to determine their potential for 
employment, and two-thirds of those appraised 
(353,000) became new participants in the progi-am. 
New participants include all persons for whom 
an eraployability plan is developed during, ap- 
praisal. In addition to those in on-the-job training, 
institutional training, work experience, and public 
service employment, they may include persons re- 
ceiving labor market information, as well as those 
in job entry, those suspen^led to other manpower 
programs for training or job experience, or those 
"in stop" between program components. Total par- 
ticipants — made up of all persons served Dy WIN, 
including those cqntinuing in the program from 
thb previous year — increased bjyibout 50 percent 
over 1973. 

In fiscal 1974, 177,000, or 33 perc(;nt of all p 
ticipants, entered employinej[it, and 119,000, or 67 
percent, of these remained on the job for 00 days 
or more (i.e., completed the job-entry period). In 
numerical terms, completions * nearly doubled 
(fronu 65,200 to 118,500). Similarly, the number 
of participants who left welfare increased by 
52 percent, from 34,300 in fiscari973 to 52,000 • 
in fiscal 1074. However, this total equals only 44 
percent of those who were employed for 90 days 
or more. The othei*s "continued, to receive at least 
a portion of their welfare grant- to guppiement 
their earned income. This represents a slight down- 
trend from the previous year, when over' one-half 
of all employed individuals were able to leave 
welfare. • 

^ 

*The substantial difference between the number registered in 
fiscal 1G73 and 1074 is accounted for large^^ by the need to regis* 
ter a backlog of .welfare roclpientK plus those who were current 
WIN I participants as "new" entrants during WIN IVn first full 
year of operation. Inclusion of those first registered in 1073 who 
did not become active program participants during that .year 
with all new Registrants in fiscal 1074 results in a total of 1.7 
million individuals eligible to participate in the program during 
fiscal 1974. 
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Wages were higher in fiscal 1974 for all age and 
ethnic groups and for both sexes (see table 1). 
The median entry wage for all participants placed 
in employment, including subsidized on-the-job 
training (pJT)..and public service employment 
'(PSE)7 was $2.17 per hour, compared with $2.03 
the previous year. The largest advanc^ were made 
by women, blacks, Orientals, and "others." The 
smallest gain was registered by those under age 22. 

The rather large difference noted for fiscal 1973 
between median wages for men ($2.58 per hour) 
and for women ($1.87 per hour) narrowed slightly 
in fiscal 1974; but male jobholdi^rs, at $2.72 per 
hour, still earned substantially more than women, 
at $2.07 per hour. Any comparison of this kind, 
however, is complicated by the fact that AFDC 
regulations require that men receiving AFDC-UF 
(unemployed fathers) benefits be removed from 
welfare whenever they work more than 100 hours 
per month (regardless of level of earnings). In 
contrast, wonien who receive AFDC benefits are 
not subject to this regulation and can continue to 
augment low earnings witli welfare. Under the 
AFDC "30 and 1/3 income disregard," the first $30 
of their salarj^ plus one-third of the remainder, is 
ignored when earnings are subtracted from the 
welfare grant. In addition, work-related expenses 
. are not deducted. * 



Table 1. Median Entry Hourly Wage of 
WIN Jobs,* Fiscal Years. 1973 anp 1974, by 
Sex, Age, a^jd Race of Jobholders 



Characteristic 


Fiscal year 


1973 


1974 


Total- - 


$2. 03 


$2. 17 


Sex: - r - 






Men 


2. 68 


2.72 


Women 


1. 87 


2. 07 


Age: 






Under 22 years 


J. 96 


2. 09 


22 to 39 years 1 


2. 05 


2. 20 




2.01 


2. 16 


45 years and over J... 


1. 98 


2. 12 


Race: 






White 


2. 10 


2.24 


Black 


L 88 


2. 10 


American Indian , 


1. 91 


* 2.09 


Oriental 


2. 16 


2. 48 


Other 


2. 24 


2. 44 



I IncTtidlnf WIN/OJT &nd WIN/PSE, bot excluding direct )ob entries. 



To compensate for this unequal treatment, WIN 
regulations state that 'whenever "as a result of be- 
coming employed, no income disregard or other 
income supplementation is available to the partici- 
pant, the wage shall provide an income equal to 
olr exceeding the individual's AFDC benefits, plus 
employment-related expenses. . . ." For this rea- 
son, entry-level wages for men may be somew^hat 
higher on average than those for women who are 
subject to the disreganl and can afford to take 
lower paying jobs. A second factor — that tradi- 
tionally male occupations are often higher paying 
than those most readily available to women — has 
become the target of a special effort by the national 
Office of Work Incentive t^rograms, which is of- 
fering a series of training programs designed to 
alert project staffs to the possibility of placing 
women in such nontraditional occupations.as me- 
chanic and construction worker or in other skilled 
trades. 

Although blacks increased their earning power 
over the previous year, with a median wage .of 
$2.10 per hour in fiscal 1974, they continued to earn 
slightly less than whites, who had a .median wage 
of $2.24 per hour. Orientals registered the largest 
income^gain of any ethnic group, however, with 
wages increasing from $2.16 in fiscal 1973 to $2.48 
in fiscal 1974. Orientals, in fact, have the highest 
median wage of any ethnic group. The "other" 
category is second at $2»44 per hour. Ariierican 
Indians w*ere the lowest paid at $2.09 per hour. 

Wages also varied by age, with those under 22 
and over 44 earning less than those considered to 
be in the prime working ages. The highest average 
beginning wage ($2.20 per hour) was earned* by 
those aged 22 to 39, followed by those 40 to 44 at 
$2.16 per hour. The lowest wage ($2.09 per hour) 
was received by persons under 22 years of age. 

Of those who remained on the job for at least 
90-days-andJeft-welfare,.38-percent_eamed>$3,Ar 
more per hour, including 16 percent who earned $4 
or more. Their median wage was $2.72 per hour, 
compared with $2.67 per hour in fiscal 1973. 

With the emphasis on employment, an impor- , 
tant adjunct of the WIN 11 Program is the tax 
credit employei's can earn by hiring WIN regis- 
trants. The Revenue Act of 1971 allows employers 
to claim a tax credit equal to 20 percent of the total 
cash wages paid to each WIN registrant during 
the first 12 of 24 months on the job. This wage is 
. not adjusted for any subsidy to the employer for * 
carrying out an on-the-job training contract. 



Earned tax credits reduce the first ^25,000 of the 
employers tax liability on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis; a 50-p6rcent reduction applies to any addi- 
tional tax liability. Unused WIN tax credits may 
be carried back\Matd or fonyard against the em- 
ployers tax liability for.pther yearsX' A fast tax 
'writeoff is also/ permitted. .for expenditures on 
facilities used ffir on-the-job training of employees 
or as day-care jtenters ifor their children. The num- 
ber of placeirleiits made in jobs involving tax in- 
centives-Jdr employers increased by 60 percent, 
froiira^t 25,000 in fi^ al 1973 to nearly 40,000 in 
fisdai974. 

'"^The shift nn emphasis from job preparation to 
job pkcement is also reflected in a comparison of 
the percentages of participants in major program 
components by fiscal year. For example, the pro- 
portion of participants receiving training (both 
skill and other classroom) dropped from a high 



of 52 percc it in fiscal 1972 under WIN I to 12 per- 
cent as of June 30, 1974. A requirement of the 1971 
amendments tbnt one-third of all WIN expendi- 
tures be for on-the-job training aad public service 
employment was also niet as cunmlativc en- 
rollments in these two components increased 96 
liercent, from 28,000 in fiscal 1973 to almost 55,000 
in fiscal 1974. Similarly, thb number in unsub- 
sidized employment {luring fiscal 1974 increased 
by 30 percent over the prior year. 



CHARAaERISTICS OF^WIN PARTICIPANTS 

Although there were fewer new registrants in 
fiscal 19r4 than in the previoi\s.year, the charac- 
teristics of participants did not jjiffer substan- 
tially from those of their predecessors (see table 
2). Reflecting the demographic composition of the 



Table 2. Characteristics of WIN II Participants and Participants Leaving AFDC Rolls, 

Fiscal Years 1973 and 1974 

(Percent distributlonl 



Characteristic 



Total: Number (thousands) 

Percent ' - 

Percent new enrollmonts. 



Sex: 



Men ; 

Women. 



Racc: 

White- 
Black. 
Other- 



Spariish'^spieaking- 



Age: 



Under 22 years — 

22 to 44 years 

45 years and over. 



AU participants 



Fiscal 1973 



Years of school completed: 

Under 8 years. 

8 to U yearsi 

12 years and over 



Veterans. 



354 
100 
68 

30 
70 



52 
45 
3 

10 



18 
74 
8 



9 
49 
42 



Fiscal 1974 



535 
100 
fiC 

25 
75 



53 
45 
2 



17 
74 
9 



10 
50 
40 



Participants leaving 
roils * 



Fiscal 1973 



34 

100 



59 
41 



70 
26 
4 

11 



16 
76 
8 



8 
42 
50 

18 



Fiscal :i974 



52 
100 



55 
45 



71 

26 
3 

10 



14 

77 
9 



8 
43 
49 

16 



* Departure from AFbC rolls coincides with termination from WIN 
Program. 



» rercciit distributions baaed on a sample of 353^ participants Jn fiscal 
1973 and 513,«72 participants In fiscal 1974. 

c 
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AFDC .population, women participantsnn "WIN 
11 continued to ontnunilnM- men by 3 to 1. The pro- 
portion of blacks reniainc^Usteady, wliile that of 
Spanish-speaking groups (of whom about four- 
fifths were ^fexican Aniericans)* dropped slightly. 
Wliitescontinuo to represent over half of all WIN* 
participants (53 i)crcent). Three-Fourths of the 
participants were in tlie prime working yeai^ be- 
tween 2S and 44 yeai-s of age. while al)0ut 1 out of 
every 6 was 21 yeai'S of age or under and a 'still 
smaller proportion was aged 45 yeai'S or over. Sig 
nificiuitly, 40 percent bad attended scjiool fof 12 
yeai'S or longer. Veterans accounted for less tban 
10 percent of all participants. 

Some 52,000 IfVIN participants entered employ- 
ment and earned sufficient income to leave tlie wel- 
fare rolls .entirely.JTliey were readily distinguish*- 
able from the participant population as a wbole. 
For^example, men comprised 55 i)ercent of those 
lea v*'>^ welfare. As indicated earlier, however, this 
figure rcflects to some degfbe the requirement of ' 
AFDC regidations that men receiving AFDC- 
UF benefits leave welfare if they are employed 100 
hoyrs or nloro per montli. ^Vliites apparently 
found it easier to secure wage levels permitting 
thenrto leave AFDC rolls, since they were twice as 
successful as blacks in making this transition. 
Xearly half of. those leaving welfare through WIN 
had 12 or more yea of schooling, while thos(* w ith 
less than 8-)v,ars of education comprised only per ^ 
cent of tJie self-sustaining. Finally. veterau'^Sve're' 
represented twice as often among those leaving 
welfare as among all participants. 



STREAMLINING PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATION 

The Departments pf Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion5/ind Welfare have consolidated their joint ad- 
ministrative responsibility for ^VIN since fiscal 
1073. At the national and legional levels, joint 
agency staffs Iiave becu-i'coUocated'* under a newly 
created Executive Director for the National Co- 
ordination Committee (NCC).' This has enabled 
both Departments to integrate their respective pro- 
gram i-esponsibilities under the N'CC, as inquired 
under the 1971 amendments to title IV of the 
Social Security Act. 

r Collocation throuj(hoat the WIN AdmlnUtrttIre structure 
iDTolret the lotejrratlon of ataffs of the two aceoclca under a 
tingle luper^lior. 



In lino witli an emphasis on streajnlining pro- 
gram administration at all levels, State artd local 
staffs have a\so been encouraged to collocate 
insofar as possible. Tlii^ has proved effective at 
the project site$, wl^re members of TVlK man- 
power and support.ive services (the State "\^[elfar8 
Separate Administrative Units or SATPs) fre- 
quently are housed at one location. This arrange- 
ment facilitates joint appraisal interviews, in 
which a registrant's employment potential^ as- 
sessed and the manpower and supportive services 
necessary to enable him or her to reach a career 
goal are identified. 



WIN-CETA COORDINATION 

Passage of tlie^Conipixiliensive Employment and 
Training Act of 197.^ niised the problem of co- 
ordinating WIN and CETA activities since the 
target population of the two programs overlap. To 
avoid expensive duplication of services and to pro- 
vide mutual support wherever possible, local WIN 
and CETA sponsors are s^king to develop ^co- 
operative ari-angements for serving AFDC 
applicants. ^ * 

During the first months of CETA's operation, 
some tentative steps were taken to develop these 
cooperative relationships. WIN^ directors at the 
State level were aleirtcd to the possibilities for 
joint activity under the CETA legislation. Copies 
of a giiidc for CETA prime sponsors* entitled 
CETA Coordination with WIN^ were distributed 
to these State directoi-s. and the national Ofiice of 
Work Incentive Programs, in conjunction with 
CETA staff, provided training and/or technical 
assistance to several re^ons, at their request, on 
the advantages andnmgthods of "W^N/CETA co- 
ordination. In ivspoiise, some regional WIN.^^taffs 
designated WIN/CETA coordinators to act as the 
chief point of contact for inquiries on CETA em- 
anating from the field. WIN sponsors were en- 
couraged to contact their CETA counterparts 
early in the planning phase, in order to familiar- 
ize them with WIN financing and enoUment capa- 
bilities. In some cases, representatives from the 
WIN Program were active participants in CETA 
planning cou^ncils or acted as unofficial advisers in 
the planning process. Manpower Administratiopr 
i*egional offices were responsible for reviewing the 
CETA Comprehensive Manpower Plans and WIN 
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loenl lind statewide operational jJaiis to insure that 
sponsors of tlic two programs had niadc the l>est 
use 0^ their available rcsources,and were not dup.- 
licating'scrvices. - • • 



FOOD STAMPS 

• • • 

The Food Stamp Program was first authorized 
by Congress in 1964 with the stated goal of assist- 
ing low-income households to obtain more balanced 
and mitritiqusJ diets. Tlic programlis administered 
by the JDoifartmcnt ofjVgticulturtmrfOugh State 
and locarwelhirc offices, undoT uniform standards 
of eligibility estaiblishcd in consultation with the 
Secretary of Hcalth^-Education, and Welfare* Con- 
\gress amended the Fowl Stamp Act iA January 
idli by adding it work registration requirement as 
a condition of eligibility for the program.^ 

The Department t)f Labors involvement with 
the Food Stamp Program l)cgan iii December 1972 
after an iiitcragency agreement wa^igned \v:ith 
the Department, of Agriculture to carry out that 
iitatutory requirement. Thereafter, the U.S. Em- 
^ [)lpymcnt ' SlJTvice, (USES) became responsible 
for administering the V^'ork test to non-WIN food 
stamp applicants and for providing them with the 
necessarj* manpower services such as counseling, 
testing, training, and job placement. Under the 
1972 .interagency agreement, registration for the 
WINvProgram was deemed sufficient to fulfill the 
conditions of the work registration requirement of 
the Food Stamp -Act. 

* HeclplcDtii of. aid for the aj;e<l. blind, ^nd 'disabled are 
. oxempted from tblit rcqiilremeDt. An applicant rnay also refuse n 
Job wttUout penalty If If 1h not In lils or her major field of 
cx)Vrlencc (provided the applicant has not been re^stered for 
more than 30 dajTH). If be or she would have to travel an uu- 
roasonablf dlMtancc to the worksite, or If certain other well- 
deflmHl circumstances prevail. Disputes over refusAls are decided 
hy the bearings examiners of the local welfare office which 
certllled the household for food stamp}*, subject to the normal 
appeal procedures. 



Over one and one-half million persons Were 
served under the Food Stamp Program ^during 
fiscal 1974, as the following figures show: 

Applicants Available (net) » • 1,553,000 

Applicants referred to jobs J—* — 285,000 

ApplicantH placed in jobs 1- 14(J,500 

- Aplrffcants cnrolied in training 30J000 

, Applicants counseled j-r — - ' 88,500 

^ Tills fifure represents the number of tndl]j^ldual8 available for% 
Jobs after subtracting those who failed to respond .to calMnt - 
hy the employment service or mho did not report for job 
'inteTvlews (Le.. "negative" referrals). ^ ' 

On the basis of these. dat^ty^he employment serv- 
ice expects to provide intake, selection, enrollment 
in training, and/or placement servicjcs to approxi- 
mately 2 million food stimp work registrants in 
fiscal 1975., This number will include approxi- ' 
mately 720,000 individuals registered in the. pre- 
ceding fiscal year .and 1,280,000, new registrants. 
About 10 percent of the total available applicaiits , 
will receive jntensivc assistance servi<!bs ih the 
fonn of counseling, testing, and job development 
It is estimated that approximately 35,000 food 
stamp, regietrants, will i)e enrolled in training in 
fiscal 1975, and 190,000 will be. placed in jobs as a 
result of the program. 

Potential modifications in the management of 
the Food Stamp Program by local welfare offices • 
•and the ES will also be explored in fiscal 1975. 
At the Department of Agriculture's request, the ' • 
Department of Labor, will conduct a series of pilot 
studies testing the effects of new procedures aimed 

- ^t providing ES services to food stamp registr^ts 
in a more timely and effective manner. Funds Jto 
implement the work registration requirements of 
the Fopd Stamp Program are being distributed to 
the State employment .service agencies in the sec- o 
ond half of fiscal 1975 on the basis of aii allo(;ation 
formula emphasizing positive results in jojb place- 
ments or enrollments in tniining. 



New Responsibilities for the Employment Service 



PIACEMENT? IN FISCAL 1974 

7 # 

The total number of ES nonagricultural place- 
ment transactions continued to move upward in 
fiscal 1874, surpassing 4.9 million, for a T^pcrcent 



rise over the previous year. It is iniportant to note 
in this context, however, that the t6tal number of 
transac^ionSj^ while providing a complete account 
of ES operations, does not provide a fully ac- 
curate picture of the number of persons placed, 
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since individual i^licants are sometii^es placed 
in more than one job in the course of a single jear. 
Ftor this reason, the has developed separato 
data concerning the number of individuals placed 
in jobs or provided other slices by State and 
lopl offices. They show that, of a total of 13.3 
million applicants in fiscal 1974, over 3.3 million 

.individuals, or 25 percent, were placed in jobs; in 
addition, nearly 1 million applicants received job 

^counseling and over 850,000 were provided with 
job 'testing.' 
Although* the number of individuals placed in 

' jobs (as well- as the number of placement transac- 
tions) rose for tK^ fiscal year is a whole, ES ob- 
servers nonetlielcss noted a decline in placement 
activity, sbcginning with the energy shortage in 
the third quarter of fiscal 1974 and continuing 

^ throughout the remainder of the year. The same 
pattern appears to have held true for the number 
of job openings submitted by employers in non- 
agricultural industries (close to 8 million for the 
fiscal year). Full examination of this apparent 
trend, however, must await the. availability of 
more extensive data providing analyses of quar- 
terly developments. 

Placement trends by State reveal tha influence 
of widely contrasting local labor market condi- 
tions on the individual jobseeker. In fiscal 1974, 34 
States managed to meet or exceed the nationwide 
rate of 25 pep^nt of total applicants placed. Those 
sub^ntially exceeding the average by placing 35 
tp 40 percent of their registrants, however, were 
less - populous and less industrialized than the 
^ others. States in this categoiy included Arizona, 
Iowa, Nebraska^ North Dakota, and ^tVyoming. 
Convcrsclx, States placing fewer than 20 percent 
of their applicants — Connectictjt, Michigan, and ^ 
}few .Tersey, for example— ^were highly industrial-' 
izod and densely populated and were experiencing 
Unemployment rates exceeding the national 
average* 

^ / Of the 3.3 million pei'sons placed in agricul- 
tural niftl/or nonagricultui ttl jobs, a very substan- 
tial proportion consisted of applicants from 
groups with above-average unemployment rates. 
\ For example, over one-third were minority group 
^ members, about 1 out of 4 had a bf^Jow-poverty- 
level 'income, over 41 percent were under 22 years 

•For Addltlontl dltcaitlon of emplojrmeot Mrrlcc tctlTiUeii. 
•ee the 8««ret«rjr'« Report on Veterant Serrices tnd the rfleraot 
Mctlon of the chapter on CETA Implefflentttion : A Proffrct< Re* 
'port In tblt Tolumel ' 

1.12 



of age (an increase of about one-fifth over the 
preceding year), and another 40 percent were 
women (up 14 percent over fiscal 1973\ Veterans 
made up 18 percent of all those placed, while older 
. and handicapped workers accounted for.ll percent 
and 6 percent respectively; A comparison of those 
placed in fiscal years 1&73 and.1974 shows that the 
number of blacks and OrientiSs placed increased 
by 12 percent, of American Indians by 18 percent, 
and of the Spanish sumamed by 15 percent 

IMPROVING EMPLOYER SBtViCES 

An important aspect of the effort by ES to re-, 
new and extend ij^ services involves contacts with 
the business community through the Employer 
Services Improvement Program (ESIP). Now en- 
terir g its fourth year, ESIP was fully operational 
* in 10 States aiui 20 cities in fiscal 1974. In fiscal 
1975, the program !ms been exten.hA to 26 States 
and 52 localities. 

When initiating an ESIP campaign, the local 
ES oiiicccasks a sponsor to form an ad hoc commit- 
tee of selected employers to suggest ways to im- 
prove servicea The ES office then uses the employ- 
ers' suggestions as the basis for a plan of action. In 
the participating States and localities^ ESIP-re- 
lated activities have resulted in moi^e worksite 
visits, a steadier flow of two-way communication 
between employers and ES .":*aff, improved proce- 
dures for taking job orders, and the'use of radio 
and TV spot announcements to enhance the ES 
image in the local community. 

A similar effort' is tbat of the National Employ- 
ers' Committee (NEC), a "blue ribbon" group of 
employers who developed a series of recommenda- 
tions concerning ES operations. These recommen- 
dations included the need for relocation and re- 
habilitation of some local office facilities, mom ef- 
ficient job bark and placement acti vities> e^blish- 
ment of public relations programs to improve the 
ES image, and better staff development^fCnd train- 
ing for ES employees. In line with these sugges- 
tions, implementation teams, made up of natu.>ial, 
regional. State, ^nd local staff and an employer 
representative, have reojrganiied employment serv- 
ice operations in six major metropolitan areas — 
St. Paul, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Houston* 



It is expected that the successful elements of the 
NEC effort and the ESIP will be merged in fiscal 
1976 to develop a Nationwide restructuring of em- 
ployment service operations «nd employ er'eervicee. 

JOB DA7A FOR T 
CLEMENCr-pROGRAM 

Toward the end of . calendar 1974, the ES also 
developed a plan to provide State selective serv- 
ice directors with job bank data to help registrants 
in the President's Clemency Program meet their 
employment obligations. Under the terms of that 
program, ^hose who evaded or^ deserted military 
duty during the Vietnam conflict, but who have 
now indicated their {willingness to undertake a 
specific term of "reconciliation service" in return 
for a "clemency dischar^," are required to obtain 
acceptable^employment within 30 days of their 
entry into the program. Jobs must bQ either in gov- 
ernment agencies or in nonprofit organizations con- 
cerned with improving the health and welfare of 
the Nation i^d must offer wages comparable to the 
salary and feinefits provided for similar work in 
the Arraed Forces. ' ' . 

Since these requirements may complicate the 
job search process, the ES.has designed a special 
edition of the monthly Job Bank Openings Sum- 
mary, (JBOS) report to provide relevant local 
labor market information to Clemency Program 
participants. Like the standard edition, th^ special 
JBOS reporr provides data by job bank district 
and by pccup,ation. In addition, the JBOS tabula- 
tion includes listings of job openings in 14 selected 
industries believ ed most likely to offer the kinds 
of "hard-to-fill'' jobs which the program empha- 
sizes. Selective service officials who receive th^ 



reports can use them to arrange job referrals for 
registrants unable to locate suitable jobs on their 
own within the specified 80-day time limit. 

C NEW ES RESPONSIBIirriES . I 

Je^w legislation enacted in calendar years 1972 
and 1973— including the CJomprehenaya Employ- 
.ment and Training Act and the Vietaam Era 
Veterans Readjustment Asastance Act of 1972 — 
has brought about major changes in ES respon- 
sibilitieS) which are described elsewhere in this 
volume.**^ Another leg^Iative it«n which resulted 
in expanded ES operations was the C!onaolidated 
' Farm and Rural Development AiCt of 1972. Uiider 
the act, industrialization loans, \guarantees^' or 
^ grants made to bring new industry ihto rural ta^eas 
could be approved by the Depaiimentof Agriciil- 
ture when the Secretary of Labor cekified that 
such facilities would not^ result in moving jobs 
from one area to another or have an adverse im- 
pact on competitive bu^ness enterprises already in 
that region. Responsibility for issuing such certifi- 
cations was assigned to the Manpower Adminis- 
tration's employment service, which is relying 
primarily on its State© agencies fo^ie necessary 
factfinding. 

Approximately 800 .loans and grant applica- 
tions valued at more than $200 million were re- 
ceived by the ES for review in fiscal 1974. Action. 
\ya8 completed on a*i)proximately half this total 
before the end of the fiscal year. Certification was 
denied in 5 instances, and another 13 requests were 
withdrawn after preliminary investigation by 
ES staff. 

^See the chapter on CKTA ImplementAtlon : A ProfreM 
Report And the 8ecretftry*i Report on Veterans Serrlcei. 



Notional Program Trcndt: 1974 



the:program record 

New enrpllments in nationally^ adnunistere<l 
manpower prog**;-- s followed an uneven pattern in 
fiscal 1974, as ^i^arations for program decen 
. tralization imder CETA got underway (see table 



3). The number of enrollryients for all programs 
surpassed the previous year's total, with sub- 
stantial mcreases in the in-school and summer com- 
ponent or the Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC),* 
the Work Incentive Program, the Public Employ- 
ment Program (PEP) , and "other programs/' The 
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Table 3. "N«w Enrollments* in Federally 
Assisted Work and Training Programs, 
Fiscal Years 1973-74 



IThousan^] 





Fiscal. 


year 


Program - 










1074 


* 


2, 909 


3, 350 






43 






Institutional training under the MDTA. 


120 


110 


JOBS'(fedorallv finiinced).-..^ - 


52 


29 


.Other national OJT » 


148 


134 


Neighborhood Youth Corps: 






In-school and summer 


554 


741 




75 


72 




38 


42 




25 


10 


Concentrated Employment Program. . 


60 


70 




43 


4G 


Work Incentive Program 


'230 


» 353 




* 178 


* 209 




107 


111 


Vocational rehabilitation- 


« 527 


* 540 




734 


7^^9 



» Generally larK« than tho number of training or work opportunities pro- 
gramed bccauso turnover or sliort-tcrm training results In niore tlmn one Indl 
vidual In a given enrollment opportunity. 

> Includes MDTA-OJT national contracts, tlio >GBS'Optlona» I'rogram, 
and Construction Outreach. 

» Includes aU persons for wlioin an cinployablHty plan was dcvt'lope<I. 'n 
addition to those In on-the-job training, institutional training, work cxi)erl- 
ence. and pubUc service eniployincit, tliey may Inchide p*rson^$ receiving 
labor market Information, as well as those In Job entry, those susi>en(led to 
other nianpov^er programs for'traming or Job exiwrlencc. or those "in stop" 
'Mwecn program components. 

< Includes sununer program enrollces. 

(Includes II KW Haslc Slate lir.-ints ami Old Age. Survivors.DIsaMIltj, 
and Health Insurance Trust Fund. 

Source: U.S. Department of I.al)Or and OiUcc of Management and Budget 
"'data on\etcrans programs, vocational tehubilitatlan. and other i»n>Krams. 

last category iiicliulcs a variety of pro*^niiiis. of 
which by far the largest is Social Sor\ice.s Train 
ing for public assistame recipients, funded under ^ 
<rnuits to States b\ the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service in the Department of Ilealtlu Education, 
aiui Welfare. Ix'ss substantial iiicijeases occurred 
in Operation Mainstfeaiii, the Cgiicentratcd Em- 
ploy inent Prograjn (CEP), Job Corps, veterans 
programs, and vocational I'eliabilitation. 

X decline in new enrollments was noted in some . 
l)rograius, particuhirl\ in those to be ])hascd into 
CETA-fiinded acti\itie.s. Thus, new eiirollnieiits 
decliiied by 8 percent in MDTA institutional train- 
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iiig; by 44 percent in the Job Opportunities in the 
Business -Sector (JOBS) Program, which pro- 
vides Federal support for training of disad- 
vantaged workers by^ private einpl6yers; and by 
60 percent in Public Service Careei-s (PSC), as 
direct contracting by the Department of Labor 
ceased. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF ENROILEES 

In the coivrse of the fiscal ycnr, women increased 
their represe"htiition considerably in Opcratioa' 
Mainstream, where they accounted for half the 
enrollces; hi PEP, where their I'cprcsentation 
rose from 28 to 34 percent; and in JOBg;^ where 
they accounted for one-third of the enroUees, 
instead of the previous year's one- fourth (see 
table 4). 

'Black enrollments dcclin.ed slightly in the NYC 
out-of-school program, the Concentrated Employ- 
ment Program (CEP), WIN, and PEP, compen- 
sated for by moderate increases in most- of tlie 
othoi-s. Tho percentage of Spanish-speaking enroil- 
ees wa<5 generally higher, reflecting small gains 
in all programs except Job Corps and PEP. 

Young pei*sons under 22 years of age continued 
to account for a significant proportion of all en- 
rolleesj including nearly half of all those in JOBS 
and, of course, nearly all those in NYC and Job 
Corps. Their representation in PEP fell by 7 
percentage points, however, to 23 percent, and a 
slight decline was i-egistered in WIN. Those aged 
45 years and over represented more than 1 out of 
every 1ft individuals in WIN and PEP and nearly 
half of those in Operation Mainstream. 

Educational attainments of enrollces were quite 
consistent with program design. WIN and Opera- 
tion Mainstream, for example, which are aimed 
primarily at the. disadvantaged, had relatively 
large proportions of enrollces with less than 8 years 
of schooling (10 percent and 18 percent, respec- 
tively). On the other hand, those with 12 or more 
years of schooling accounted for large proportions 
of those in PEP (77 percent) and MDTA institu- 
tional training (65 percent)— both programs 
which focus on other groups in addition to tlie 
disadvantaged. 

^ ■ 



Table 4. Characteristics .of Enrollebs Federally Assisted Work and Training Programs, 

. iPisCAL Year 1974 

[Ptrcentof total enroUttM] 



•Program 

• 


i 

Women 


Blacks ' 


Spanish 
speaking 


Age 


Years of school 
completed 


On 
public 

ASSlSlr 

ance' 


Under 
years 


45 

years 
and 
over 


Under 

Q 
O 

years 


12 
years 

or 
Over 


-* 

Institutional training under the 




29 














MDTA 


34 


11 


39 


6 


2 


65 


13 


JOBS (federally nnanced) ana other 


















niT > 


33 


39 


18 


49 


4 


5 


y 


^ 15 






















49 


42 


15 


.100 




5 


3 


33 




54 


41 


22 


97 






3 


47 




50 


22 


15 


3 


4S 


18 


38 


24 


Concentrated Employment Program.. 


46 


56 


20 


48 


4 


5 


.49 


14 




26 


59 


11 


100 




8 


10 


37 




72 


42 


13 


16 


11 


10 


40 


100 


Public Employment Program 


34 


23 


13 


23 


11 


3 


77 


10 





















> Subsuntltlly all the remaining enrolled were white, except for 8 to 12 
percent In each profram who were American Indians, Eskimos, or Orientals. 

*The deflnlUon of "public assistance" used for these figures varies 
loraewhat among. prorrams (e.f., it may or may not Include recipients of 
food stampTand 'Mn kind'* benefits). In the NYC prograni, U may relate to 
enrollees* families as well as enrollees themselves. 



» Includes the MDTA-OJT program, which ended with flscal 1970 except 
for national contracts, and the JOBS-Optional Program, which began in 
fiscal 2971; Construction Outreach Is not included. 



Aside from WIN, which serves welfare recipi- 
ents exclusively, persons receiving public assist- 
ance were well represented in mcst programs, in- 
cluding nearly half of those in NYC out-of-school, 
37 percent of those in Job Corps, and neatly 1 otit 
of every 4 in Operation Mainstream. They were a 
relatively small proportion of those in MDTA in- 
t stitutional training and PEP, however. 

% POSTPROGRAM EXPERIENCE 

A comparison of tlK* postprognii)! experience 
fni' wwollecs oil! seven manpower progniins 
\AfDTA institutional tniining, OJT, JOBS, 
JOBS-(H)tii)nul, PSC, CEP, and Job Corps) in- 
dicatcs t/tat. oS,JOG. or 22 percent, fewer program 
**c<in^pletcT-s'' foiukl employ ment in Hscal 1074 than 
in fi.scal 107?^ Kiit because the numlM»r of tenninees 
also (lecliiteil h.v more than one-fifth^ as some pro- 
grams begkn to he phased out and othei*s were 
al>soibcd under C'ETA, the postj)ro;^Tam liiiiploj- 
mcnt nite remained nnchangtid at f}2 percent, with 
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ahnost 2 out of 3 tenninees finding employment.*' 
In: most cases, completers of programs featur- 
ing formal instruction in new occupational sl^ills 
(MDTA institutional training and Job Corps) 
fared better tlian those receiving on-the-job train- 
ing, possibly because of a reluctance on the part 
of employers to hire trainees in the face of pos- 
sible layoffs. CEP completers e>cper3enced the ^ 
largest decline, 14 percent, m ability to find jobs, 
xvjiilo MDTA-OJT coinpletei-s were hired at a 
3 percent louver rate and PSC completers at a 2 
Ijercent lower placement rate than those a year 
'earlier. 

The gains and losses among pi-ograms exactly 
balanced each other, so that the overall placement 
rate of training program completers remained un- 
changed at 62 percent. Placement nites of Job 
Corps teruiinees ro.so by 9 percent, with almost 

In the rase of CBP, placoments are thOKc participants who 
have cntcreil iinsui^stdized JobH prior to completion or termlnn 
tlou ; in Job Corps, followup placement <Jftta are obtained on 
boih KXtinpIeters and noncompleterK : for MDTA institutloiial 
t/alni5if?. plifenient data are tal^en at tlic time of termination 
or within 30 rtay«; in OJT. PSC, JOBS, and JOBS Optionftl. 
plnc-ementr and completions Are the snme. 

y J"^ lie 



Table 5. Average Hourly Earnings on First Postprogram Job of Persons Completing Selected 

Manpower Programs, Fiscal Years 1973-74 







MDTA training 


























CEP 


PEP 


JOP (entry) 


Characteristic 


Institutional 


On-the-job 








- 








1973 


1974 


1973^ 


. 1974 


1973 


1974 


1973 


1974 


1973 


1974 
















(revised) 








All traineCvS . 


-$2. 76 


$2. 90 


$4.21 


$3. 79 


$2. 33 


$2. 59 


$3. 38 


$3. 38 


$2. 56 


$2. 77- 


Sex: 
























3. 05 


3. 23'' 


4. 54 


4. 15 




O Qi4 


*J AO 

o. 4o 


i>. OU 


2. 71 


2. 95 




2*36 


2. 44 


2, 74 


2. 75 


2.06 


Z27 


3. 07 


2. .95 


2; '14 


2. 25 


Race or ethnic group; 






















White 


2.84 


2. 98 


4. n 


3. 82 


2. 28 


2. 50 


3. 41 


2. 55 


2. 59 


2:81 


Blatk 


2.55 


2. 72 


3.60 


3.79 


2. 33 


2. 63 


3. 20 


(0 


2. 53 


2. 66 


Spanish speaking 


2. 63 


2. C9 


4.11 


3. 30 


2. 43 


2. 62. 


3. 01 


3. 16 


2. 43 


2.71 


Age: 






3. 00 
















Under 22 years 


2. 53 


*2. 65 


2. 98 


2. 24 


2. 45 


2. 84 


2. 79 


2. 40 


2.* 64 


22 to 44--- 


2.86 


. 3.01 


4,37 


4.00 


2. 41 


2.71 


3. 52 


3. 57 


2.. 65 


2. 85 


45 yearB and over 


2. 8! 


2. 07 


4,85 

I 


4.44 


2. 17 


2. 42 


3. 28 


3. 28 


2.50 


2.70 



9 out of 10 of .them locating jobs, enlisting in the 
Armed Forces, or returning to school, after com- 
pleting the program. Four percent more MDTA 
instkutional training completers found work than 
did those in the previous fiscal year, a rise equaled 
by JOBS completers. JOP completers continued 
to be placed at the same rate, B5 percent, as in 
fiscal 1973. " 

A comparison of fiscal 1973 and 1974 data on 
ayern^" hourly earnings in postprogram jobs 
giy<?.s incon<*liisive results (see table 5). While 
wage increases occurred during this period in 
MDTA institutional training, CEP, and JOP, 
average wages for all trainees who completed 
PEP remained the same from 1973 to 1974, while 
OJT postprogram wages generally declined. Nev- 
ortl. less, the highest beginning wages in 1974 
{$J^.79 per hour) of all those who completed these 
selected manpower prograriis were earned by 
graduates of OJT, followed by graduat<5s of PEP 
at $3.38 per hour. 

Overall, men continued to earn more than 
women after participation in any of the programs, 
with variances between the two sexes ranging 
from $1.40 per hour after on-the-job training to 



55 cents per liour after participation iu.PEP. The 
average wage diflferential between men and women 
graduates of all five programs was 80 cents. In 
1973, the earnings range between the two sexes 
was somewhat greater following OJT ($1.80) but 
less after PEP (41 cents), with an average vari- 
ance for all programs of 79 cents. 

Whites earned higher wages^than blacks or 
Spanish-speaking persons after completing 
MDTA institutional and OJT programs and the 
job entry component of JOP, but for OJT the_ 
discrepancy between black and white postpro- 
gram earnings ^as not large ($3.79 versus $3.82). 
After CEP, black and Spanish-speaking com- 
pleters at $2.63 and $2.62 per hour, respectively, 
'earned more than white , completers at $2.50 per^ 
hour. In the case of PEP, Spanish -speaking per- 
sons averaged 61 cents an hour more in earnings 
than their white counterparts who finished the 
program (data for blacks were not available). 

For most programs, completers in the age range 
22 to 44 earned more than those under 22 or 45 
and over. An exception was OJT, where those 45 
and over had substantially higher postprogram 
entry wages than younger completers. 
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MANPOWER IMPACl 
OF GOVERNMENT POLICY 
AND PROCUREMENT 



Observers of labor force trends have long been 
aware of the remarkable influence— both positive 
and negative, direct and indirect — that Federal 
policy decisions and changes in procurement levels 
are capable of exerting on manpower requirements 
in different sectors of the economy. While only a 
relatively small proportion of Government actions 
have been geared to careful prior assessm^j^f 
their manpower impact, the last, decade has wH- 
•nessed a slow but steady .rise in the number of 
legislative and policy initiatives featuring provi- 
sions designed to control "or counterbn^ nee fore- 
seeable .employment dislocations. Among the sev- 
eral outstanding examples of such compensating 
mechanisms is the readjustment progi'am for De- 
partment of Defense employees whose jobs have 
been eliminated by tht closhig of obsolete or unnec- 
essary defense installations. Another example is 
furnished by the "adjustment assistance'* provi- 
sions of recent trade legislation, which permit 
workers adversely affected by import competition 
to. receive federally subsidized weekly allowances 
for up to 52 weeks, as well as job training and 
allowances for job search and relocation. 

Although such efforts reflect a d^pening con- 
cern over the role of public authorities in assessing 
the manpower effects .of variations in policy and 
expenditures, they have been based, for the most 
part, on relatively crude measurements of direct 
employiftent impact in sharply delimited indus- 
tries and occupations. Only rarely have they 
broached the problem of policy-induced, changes 



ill direct, and indirect employment over broader 
sectors of the economy. » 

For these reasons, the Department of ^Labor, 
along with several otlier 'Federal agencies and de- 
partments, has launched a number of research ef- 
forts since 1972 that have explored the advantages 
and limitations of diverse new approaches, to the 
problem of manpower assessment. This chapter 
represents an interim report on the results of these 
explorations. , - . \ 

The chapter's opening section briefly reviews 
some of tlie major policy areas in which the impact 
of Government action on manpower supply and 
cliaracteristics has been especially apparent in re- 
cent years. In addition to the outstanding ex- 
amples provided by clianging expenditure levels in 
the fields of defense, aerospace, ejiergy develop- 
ment, and pollution control, this section examines 
some of the manpower consequences of policy 
changes in the fields of Federal regulatory action 
and immigration. .The diversity of the programs 
and spending patterns highlighted in this section 
helps to pinpoint the core problem involved in 
assessing manpower impact before action is taken 
— namely, the need to identify and develop, tech- 
^ niques of measurement and reasonably reliable 
measures that are capable of reflecting the likely 
manpower impact of different public .policy re- 
quirements and expenditures at diffe-^nt levels of 
government. 

The chapter^s second section examines two major 
and complementary attempts to resolve this prob- 
lem. In one, the Department of Labor's Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics (BLS) applied its input-output 
model, which permits long-rango projections by 
occupation and industry, to four Federal program 
areas— the National Institutes of Health ; National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) 
procurements, including the Space Shuttle pro- 
gram, which is examined separately; Veterans 
Administration. health care; and institutional 
manpower training programs. Within certain 
limitations, this approadi permits macrolevel as- 
sessment of the employment requirements gener- 
ated by . direct Federal purchases of goods and 
services. It does hot measure the impact of indirect 
or "multiplier" effects, however, and does not yejt 
supply a framework of analysis for manpower im- 
pacts appearing at the local and regional levels. 

In a project also fimded by the Department of 
Labor^ the National Planning Association (NPA) 
adopt^ a different, but complementary, approach 
that developed information on specific program 
expenditures to assess the immediate effects hf five 
'Ffedcral procurement or subsidized contracts on 
* private firms in certain localities. The procure- 
ments studied included a Department-of ,the Navy 
contract, two NASA contracts, an Army Corps of 
Engineers constniction project, and a grant from 
the Urban MaW Transportation Administration 
to the New York^^City Transit* Authority for the 



purohaseof 700 subways cars. The NPA applmch^ 
also attempted to account for changing occupa* 
tionjj mixes in manpower requirements at different 
stages in the life of each procurement program, 
thus supplying the nucleus of an "early warning 
system^' .for manpower planners, public employ- 
ment services, and private sector personnel officers 
in localities receiving Federal contract awards. 

Wliile the BLS' and NPA projects have con- 
tributed to greatly improved understanding of the 
employment consequences of government action, it 
should be stressed that they represent, continuing 
exjteriments, whose techniques have not y^t been 
integrated with the array of data-gathering ap- 
proaches utilized in the Department's regular 
labor market information program. The latter is 
reviewed extensively in appendix B in this volume. 

The chapter closes with a review of the ways 
in which prior assessment of. manpower impact is 
of potential use to manpower planners and educa- 
tor, as well as to business and labor. For local 
government officials, in particular, the "early 
warning system" may be of somesignificance in the 
years just ahetid, as these officials become more 
deeply involved with manpower planning under 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act. 



The Manpower impact of Federal Action: Some Examples 



In its purchases of goods and services, the Fed- 
eral Government affects the demand for labor di- 
rectly through employment and indirectly 
through the private firms from which it buys. It 
is the largest, employer in the Nation, counting 5 
million person^on its payrolls in 1973, about 44 
percent of whom were military personnel. Its pur- 
chases^ f rom^ contractors created 3 million jobs in 
private firms.in the same year. Just as aggregate 
levels of- direct and indirect Government-gener- 
ated employment, particularly among production 
workers, fluctuate in response to policy and pro- 
curement clianges as well as economic develop- 
ments^ (see chart 13), the influence of F^eral 
funding upon different sectors of the economy 
alters its thrust from time to time. In recent years, 
the emphasis has shifted from defen.se and aero- 
space expenditures to efforts to meet the energy 



crisis and control industrial pollution and from 
centralized program management rx)ntracts and 
grants-in-aid issued to State and local govern- 
ments. An important difference persists, however, 
between programs and policy decisions requiring 
major expenditures and those requiring little more 
than administrative funding. 



I>R0GRAMS AND POLICIES 
REQUIRING MAJOR EXPENDITURES 

A lthough Government programs provide jobs 

for large numbers oi workers, tKeyshouldTiotrbe 
considered solely as consumers of manpower. In- 
stead, ej^perience shows that large-scale Federal 
expenditures enhance the Nation's supply of com- 
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CHART ^3 

EMPLOYMENT OF PRODUCTION 
WORKERS IN DEFENSE-ORIENTED 
INDUSTRIES' HAS FLUCTUATED IN 
RESPONSE TO CHANGING LEVELS OF 
MILITARY PROCUREMENT. 
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potent persons through botli fornjal and informal 
training and upgrading. However, program man- 
agers and officials in sponsoring agencies seldom 
realize that their progi-ams are influencing the 
nunibei's and characteristics of skilled workers. 

To cite a major example of this skill-building 
.process, the Fc^deral Government supported the 
space program through the early and mid-1960's 
to its employment climax in 1968 and continued 
large-scale funding of research and development 
by the Department of Defense, NASA, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 



Defense 'Aerospace 



Prom 196a to l9??;.althougIi annual Federal 
funding for research and development (R&D) in- 
creased from $8.8 billion to $17.1 billion, the pro- 



portion of these outlays'that was earmarked Jor 
defense and aerospace declined from 85.8 percent 
to 71.3 percent (see chart 14). In constant dollars, 
these two sectors showed an actual decline in .this 
period. Particularly in the late 1960'3 and early 
1970's, the impact of the decline upon universities 
(which perform most basic research) and upon the 
leading contractors (which carry out most devel- 
opment work) was well marked. For this and other 
reasons, universities sometimes reallocated the time 
of faculties and staff, placing more emphasis on 
teaching and less on research, even as they were 
graduating large classes of students at bacca- 
laureate and higher levels. The cutbacks also 
forced private contractors to lay off many technical 
personneL particularly those with less training., 
^Vliile most of the displaced employees and gradu- 
ates eventually found other jobs, they often were 
able to use only a part of the skills in which they 
were trained and experienced. 

Given the steady accumulation of skills over the 
preceding decade, it is little wonder that cut- 
backs in aerospace expenditures during the late 
1960's and early 1970's caused widespread displace- 
ment and underutilization of technical manpower. 
Moreover, the injury to employees and the waste 
of manpower resources were geographically con- 
centrated, since many of the private contractors, 
most immediately iFffected were situated in such 
communities iis Seattle, Wash., Huntsville, Ala., 
or Cape Canaveral, Fla. * - _ 
' • With a^ change in the Nation's prioritiesin-the^ 
I970's, pollution control, the energy crisis, and^ 
resource conber^ation have preempted policymak- 
ei's' attention. Each of these problem ari&as re- 
quires considerable numbers of professional and 
technical personnel, as ^vBll as production workers, 
but the skills and experience most needed do not 
matcli those required by the priority programs of 
the previous decade. If the Nation could have fore- 
seen the full potential costs it was incurring in 
staffing aerospace or military R&D and procure- 
ment, it may well have moved more deliberately 
and with greater attentiveness to the labor supply' 
problems associated with* the startup^and later 
curtailment of major progiums. However;, an in- 
creasingly widespread recognitibn of ;this problem" 
is apparent in many of the studies cited }j\ subse- 
quent sections of this chapter^ starting mtLit 
cent effort to measure the manpower impact of 
efforts to resolve the energy crisis. 
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CHART 14 



COMBINED OUTLAYS FOR DEFENSE AND 
AEROSPACE RESEARCH AND^ DEVELOP- 
MENT HAVE DECLINED AS. A PROPOR- 
TION OF FEDERALLY FINANCED R&D. 

' ... ' \ 
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Source: O.S. 3urtau of iht Census. St»ustK*i Abttfct 
of tht Untttd States ^ 1 974. 



Prdject independence 

- In preparing for tlio important task of ^chiev* 
ing fi^eater measure of independence from for- 
eign sources of ipetroleuin and other fuels, the 
Federal Energy Administration (FEA) has coor- 
dinated a government wide evaluation of major 
energy policy alternatives. This "Project Inde- 
pendence Blueprint" assesses the economic, en- 
vironmental, social^ and inteniational implica- 
tions of four broad strategy options : 

^ — ^A "base case," in which existing policies are 
maintained and only limited new actions "are' 
considered. 




rr-X conse rvati on strateijry. aimed at reducm g 



—An energy.preparedness strategy, Ijaaturing 
standby emergency curtailment measures and 
a^ storage program to provide- emergency re- 
sources in case of disruption . of imported 
' supplies. 

' — An accelerated supply.strategy, aimed at en- 
j.larging the domestic supply of energy through 
'increased exploration and construction of new 
facilities.* 

For each of these "scenarios," but especially for 
the accelerated supply strategy, a significant ques- 
tion arises concerning the availability of the man- 
power required to construct and operate new en- 
ergy installations. The Department of Labor has 
therefore analyzed tlie labor implications of the 
FEA scenarios, focusing in particular on the em- 
ployment and skill needs likely to arise from at- 
tempts to expand domestic energy supplies. It 
should be noted that the report issueA by the spe- 
cial Labor Task EJorce that studied the employ- 
ment implications of Project Independence does 
not include regional, State, or local estimates of 
labor requirements, but furnishes inste^id aggre- 
gate estimates for industries and for the Nation 
as d whole. Further research requiring more ex- 
tensive data gathering and manipulation would be 
necessary to determine where specific labor short- 
ages are likely to occur under an accelerated sup- 
ply strategy.' 

According to the Pepartment of Labor report, 
published in November 1974, implementation of 
such a strategy "would require tlie attraction of 
many additional workers into the energy sector, 
particularly ,in construction and in those geo- 
graphic areas and occupations where energy em- 
ployment is concenti-ated." ' In 1973, labor 
employed in tlie design, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of energy production facilities 
accounted for only slightly more than 2 percent of 
the Nation's total work force. Indeed, over the last 
decade, the energy industry as a whole has been 
one of the few sectors of the economy to experience 
a decline in enipjoynient, although most of this 
decrease was concentrated in the extraction and 
refining of energy sources '(coal, oil, gas, etc.) 



donjestic demand for petroleum. 



^Prefect Independence Report rwashington : Federal Energy 
Administration,* November 1974). 

^ Labor Report: Project Independence Blueprint, Final Task 
^f*oiTr-/?^orf-( W««hl n Kton-!~U.S.-Departmcnt-o£J^bor. JSftSgm^ 
ber 1074). p. 151. 
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rather than in public utility companies; which 
expanded their payrolls <luring this period. 

In comparison with other industries, those that . 
•are energy related tend to employ a high propor- 
• Hon of engineers and skilled craft workers or 
operatives. The relatively low proportion of un- 
skilled biuc-collar workers reflects the capital- 
intensive nature of energy production and 
underscores the fact that increasing the number 
of' workers in these industries will require signifi- 
cant lead time for traihing. 

-Although the construction industry does not 
identify "energy construction" as such, the Labor 
Task Force estimated that about 6 to 8 percent of 
all construction emplojinent in 1973 could be at- 
tributed to the construction of energy- related 
facilities. Using *BLS figures on annual average 
einployjncnt in *'other heavy construction'' (which 
includes energy construction), these researchers ^ 
also found that such construction had been increas- 
ing in the past decade, paiticularly in 1972773. 
when there was an upsurge in public utility con- 
sTruction, and is likely to accelerate to a still 
higher level in 1974. even without an accelerated 
supply strategy. The seasonal variation in con- 
struction work, with the resultant inflow and out- 
flow of labor, ijieans that it could be affected by 
high employment levels^ outside construction, 
which would^attract workers to other industries. 

Following an assessment of each energy- 
producing industry's futui-e labor requiiements to 
achieve the output levels projected for each year 
l>etween 1977 and 1990. the researchers concluded 
that there would be considerai)le growth in demand 
for both construction pei'sounel and workers to 
operate and nuiintain energy facilities. However, 
while- projected recjuirenients for operatioii and 
maintenance pei-soimel. could be expected to in- 
crease inuler the accelerated supply strategy by 2.9 
percent per year, construction requirements could 
double over the lii-year period, fiom 211,000 to 
nearly nOO.OOO ^vorkeI^. for an nmnial rate of in- 
crease of G.8 percent. Two-thirds of this substan- 
tial ribc in construction requirements would bo gen- 
emtod by expansion of the nuclear sector. In the 
shoil term, to acconunodate the anticipated de- 
mand, some special ofToi ts might l>o needed to in- 
crcaso the movement of labor among industries and 



the long lead time between construction plans and 
initial startup, which is characteristic of the en- 
ergy industry, could, facilitate the voluntary or 
planned movement of worlcers to areas with high 
labor requirements. 



CHART tS ^ 

AN ACCELERATED ENERGY SUPPLY 
STRATEGY WOULD REQUIRE MANY 
ADOmONAL WORKERS. . . 



Millions of workers 




... BUT THEY WOULD NOT REPRESENT A 
LARGP PROPORTIONOF THE PROJECTED 
LABOR FORCE. 
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Over* the longer term, substantial increases in 
the gross, number of workers may be necessary. 
Although \\ idespread labor shortages are m:likely, 
since the additional manpower requirement is ex- 
pected to be relatively small, in comparison witH 
the projected total labor force (see chait 15), tcm- 
poi-ai-y shortages may occur in a few occupations 



(engineering, geology and geophysics, and cer- 

projects and from one locality to another. StilJ" tain construction tmdes, for example) atidinsomfr 
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localities.' JLocal labor shortages appear most' 
likely in areas* with relatively low present levels 
of engrgy production which may experience rapid 
development under a strategy of acceleration. 

Poiiutfon Control and Abatement 

Federal outlays in the area of pollution control 
and abatement came to,$751 million in 1970; by 
1972 they had increascd^o^l.3 billion and were 
expccted.to reach an estimated $5.2 billion in 1976.* 
So rapid an expansion of Federal spending in a 
single area could have significant effects upon the 
'/demand for technical manpower and— depending 
on the level of spending by regioij — especially pro- 
nounced effects in" particular locations. The firet 
effects -would flow from the eJcpenditurcs of the 
program fimds themselves, and the secondary, in- 
direct effects \^ould be generated as private em- 
ployers respond to Environmental Protection 
'Agency (EPA) requirements and the demands of 
enforcement personnel. 

The Department of Labor has experimented 
with a number of ways of assessing these man- 
power effects. One study, performed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and fim'decl by the National 
Science Foundation, examined the manpower re- 
quirements generated by current pollution control 
and abatement expenditures. It also established 
some illustrative^ projections for 1980 and re- 
viewed the important question of skill transfer- 
ability among, industrial sectors employing scien- 
tific and technical workers.^ 

An average of nearly 70 jobs has been generated 
for each.Sl million in Federal expenditures for 
pollution control and abatement, according to the 
study, in contrast to th6 nearly 50 civilian jobs 



'For nn nnalysls of possible sbortnKCs of cn^dnccrs In 
cncri;y»rclntC(l HcldR. j>co Ivnrs Oiitninnls ,ftnil oihcrs. The 
Demantl for Sdentt/tc atul Technical - ^^anpotc€r (n Selected 
hUiergU'Hclaicd TnAuntrin, 1970 19fi5. A Mcthodr,hjgy AppUcit 
to a Selected Scenario of Uncrgy Output (Wnshtncton : Nntlonal 
Ilnnnlni; ^Rsoclatlon for tlic N'ntlonnl Science Foimdntlon. 
Soptembor 1074). 

* "Federal Environmental Progrnnis." The Budget of the United 
States, Fiscal Year 1974, Special Analu»e'$ (Wnshtnfrton : Office of 
Maiin(;eAient and Bndf^et. 1073). Special Analysis Q. pp 270-2S3 
aPil "Federal Environmental ProRramB,*' The Budget of the 
Uttitcu fitates. Fiscal Year 197S, Special /lM<i7t/«c«^ (Wasnlnjrton : 
Office of Mana(;ement and Bud(;et, 1974), Special Analysis P> 
pp.^235.240. 

» Manpower Tm pact of Federal Pollution Control and^Abatement 
(WnsMni:ton. U.S. Department of Labor. Bureau of I^bor "Sta- 
tistics. 1975). 
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generated per $1 million of defense expenditures^ 
and the 74 jobs generated for each $1 million in all 
nondefense outlays.. Further,-. each $1 million^ex- 
pended for pollution control and abatement cre- 
ated job^ for 5 engineers, 8 scientists, and -6 tech- 
nicians, while each $1 million in all nondefense 
outlays (jsxcludingNASA) generated only 1.4, 1.1, 
and 2.6 jobs, respectively, for the same occupa- 
tional categories. ^ ' 
Projections to 1980 on the basis of assumed Fed- 

, eral expenditures totaling $4.7 billion for t^vo pro- 
grams — ^R&D and construction of municipal ^waste 
treatment facilities — estimate that 170,000 work- 
ers woidd be required for the construction pro- 
gram'and about 14,100 for the H&X) program. Al- 
thougK this total would include nearly 32,300 gro- 

, . fessionaland-icchnical job^j these programs would 
have relatively little impact on the Nation's total 
1980 requirements for scientists and engineers, af- 

. f ectihg about O.6 percent of the projected job open- 
ings for scientists and 1.5 percent of those for engi- 
neers. 

The assessment also examined the likelihood of 
future transferability of skills acquired in other 
sectors, notably aerospace and defense. In sample 
interviews of employers in the pollution control 
field, respondents indicated that the rapid obso- 
lescence of technical knowledge would complicate 
retraining pf workers hired from other fields. In 
most, cases, employees making such transfer^ 
would have to obtain graduate degrees in an envi- 
ronmental specialty. Few employers, however, saw 
much incentive to hire workers trained in at)ier 
fields while the labor market continued to slacken, 
and they would entertain the possibility of inter- 
industry hiring only when faced with potential or 
real manpower shortr4ges. 

Another federally sponsored research effort esti- 
mated the gross manpower requirements in the 
pollution abatement industry as firms sought to 
comply with Federal standards.* If compliance 
met the original time schedule established by EPA, 
the number of employees required was expected 
to rise from nearly vJ9,000 in 1972 to over 100,000 
in 107.'), thereafter declining to about 27,000 by 
1980. If EPA gi-anted slightly more time for com- 
pliance, hov.-even manpower needs would change 



*Kconomic Impact Study of the Pollution Abatement Equip* 
mcnt Industry (Cainbri<li;e. Mass, . Arthur D. LItUc, Inc.. for ,the 
Knvlronmental I'rotcetlon Agency, December 1972). Executive 
Summary. 



significantly.' From 19^ to 1975, tho number of 
employees would increase from SSjOOO to 49^000, 
and thereafter to 75,000 in, 1980. The rise would 
be more gradual than under the original compli- 
ance scheduh/ and the peak number required 
would be substantially lower, Tlie report there- 
fore underscores the importance of timing in pro- 
gram activities likely to affect nianpower needsr 

Finally, a pilot study " conducted by the National 
Planning Association for the National Science 
Foundation projected 1980 and 1985 employment 
requirements for scientists and engineers in five 
industries likely to experience a direct impact 
from pollution abatement efforts .(food, chemicals, 
paper, prjmarjr^rifietal^, and petroleum refining). - 
Projections were based on thi:ee different "sce- 
narios^T-a baseline consistent with the level of pol- 
lution abatement activities in the late 1960's, a 
present policy scenario reflecting the pollution 
standards adopted by mid- 1972, and an environ- 
mentab^oals .scenario assuming an attempt to ap- 
proach total abatement of most varieties of pol- 
lution by the mid-W80's. * ^ 

As shown, in table 1, the 1980 direct employment 
requirements for scientists and engineers differ 
substantially in relation to. the degree of priority 
accorded pollution abatement activities in the next 



^Leonard A. L«cht, Ivars GutmnnSs, and Richard J. Rosen. - 
A$$e*»{ng the Impact of Changes in 2fat{onal Prioritic* for the 
Utilization of Scienti»t» and Kngineers (Washington ; National 
^ riannlnf; Association for tht National £^:Ience Foundation. Febru. 
arj 1074). 



few years. It should be noted in this context, how- 
ever, that the 1980 supply of newly trained scien- 
tists and engineers is already somewhat "fixed,'' 
inasmuch as many of those who will be entering 
these occupations toward the end of the decade arc 
now undergraduates or graduate students who 
are committed to certain curricular options to the 
exclusion of others. . ' ' 

According to the National Planning Association 
study, the bulk of the projected direct.employment 
increases in the present policy scenario jwould re- 
flect the need to operate and maintain- pollution 
abatement equipment, rather than R&D or con- 
struction requirements. (The two latter items, how- 
ever, would assume greater importance, under the 
enrlronmental goals scenario.) Rising levels of 
tjmploymeiit opportunity would be especially ap- 
parent among chemists and chemical engineers aiid^ 
considerably less significant' among agricultural 
and biological scientists or among industrial or 
electrical engineers. 

The NPA pilot study also examined some 
aspects .of the indiiwt employment generated, 
under eacli set of assumptions— specifically^ the 
employment ^slim'ulated by purchases from' the 
**S6cond-round" industries (that is, tlie industries 
selling goods or services to th6 five industries most, 
directly involved in pollution abatement activi- 
ties). The second-round industries separately iden- 
tified in the NPA study were construction, chemi- ' 
cal products,! and electri<yil and nonelectrical 
machinery. ' • • 



Table }^ Estimated 1980 Employment Requirements for Scientists and Engineers, Selected 
Industrie^* and Pollution Abatement "Scenarios," Compared With 1970 Employment Levels 



Occupational 
cstcgor>' 

■4 


Entploy- 
mrnt in*^ 
1970 


Projected 1980 requirements ' * * - 


Baseline scenario 


Present policy scenario ^ 


Environmental goals 
scenario ^ • 


Number 

< 


Percent 
increase 


Number 


Percent 
increase^ 


Number 


Percent 
increase 


Total 

Sdentista 

'Engineers 


« \80,^600 

80, 400 
100, 200 


251, 735 

113, 332 
138,.403 


39 

41 

38 


285, 810 

, 127, 620 
M58, 190 


. 58 

59 
58 


317, 809' 

143, 767 
174, 042 


76 

79 
74 



» Food, chemlcaii. paper, prlmory metals, and petroleum refining. Source: Attating the Impcet of Oionga in Nationol PriorUUf for the 

» National Planning Association estimate, based on weighting of 1970 censu* UtiU:<Uion of Sc*jmtiitt and Engin<er$ (Washington. National Hannlnf 

data and estimates by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Association for the National Science Foundation. February 1974), p, 1-9. 
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Table 2. EstixCj^tbd Direct and Indirect 1980 Requirements for Scientific X^anpower Under 

Alternative Pollution* Abatement "Scenarios" 



Projected 1980 Acquirements 



r 

Occupational' category 


. Present policy scenario 


Cnvironmentai goals scenario 


Total 


■ 

Direct 


Indirect 


Total 


Direct 


Indirect 


Total 


91, 390 
21, 087 
70, 303 


34,085 
14, 298 
19, 787 


57, 305 
6, 789 
50, 516 


165, 659. 
42, 055 
123, 604 


66,084 
30,445 
35, 639 


99, 575 
11, 610 
87, m 



Note: Th* *'Mcood*roQnd** indmtrlM proTldloc indlnct tmplOTSMnt are Soumcx: A$HMiin9 tU Impad of Changes in N^tmtX PrtTritktfortkt UtaUa" 
ooQStniet^. diemlod producti^ tUctrical and nooaUetiloal macbUMry. , tl^ of SckiUt$t$ aiU Enginun, pA-XS, 
^andoUMT. - 



Se<x)nd-rouhd increases in projected employment 
. would bo substantially more numerous for cngi- 
' neers than for scientists) under both the. present 
policy and environmental goals scenarios (see 
table' 2), In additicm^ the relatively greatej man- 
• power impact of second-round activities 6n the 
c(Histrudbion industry and on producers of elec- 
•trical and nonelectrical machinery, according to 
' the NPA analysis, underscores the need for pollu- 
tion abatement planners to take into account the 
potential stresses placed by their programs on ^^in- 
dustries, .which themselves are often among the 
lesser contributors to pollution. . . • 

Orontt-in«Aid • ' 

With its rapidly growing grants-in-aid, the 
Federal Government has also supported programs 
and policies that have both allowed and encour- 
aged State and local governments to increase em- 
ployment. In 1964, grants-in-aid came to $10.4 bil- 
lion; by 1974, however, they totaled.$42.8 billion, 
an increase tfiat averaged over 1^ percent a year 
in current dollars or nearly 10 percent a year in 
constant dollars. Since grants-in-aid now account 
for more than 20 percent of the receipts of State 
and local governments, in continst to only about 
two-thirds as much a decade ago, it can reasonably 
bo assumed that they have contributed significantly 

— « Ibid., p. 1-17. 

.t . . . < 
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to employment; in fact, they created jobs for 9,2 
million persons in 1963 and 14.7 million in 1973. In 
both years, more than a quarter of the employment 
gehorated in this manner was in private industry. 

PROGRAMS AND POLICIES REQUIRING^ 

Lime OR NO PROCUREMENT \ 

Ftdtroi Regulatory ond ''Policy moking AcHviiy 

^ » 

While Government influence on both the supply 
and demand of manpower is often generated by 
purchaa*« of goods and services, it is also exer- 
cised* through i'cguktory functions — and. some- 
times even through policy J^v^isions itivolviiig little 
or no public expenditure.' 

An outstanding^xample of the latter is fur- ^ 
nished by the monetary decisions that help influ- 
ence the amount and cost of credit through the 
Federal Reserve Boards ^gulation of, and influ- 
ence on, the commercial banking system. Since 
changes in credit availability determine the ways 
in which eifiployers<ian meet their need for funds, 
a diminishing flow causes them to stabilize or 
reduce operations and employment, while an in- 
creasing flow encourages expansion. 

Through their regulatory activities, individual 
Government agencies can also exert significant^ 

* It should be noted, howerer. tbat^ complUnee with public 
reiculatlont and standards usually requires some prlTate sector 

fundlnsr. 



influence on loog-tenn patterns of invc^ment and 
wnployment by firms in nationally regulated in- 
dustries. Banging from airlipes and railroads to 
such State-regulate* comRWie© as utilities and 
trucking, these firms 'pftdx find' their long-term 
growth and hiring patterns altered by Federal rate 
decisions and operating rules. v 

Similarly, in^setting minj|ium wages and maxi- 
mum hours through the Fair Labor Standards" Act 
and related legislation, in fostering collective bar- / 
gaining, and in regulating labor relations through^ 
the Labor Management IMlations Act and other « 
legiisl^ion, Government further affects employ- 
ment iiycwnplex ways. Moreover, in protecting 
woi^^R against discrimination in employment^ 
through enforcement of such laws as the Equal , 
Pay Act of 1963, the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972, 
the Government is changing job opportunities for 
large nxunbefs of persons. Admittedly, it is diffi- 
cult to assess the employment effects of equal em- 
ployment opportunity laws and regulations with 
much exactitude. However, these measures have 
had, and will continue to have, a visible impact on 
the hiring ..of minorities and women by Federal 
contractors, by State and local governments,, and 
by educational institutions receiving^ Federal 
funds. f 



Immigrotion Policy 

Immigration policy supplies another example of 
expenditure-free decisionmaking that exerts, none- 
theless, an important influence, on the supply of 
labor. A recent Department of Labor-sponsored 
study of immigrants and the American labor nJar- 
ket sought to determine what kinds of skills immi- 
grants bring with them to the United Stares, how 
the;.r skills are being used, how the -immigrants ad- 
just to labor market conditions, and how accurate 
are the usual measures of imniigrant skill mixes 
and labor force participation.*^ 

Though the assessment attempted no projections 
and did not explore ways of establishing an on- 
going procedure for evaluation, it did provide new 

ImmiQranU and the American Labor Market (W&iblof too : 
U.S. Department of Lftbor. Manpower Administration. 1074). 
Mnnpoiver Research Mo'nograpb No. 31. 



informal ion about an important source of labor 
supply 1 >r the Nation. The study found that^he 
present immigration system is not well attuned to 
the needs of the American labor.market The immi-^ 
grant contribution to the.national labor force, hpwr 
ever, is ^izfeble. About 192,000 new immigrant 
workers enter the labor mi^ket each year, a num- 
ber equal .to about 12 percent of the annual total 
national increase in recent years. This immigrant^ 
streamshas remained relatively consent, in spite 
of changing levels of employnient opportunity in 
the domestic labor market 

Ilnmigrants make more of an intact on the 
labor market.than was heretofore supposed. First, 
most of them join the labor force within 2 years of 
arrival, evon .though some — especially women — 
may have indicated they were not wo«:ker8*at the 
time of entry. Second^ immigx:ants are attracted to * 
some local and regional labor markets more'-thali 
others, entering those in certain coastal cities and 
in the Great Lakfes area much more, frequently 
than those in suburban and riiral areas, Thirdi^ 
they are clustered in cer^in occupations, having a 
greater proportion of professionals and technical • 
workers among them (29.4 percent in 1970) than is 
true of the American labor force in general (14.2 
percent in 1970)." In the first few years after ar- 
rival, many immigrants change their occupational 
status, finding more job opportunities if they 
possess good command of English, fewer if their 
command is p9or. , 

A far greater impact on. the labor market is 
made by the arrivals of nSiknmigrant aliens such 
as students, e^ichange visitors, and— ;especially— 
illegal entrants. If their nlimbers are added to Qie 
immigrant corftributlon to thfe labor force,, the 
total amounts to an even more significant part of 
the Nation's yearly growth in manpower su^lyy 

Unfortunately, too little is known about immir 
grants and aliens as a source of labor. The De- 
partment of Labor's exploratory study suggestd 
that mote complete and regular flows of informa-. 
tion a^out manpower effects are required. Only 
then can policymakers take into account the needs 
of immigrants and citizens, regulating new entries 
to the, benefit of both. 



>^The tertne Is true of lllewl entrants. howeTer. wh& are 
heavily concentrated In low-statui. Iow-pa7tnfi>^ciipatIon«. 



Measuring the Reach of Federal Action: Two Approaches 



" 'Meiteuretnent of the manpower impact of Fed- 
.etiar programs requires more than improved data 
:knd better labor market .information. It needs 
tested, feasible methodologies that will produce ac- 
curate, timely forecasts of manpower needs and 
supplios. The testing of different techniques and 
^exploration of . contrasting methodologies have 
' been carried out through two major studies, whose 
finduigs are reviewed in this section. 

Under the overall direction of the Department of 
Labor'a Manpower Administtation, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS) conducted one of the 
studies and the National -Planning Association 
(NPA)" carried out the other. Using different but 
related approaches, BLS tested the usefulness of 
assessing industrywide manpower im^Micts of Fed- 
eral expenditures, while the NPA examined the 
feasibility of assessing manpower effects of Gov- 
ernment programs in specific firms or agencies. 

li4DUSrRY-SPECIFI^ 
MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS ^ 

BLS attempted to calculate the manpower re- 
quirements of four Grovemment programs, specify- 
ing the industries and occupations that would be 
aff6<5jted.^J[rhe^ pit)grams selected, which were 
broadly representative of the different tjpee 
funded by Federal expenditures, were : > 

-T^e health program of the Veterans , 
/Administration ( VA) , wh^h furnished an ex- 
\§inpie of the Government's role as the direct 
' * • purchaser of goods and services. 

— ^Reeearch programs of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health (NIfi), including those per- 
formed in-house and those contracted out. as 
well as those su£pbrted by grants-in-aid. 

u Eggendiiurei' ai\d Manpoxcer Hequi^ementi for Bclcj^ed Fed- 
eral Programe (Washington : U.S? Department of Labor, Bureau 
of tabor Btatlttlct. 1975). ^ 

Leonard A; Lecbt, Marc A. Matlan;)» and Richard J. Rosen, A 
Byeiem for Collecting Advance Information on the Character and . 
Extent of Employment Generated hy Jfew Oovemment Contraofs 
(Washington: National Planning Association for the U.S. Depart* 
-ment of Labor, Manpower Administration, Report, October 1972, 
and Phase II Rcpcrt, June 1974) . . \ 



—The institutional training program under 
the Manpower Development arid Training Act 
(MDTA), jointly administered by the U.S. 
Departments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare and funded through grants-in- 
aid to State departments of education and 
through grants to . and contracts withy local 
governments and private organizations, y 

—Expenditures by the Natibnal Aeronaut^ics 
and Space Administration (NASA) for all 
functions, and for the Space sWtle program 
specifically. Most of- NASA's worTc was per- 
iormed under contract by a variety of indus- ^ 
trial research and academic organizations.'''- 
Separate ex^ination of the Space Shuttle 
effort permitted study of the manpower needs 
of a program as it advanced from the design 
stage toward completion. 

While the Federal Grovemment generated more 
than 500,000 job opportunities through its fiscal 
1972: disbursements of nearly $7.5 billion oh the 
programs studied, expenditures for different pur- 
poses through different* agencies produced strik- 
ingly, different employment effects (see table 3). 

The Veterans Administration health care pro- 
gram's expenditures of $1.8 billion required over 
157,000 ]obs,-\)rDearly 89,000 per $1 billion, while 
NASA's funding of more than $3.3 billion pro- 
vided 194^280 jobs, or less than 59,00Q per $1 bil- 
lion. On the other hand, NASA's program created 
far more jobs in manufacturing (26|584)>than any 
other program, while VA health care p|t>vided the 
fewest (8,311). -Glearly, Federal programs influ- 
ence different sectors of the economy in widely di- 
versified ways, each requiring its own particular 
mix of manpower. 

What BLS AHempUd 

BLS estimated the manpower requirements of 
the various programs by translating expenditures 
into emplojonent. The translation was based on 
input-output tebles showing what each industry in 
the economy purchases from every other industry, 
thereby providing a way of measuring the total 
effect, industry by industry, of a program's dc: 
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Table 3. Employment Generated per Billion Dollars op Expenditures by Major Industry, 
• Fiscal Year 1972 



Industry 



Tolal 

Agriculture 

Mining j 

Contract construction ^- 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication, and public utilities 

Trade '- 

.Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Sefvic<^5- 

Government enterprises 

Subtotal 

Direct employment * 



Total- 

Agriculture— 
Mining. 



Contract construction - - - 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication, and public utilities - 

Trade 

Finance, insurance, and r6al estates 

Services - • 

Government enterprises ^ 

Subtotal 

Direct employment » 



All Federal 
non- 
defense, » 
excluding 
NASA 



» BftMd on 1()72 data prepared for the Factbookfor Ksttmating the Manpower 
Needf of Federal Ptoqtqtm (Washington. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1075). 

« Includes only the Institutional training component of .MDT A-funded 
programs. 



VA 






health 


NIH 


MDTA » 


c&rc 







NASA 



Number of jobs 



66, 592 


88, 955 


83, 735 


136, 464 


193 


824 


2, 262 


3, 9D6 


393 


240 


311 


567 


'Z, :\2 


1, 722 


1, 508 


1, 021 


10,5 6 


8,311 


9,973 


15, 490 


2,r 9 


2,481 


2, 439 


8,373. 


2,5i9 


2, 544 


7,311 


,.,-18r264 


742 


592 




3, 689 


8,692 


9, W 


10, 313 


12, 661 


1, 268^ 


' 660 


732 


2,133 


29, 91^' 


. 26,521 


36, 134 


66, 194 


36, 678 


62, 434 


47, 601 


70, 270 



58, 603 

234 
343 
954 

26^ 

656 
2, 580 
1, 006 
13, 120 
912 
4S, 389 
10. 214 



Percent distribution 













100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


.3 


.9 


2. 7 


2.9 


.4 


.6. 


.3 


.4 


.4 


.6 


4. 1 


1.9 


1.8 


. 7 


1.6 


15:9 


9.3 


11.9 


li.4 


45.4 


4. 1 


' 2.8 


2. 9 


6. 1 




3.8 


2.9 


8.7 


13.4 


4:4 


1. 1 


.7 


1.5 


2. 7 


1.7 


13. 1 


10.3 


12. 3 


9.3 


' 22. 4 


1.9 


yi 


.9 


1.6 


1.6 


44.9 


29.8 


43. 1 


48.5 


< 82.6 


55. 1 


70.2' 


56.9 


51. 5 


17.4 



» Direct employment Is defined as Jobs Identified specifically from the 
payroll of the agency program or grant-in-aid examined and is not a product of 
the Input-output system. It Is usually in the public sector but may be found 
in the private sector In the caso of nongOTemment-rtin ptograms, research 
contracts, or grants-in-aid.- 

« * 



mand for a final product. When industry produc- 
tivity ratios are applied, the input-output tables 
also yield direct and indirect employment require- 
ments for each of the affected industries. "^Hien 
projected into the future, these employment re- 
quirements take into account the expected differen- 
tial growth in productivity among industries. 

After industry employment requirements are 
calculated, they become inputs for the industry- 



occupational matrix, a cross classification of occu- 
pations by industries. A BLS revision of the 
matrix, based on the 1970 Census of Topulation, 
cross-classified approximately 400 occupations by 
200 industries. When used with the input-output 
tables, thQ matrix makes it possible to derive the 
manpower effects of program expenditures by both 
industry and occupation. ^ ^ 
For the four Federal programs, the BLS re- 



3 5>.'^ 
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searchcPS first measured the Jirect employment in 
tbo piibtic sector by review in^x personnel re<Jords 
and published sourcps. (For some of tiie pi-ograins, 
direct employnieut. in the i)rivato sector was also 
mejisiinid in this fashion.) Wages and other forms 
of compensation associated with this direct oin- 
plbyn^ent were then subtnicted h^^m the program 
expenditure totals, and the baiaXice of the pur- 
chases was distributed among the industries in the 
input-output tables, lliesc "bills of goods,^' as the 
distributed^purchnses are called, were compiled 
or, if fHe records were too numerous, a representa- 
tive sample of purchases was assembled from the 
same sources. 

The method proved useful in- revealing the vari- 
ation in manpower requirements for different pro- 
grams, but it is essential to no'to that it cannot 
specify requirements by particular region, labor 
market, or firm. It can provide only an overall es- 
timate of manpower needs by broad occupations 
and industries." 

Some Findings 

The major occupational groupings of the four 
program areas studied were found to rosomble the 
pattern for the total nondefenso Federal sector 
only in a very general way. Like the nondofonse 
sector, more than half the occupations wore clas- 
sified as white collar, and the categories of farm- 
worker, laborer, and sales woi'ker represented only 
a very small proportion of all jobs. Howovoi', more 
variation existed in the jobs classified as operative, 
craft worker, and service woiker for the progi anis 
studied, while the mixture of white-collar jobs and 
other specific occupational requirements also dif- 
fered considerably from the total nondefense Fed- 
eral sector. 

For example^ approximately 24 percent of all 
Federal nondefense jobs were found to be classified 
as professional, technical, and kindred. In the four 
program areas examined, the propoHion was much 
highei', with the range of jobs in these' categories 
varying from a low of about 30 percent (NASA) 
to a high of more than 48 percent (NIH). The 
higher numbers may be accounted for by the more 
scientific and technical character of these programs 

These ^Jmltntions tend, liowovor. to reflect reMrlcted re- 
HOiirccR, rnther than methodological i>roblf»ms. Hypothetlcnliy, 
the BLS HyBtom can he modlfled for local use and re;;ionM 
tnput-oiitptit models can be developed, plven sufllclent data 
and fundn. 



in comparison to the nondefense sector as e whole, 
"Both NASA and the Spac^ Shuttle program pro- 
vided employment for a sul^^tantial number of 
engineers and scientists, while NIH and VA re- 
quired large number of physicians, nurses, and_^ 
scientists for their health care and medical^e- 
search programs. — 

Craft and operative classifications accounted for 
over one-fourtli of the jobs required for the Fed- 
eral nondefense sector, with the two groups fairly 
evenly ivpresentod in the total. In contrast, the 
four program areas reviewed by BLS displayed 
v;idc variations in their portions of the total. 
NASA^ including the Space Shuttle program, had 
a larger numbei of jobs in crafts and operatives 
categories than any of the other three programs 
and more than the average for all Federal non- 
defense programs — perhaps because of the nature 
of the operations that arc let to private contractors 
by the agency. 

The programs examined had a snialier share of 
clerical workers than arc generally found imFcd- 
enil nondefense efforts, but sales workers accounted 
for about the same percentage as in other non- 
defense projects. In all four areas sludj^, how- 
ever, laborei'S accounted for fewer jobs than th(^ 
average for the Federal nondefense sector. 

The BLS studios further suggest that, if man- 
power coefficients (employment created per expen- 
diture unit) for different programs were available, 
their manpower effects could be estimated simply 
by multiplying the program expenditure in a par- 
ticular year by the relevant coefficient. BLS has so 
far calculated 40 such manpower coefficients (or 
factors) for demand categories representing a 
Federal program or one of its components and 
paol^ag{?d them in a factbook. With adjustments 
for prices and productivity changes, the factbook 
can be used to assess past or future manpower 
needs of a variety of programs. 

BLS is now expanding its coverage of Federal 
programs to make available the lists of purchases, 
or "bills of goods,'' from which manpower esti- 
mates of program expenditures can be made. Past 
work has dealt with major demand components of 
the economy — including Federal purchases, State 
and local government purchases," personal con- 



**Sep Manpotrer Impact of Federal €hvemment Programn' 
Selected O rant sin Aid to State and Local OovemmenU (Wash- 
Infston . n Depi>vtmcat of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statlatics. 
October 1973), Ueport 24. 
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sumption expenditures, business expenditures for 
producers- durable equipment, and exports — and 
iias examined subsectors only as special needs 
arose. However, BLS has also worked for a nuni- 
ber.of years on construction labor requirements, 
developing employment estimates for such types ^ 
of constniction as highways, housing, and sewers. 



Limitdtions of the BLS Approach 

Although the method used by BLS provides a 
consistent and comparable basis for esti!r>i?,ting thu 
employment and occupational requirements of 
various Federal programs, it possesses some limi- 
tations. First, it treats demand factors only, pro-^ 
viding n6 information about the supply of labor.^J 
Second, the method does not identify manpow9r 
effects by region or such demographic characWiS- 
tics as age, race, or sex. While it can indi'cate'xhe 
national impact of changes in expenditures bj 
the National Institutes of Health, for example, it 
cannot specify effects by individual region or area. 

Third, the method^f estimating manpower re- 
quirements provides trie average — but not the in- 
cremental or marginal-effects of changes in pro- 
gram expenditures or technology. Expenditure 
changes usually are reflected in additions to or cuts 
in programs, and the resulting adjustments in 
manpower may not be proportional to the changes 
in spending, since firms do not normally change 
the level of employment in each occupation- as 
spending rises or falls. For example, in many 
firms, the number of nonproduction workers docs 
not usually fluctuate as widelly as the number of 
production employeeSj since ihe former are mere 
difficult to r6iilai:c and retrain oiice lii^y are laid 
off. • 1 . 

The BLS has not yet test|ed its mithod in a 
broad enough set of circumsta^ices to know its full 
range of applicability. This js of particular im- 
portance because the incrementiil employment 
change resulting from a Federal program may de- 
pend substantially on the stat^ of the economy. A 
program cutback in time of recession, for example, 

ose down an obso- 



momentarily. Incremental employment changes 
may also vary with the response of the recipient 
of Federal funds. A State or local government 
may substitute the Federal funds for its own, thus 
failing to create any new employment; or it may 
transfer funds replaced by Federal money to a- 
new and different kind of local activity and there- 
by create jobs in an area unrelated to the Federal 
program. 

Despite these limitations and the unanswered 
questions concembg its range of applicability, the 
BLS method of manpower assessment already of- 
fei-s a potentially useful tool for identifying the 
gross magnitude of manpower requirements in 
broad industry and occupational categories. In the 
process of determining national priorities, it 
should provide general guides to the probable de- 
mands upon human resources and should help to 
identify the large-scale manpower problems that 
may arise. 



EASURING LOCAL 
NPOWER REQUIREMENTS 



may prompt an employer to c 
lete plant; during an econom 



other hand, a finri may only slow production 



c upswing, on the 



In contrast to the development by BLS of a 
method to assess the broad industrial and occupa- 
tional impact of Federal programs, the National 
Planning Association has experimented with a 
method of projecting the changes in manpower re- 
quirements occurring in individual firms or estab- 
lishments in response to changes in Federal 
^ programs. NPA's goal in developing such proj<*'*- 
tions was to devise an "early warning system,'' 
permitting employers-and manpower planners to 
anticipate the job openings generated in local com- 
munities by large Federal procurement contracts. 

In an initial study cf the manpower effects of a 
$400 million contract by the Department of the 
Navy to build nuclear submarines in New London, 
Conn.," the NPA showed that it was feasible to 
make reasonably accurate estimates of firm-specific 
job openings. \ 

In a later study, the NPA examined the mi?*n- 
power effect on particular firms of four other 
large Federal programs involving quite different 
industries^ and occupational mixes: 



^•Thc Bureau Is now vorklng on a supply-demand studj of 
NIH programs, howeVfer. 



«7Lecht, Matland, and Rosen, October 1972 Report. 
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— A $200 million Anny Corps of Engineers 
civil works contract awarded as a joint ven- 
ture to three firms of the construction of a 
.iock and 4am complex on the Ohio River. 

— A $200 million grant from the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration to the New 
York City Transit Authority for the pur- 
chase of over 700 subway cars. 

— Two NASA awards to divisions of a Los 
Angeles corporation. One was a $500 million 
contract for the Space Shuttle Main Engine 
(SSME) project, and the other was a $2.6 bil- 
lion award for the development of the Space 
Shuttle orbiter. 

What NPA AHempfed 

The method used in projecting manpower re- 
quirements resulting from these contracts differs 
significantly from the BLS interindustry method. 
Whereas BLS begins witii industrywide data 
from which it derives employment-output ratios 
for translating program expenditures and tiieir 
distribution among various industiy sectors into 
manpower requirements, NPA constnicts employ- 
ment-output ratios on a firm-specific rather than 
industrywide basis. After the life of the award 
is broken down into yearly, semiannual, and 
monthly units, agency and company data are used 
to measure workload over th(^ duration of the con- 
tract. The approach also allows calculation of vari- 
ations in outlays over time and thus changes in 
numbers of- workers and among occupations of em- 
ployees at different peiiods. The net number of job 
openings can be specified by taking into account 
the recall rights of workers already employed but 
not at work, as well as replacement needs gener- 
ated by deaths, retirements, voluntarA' leaves, and 
discharges.^ 

The study identified over 7,500 job openings 
stimulated by the four procui-oments among the 
prime contrnctoi-s during fiscal 1974 and revealed 
that some form of training or rpcmitment pro- 
gram would be suitable for most of the workei*s 
involved. It aKso demonstrated that industry-spe- 
cific manpower projections can diverge widely 
from firm-specific projections, since industry data 
can reflect only the manpower needs of many firms 



whose technologies, size, level of operation, and 
company practices may differ greatly. For ex- 
ample, industry-specific estimates prepared by the 
Biu-eau of the Census of work-years generated per 
$1 million of value added in the Space Shuttle 
Main Engine project were 43 and 49 years, respect- 
ively, in 1967 and 1970.^^ On the othbr fiand, Erm- 
specific estimates prepared by NPA in fiscal 1974 
totaled only 35 work-years. 
" The differences in work-years required per unit 
of expenditure are too great to be due merely to 
technical limitations in translating the estimate 
to constant dollars or in allowing for productivity 
changes dn recent years. Rather the differences em- 
phasize the importance and value of using specific 
establishment data as the basis for projections in 
an "early warning system." 

Not only may industrywide data give inaccurate 
indications of the number of workers needed, but 
they may also provide misleading projections con- 
cerning the occupations and skill levels required. 
For example, the industry-based approach to cal- 
culating employment levels on the SSME project 
resulted in projections 10 to 20 percent higher than 
tiujtse produced by the firm-specific approach. Fur- 
thermore, the industry-based approach underesti- 
mated the need for professional, managerial, and 
sales workers and overestimated the need for pro- 
duction workers, while its aggregate results em- 
phasized the rtjquii-ements for machinists, assem- 
blers, and supervisors, at the expense of those for 
toolmakei's and sheet-metal workers. Finally, it 
(lid not include a control for job or program dura- 
tioii, thereby increasing the chances of counting 
some job? more than once. 

LimitaHons of the NPA Approcch 

The method devised by the NPA is most readily 
aj)plicablc to large Federal procurement contracts, 
or to grants to State and local governments lead- 
ing to such contracts. While the smallest contracts 
selected for manpower projections probably 



^'^ 1967 Centus of Manufacturerg (Washlngrton : U.S. Depart- 
iiipnt of Commerce, Biireau of the Census, 1970). i». 22, and 
Bhipmcnin 0/ Defente OrUnted Induitries, 1970 (WaaUnirton: 
U.S. nepnrtment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1972). 
Current Industrlnl Reports Series, pp. 12-13. 



should be expected to produce at least 250 posi- 
tions, since the margin of error increases consider- . 
ably below that level, there is evidence that the 
NPA approach— given the necessary data— can 
accommodate substantial variations in the types of 
contracts examined. 

It should be stressed that the NPA projections 
refer only to direct, .employment by contractors 
' and not to employment generated by subcontrac- 
tors. In the case of ^ the SSME, for example, the 
variety of mechanical, electrical, and electronic 
systems produced by subcontractors may involve 
more and differently skilled workers than those 
hired by the prime contractor. Moreover,-^the im- 
pact of this secondary employment may be spread 
widely over several labor market areas, in a num- 
ber of industries, and through many occupationsr— 
and the production peaks of subcontractors may 
not coincide among themselves or with the peak 
experienced by the agencj' or prime contractor. In- 
deed, if such a dispersion of the manpower impact 
occurs, subcontractors are not likely to face the 
same training and recruitment needs as those ex- 
perienced by .the agency or primary contractor, 

NPA researchers have also emphasized the need 
for frequent review of the number of job openings 
made available in the course of eacli program, since 
these may fluctuate in response to local economic 
conditions and the changing chai-actenstics of 
the afea's labor force. These reviews assume even 
greater importance in light of the probability that 



training of potential employees will proceed in 
stages over a period of months or years. 

The NPA studies have' revealed that the pro; 
curement procedures of the Department of the 
Navy and NASA and the reporting requirements 
of the Army Corps of Engmeers provide adequate 
information for firm-specific manpower projec- 
tions, indicating that other Government agencies 
may also have reliable information available for 
immediate analysis. Nonetheless, it is riot feasi- 
ble—even assuming it to be desirable — to enforce 
uniform data collection procedures in agencies 
with widely diversified missions. Where informa- ' 
tion is not available in the necessary detail, esti- , 
mating techniques relating manpower require- 
ments to the flow of activity in the establishment 
fiave been possible. 

Most significantly, the NPA studies indicate 
that, when projections are provided to local man- 
power of^cials, company personnel officers, union 
leaders, and others, they can precipitate a com- 
mon effort in preparing for manpower changes, 
since the parties involved can foresee and evaluate . 
the employment consequences of Federal projects 
undertaken in their locality. However, such co- 
operative ventures are likely to require extensive 
outreach efforts by local manpower officials, who 
will also need to compare the job vacancy projec- 
tions with otiier local labor market informationf' 
and evaluate the new training needs in the light of. 
their other program priorities. 



Implications (or f 

PHASING OF PROGRAMS 

Every Government program, cither proposed or 
enacted, implies a specific pattern of manpower 
needs in public arid private employment. If these 
patterns were known when programs were first 
considered and if recognition of their manpower 
effects were insured, many of the untoward con- 
sequences for labor could be avoided or at least 
mitigated. Careful phasing of Government pro- 
grams pould lesson surges in the demand for labor 



ionpower Planners 

that create production bottlenecks and skill short- 
ages, allowing the manpower impacts of programs 
to be absorbed by the ongoing, regular piwesees 
the labor market. If surges cannpt be avoided, 
manpower assessments could alert Government 
officials to the nepxl to prepare for the expected 
shortages. 

As important as manpower assessment is in 
planning the buildup of Government programs, it 
is even more valuable in preparing for phasing 
down or eliminating program expenditures. The 
moro^xoiisideration program supporters and man- 
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agers give to the problem of matching labor supply 
and demand in tlie later .stages of a program, the 
more careful they are likely to be in their use of 
manpower from the outset. 

AN EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 

The techniques developed by the NPA are poten- 
tially useful as a tool for State and local man- 
power officials in establishing and operating an 
"early warning system." With little or no advance 
information about the quajitity and quality of 
manpower needs, local ofRcials.may find they 
wastefully direct training toward narrow skills for 
w^hich no job openings exist; in such a situation, 
not only are the hopes and expectations of trainees 
frustrated, but employers suffer beciiuse they may 
find that jobs requiring other skills remain unfilled 
for lack of qualified applicants. 

The availability of a systematic framework for 
assessing the manpower impacts of changes in 
Federal programs on local firms and their immedi- 
ate labor markets should spur experimentation 
with local manpower planning. The decentraliza- 
tion of manpower program activities carried out 
under CETA has greatly increased the importance 
of an early warning system. State and local man- 
power agencies are among the few guvernment 
units familiar with local, labor supply conditions 



«and thus play an essential role in linking projec- 
tions of job openings with information about job- 
seekers and in determining the scope and nature 
of the training and recruitment needed. The suc- 
cess of the system, therefore, will depend on the 
degree to which local early warning units become 
active forces in disseminating information and in 
providing technical assistance. 

^ When fully developed and in effective operation, 
early warning systems could serve many beneficial 
functions. Advance notice of job openings gener- 
ated by major Federal procurements could permit 
t*^ore coordinated and comprehensive State and 
local manpower planning; workers and trainees 
would beneSt through more efficient job matching; 
and large Government contractors would be better 

^able to meet production schedules and avoid cost 
overnms. 

The techniques for assessing the manpowe^r ef- 
fects of Government programs developed 'by BLS 
and the NPA have proved productive enough to 
recommend their further development. Refinement 
of each approach can best take place in response 
to the practical needs of government officials, local 
manpower planners, private maiiagers, and union 
leaders. Unforeseen limitations and shortcomings 
may be discovered, but, more importantly, those 
who use.these techniques will undoubtedly find new 
wayS'Of applying them to help grapple with com- 
plex policy decisions and assist in solving the prob- 
lems of local labor markets. 
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The' Secretary of Labor shall report annu- 
ally to the Congress on the success of the 
Department of Labor and its affiliated State ' 
employment service agencies in carrying out 
the provisions of this chapter. The report 
shall include, by State, the number of re- 
cently discharged or, released eligible vet- 
erans, veterans with' service-connected dis- 
abilities, and other eligible veterans who 
requested assistance through the public em- 
ployment service and, of these, the number 
placed in suitable employment or job .train- 
ing opportunities or who were otherwise 
assisted, with separate reference to occupa- 
tional training uijider appropriate Federal 
law. -The report shall also include any deter- 
mination by the Secretary under section 
2004 or !200t> of this title and a statement of 
the reasons for such determination. 

38 U.S.C., section 2007(b) . 
Vietnam Era Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1972 

I 
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March 4, 1976. 

The Honorable the President op the Senate 

The Honorable the Speaker op the House op Representatives 

Snw: I have the honor to present hcrewitli a report- reviewing And com- 
luehting upon tho performance of the Department of I^bor and its affiliated 
State employment service agencies in providing employment and training 
services for veterans, as required by 38 U.S.C., section 2007 (b) of the Vietnam 
^Era Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1972. 
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REPORT ON 
VETERANS SERVICES 



The employment situation of Vietnam-era vet- 
erans, a matter of national concern for several 
years, demonstrated in fiscal 1974 that tliis group 
remains somewhat vuhierable to changing eco- 
nomic conditions. Following. 6 months of steady 
declines in the first half of the fiscal year, veteran 
unemployment rates, particularly among minority 
group members and those under 25 years of age, 
responded to the general slackening of the econ- 
omy by moving upward again. 

This report * describes the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Labor to meet the rapidly fluctuating em- 
ployment needs of the veteran population in fiscal 
1074 It begins with a description of the "universe 
of need," detailing the characteristics of the Viet- 
nam-era veterans' labor market in both fiscal and 
calendar 1974 and assessing the impact of recent 
employment trends on younger veterans, those 



belonging to minority groups, the handicapped and 
disabled, and those in regions of the country with 
high veteran unemployment. The report then ex- 
amines the employment and training services pro- 
vided veterans in fiscal 1974, with .particular 
attention to recent activities under the President's 
Veterans Program and the operations of the U.S. 
Employment Service throng) its afliliatcd State 
agencies in referring vetei*ans to jobs, training, 
counseling, and other special seryices. The suc- 
cess of the niandatoiy listing program, which 
requires Government contractors and subcontrac- 
tors to list job openings witli State employment 
services, is also evaluated in this section. The re- 
port closes with a description of the Department's 
fiscal 1975 plans to emphasize employment and 
tmining services for the veteran groups hardest 
hit by recent recessionary developments. * ' i 



The Vietnam-Era Veterans* Labor Market 



EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 

National economic conditions have exerted an 
impact upon the unemployment experience of vet- 
erans and their [)rospects for success or failure in 
the labor market. Despite the emphasis placed by 
Federal manpower policies and programs on al- 



^ SUtlittcAl infonnatloD required by the Vietnam Era Vete?«c« 
Readjostment Act appears In detailed forn> In the StatUtlcal 
Appendix to tbU TOlome. See tables A-8 and i -7.5, 16« and 17. 



leviating the employment problems of Vietnam-era 
veterans and on removing the ob?t4icles they en- 
counter in finding and holding job»>the current 
economic downturn has clearly diluted the positive 
influence of government action on the hiring of 
disabled, minority group, and younger veterans. 

During fiscal 1974, an average of 5.3 million 
Vietnam-era veterans ^ 20 to 34 years old were 



* Vietnam-era veterans-are deflned as those who served on or 
after Auff. 5. 1084. 
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employed and 270,000 were jobless, for an average 
unemployment rate of 4.8 percent (compared 'with 
5.1 percent for non veterans in the same age group) . 
Although this represented an improvement oyer 
the fiscal 1973 average unemploynient rate ot 6.7 
percent, the December 1974 veteran unemployment 
rate reached 7.7 percent (8.0 percent for nonvet- 
. erans). Moreover, the existence of a lingering 
problem area is apparent in the fiscal 1974 average 
unemployment rate of 9.0 percent for Vietnam-era 
veterans 20 to 24 years old, conipared with 3.8 per- 
cent for those^agcd 25 to 29* and 2.6 percent for 
those in the 30- to 34-year bracket (see table 1). 

Before the current recession got underway, the 
spes:^al efforts by indv^try and government to ex- 
pand veteran employment reached peak effective- 
ness in the second quarter of fiscal 1974. The overall 
unemployment rate for veterans 20 to 34 years old 
fell t-a 4.2 percent, compared with 4.6 percent for 
their nonveteran counterparts. The rate for black 
and other minority group veterans, although still 
perceptibly higher than the 3.6-percent rate for 
white veterans within ihat age group, was down 
to 5.2 percent, well below the 7.6-percent rate for 
their nonveteran peera' Similarly, unemployment 
rates declined to 7.7 percent, 3.1 percent, and 2.6 



* DaU are not •ettonanyl adjusted. Readers should also note 
that some of these data ave subject to large sampUng errors: 
quarter^to-aotrter c&anges tn unemployment rates, therefore, may 
not be statlsttcally slgntflcaht. " * 



percent for groups aged 20 to 24, 25 to 29, and 30 
to 34, respectively*^ 

However, veterans, like many othei; members of 
the labor force, found calendar 1974 to be a period 
of unusually swift chai\ge. By J.une 1974, national 
economic conditions (including the consequences" 
of th*^ petroleum shortage) 'had again adversely 
affected Vietnam-era veterans, especially" those 
who v*ere 20 to 24 years old or members of minor- 
ity groups. As of the fourtii quarter of calendar 
1974, the overall Vietnam-era veteran' unemploy- 
ment rate had climbed to 6.4 percent^ while the 
20-to-24 £ige. group experienced a rafe of 13.1 per- 
cent. These de\*elopments suggest that si)ecial pro- 
grams to assist veterans are helpful in tight labor 
market conditions; renewed efforts are necessary, 
however, in ord^ to ease the severe impact that 
economic slowdowns have on veterans, particularly 
those who are young, minority group members, or 
recently hired* 



YOUNGER VETERANS 

While unemployment rates underscore the con- 
tinuing problem younger veterans have in return- 
ing to the civilian economy, it is important to note 
tlmt the number of veterans aged 20 to 24 has 
declined sharply in the last few years with the end 
of the Vietnam conflict and the corresponding drop 



Table 1. Unemployment Rates foji Male Vietnam-Eka Veterans and Non veterans 20 to 34 

Years Ol^, by Quarters, Fiscal Year.1974 
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Age group|and category 


Quarterly averages 


Fiscal 
1974 
average 


July-Sept. 


Oct.-Dec. 


Jan .-Mar. 


Apr.-June 




Total, 20 to 34 
















5.0 


4.2 


^5.1 


5.6 


4.8 


Nonveteran 




4.8 


4.5 


5.4 


5.6 


5.1 




20 TO 24 
















8.7 


7.7 


9.9 


9.8 


9.0 


Nonveteran 


t 


0.6 


6.3 


7.6 


7.7 


7. 1 




26 TO 29 
















4.0 


3.1 


3.9 


4.2 


3.8 


Noilveteran 




4.4 


4.1' 


4:1 


4.7 


4.3 




80 TO 84 






<* 






Vijieran. 




2.3 


2.6 


2.9 


2.6 


2.6 


Non veteran 




2.2 


'ZO 


3.1 


^ 3.0 


2.6 



in the number of military separations. Conse- 
quently, younger veterans now account for proper- ' 
tionately lcs3 of -the total Vietnam-era veteran 
lab6r force and unemployment than they did ear- 
lier. For example, in the third quarter of calendar 
1974, the 11.1-perccnt unemployment rate for the 
20- to 24-year-old group rcpresciued 13^,000 un- 
employed of the 1.2 million labor force members 
in the group. There were then 292,000 unemployed 
in the 5.8 million Vietnam-era veteran laboir force 
aged 20 to. 34, The 20- to 24-year-old group was 
thus 21 percent of the Vietnam-era veteran labor 
force, ^dTaccounted for 46^percentjof^its unem- 
ployment In the second quarter of calendar 1971, 
however, when unemployment for the 20: 24- 
year-old group peaked at 13^.0 percent, 223,000 
younger veterans were unemployed, representing 
approximately 67 f>ercent of all jobless Vietnam- 
era veterans. Also, in the first quarter of calendar * 
1972, the younger veteran represented a peak of 
38.6 percent of the total Vietnam-era veteran labor 
, force at that time. This reflect^ tllo aging of the 
Vietnam-era veteran group as- a whole, despite a 
continuing, but reduced, stream of military 
separations. «^ 

Nonetheless, unemployment rates for the de- 
creasing younger veteran population have l>cen 
consistently .higher than those for their non- 
veteran contemporaries over the past 4 years. 
Their jobseeking e.xpcrience has also bontrosted 
markedly with that of veterans aged 25 or* over. 
During the last 4 years, for example, the 30- to 
34-year-old veterans have had essentially the same 
unemployment rate as their civilian counterparts; 
similarly, veterans in the 25-to-29 age bracket 
(who experienced liiglier jobless rates through 
1972) generally had a more favorable situation 
than nonveterans of the same age during calendar 
years 1973 and 1974. 

There are several possible explanations for the 
persistent employment problems of the youngest 
veteran group. Recently returned veterans in the 
20- to 24-year-old c:roup have less civilian work 
experience than their nonveteran counterparts, 
which may hamper their success at finding their 
first jobs. For some, theit unemployment situation 
may be no more than a matter of labor market 
selectivity, waiting until the "right" job comes 
along, or job exploration, finding out what the 
civilian market has to offer. Moreover, the avail- 
ability of unemployment compensation for ex- 
servicemen, based solely on military service, may 



have, softened the financial impact of joblessn'ess 
and influenced the labor market activity of re- 
cently discharged younger veterans, Convereely, 
'many young nonveterans, not having enough wage 
credits to qualify for unemployment compensa- 
tion while looking for work, may feel pressured 
into taking any available job. 

«LACK VEtERANS 

It is anticipated that the worsening labor market 
situation for veterans in calendar 1975 will hit 
hardest at black Vietnam-era veterans, who con- 
tinue to be at a disadvantage, in comparison with 
white veterans, in finding jo6s. The average job- 
less rate for black Vietnam-era veterans dunng- 
fiscal 197.4 was 9.1 percent, compared with only 
4.4 percent rfor whites during the saine period.^ 
By the fourth quarter of calendar 1974, thC black 
veteran imemployment rate averaged 11.9 percent 

The youth factor appears to.be of particular 
importance in understandin^the nature of un- 
employment problems among minority veterans, 
since a higher proportion of black veterans are in 
the 20- to 24-year-old group. For exaniple, in the 
fourth quarter ot calendar 1974, 9.5 percent of 
the overall veteran population was black, while 
12.3 percent was the comparable figure for the 
total 20- to 24-year-old-group. 

HANDJCAPPED OR biSABLED VETERANS 

As of October 1974, about 399,000 Vietnam-era 
veterans were receiving service-connected dis- 
iibllily compensation payments from the Veterans 
Administration. Although about 6,500 additional 
Vietnam-era veterans were classified by the Vet- 
erans Administration as totally and permanently 
disabled, their handicaps were uonservice con- 
nected. To be clasGlHcwl as service connected, a 
disability must have been incurred or aggravated 
in the line of duty, and it is rated on a percejitage 
basis for the purpose of determining the amount of 
comjKinsation the veteran is to receive. Service- 
connected disability ratings, according to the 
Veterans Administration, are '^based primarily 

* Data are not availible leparately for SpaDlih-apeaWDr Amer- 
leans and other mlnoHtr rroupi. Since blacks constitute 89 per* 
cent of the total minority jcroup populstScs, however. sUtUtlct 
for the lari^er group approximate trends ataonf blacks. 



upon the averag^impairment in earnings capacity, *^ 
fchat is, upon the economic or industrial hanfli^Blir 
which must be overcome, and no^ from individual 

success in overcoming it " Disability ratings 

range in level from zero to 100 percent and are 
classified as slight (zero to 20 percent), moderate 
(30 to 60 percent) , or severe (60 to 100 percent) . 

According to October 1974 statistics of the 
Veterans Administration, about 5.1 percent of the 
total Vietnam-era veteran p.opulation were dis- 
abled. Whiie the percentage of disabled veterans 
seems to.be de^jVeasing, the total numbers appear 
to be increasing. As of June 1974, for example, 
388,851 Vietnam-era yeterpihs were disabled (5.4 
^ percent) . Of these, 15.1 percent were aged 20 to 24^ 
while comparable percentages for the 25- to, 29- ' 
ftnd 30- to 34-year-old groups were 66.2' and 18.7, 
respectively. Most of the total group were sli^ly 
disabled (66.4 percent) : 26.2 percent were mcfd.- 
^erately disabled,* and 17.4 pejrcent were severely 
' disabled. Categories of disabilities included psy- 
chiatric and neurological (20 percent), general 
medical and surgical (80 percent), and pulmonary 
(nearly 1 percent.).. . ... 

While there ai-e no currently available statistics 
on the number and rates of unemplSyment for-dis- 
abled veterans, a recent study sponsored by the De- 
pajptment of Labor found that a sample of disabled 
Vietnam-era Veterans' had an unemployment rate 
of 11.4 percent in mid-1973.* Only aboit 3 percent 
of the veterans in the sample had been out of the 
service for less than 1 year at the time they were 
interviewed, ' ^ ^ 

For disabled veterans as a group, according to 
. the study, severe disability is generally associated 
with high unemployment, lower pay, and nonpar- 
^icipation in the labor force or in training. Those 
most likely to be unemployed were young, members 
of nnnority groups, single, and with less than a 
12th-grade education. Except for the college grad- 
uates in the sample, severely disabled veterans had 
the most difficulty finding work, and those who 
were working were receiving lower pay than 
slightly disabled veterans. Among college gradu- 
ates under 30 years of age, the differences between 
slightly and severely di.sabled veterans t.re minimal 
in regard to unemployment rate, type of job, and 
rate of pay. On the other hand, the effects of a * 
severe disability put high schoc^ dropouts at a par- 

*TbQrlow R. Wilson and others, Disabled Veterans of the 
Vietnam Era: Employment Problems and Programs (Alexandria, 
Va. : Human Resources Research Organisation, 1974). 
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ticular disadvantage. Among disabled Veterans 
who are high school dropouts, those^ slightly dis- 
abled had an 1^-percent unemployment rate com- 
pared with ^i' percent for those severely disabled. 

The study also showed that the majority of older 
disabled veterans who were working held wWte- 
collar jobs 'and. that many were in government 
employment. Among veterans with equally severe 
disabilities (using VA definitions of severity), 
those with psychiatric^ disorders experienced 
higher unemployment and lower pay than, those 
in other majoR categories of disability. 

■ . S- ■ 

REGIONAL PROBLEMS 

Regional data from the Current Population 
SurVey indicate that, in calendar year 1974, the 
proportion of Vietnamrera veterans, among the 
male population aged 20 to 34 was largest in the 
West (29.2 percent) and the lowest in the iforth- 
east (24.6 percent). Unemployment also varied by 
region. The unemployment rate for Vietnam-era 
veterans was highest in the West (6.7 percent), 
followed by the Northeast (5.8 percent) , the North 
CentefU (5.2 percent) , and the South (4.4 percent). 

In a recent study prepared by the Department 
of L#abor, planning estimates were developed for 
individual States related to Vietnam-era veterans' 
unemployment in calendar year 1973. Data de- 
rived from this analysis on the number of unem- 
ployed^ and rate of unemployment revealed that 
seven States accounted for almost half of the total 
number of jobless Vietnam-era veterans during 

1973. California's 42^00 unemployed represented 
about 1 out of 6 unemployed Vietnam-era .veterans 
in the Nation at that time. States with the next 
largest numbers were New York (19,000) and 
Pennsylvania (17,700), followed by^ Michigan, 
Ohio, Texas, and Washington, eacli of which had 
10,000 or slightly more. Ii? contrast, seven Southern 
States— Florida, Georgia, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia — 
had fewer jobless Vietnam-era veterans, with num- 
bers ranging from 900 to 5,600 in .calendar 1973. 

It is important to note that itiosfc of the seven 
States with the highest numbers of unemployed 
Vietnam-era veterans also have relatively large 
numbers of resident veteransr-in fact, as of June 

1974, they accounted for almost 40 percent of the 
total Vietnam-era veteran population. Moreover, 
according to a 1973 Veterans Administration 
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survey of veterans discharged in fiscal 1971, al- 
most 2 of every 5 unemployed Vietnam-era vet- 
erans lived in large metropolitan areas ; for blacks, 
the proportion of large metropolitan area resi- 



dents \Yas about 50 percent. Another 25 percent 
of the unemployed total wer^ living in metropoli- 
tan areas witfi a central-city population of 25,000 
to 100,000. 



Veteran Employment and 

VETERAN EMPLOYMENT GOALS 

The Department of Labor, in concert with other • 
Federal agencies, has attempted to implement the 
goal of reducing veteran unemployment rates to 
levels paralleling those of nonveterans in the same 
age groups. Although unemployment among 
younger and minority group veterans continued to 
texceed nonveteran levels in fiscal 1974, the basic 
target, was achieved for other members of the vet- 
eran population by about the second quarter of the 
year. More favorable economic conditions appear 
to have helped in pushing the unemployment rate 
for all veterans aged 20 to 34 years below that of 
their nonveteran peers in the 9 months preceding 
June 30, 1974. 

While the significance of the favorable economic 
climate which prevailed for a considerable portion 
bf the fiscal year should not be underestimated as 
a factor in employment goal achievements, a num- 
ber.of programs and activities were similarly im- 
portant in reducing the veteran unemployment 
rate below that of nonveterans. 

THE PRESIDENT'S VETERANS PROGRAM 

The President's Veterans Program (PVP) was 
initiated in June 1971, with an announcement of 
a six-point program in which the Secretary of 
T^bor was mandated to : 

— ^Work with the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen (NAB) to expand private sector job 
opportunities for Vietnam-era veterans; 

Work with the Department of Defense to 
expand job counseling, training, and place- 
ment opportunities for separating service- 
men through the Transition Program ; 

ERIC 



lining Services in Fiscal 1974 

— ^Expand occupational training opportu- 
nities for Vietnam-era veterans under De- 
partment of Labor manpower programs ; 

— Require a listing by Federal agencies and 
contractors of job openings 'with the public 
employment service ; 

. — Improve the effectiveness of State employ- 
ment service agencies in findin p^^obs-and 

training opportunities for Vietnam-era vet- 
erans: ' \ 

— ^Provide special services to Vietnam-era 
veterans drawing imemployment compensa- 
tion for 3 months or longer. 

In fiscal 1972, the first full year of PVP opera- 
tions, the 18 participating Federal agencies re- 
ported that 1,325,000 Vietnam-era veterans re- 
ceived job training assistance or were placed in 
employment during the year. The President's Vet- 
erans Program then exceeded by 106,000 its goal 
of providing training or job placement to 
1,371,000 veterans in the following fiscal year. 
(However, there may be some double counting in ^ 
these totals, since a veteran could have entered 
more than one training program in a year or re- 
ceived both training and job placemant assistance.) 

In fiscal 1974, the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen made 195,000 veteran job. placements, ex- 
ceeding its own goal of 100,000 by 95 percent. From 
July li 1973, through May lt)74, when the Transi- 
tion Program ended, tho Department of Defense 
had enrolled 87,751 servicemen in this training pro- 
gram^ for those nearing completion of their mili- 
tary obligation. Partly funded by ihe Department 
of Labor under the Manpower Development and , 
Training Act, it had had a fiscJil year goal of 69,000 
enrollees. Meanwhile, the State ontployment service 
agoncie3 placed 393,400 indivitiuai Vietnam-era 
veterans in jobs. Federal hires axcoedcd the an- 
nounced goal of 70,000, providing jobs for 112,612 
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Vietnam-era veterans. The Department of Labor 
enrolled 86,000 Vietnam-era veterans in training 
programs, somewhat short- of its goal of 100,000, 
and the Veterans Admfnist'ration enrolled 521,025 
Vietnam-era veterans under the GI bill. 

The increases in Vietnam-era veteran employ- 
ment during fiscal years 1972 through 1974 
amounted to nearly 57 percent, while concurrent 
increases in total employment for the U.S. econ- 
omy as a whole aggregated somewhat less than 10 
percent. To some extent, the much faster rise in 
employment of Vietnam-era veterans during this 
period appeared to be attributable to the role of 
the President's Veterans Program in emphasizing 
the needs of veterans for jobs and_in_creating ^ 
jnore favorablccHmate"for'employers to accept or* 
recruit Vietnam-era veterans for available job 
'opportunities. 



SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR 
DISABLED VETERANS 

With a funding allocation of $1.7 million, the 
Department of Labpr launched a project in Febru- 
ary 1974 that is designed to provide expanded 
classroom or skill training, on-the-job training, 
placement, and other manpower services to disa- 
bled veteriins. Preliminary employment service 
(ES) reports indicate that approximately 500 
disabled Vietnam-era veterans have been enrolled 
in training or have been placed in employment as 
a result of the program. 

Outreach is an important component of two 
other Department of Labor effoits to assist vet- 
' erans ^yith slight to severe disabilities. In concert 
with the Veterans Administration and NAB, the 
Department is currently exploring the preparation 
of "mini -resumes" by the ES for service-disabled 
veterans referred by the Veterans Administration. 
Distribution^ of the mini-resumes to the maxi- 
mum number of potential employers is expected to 
enhance the employment prospects of disabled 
veteran applicants. 

In the second instance, the Department has con- 
tracted witbj a private organization, the Blinded 
Veterans 'Association (BVA), to provide special 
Employment , preparation and v placement services 
to blinded or visually impaired ex-servicemen. The 
association contacted more than 18,000 blinded 
''veterans in 1974, of the nearly 50,000 believed 



eligible. Under the program, the BVA works 
closely with national. State, and local organiza- 
tions in helping blinded veterans prepare and cir- 
culate resumes, .improve their interview skills, and 
seek out job leads.* 



OVERSEAS COUNSELING PROGRAM 

In addition to direct placement services, Viet- 
nam-era veterans are assisted in readjusting to the 
civilian labor market through a program the De- 
partment of Labor initiated in November 1971 
that provides extensive job counseling to military 
personnel overseas. Servicemen about to complete 
their military service overseas are provided infor- 
' mation concerning types and locations of job op- 
^ortunities by Department of Labor employment 
counselors located in Europe and the Far East. In 
fiscal 1974, 67,711 servicemen participated in group 
counseling sessions, and 21,813 received individual 
counseling interviews. 



EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AaiVITIES 
IN FISCAL 1974 

Positive <;hanges in the employment picture for 
Vietnam-era veterans in the past few years reflect 
in part the priority accorded by the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service (USES) and its affiliated State ES 
agencies in registering veteran applicants for em- 
ployment, referring them to jobs, and arranging 
for referral to job training, counseling, and other 
services. This section of the report^ first describes 
the measures taken by the ES in fiscal 1974 to meet 
these responsibilities and then outlines the response 
of the various State employment services to direc- 
tives and other program and budgetary guidelines. 
Especially significant among recent changes in the 
ES approach to veterans' employment programs 
has been the mandatory listing program. However, 
the use of such management instruments as the 
annual State Plans of Service, supported by the 
deployment of Veteran Employment Representa- 
tives ( VER s) throughout the ES system, has also 
been of some importance. Finally, a "balanced 



•The Veterans Admlnlstrfltlon has launched a Pilot project 
featuring the hiring and training of blinded veterans a« veterans 
benefits counselors, t'slng special braille training materials, 10 
veterans were prepared for full employment In a special training 
session In January 1976. 
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placement formula" which apportions Eg re- 
sources among the States, assigns priority to the 
placement of members of certain target groups, 
including Vietnam-era veterans. 



Veteran Applicants 

During fiscal 1974, a total of 2,360,667 veterans 
fil^ or renewed applications with State employ- 
ment services, a slight increase from the previous 
year.^ This represented about 18 percent of the 
13,306,799 public employment service applicants. 
Twenty-five percent of the veterans (590,945) had 
recently separated from the service, and nearly 5 
percent (113^444) were disabled. 

The largest number of applications was filed in 
California (272,295), followed by Texas (138,388). 
Employment services in Michigan, New York, 
and Ohio each registered more than 100,000 appli- 
cations, while most of the Southern State agencies 
registered fewer than 50,000. 



Veteran Placements 

.Nearly 609,000 veterans (or 26 percent of the 
entire group of veteran applicants) were placed in 
jobs in fiscal 1974. The veteran placement rate 
varied from State to State, reflecting prevailing 
economic conditions in each, and constituted about 
18 percent of the 3,333,702 individual placements 
made by the State employment services during the 
fiscal year. 

Twenty-seven percent of the veterans placed 
were recently separated from the service, while 
the disabled numbered 26,931, or 4 percent (24 per- 
cent of the disabled veteran applicants).^ Among 
all the veteran applicants, 28 percent of those re- 
cently separated obtained jobs through the ES — 
while the comparable placement rate for other 
applicants was less than 25 percent. 



Veterans Enrolled in Job Training 

Veterans numbering 51,628 were enrolled in job 
training through the ES during fiscal 1974, a 

slight decrease from the preceding year, wlilch 

/ 

^Howerer, only 61 Jurisdictions reported In fiscal 1973, com* 
pared with 52 In fiscal 1974. 

• "Recently sei^arated*' reterans are defined by the ES as those 
who file appllcatiomj within 48 months of their discharge. 



corresponded to a general drop in all ES training 
enrollments. Not surprisingly, younger, recently 
scparttteu veterans represented a larger propor- 
tion — 36 percent-7-of veterans enrolled in job 
training than they did of veteran applicants or 
veterans placed. Disabled veterans represented 5 
percent of the former members of the Armed 
Forces enrolled through the ES in training 
programs. e 

As indicated below, veterans enrolled in selected 
employment and training programs comprised 27 
percent of the enrollecs in these programs, >vith 
Vietnam-era veterans representing 82 percent of 
the veteran total. In individual programs, veteran 
eurollees ranged f rorn a high of 39 percent in the 
Public Employment Program,-to a low of 13 per- 
cent in Public Service Careers. 



SeUcUd pTO^am 


AU 
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Vtiennt 


vtterant 


, Totals 


390, 100 


105, 000 


86,000 


JOBS 


41, 000 


14, 100 


10, 400 


Public Service Careers 


* 9, 600 


1,200 


. 800 


National on-the-job train- 










22, 100 


5, 500 


4, 300 




70, 700 


12, 100 


12,100 


Concentrated Employment 








Program 


70, 100 


10,000 


8, 100 


Public Employment Pro- 








gram^ 


66, 200 


26, 000 


. 19, 300 


Manpower Development and 









Training Act institutional 

training 110,400 36,100 31,000 



1 £zclude& ,ftpprozlmat«ly 202,700 youth enrolled In the fl^l 1074 PEP 
summer program. 

The latest data available on those who 'found 
employment after training show that veterans 
made up 23.1 percent of the trainees in profes- 
sional and technical occupations. Other compara- 
ble figures were 10.1 percent fpr clerical and sales 
occupations, 22.7 percent for services, 54.3 percent 
for machine trades, 42 percent toy benchwork, and 
54.6 percent for structural work Veterans as a 
group received average wages higher than those 
of the noriveterans in each occupati(^i 

Veterans Provided Other Services ^ 

A total of 777,631 veterans, including 207,382 
recently separated (27 percent) and 41,411 dis- 
abled (5 percent), were provided services in addi- 
tion to, or other than, job placement or training. 
These included counseling, job development, voca- 
tional testing, and referral to other agencies or 
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Table 2. Veterans Placed ok Mandatory Listing Orders, Fiscal Years 1972-74 

(Numbers In thousands] 



Item 



Fiscal year 



1972 » 1973 1 



1974 



Percent 
change, 
1973-74 



Mandatory Listino Activity 

Mandatory listing (ML) openings received 

Individuals placed on ML orders 

Total veteraii^^rf^ed on ML orders 

Vietnam-era veterans placed on ML orders 

Special disabled veterans placed on ML orders. 

Total ES Activity 

Total openings received ' 1 

Total individuals placed 

Total veterans placed 

Vietnam-era veterans placed 



313 
86 
31 
23 



9, 656 
2, 308 
536 
327 



709 
283 
89 
67 

0) 



10, 436 
2, 956 
606 
390 



985 
431 
ill 
'82 
14 



9,850 
3, 334 
609 
393 



38.9 
52.3 
24. 7 
22.4 



-5.6 
12.8 
.5 
.8 



1 Excludes the SUto of Washlnfton. 
> Not ayftiUblc. 



* Includlnit those for) days and under. 



programs. Veterans comprised 10 percent of those 
receiving these services from, the ES during fiscal 
1974. 



Mandatory Usting 

The mandatory listing program was inaugu- 
roted by Es^ecutive Order 11598 of June 16, 1971, 
which required the Secretary of Labor to : 

— Issue rules and regulations requiring execu- 
tive agencies and departments to list suitable 
job openings with offices of the Federal-State 
employment service; 

— Issue rules and regulations requiring Gov- 
ernment contractors and subcontractors to list 
all suitable job openings with the local office 
of the State employment service; and 

—Gather information on the effectiveness of 
the program, including the extent to which 
the employment needs of veterans were boin^r 
fulfilled. 

The status of the program was reinforced b} 
enactment of the Vietnam Era Veterans Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1972 and the implementa- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor^s regulation in 41 
CFR, part 50-250.* These documents require that 
Federal contracts for procurement of pei-sonal 
property or non personal services (including con- 



struction) of $2,500 or more contain a clause pro- 
viding that special emphasis bo placed on the 
hiring of qualified disabled veterans and Vietnam- 
era veterans in carrying out the contracts. Con- 
tractors must Accept referrals from the employ- 
ment service for jobs listed, but there is no 
requirement that contractors formally interview 
or hire any referred applicant. (The Vietnam Era 
Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1974 
raised the size of the minimum contract affected 
by these requirements to $10,000 or more.) 

As shown in table 2, mandatory listing activity 
has grown steadily since the program was initi-j 
ated. Job openings received by the ES in fiscal 
1074 more than tripled the total of 2 years earlier 
and were approximately 40 percent higher than 
those received ir fiscal 1973. Placements of vet- 
erans under the pi ograni have also increased signi- 
ficant! v, to IILOOO in fiscal 1974, an improvement 
of 25 percent over fiscal 1973 (and of about 22 
percent for Vietnam-era veterans alone). In fiscal 
1072, mandatory listing jobs accounted for 7 per- 



M: CFR. part 50-250. requires in part that all job openlnga 
be lifted with the ICS. except those which will be filled Inter* 
nally by promotion or transfer: will be fllled from regularly 
established recall or rehire lists, will be filled "pursuant to a 
Ci:-:c:r.r.ry an'^ traditional employer-union hiring arrangement" : 
are for exec tlve. admlnlstratlTe. or professional poBltlons com* 
peniiated at a salary rate of more than 118.000 a year, or offer 
only casual or temporary employment for 3 days or under and 
those for which a deTlatlon has been granted by the Secretary of 
Labor. 
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cent of Vietnam-era veterans placed by the ES, 
but by fiscal 1973, this rato had jumped to 17.2 
percent. Of all the veterans placed by the ES in 
fiscal 1974, 18 percent were placed, in mandatory 
listing jobs, compared with 14.7 -percent the. 
previous year, a 224>ercent increase. 

While several studies of this program indicate 
that mandatory listing has contributed to an in- 
crease in veteran placements, a number of problem 
areas remain. It is difficult to identify Federal con- 
tractors subject to the law, particularly multi- 
State, jnultiestablishment,.ftnd first-tier subcon- 
tractors, in order to monitor their compliance. 
Moreover, an enforcement problem has arisen from 
the fact that some contractors list only a token 
nufnber of. openings, jobs which were already 
filled, or openings not specific enough for the ES 
to make a referral. 

In Juno 1973, the Department of Labor ar- 
ranged with a private contractor to provide data 
to each State ES agency on a monthly basis, iden- 
tifying area employers linked organizationally to 
firms awarded Federal contracts exceeding $2,500. 
When disseminated to local offices, this infonna- 
tion provides the ES with a basis for monitoring, 
making onsite visits, and taking other measures 
to keep, contractors informed of their obligation 
to provide job vacancy listings. 

It is impossible to compile detailed statistics 
^hat would distinguish clearly between those job 
orders received solely as a result of the program * 
and those that might have been received in any 



event; it is important to note, however, that total 
ES job openings have increased during the life 
of the program from fewer than 6 million in'fiscal 
1971 to nearly 10 million jn fiscal 1974, partly as a 
result of the mandatory listing requirement. 

Unemployment Compensation for Ex^Servicemen 

The Unemployment Compensation for Ex- 
Servicemen (UCX) program provides unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits for eligible veterans while 
they are seeking employment. Pursuant to agree- 
ments with the Secretary of Labor, State employ- 
ment security agencies take claims and pay benefits 
from Federal funds to veterans under the same 
terms and conditions and in the same amounts 
provided by the unemployment insurance law of 
the State in which the veteran files his first claim. 
Only those veterans who have had 90 or more days 
of continuous active service and were discharged 
under conditions other than dishonorable are en- 
titled to UCX benefits. As shown in table 3, the 
level of UCX activities declined between fiscal 
1973 and 1974. following continued decreases in 
the number of military separations. 

In addition to providing income maintenance 
for qualified unemployed veterans, State unem- 
ployment insurance units also servo veterans in 
other ways. For example, unemployed veterans 
applying for UCX benefits are referred to the ES 
for placement, training, and other manpower 
services. 



Table 3. Activities Under the Unemployment Compens.\tion kou Ex-servicemen (UCX) 

Program, Fiscal Years 1973-74 



Activity 



> Net dolUr beneflU Include extended benefits. 




5«4»36« O . 76 - II 



Military separations (number) 

Initial claims (number) 

Weeks claimed (thousands) 

Average duration of unemployment (weeks) 

First payments (number) 

Final payments (number) 

Percent who exhausted benefits 

Weeks compensated (thousands) 

Average duration of claim (weeks) 

Average weekly benefit * 

Average benefits paid > 

Total benefits paid (thousandj*) > 



Fiscal year 


Percent 
change 


1973 


1974 


612, 000 


527, 000 


-13.9 


393, 259 


341, 806 


-13. 1 


3, 936 


3, 319 


-15.7 


10.0 


9.7 


-3. 1 


246, 597 


219, 372 


-11.0 


73, 985 


47, 963 


-35.2 


30.0 


2U9 


-27.0 


3, 820. 5 


2, 988. 0 


-21.8 


15.5 


13.6 


-12.3 


$69. 39 


$71. 08 


2.4 


$1, 075. 03 


$968. 20 


-9.9 


$265, 100 


$212, 395 


-19.9 
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Annuol State Mon$ of Sorvico 

Annual State Plans of Service are documents 
which State ES agencies must prepare and submit, 
along with their operating budget requests, to 
the Federal Government. Instructions issued by 
the Department of Labor (concerning these plans) 
emphasize the service priorities mandated for vet- 
erans by existing legislation and regulations. 
Agencies - affiliated wjth the U.S. Emplo5rment 
Service specify in the plans the services that will 
be.provided to veterans and the resources they will 
require. About one-sixth of the overall total budget 
for State ES services in fiscal 1975 is expected to 
be-used by the Department for veteran services. 

Bolanctd Floc«m#nf Formula 

First used in calendar year 1974 for fiscal 1976 
funding purposes, the balanced placement f omula 
ties the allocation of funds for the operation of 
State employment security agencies to ES per- 
formance. Important components of the formula 
are measures of the quality of jobs to which per- 
sons are referred and of the types of applicants 
who are placed. Selected target groups of appli- 
cant-s are assigned added weights; for example, 
veterans, and especially those who are poor, handi- 
capped, UI claimants, or members of minority 
groups, received a high priority in this resource 
allocation formula. The procedure effectively links 
the amount of resources the State ES agency will 



receive to its success in serving veterans, among 
other target groups. 

V«ttron$ Employment Repr«$«nfoliv«$ 

Section 502(a) of the Vietnam Era Veterans ' 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1972 stepped up 
ES capability to provide services to veterans by 
establishing a formula for assigning an Assistant 
Veterans Employment Representative (AVER) 
for every 250,000 veterans in each State's veteran 
population. In 31,States, the formula required an 
additional .68 AVER's to augment the Veterans 
Employment Service's field staff of VER^s, as- 
signed to each State agency for many years. Half 
of the AVER'S are Vietnam-era veterans, 16 are 
disabled, 9 are minonty group membcts, and 1 is 
female. Since the p(^itions were filled in the closing 
months of fiscal 1974, the full impact of their 
services will not be felt until fiscal 1975. 

The provision of services to veterans by the 
State ES at the local level through a Local Vet- 
erans Employment Representative (LVER) is 
also required, unless the local office is excepted by 
the Secretary. An administrative ruling generally 
requires the assignment of a full-time LVER in 
all local offices where there is an annual veteran 
applicant load of 1,200 or more, or a veteran popu- 
lation of 6,000 or more in the local office area* 

Of the approximately 2,400 local ES offices na- 
tionwide, 1,266 meet these criteria. Among this 
group, 96 percent had assigned a full-time LVER 
by the close of fiscal 1974. ■ 



Manpower Prospects (or Veterons 



With the recent reappearance of substantial un- 
employment among certain groups of Vietnam-era 
veterans, the Jfation^s manpower goals for fiscal 
1975 have shifted accordingly. For example, plans 
arc being implemented tor^phasize employment 
and training services for wunger, minority group, 
and disabled veterans, sincMLlcduction in unem- 
ployment among these target populations should 
help maintain unemployment among all veterans 
* at a level similar to that of the nonveteran labor 
force. 



To further improve Federal services of all kinds 
to the Nation's veterans, the President established 
the Domestic Council Committee on Veterans' 
Services in April 1974, with the mission of devel- 
oping and coordinating policies that cut across 
agency lines. Another newly established group is 
the Interagency Jobs for Veterans Advisory Com- 
mittee, composed of five participating agencies — 
the Departments of Defense; Commerce; Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and Labor and the Vet- 
erans Administration— and the National Alliance 
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of Businessmen. Its function is to help achieve the 
employment and training objectives of the Presi- 
dent's Veterans Program, taking over some of the 
responsibilities of a previous Jobs for Veterans 
program. 

The interagency advisory committee has devel- 
oped a plan of action for fiscal 1975 that dra%v's 
upon the combined resources and efforts o^ the six 
participants. This plan is expected to contribute 
much to the attaiiunent of the goals of providing 
•improved job placement, on-the-job training, and 
institutional vocational training to more than one 
million Vietnam-era veterans. 

Moreover, the 1975 plan of action for providing 
services to Vietnam-era veterans calls for more 
than ^.million job or job training placements and 
includes the foUowmg; 330,000 placements by the 
State employment services, under supervision of 
the Veterans Employment Representatives; 
200,000 placemwits through the efforts of the Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen; 70,000 jobs in the 
Federal Government; and the remainder through 
smaller job placement and training projects. 

A number of other approaches have been 
adopted to hasten the achievement of goals es: 
tablished for fiscal 1975. One newly modified ap- 
proach to the problem utilizes tho reconstituted 
Interagency Jobs for Veterans Advisory Com- 
mittee (JFV), under the leadership of the De- 
partment of Labor, to augment and strengthen 
the array of special manpower services available 
to veterans. While the JFV has encouraged in- 
creased hirin;^ of veteran applicants by Federal 



agencies, the National iUliance of Businessmen, 
with Department of Labor funding, has placed 60 
new JFV managers in areas of highest -veteran 
imcmployment to provide industry assistance to 
target group members in x)btaining jobs. The* 
counseling and ancillary services provided to 
veteran target groups by the Stat© employment 
services arc being strengthened, and the "one-stop 
service" made available by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Labor to jobseek* 
iug veterans may be expanded. In addition, a num- 
ber of quantitative goals for job placements, train- 
ing enrollments, and work-training projects have 
been establislied for the participating Federal 
agencies. . ' • 

Similarly, the Assistant Veterans Employment 
Representatives, who are Federal employees added 
to ES staffs djaring the closing months of fiscal 
1974, will monitor and stimulate veteran serv- 
ices. On the local level, emphasis is being placed 
on serving the target groups, promoting the li^an- 
datory listing of jobs by Federal contractors, and 
insuring that veterans are given special considera- 
tion in referral to these listings. 

In an attempt to reach the greatest concentra- 
tions of the target groups, the Department of 
Labor will also study the feasibility of a model 
high-impact program in the seven States having 
the largest numbers of unemployed veterans. 
Finally, the Department will emphasize full de- 
velopment of the employment and outreach pro- 
gram for blinded Vietnam-era veterans that began 
late in fiscal 1974. 
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THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
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January 31, 1975. 

' Hon. Nelson A. KocExmxER, 
President of the Senate^ ' , 
Washington^ D.C. 

Dear Mb. President: Enclosed is the fivst annual report to the Gongress 
on facilities utilization and manpower program coordination, as required 
by section 705(b) of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 
1973, as amended, P.L. 93-203. 

This report reviews the administrative .actions taken by this Department 
to support facilities utilization and program coordination and includes a 
summary of the extent of current program linkages. 

Sincerely, 
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Hon. Carl Axbert, 
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Dear Mr. Speaker: Enclosed is the first annual report to the Congress on 
facilities utilization and manpower program coordination, as r-equired by ;^ 
section 705 (b) of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 191^^ 
as amended, PiL. 93-203. . " . 

This report reyiews the administrative actions taken by this Department 
to support faciliiies utilization and program coordination and includes a 
summary of the extent of feurrent program linkages. • 

Sincerely, 
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REPORT ON FACILITIES UTILIZATION 
AND MANPOWER PROGRAM 
COORDINATION UNDER CETA 



A primarj' purpose of this report is to set forth 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare's new manpower coordination policy and 
strategy. Its strategy is supportive of the man- 
power planning goals of the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA) of 
partmental responsibilities are either explicitly 
mandated by the CETA legislation or implicitly 
required to support other entities in carrying out 
their mandated responsibilities. 

Au^explicit mandate is contained in section 306 
of CETA, which provides for the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to advise the Sec- 
ret^iry of Lal)pr on CETA program services of a 
health, education, or welfare nature. Section 30G 
also requires Department of Her^lth, Education^ 
and Welfare approval of title III arrangements 
for basic education and vocational training made 
directly by the Secretary of Labor. In addifion to 
these mandated roles, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has a basic responsibility 
to support CETA prime sponsors and their ad- 
visory councils in meeting mandates and oppor- 
tunities for the development of comprehensive 
manpower plans promoting the coordination of all 
related manpower programs in their planning 
jurisdictions. 

In response to departmental reporting require- 
ments in section 705 (b) of CETA, as amended, the 
first part of tliis report addresses the administra- 
tive actions underway within the Department and 
those actions jointly undertaken with the Depart- 
ment of Labor to promote coordination in facility 
utilization. The second part of the reportViddresses 
utilization of community colleges, area vocational 
and technical schools, and other vocational institu- 
tions aind vocational rehabilitation agencies to 



carry out the training programs under this and 
related acts. Additionally, it cites examples of 
various linkages .established by prime sponsors 
witlrjjqmmunity health, education, and welfare 

^pfdgrains, as well as program planning a|id service 
delivery mechanisms. To the extent possible, given 
early and limited observation of CETA program 
implementation, this report discusses some of the 

. more signifjcant factors promoting or hindering 
program coordination . and the development of 
comprehensive manpower planning systems. 

The information on facility utilization and pro- 
gram coordination included in this report is based 
primarily upon d ata co llected during September 
and October 1974. The data were collected, through 
direct contacts by Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare regional office staff with approxi- 
mately 200 CETA prime sponsors. When the in- 

' formation was gathered, many prime sponsors Jmd 
not yet made firm fiscal 1975 planning arrange- 
ments. This report, therefore, presents limited 
•preliminary information on CETA prime sponsor 
utilization of departmentally supported facilities--* 
or agencies. ^ ' 

CETA encourages Stateand local prime spon- 
sor to utilize effective existing facilities for deliv- 
ery of occupationaj training and to develop service 
linkages with community manpower programs not 
funded under CETA. Moreover, the legislation 
mandates State prime sponsors and their State 
Manpower Services Councils to promote compre- 
hen.sive manpower planning systems which pro- 
vide for coordination among all related manpower 
programs in the State.* " / 
* The Department of Health'^ Education, and Wel- 
fare recognizes that, in order for prime sponsors to 

» See itec«. 106 and 107 of CETA. 
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effectively establish comprehensive planning and 
coordinated service delivery systems) they will 
ne^ the sup{>ort and assiatancc $f t};c Department 



in identifying and developing linkages with man* 
power-related health, education, and welfare pro- 
ems. ^ 



Administrative Response tb CETA 



BACKGROUND 



The Department's administrative re^sponse to 
CETA has been shaped partially by manpower- 
related activities carried put prior.to its enactment. 
• TJiesc activities are briefly summarized to provide 
: an- understanding of both the Department's con- 
cept of comprehensive manpower planning and its 
strategic interest in CETA. 

During 1972 and 1973, departmental co^mpo- 
nents undertook two major studies to assese the 
status of federally fimded manpower program 
coordination at the State and local level and to 
recommend actions that might be taken to move 
to\^ard more effective program coordination. Pind- 
Mngs'from botli report^ indicate that manpower 
. programs in State and local area^ are generally 
planned and operated on parallel tracks with 
minimal communication among individual pro- 
gram planners. Some of the possible consequences 
ofsuch **blind'' planning discusjfed in the reports 
include iiunecessary duplication of service de- 
liverers, limite4^ access to related program serv- 
ices, overlapjj in coverage of. some target groups 
^ with other tirget populations remaining under- 
served, and jtn excess of trainees in occupations 
with limited ijob demand, ^ '* 

The two reports suggest that coordinated plan- 
. ning could prevent some of these consequencfes 
and promote more efficient and equitable alloca- 
tion and utilization of resources. Additionally, it 
\ could engender increased linkage* in delivering 
services and Jfa^reby enlarge the array of man- 
power and related human resources services avail- 
able to clients, ^ , 

In response to report recommendations, ail Of- 
fice of Manpower was established within the Office 
of the Secretary to provide a central policy focus 
on departmental manpower coordination issues. 
In conjunction with an Intradepartmental Man- 
power Working Group composed of national and 
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regional office representatives, the Office of Man- 
power developed a 'strategy which proposed to 
improve the coordination of the Department's 
manpower programs at the State and local levels. 
The program planning an^ service delivery sys- 
tems proposed would be coordinated where ap- 
propriate .with other Federal, State, local, and 
private manpower programs^ 
^..The manpower program coordination strategy 
enUompasses those departmental programs (ex- 
cept professional occupational development) that 
directly contribute to improving an individual's' 
nployability, employment opportunities, or earn- 
ings. Major departmental programs in this cate- 
gory include vocational education, vocational re- 
habilitation, adult basic and remedial education, 
allied health manpower, paraprofessional train- 
ing, and employment-related social services, such 
as day care and health services (including alcohol 
and drug abuse prpgrams and community medi- 
''cal, mental health, mental retardation, and family 
planning services) . ^ 

By "comprehensive manpower planning^" the 
Department means coordination during both the 
strategic and the operational stages of aU plan- 
ning for related manpower services to similar 
target groups in a conununity. In general, pro- 
gram plaiinmg incorporates decisions concerning 
program 'objectives, target group priorities, allo- 
cation ol resources, mix of services, service delivery 
systems* program monitoring and evaluation 
mechanisms, and management information sys- 
tems. In a given jurisdiction, comprehensive plan- 
ning for all manpower programs, regardless of 
their funding source or administrative locus, 
would attempt to insure that all planning deci- 
sions be made within a common framework* 

Currently, some Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare program regulations contrib- 
ute to discordance in the initiation of planning 
cycles and plan submission dates and lack of uni- 
formity in planning formats. These constraints on 



timing and plan contentr'make simultaneous de- 
cisionmaking for all programs-impractical. How- 
ever, improvement in information bases, infor- 
mation exchange, and planning input prcfbesses 
underlying program planning decisions can lead 
to more effective and better coordinated decisions. 
If all planners are familiar with and involved - 
in the decisiojpmaking processes of each other's 
programs and if information is exchanged on a 
regular basis, comprehensive planning networks 
can be promoted. In such networks, decisions 
reached during the planriirig process of one pro- ^ 
gram take into consideration the planning de-^^. 
cisiohs X)f other programs. 



PASSAGE oIf CETA AND 
MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare viewed enactment of ? CETA as provid- ^ 
ing a timely vehicle for implementing its man- 
power coordination strategy. This' strategy is 
based on the idea that active departmental tech- 
nical4ssistai>ce can facilitate prime sponsor plan- 
ning that considers programs receiving financial 
aid from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. To support prime sponsor initia- 
tives, the Department proceeded to strengthen 
intradepartmental coordination and to formalize a 
cooperative relationship with the Department of 
Labor. 

In early 1974, the Department initiated discus- 
sions with the Department of Labor concerning 
'clarification of this Department's mandated 
responsibilities under CETA and tjie need for 
joint technical assistance to CETA prime spon- 
sors. After deciding th^t an active T>.nartment of 
Health, Education, and Welfare role in CETA 
implementation would as£»t in carrying out the 
program coordination intent of the CETA, the two 
departments negotiated and signed a joint Mem- 
orandum of Agreement, The Memorandum of 
Agreement clarifies the broad language in CETA 
related to this Department's responsibilities and 
delineules tlic procedures for carrying out these 
responsibilities in coordination with the Depart- 
ment of Labor.2 



•The text of this Memorandum of Agreement \n printed as app. 
A of this report. 



CETA INITIATIVES 

While negotiations with the Department of 
Labor were imderway, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfate developed an intradepart- 
mental management objective designed to coordi- 
nate manpower efforts. To njeet this objective, 
systems will be develdped to support State and^ 
local chief elected officials in drawing up. CETA 
plans. Support will be i)rovided primarily through 
supplying technical assistancfii materials on inter- 
agency program coordination^ ^developing new 
^planning and information systems, modifying 
existing systems to support comprehensive plan- 
ning, providing regional office technical assistant, 
and reviewing CETA plans. 

To further emphasize the Department's com- 
mitment to broad manpower.coordination, a Secre- 
tarial Policy Guidance on CETA was issued in 
October 1974. This guidance recognizes the need 
to support CETA prime spcncor planning initia- 
tives by increasing the potential for planning 
interaction between State agencies funded by^he 
Department and chief elected officials. 



DELEGATION OF CETA RESPONSSBILITIES 
AND FISCAL 1975 ACTIVITIES 

»^ 

Office of the Secretary and 
National Program Offices 

The Office of Manpower in the Office of Himian 
Development provides the focus for the Depart- 
ment's manpower coordination activities and 
leadership in carrying out CETA-related 
functions. 

The Director of the Office of Mani)ower chairs 
tb^ Intradcpttitniental Manpower Working 
Group, w^hich advises the Secretary on major, 
departmental manpower coordination policy 
initiatives. Currently, units within the national 
Office of Education, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Health, and the Social and Rehabili- 
tation Service are being established as the focal 
points for cooi^inating agency responses to 
departmental CP]TA initiatives. Within the Office ^ 
of Human Development, the Office of Rural 
Development has primary responsibility for. 
coordinating departmental CETA title III respon- 
sibilities for the migrant and seasonal farmworker 
programs. The Office of Native American Pro- 
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grams provider ^he same departmental function 
for the CETA title III Indian manpower 
programs. 

The Department's systems development initia- 
tive includes analysis of management information 
systems to determine how they might be used or 
modified to support more effective State and local 
manpower planning. As part of this effort, the 
Office of Manpower is funding the Census Use 
Study (CUS), of the Bureau of the Census, to 
conduct a feasibility study concerning the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive manpower program plan- 
ning data base that would provide both State and 
local CETA prime sponsors with Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare program infor- 
mation and labor market data needed for effective 
progmm coordihation. The goal of the project is 
to develop an information base and software 
geared specifically to prime sponsors' decision- 
making requirements. The project will identify 
and utilize existing data which at present are not 
widely used for comprehensive planning purposes. 
The^primary data sources will be State, local, and 
regional^ageiicy program records, as /well as 
national statistical seri es. E mphasis is being placed' 
,on State, local, and regional health, education, or 
,welfare manpower-related program administra- 
tive data files. " 

Another area of CETA-rclated activity is the 
development of technical assistance materials to 
use in supporting prime sponsor manpower coordi- 
nation initiatives, including an invejutory of De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare man- 
power programs. Tlie inventory describes program 
objectives, authorizing legislation,, particiimnt 
eligibility requirements, services, fu^nding proc- 
esses, planning processes, plan review and ap- 
proval requirements, administering agenri(?s, ad- 
visoiT groups, program reporting and evaluation 
requirements, and coordination mechanisms with 
other agencies and programs. Regional office staflF 
are developing a listing of appropriate! Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare ^regional , 
and/or State grantee staff to contact for ti^rhnical 
assistance concerning the individual progra'ms anitl 
a project -specific inventory containing more de- 
tailed information on the manpower prpgraiii.- 
that are operating in each CETA prime sponsor's 
jurisdiction. \ 

.\dditional technical assistance plans iuclude the 
development of a series of manuals that will di.s- 
cuss in dett^il how specific, major Department of 
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' Health, Education, and Welfare manpower pro- * . 
grams can be coordinated with CETA programs. 
These manuals will complement the existing 
CETA technical assistance guides. 

Office of the Regional Director 

The major locus for Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare interaction with CETA prime 
sponsors is at the regional level. Regional Direc- 
tors have established manpower coordination 
units to carry out regional office responsibilities in 
relation to CETA. The first major task at the 
regional level was to review prime sponsors' fiscal 
1975 CETA plans. Regional offices reviewed the 
plans in order to : 

— Comment on the quality of arrangements 
^ made for services of a health, education, or 
welfare nature. 

— Suggest possible opportunities for coordina- 
tion with departmental manpower programs. 

— Respond to'prime sponsor recommendations 
> concerning departmental programs. 

— Examine prime sponsor plans against plans 
of State grantees funded by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, noting 
areas of overlap in target group priorities, oc- 
cupational training areas, and mix of services 
and identifying undeveloped opportunities 
for coordination in facility utilization, pro- 
gram planning, and service delivery. 

Fiscal 1075 CETA plan review proceeded in 
accordance with the procedures established in the 
Memorandum of Agreement with the Department 
of Labor. In the futiire. Department of Health,* 
Education, and Welfare regional offices will 
i-espond to prime sponsors' requests for assistance 
(luring plan de\elopnient. Limited assistance was 
given in fiscal 1075 and was primarily in the areas 
of Manpower Development and Training Act 
(^IDTA) ^ program transition and the develop- 
ment of agreements concerning the planning for 
and expenditure of CETA section 112 vocational 
education moneys/ As prime sponsors become 

«The Manpower Development nnd Training Act (MDTA) of 
n>G2. an anipn<lpd. served ns an nnthorlty for proprrainmntlc prcd 
ecessors of CETA. Sec. 714 of CETA. ap amended, repealed the 
MDTA. 

*Sec. 112 of CBTA provides for a special grant to Oovernor« 
•'to provide financial assls^anco. tl;rouRh State vocational educa- 
tion boards, to provide needed vocational education services In 
areas served by prime sponsors." CETA sec. 1 i(c) provides that 
5 percent of the funds available under title i shall be available 
only for grants under sec. 112. 



more aware of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare's manpower coordination role, 
the Department expects tliat requests for technical 
assistance will increase in number and becom^ more 
diversified. Regional staff will be available for 
onsite technical assistance in working out purchase 
of services arrangements ; interchange of services ; 



sharing of facilities; joint program planning and/ 
or program administration; outstationing of staff 
from one program to another ; temporary exchange 
of staff between programs or exchange of staff 
serving advisory councils; and joint service re- 
ferral procedures. 



Prosram Coordination: A Preliminary Overview, Fiscal 1975 



The second part of this report addresses coor- 
dination and comprehensive manpower planning 
arrangements that have been developed between 
CETA prime sponsors and the, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare's major man- 
vpower programs. As noted in the introduction to 
this report, much of the information that follows 
is based on a Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare regional office survey of approxi- 
mately 200 CETA prime sponsors. The informa- 
tion is both limited and preliminary ; CETA plan- 
ning arrangements that are highlighted are sub- 
ject to possible modification during the remainder 
of the fiscal year. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

The purpose of the adult education (AE) pro- 
gram is to establish and expand programs 6t adult 
public education so that adults can continue their 
education through completion of secondary 
school and secure job training. In many of the em- 
^ployability plans developed for CETA partici- 
' pants, basic or remedial education is a primary 
component. In order to maximize their resources, 
prime sponsors and AE program directors will 
want to assess whether the basic educational needs 
of CETA trainees could be met effectively by the 
existing adult education system. Similarly, they 
might also assess potential linkages for providin/x 
AE clients iiicreas^d access to occupational train- 
ing or direct job placement services. 

CETA and AE have overlapping target popu- 
lations. AE serves persons with less than a sec- 
ondary education, with 80 percent of their pro- 
gram efforts focused on persons with less than a 



ninth-grade instructional level.* It is anticipated 
that many of the disadvantaged, unemployed, and 
underemployed persons who participate in CETA 
programs will meet the AE eligibility criteria and 
could be served by the AE program if slots are 
available. CETA client referrals to the AE pro- 
gram oould be of assistance, moreover, to some 
local AE programs that have experienced diffi- 
culty in reaching AE priority target groups. If 
existing AE programs have limited slots to meet 
CETA trainee basic educational needs, particu- 
larly the limited slots for CETA trainees within 
the 9th- to 12th-grade instructional level, prime 
sponsors may use their flexibility under CETA to 
support expansion of the AE pn)gram so that it 
can meet all required CETA service needs. 

Joint' CETA/AE initiatives can be supported 
by language in the proposed rules governing AE 
programs *^ and through the use of the 16 percent 
of AE State grant funds targeted for conducting 
experimental personnel training and adult educa- 
tion projects. 

The capacity of th($\AE program to coordinate 
with community mani>o^er training programs has 
been demonstrated throug^h AE service provision 
to MDTA skills cctnter traces. In soine centers, 
the standard AE curriculum and training tech- 
niques were adapted by the MDTA staff and the 
AE instructor so that tJiey mort^ffectively sup- 
ported the specific occupational tmning orienta- 
tion of the MDTA program. Prime sponsors have 
the opportunity to continue ae/cetX coordi- 
nation similar to that arranged under AuXTA. 



« Education for Individuals who have completco less than 9 
years of schooUnp Is reforred to as "fldult basic education." No 
more than 20 percent of the funds available to a State can be 
used for Instruction In grades » through 12. 

•Sec. 166.13(f) of proposed rules responsive to the Education 
Amendments of 1074. 



Preliminary surveys of prime sponsor planning 
arrangements indicate that nearly 30 percent of 
the prime sponsors have developed plans to coor- 
dinate their pi-ograms with State and local AE 
programs. These prime sponsors indicated that 
they will be"buyinfr in" on a reimbursable basis for 
services such as basic or remedial education, bilin- 
gual education, and general educational develop- 
ment (GET)) preparation from State and local 
adulE public education systems. Many balance-of- 
State prime sponsors are contracting directly with 
State departments of education for provision of 
these services. T^ocal prime sponsor are contract- 
ing with local adult education centers, secondary 
schools, community xjolleges, former MDTA skills 
centers, and vocational education centers. Negotia- 
tions are underway in one prime sponsor's area to 
provide intensive one-step basic education and 
GED by relocation of the local Adult^ learning 
Center into the Sf an power Services Center. In 
three of thf> .^<^ates surveyed, adult education and 
GED al-e being provided by State and local AE 
programs to CETA participants at no cost. 

-A significant number of prime sponsors are pur- 
chasing adult education senices, parricularly 
bilingual education, from community -based 
organizations includin«: Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Centers (OIC s). A factor contribut- 
ing to bilingual education contracts with com- 
munitv-basod groups rather than \^ith local AE 
programs appears to include a perception of a 
greater effectiveness of the private oi'ganization in 
serving minoritv clients. Additionally, some prime 
sponsoi^ are not aware of locallv a\Tiilable AE 
services and programs. Only one prime sponsor in 
the snrvev appeared to be developing an autono- 
mous sysleiii for provision of tidulL basic and 
remedial education services. 

Although CETA/AE coordination is procrress- 
iuflf in some local communities, there are indications 
that coordination problems do exist. One of the 
factors that potentiallv conld limit AE'TKTA, 
coordination is the lark of Participation of AE di- 
rector^ on prime sponsor ad visor v councils and in 
the CETA planning process. Prime sponsors have 
already appointed other communitv public educa- 
tional representatives such as State or local dis- 
trict vocational education 1idmini«=^trators. com- 
munity colleire representatives, or skills center di- 
reotoi*s to vserve on their councils, and thev are 
understandably hesitant to ajiDoint additional 
members representing public education agencies. 
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However, it appears that AE directors have not 
been appointed to some prime sponsor advisory 
councils because of prime sponsor confusion or 
lack of knowledge about the AE program and its 
potential for coordination. This problem has not 
arisen in areas where coordination has been sup- 
ported or directed by the policy of the State AE 
office and the initiative of State AE directors. 

Coordination between AE and CETA programs 
appears to be hindered in some areas by the fact 
that the planning and administration of {he AE 
program is not coordinated with, or is removed 
organizationally from, the planning and adminis- 
tration of related State education agency occupa- 
tional programs for adults. This separation of 
closely related programs is potentially confusing 
to prime sponsors. This problem will be addressed 
by Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
staff working with State education agencies. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The purpose of the vocational education pro- 
gram is to assist States in niitlntaining, extending, 
and improving existing vocational educiition pro- 
grams and to develop new programs so that per- 
sons of all ages in all communities of thp State will 
have i-eady access to vocational tmining that is 
realistic in light of actual or anticipated employ- 
ment. Commonalities in the purposes of CETA 
and the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as 
amendedn similar tasks mandated of their advisory 
councils, and specific sections of both acts which 
support each other's objectives allow and justify 
pni*suit of p!a:ining and service delivery coordina- 
tion. ^ 

Using both CETA section 112 supplemental vo- 
cational education funds and CETA_ title I basic 
grant monevs, prime sponsors have developed 
acfreements for purchase of occupational training 
in vocational education institutions. Arrange- 
ments for services range from individual referral 
on an as-needed basis, through reserving places 
for fewer than a class-size group, to class-size 
training. Many public education agencies and 
Stute boards are also under contract with prime 
sponsors fn arrange for trammg of CETA par- 
ticipants in private educational institutions. In 
i-ome instances, prime sponsors are subcontracting 
directly with private educational organizations. 
-Otliers arc utilizing community colleges, voca- 



tional-technical institutes, and private training 
schools more extensively than tliey were used under * 
the pre-CETA manpower legislation. This utiliza- 
tion appears to be occurring primarily on an in- 
dividual referral basis. Surveyed funding ar- 
rangements for occupational training include cost 
reimbursement and joint funding. The latter ar- 
rangemenfe^generally consist of allowances and 
administrative costs being paid by CETA with 
training and supplies provided by the educational 
institution. 

Prevocational training and vocational counsel- 
ing are additional major services being provided to 
prime sponsors by the vocational education com- 
munity. One prime sponsor also contributed fund- 
ing to a special project designed to assist dropout- 
prone iiigh school students through provision of an 
alternative school environment, including w6rk-ex- 
perience placements. In another area, CETA will 
share the cost of providing higher education tui- 
tion scholarships to eligible enrollees on a priority 
basis. A vocational exploration program for 150 
youth has been funded by 1 prime sponsor. 

There are some basic changes in relationships 
between community manpower programs .and 
State and local vocational education agencies un- 
der CETA. Some of these changes may have 
implications for the development of comprehensive * 
manpower planning systems, as well as for the 
utilization of existing facilities. For example, 
planning relationships with vocational education 
agencies may differ from those under MDTA. 
Prime sponsors are placing greater emphasis on in- 
dividual referral to institutional training and 
increasingly are arranging direc^^ly with local pub- 
lic and private education agencies for such train- 
ing. The assurance of appropriate coordination 
and the resolution of other issues arising from 
modified prime sponsor-vocational education 
agency relationships will require joint assessment 
by prime sponsors, State vocational education 
agencies, and the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 



MDTA: TRANSITION UNDES^ CETA 

Tliis section of the report discusses utilization 
of MDTA skills centers by CETA prime sponsoi-s 
and summarizes the major thrusts of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare's Office 
of Education in facilitating the transition from 
MDTA to CETA. 



MDTA Skills^genfer UHlizdflon 

At thaiime of iheT)rimo sponsor survey, nego- 
tiations concerning utilization of skills centers 
were still pending in a few areas. Therefore, it i^ 
impossible to specify the number of existing skills 
centers now being funded under CETA. However, 
preliminaiy findings indicate that, of 75 centers 
surveyed, only 5 are not being utilized by CESTA 
prime sponsors. Prime sponsor reasons for not' 
utilizing these five centers include the inability of 
the center to satisfactorily meet prime sponsor 
training specifications, insufficient funds to mcin- 
tain a center that previously served an ar^ much 
larger than the prime sponsor's CETA^ jurisdic- 
tion, and the availability of alternative training 
facilities at a projected lower cost 

Although CETA prime spongers have chosen to 
utilize most of the MDTA skills centers, prime 
sponsors are encouraging modifications in skills 
center operations. Primary areas of change in- 
clude the scope of occupational programs, record- 
keeping/reporting processes, and the inclusion of 
more explicit performance standatds in skills cen-. 
ters contracts. Reduced funding under CETA for 
skills centers has become necessary in stwne areas 
where the centers were unable to meet the full 
training needs specified in prime sponsor title 
I plans. 



MDTA/CETA Transitional Thrusts 

There have been three major methods by which 
the Office of Education has provided assistance 
to prime sponsors in making the transition from 
MDTA to CETA. Through the use of Area Man- 
power Institutes for the Development of StaflE 
(AMIDS), regional/State activities, and national 
pi-ogmms, the Office of Education has undertaken 
efFoils to assist prime sponsors in meeting their 
new responsibilities under CETA and in trans- 
ferring effective MDTA activities to prime spon- 
sor comprehensive manpower programs. 

AMIDS were established for the purpose of 
providing training and te^jhnical assistance to all 
individuals withni the manpower education sys- 
tem, but primarily to MDTA personnel, so'^that 
they could more effectively assist and interact 
with the persons they were serving. In early 1974, 
the AMIDS network was reorganized to include 
centers in five regions, with boundaries conform- 
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ing to Federal regions. Although regionalized, the 
system serves as a national network of services. 
During the latter .part of fiscal 1974, AMIDS 
staff began outreach efforts to contact CETA 
prime sponsors in order to assist in the orderly 
transition of MDT A programs to CETA and in- 
form CETA prime sponsors of the broad range 
of manpower education technical assistance avail- 
able at no cost through AMIDS.' 

Through workshops, seminars, conferences, and 
briefing meetings, AMIDS have been assisting 
prime sponsors in identifying and meeting vari- 
ous manpower educational planning and program- 
ing needs. The regional AMIDS centers with 
expertise in planning and programing and in 
developing contract guidelines and evaluation 
systems have been most in demand by prime 
sponsors. Some AMIDS staff are using their 
experience with the MDTA programs to assist in 
continuing the use of various MDTA counseling, 
testing, and training techniques under CETA. 

During fiscal 1074, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare funded a number of re- 
search and training projects designed to identify 
and distribul<5 to a^ppropriate users information 
concerning MDTA-rclateS techniques and proj- 
ects of proven effectiveness in serving manpower 
program clientele. Two of these projects are briefly 
siuninarized below: 

1. During the past 3 years, the Northwest 
Regional Education Laboratory has developed a 
competency-based, field-eentered, open-entry/ 
open-exit counselor training model. AMIDS are 
currently holding workshops to disseminate infor- 
mation about the program, as well as to provide 
training in selected components. Since the incep- 
tion of the program, workshops have been con- 
ducted in 40 States. It is expected that the skills 
acquired by the seminar participant.^, many of 
whom are subcontractors under CETA, will 
enhance the overall operation of ongoing and pro- 
posed CETA activities. 

2. A series of related workshops has been held 
to provide training for AMIDS counseling, spe- 
cialists on utilization and implementation of the 
Job Readiness Posture (JRP) program. "Job 
Readiness Posture" is a term used to define the 
combination of attitudes, perceptions, and motiva- 
tions that affect an individuaPs ability to obtain 

^Tb« discussfoD of AMIDS covers calendar year 1974 activities. 




and keep a job. Basically, the JRP program is 
designed to determine effective methods for meet- 
ing the needs of workers identified as not yet job 
ready.* 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Fiscal 1974 saw the passage not only of CETA 
but of new vocational rehabilitation legislation as 
well. The Office of Manpower and the Rehabilita- 
tion Services Administration have been coopera- 
tively focusing attention on the new legislation 
and identifying implications for vocational reha- 
biiitatio'n/CJ^A relationships. The Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 calls for States to expand and 
improve services to inc'ividuals with severe handi- 
caps and, in the event that vocational rehabilita- 
tion services cannot be provided to all eligible 
handicapped individuals, to serve first those indi- 
viduals with the most severe handicaps. The Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1973 also directs that State voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies establish cooperative 
arrangements with other programs, including 
manpower programs,*^ to sei ve handicapped indi- 
viduals. Enactment of both the more targeted 
Rehabilitation Act and the flexible CETA has 
caused some State vocationj>,l rehabilitation agen- 
cies to reexamine their relationships with com- 
munity manpower training programs. 

The Rehabilitation Services Administration has 
urged vocational rehabilitation agencies to work 
cooperatively with CETA programs in their 
States. Vocational rehabilitation agencies were 
asked to respond to CETA prime sponsor initia- 
tives and assess potential coordination arrange- 
ments for mutually serving the employability 
needs handicapped individuals and CETA 
clients. 

A key issue of concern at the Federal level has 
been the extent to which State vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies will be able to emphasize service 
delivei-y to severely handicapped persons while 
maintaining constructive and cooperative relation- 
ships with CETA programs. A corollary concern 
has been the extent to which CETA programs can 
and will serve the less severely handicapped per- 
sons for whom services may be limited or unavail- 

« Program counselors identify job readiness of clients by uiing 
the Vocatlo;ial Opinion Index, which was developed and tested by 
AKRociates for Research In BchaTior, Inc. under an earlier con- 
tract with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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able from State vocational rehabilitation agencies. 
The survey indicates that the majority of CETA/ 
vocational rehabilitation coordination activities 
underway have not developed beyond informal 
systems for mutual referral. However, a small 
number of .prime sponsors are giving high priority 
to handicapped persons and, ^additionally, are 
utilizing vocational rehabilitation agencies to pro- 
vide services to CETA participants. 

Several CETA prime sponsors have funded 
rehabilitation agencies to operate training pro- 
grams for handicapped persons. One of these pro- 
grams, funded with CETA section 103(e) StUte 
moneys,* will be a statewide program for approxi- 
mately 400 handicapped persons. In 1 local prime 
sponsor area, CET^A will fund 50 percent of a 
project designed to upgrade 240 underutilized per- 
sons in a public and private sector on-the-job 
training program. The entry-level jobs vacated by 
the upgraded pei-sons will be filled by 240 CETA- 
trained ex-offenders, ex-addicts, or former alco- 
holics. This same prime sponsor is also funding 
100 training opportunities in a specialized direct- 
placement progi-am operated by a consortium of 
vocational rehabilitation agencies for people with 
emotional and physical handicaps. The CETA 
sponsor will pay all training and allowance costs 
for this uu-the-job training program, while th6 
vocational rehabilitation agency will supply sup- 
portive seiTices to the 100 handicapped trainees. 

A number of CETA prime sponsors have ar- 
ranged to purchase job development services, 
vocational testing, counseling, diagnostic services, 
and physical examinations from local rehabilita- 
tion agenciQS. A small sample of the pHnic spon- 
sors survoycd indicated that negotiations were 
underway to station full- and part-time vocational 
reh.abilitation personnel in CETA training cen- 
ters to provide traditional vocational rehabilita- 
tion testing, assessment, and counseling services. 
Another link tx^tween CETA and vocational re- 
habilitation is representation of the latter on 
CETA planning councils. 



*Sec. 103(e) provides that 4 percent of the nroounts available 
for title I Bhall be available to each State to carry out State serv- 
ices under «ec. 106. These funds may be used to provide for 
Rorvices throughout the State by State agencies responsible for 
employment and tralninj; and related services : to provide for 
special programs to serve rural area needs : to develop and publish 
Btatewlde manpower, economic, industrial, and la^jr market in- 
forniHiiun ; to provide technical assistance to lo< il prime spon- 
sors ;< and to carry out special model training iOd employment 
programs and related services. 



Since both programs have new legislation and 
regulations for these progfams are either in the 
formative stage or recently established, there may 
be flexibility for developing mutually supportive 
policy guidelines and technical assistance efforts. 
Staff at the national, regional, and local levels will 
be studying these possibilities. 



WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM 

As the CETA target population encompasses all 
clients of the Work Incentive (WIN) Program, 
CETA's manpower services can be used to sup- 
plement funding for training under WIN. Simi- 
larly, WIN linkages and experience with com- 
munity supportive service systems, particularly 
child care, can be used to advantage by CETA 
prime sponsors. Additional CETA/WIN coordi- 
nation opportunities and issues are discussed. in 
detail in a guide developed by the Department 
of Labor for prime sponsors.*® 

Although many resource utilization beneiSts 
could result from CETA/WIN program coordina- 
tion, prime sponsor and WIN staff interest in 
program coordination varies greatly from one area 
to another. Basic linkages being promoted include 
membership on each other's advisory councils, 
weekly or monthly meetings between CETA and 
WIN staff for the specific purpose of addressing 
coordination issues, joint client referral systems, 
exploratory communications to prime sponsors by 
WIN on potential coordination linkages, and de- 
velopment of State WIN/CETA guidelines. Two 
prime sponsors surveyed are designating a full- 
time WIN/CETA staff person whose job will be to 
assure effective coordination between WIN and 
CETA. 

Prime sponsors are developing linkages with 
WIN to pi-ovide institutional training, either 
by enrolling WIN participants as opportunities 
become available or by reserving places for them. 
In some cases, tlie training will be provided to 
WIN on a purchase of service arrangement. One 
prime sponsor has arranged with the WIN director 
to provide CETA-funded classroom training in 
exchange for WIN day care. In another area, the 

" CETA Coordination With Wllf; A Guide for Prime Spontort 
Vuder the Comprehensiie Kmployment and Training Act of 197S 
(Washlnstou . U.S. Department of I>abor, Manpower AdminUtm- 
tion. June 1074). 
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balance-of-State prime sponsor has temporary 
use of WIN client orientation until CETA is fully 
operational; in return, WIN participants are im- 
mediately transferred to CETA \training pro- 
grams. \ 

Other prime sponsors and WIN supervisors 
hav6 developed agreements for coordination of 
job development, counseling, and outreach. In one 
area, an agreement has been reached > to establish 
a system in which the CETA program will imme- 
diately refer all recipients of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children to WIN for initial assess- 
ment. Following assessment, CETA will give pri- 
ority to any WIN participants for whom it can 
provide required services. 

A major CETA/WIN coordination effort is 
being negotiated in one State, where a WIN co- 
ordination position is being established in the 
State CETA office. Local CE;rA prime sponsors 
in this State are actively involved on local WIN 
committees trying to promote cooperative utiliza- 
tion of resources, particularly institutional train- 
ing. Arrangements are underway for developing 
common employability plans to be used by both 
WIN and CETA. Additionally, the State licpe^ 
vto establish a common management information 
^ • system, in which data reported by both WIN and 
CETA programs will be uniform, consistent, com- 
parable, and supportive of coordinated planning 
systems. 

The National Office of Work Incentive Pro- 
grams, niade up of staff from both tlie Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, will tost the feasibility of 
CETA sponsorship of WIN projects as a possible 
method for improving'the provision of program 
services. One local prime sponsor, continuing an 
experinu .u begun when it was designated as a 
pilot Comprehensive Manpower Program prior to 
passage of CETA, is jointly administering the 
CETA and WIN programs injts jurisdiction. In 
addition to this experiment, the national WIN 
staff is considering!: pilot CETA sponsorship of 
three to five locjil WIN projects. The pilots wifl be 
established only with the agreement of existing 
WIN manpower and welfare sponsors and CETA 
prime sponsors. 

HEALTH LINKAGES 

Interaction between State and local health agen- 
cies and prime sponsors can increase the latter s 
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knowledge of job needs in public health. Such in- 
formation can be used to develop CETA occupa- 
tional training responsive to identified community 
health manpower shortages. 

The experiences of the former categorical pro- 
grams indicate that the relationship of manpower 
pi-ograms to the health manpower, health plan- 
ning, and health services activities suppk)rted by 
this Department is less evident than their connec- 
tion with its educational and rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Nevertheless, CETA prime sponsors have 
created various kinds of linkages with the, health 
community* The majority of health-relateiJ link- 
ages concern the provision of medical examina- ^ 
tions to CETA program participants. Iri most 
prime sponsor jurisdictions where provision of 
health services was mentioned during the survey, 
agreements have been reached with local clinics or 
hospitals for prime sponsor purchase of services on 
an as-needed basis. In a few cases, no-cost service 
armngements have been made to serve ^particular 
CETA priority populations, includfng handi- 
capped CETA enroUees in work-experience and 
public sector on-the-job training components. 

Interested prime sponsors have initiated service 
linkages on an as-needed basis with health agen- 
cies engaged in provision of family planning serv- * 
ices and alcohol and drug abuse counseling* In one ^ 
local area, such treatment for CETA participants 
fi-om local ilgencies will be supplemented by 
CETA subcontracts. One State is using statewide . 
CETA funds for a $100,000 contract with the State ' 
Drug Control Commission to support several . 
training and counseling pi*ograms for drug 
abusers. In a few other jurisdictions, alcohol and 
drug abuse programs serve as referral agents for 
CETA programs. Linkages with family planning 
programs, tis reported by^prime sponsors, have in- 
volved the establishment of two-way referral 
systems in which the CETi^ program refers clients 
on a voluntary basis to the health department, and 
the family planning pro<a'am refers patients to ; ' 
CETA for employment and training assessment. 

Prime spoiisors have ;rot yet established exten- 
sive i-elationships with Comprehensive Health 
Planning (CHP) agencies. This is an area in 
whichv departmental technical assistance can aid 
prime Vponsors in their pursuit of health-related 
initiatives. CTIP agencies can be a source of in- \ 
formation concerning current and projected hoaltli \ 
manpower needs in the prime sponsor's juris- \ 
diction. In several casein, the initial step toward , 
coordination between prime sponsor^ and CHP's 



consists of CHP representation on the prime spon- 
sor s advisory council. Four States surveyed in- 
dicated that they were entering into a manpower 
linkage contract with tlxe- state CHP agency to 
identify and establish priority needs in medicine, 
osteopathy, dentistry, veterinary medicine, optom- 
etry, pharmacy, podiatry, and allied health pro- 
fessions. In one State, a local prime sponsor has 
entered into discussions with campus officials of 
the State university concerning the relationship of 
the CETA program to the opening of a new hos- 
pital and health services center in 1976. In another 
State, the prime sponsor is coordinating with the 
CHP office concerning the training of people in 
basic health careers as well as requesting aid in 
carrying out a manpower needs assessment based 
upon facilities being planned in various areas 
throughout the State. 

Other activities to coordinate CETA and health 
programs include placement of CETA title II 
participants in public health agencies and CETA 
funding of health manpower programs for in- 
halation therapists, licensed practical nurses, 
nurse aides, . and other paraprofessionals, con- 
ducted in coordination with State and local healtli 
agencies. One State health division has estab- 
lished a position for a staff member to coordinate 
health manpow^er programs with planning done 
by the State Manpower Services Council staff. 



CHILD CARE 

Most, prime sponsors have indicated some inter- 
action with coasting day care providers, includ- 
ing community services centers, community action 
agencies, local educational agencies, and Head- 
start nonprofit preschool centers. They are making 
efforts to provide funding for child-care slots in 
existing facilities rather than for duplicate 
services. 

In making day-care arrangements, CETA prime 
sponsoi-s arc attempting to establish CETA par- 
ticipants as priority target recipients of these 
services. In one jurisdictic^, the prime sponsor 
has contacted local day-care centers, inquiring as 
to their willingness to accept CETA voii^hers for 
provision of service. In this case, the client will 
have a "shopping list" of approved day-care cen- 
ters from wliich to choose. In another prime spon- 
sor area^ the day-care center serves both CETA 
title I and title II purposes. The center provides 



services to the children oi CETA enrollees and is 
staffed by PSE enrolleef. Another prime sponsor 
is promoting coordination through the placement 
of a CETA counselor as a member of the Day 
Care Council. This "outstationing" is intended to 
keep CETA personnel informed of ♦available re- 
sources and. legislative or program guideline 
changes that may affect service provision. 



OLDER WORKERS 

Consideration of the older worker as a priority 
service recipient appears to have the active com- , 
^mitment of many CETA prime sponsors, as evi 
senced by prime sponsor coordination arrange- 
ments with State or local agencies on aging for 
cross referral of older worker clientele. In a sig- 
nificant number of cases. State or local agencies on 
aging are represented on local manpower plan- 
ning councils or on the State Manpower Services 
Council. 

The Department's Administration on Aging, 
Office of Human Development, has moved to spur 
CETA/agency on aging interaction by providing 
background on CETA to State agencies admin- 
istering plans under titles III and VII of the 
Older Americans Act of 1965, as amended. It sug- 
gests that the State and the area agencies on aging 
might find it beneficial for their clients if they were 
involved in the planning and service delivery 
activities that prime sponsors were undertaking to 
implemenl titles I and II of CETA. It was noted 
that agencies on aging could provide information 
to prime sponsors concerning employment needs 
of older persons, especially those with low in- 
comes; their general demographic characteristics; 
and existing programs serving them. 

Coordijiation witli agencies on aging focuses on , 
two major areas : Employability services, includ- 
ing work experience; and the use of agency pro- 
grams and facilities as worksites for CETA title 
II participants, particularly older persons. Ex- 
amples of services include the operation in many 
-^HPtual localities of work-experience programs sim- 
ilar to Operation Mainstream and Green Thumb. 
One county prime sponsor is assessing the feas- 
ibility of using CETA funds to partially support 
a National Association of Aged proposal to pro- 
vide older persons with job assessment and health 
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benefits. In one city surveyed, the areawide Coun- 
cil for Aging will operate a counselling and job 
referral program funded by C?ETA for elderly 
participants. In another site, an arcawide model 
project on the aging has been funded by CETA. 

In addition to providing omployability services 
to older participants, CETA prime sponsors have 
arranged with agencies on aging and local senior 
citizens pi-ograms for the placement of older ert^ 
rollees in title II or work-experience slots within 
such agencies or programs. There arc opportuni- 
ties to use CETA title lUunjls to employ per- 
sonnel in sernce programs for older persons, 
including Older Americans Act title VII nutrition 
projects and programs administered under area 
plans. CETA title II funds also are being used 
to provide drivers for buses for the elderly. 

Active advocacy of the older worker^s needs by 
State, area, and local agencies on aging in discus- 
sions with CETA planners can lead to further 
coordination of efforts and planning. Tiie ungvlng 
advocacy role of agencies on aging and the con- 
sequent recognition of the potential of a CETA/ 
agency on aging nexus serve to strengthen the 
possibilities for increase<^ coordination in plan- 
ning for fiscal 1976 programs, 

THE MENTALIY RETARDED 

Several prime sponsors have taken initial steps 
to serve the mentally retarded and to coordinate 
with State agencies for provision of services to 



this client group. Coordination activities have 
included referral of mentally retarded individuaJs 
to an appropriate CETA component, such as work 
experience; the funding of a sheltered workshop 
program; and joint job development, including 
on-the-job training, work experience, and unsub- 
sidized placement. 

The focal poioit for consideration of the needs 
of this population group has been at the State 
level through the use of CETA section 103(e) 
moneys. To improve services provided by the 
State to the mentally retarded and to improve their 
employment oppoilunities, one State is using 
statewide CETA funds to support an upgrading 
program for new employees of the State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene. In another St^ite, the 
staff of the Human Resources Development Coun- 
cil will be conducting a needs analysis at each 
institution for the mentally retarded and handi- 
cappe<l. The analysis will determine^ what kinds of 
tracing programs and opportimities would be 
mosf effective and the extent to which CETA 
resources can be used. Five of the States surveyed 
are funding statewide on-the-job training pro- 
grams for handicapped and retarded citizens. One 
St-ate is ushig a small portion of its State services 
J, rant to staff the Governor's Committee on the 
Handicapped. Steps have been taken to assure that 
handicapped and mentally retarded citizens are 
considered in setting priorities for use of CETA 
funds. Successful implementation of current State 
efforts may serve as models for other State and 
local prime sponsors' initiatives. 



Coordination and Comprehensive Manpower Planning 



Coordination between prime sponsors and pro- 
giams funded by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare appears at this stage of CETA 
implementation to be concentrated on referral 
systems, subcontracts for delivery of delineated 
program services, and agreements for purchase of 
services on an as-needed basis. 

CETA funds can potentially serve as leverage 
to promote interagency coordinated planning and 
active State manpower policy direction. This 
potential leverage has not yet been significantly 
exploited. Thus far, State prime sponsor relation- 



ships with local prime sponsors and other State 
agencies are still in the formative stage. 

Pursuant to CETA sections 106 and 107 man- 
dates, Governors and designated staff have the 
responsibility to foster planning coordination 
among the major CETA and non-CETA man- 
power agencies. Some of the factors inhibiting 
State movement toward coinprehensive planning 
systems encompassing programs funded by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
include: The orgaiu/.ational locus of the Cover 
nors' manpower staffs and related manpower 
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agencies; lack of awareness or confusion about 
CETA among State agencies; Federal program 
legislation, regulations, and program planning 
gtddelines, as well as inexperience related to the 
lack of comprehensive manpowerAuman reeourcee 
planning models. The brief period of time that has 
passed since implementation of CETA has also 
limited the extent of such broad-gaged planning 
systems development. Most prime sponsors have 
been preoccupied witJi submitting program 
operating phms sjid developing service delivery 
contacts. As these more immediate tasks ease, it is 
expected that attention will be given to coordina- 
tion of all related manpower programs through 
the development of information systems and coor- 
dination-processes supportive of comprehensive 
planning. 

Some of the methods by which prime sponsors 
may promote the development of comprehensive 
planning encompassing planning for Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare manpower and 
. manpower-related programs include the activities 
discussed below. These are based on actual initia- 
tives that have been taken, are being taken, or are 
being planned for by some Governors' offices and 
related State manpower agencie^. 

The most prevalent method of promoting com- 
prehensive planning involves the use of State Man- 
power Services Councils (SMSC's) or other execu- 
tive level manpower and human resources task 
forces as coordination mechanisms. Because of the 
time constraints placed upon CETA prime spon- 
sors to formally appoint advisory councils and 
simultaneously develop their plans, SMSC par- 
ticipation iti fiscal 1975 CETA planning was 
limited to the areas of strategic and operational 
planning decisions. Generally, council involve- 
\ ment in fiscal 1975 decis\pnmaking took place in 
jurisdictions in which chief elected officials began 
. early organizing efforts in anticipation of CETA 
or used previous CAMPS councils for fiscal 1975 
CETA transition. Prime sponsors have indicated 
that councils will become more involved in the de- 
velopmental stages of fiscal 1976 plans. 

Specific steps being taken by State prime spon- 
sors to promote more active SMSC participation, 
as well as to promote coordination with related De- 
partment of Health. Education, and Welfare State 
grantee plans, in- .dde the formation of SMSC 
subcommittees and task forces to address compre- 
hensive planning needs and issues. For example, 
subcommittees on pro^rram planning and review 
(CETA and non-CETA), intergovernmental af- 



fairs, and plans and coordination have been estab- 
lished to serve coordinative purposes. Early in- 
dications from CETA demonstrate that, on some 
councils. State agency representatives are quite 
willing to cooperate in establishing an open CiETA 
program decisionmaking process; however, they 
are often less willing to assure that their own 
agency planning processes will be open to increased 
input from chief elected officials. To a degree, • 
Federal program legislation and regulations limit 
this involvement. Nevertheless, flexibility does 
exist i^nd, as a few States are demonstrating, op- 
portunities for increasing chief elected officials\ 
planning inputs can be exploited. 

In one State, an interagency coordination task 
force has been^ formed, building on a 3-year effort 
led by the Governor's office, to coordinate education 
and training programs. This task force recently 
developed a memorandum of understanding con- 
cerning coordination in planning that has been 
signed by the heads of the major employment, 
education, and social service agencies in the State. 
This memorandum lays the foundation for devel- 
opment of information exchange systems and in- 
teractive State and local pi anning . processes which _ 
meet Federal, State, and local requirements, while 
also promoting coordination and optimal use of 
all State, Federal, and local resources for increas- 
ing employability and employment opportunities. 

Under the leadership of several Governors' of- 
fices, the State budgetary process has been or will 
be used as a means through which State and/or 
local elected officials may impact on State agency 
plans for the purposes of improving manpower 
program coordination at all governmental levels. 
Ijocal elected officials will be asked to indicate how 
each of the major State agency programs can con- 
tribute toward meeting locally identified man- 
power and human resources needs and priorities. 
This in turn may promote the development of 
State and local grantee plans that reflect and 
respond to locally identified service needs and 
priorities. 

State budget- related process<^s provide^ local 
elected officials with the opportunity to more ef- 
fectively coordinate their CETA programs with 
related programs operating in their jurisdictions. 
The eflfectiveness of these processes could be in- 
creased, perhaps, through the development of a 
policy that would require review of State agency 
plans providing manpower services against elected 
officials' recommendations and needs assessments. 
Furthermore, State approval for State funding. 
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including State matching for Federal funds, could 
be made contingentupen such reviews. Under such 
a system, if significant differences exist Between the 
State plan and local recommendations, the State 
and local area would negotiate a compromise prior 
to plan approval. 

Another coordination tool available to State and 
local chief elected officials is the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget Circular A-95 process, which 
permits Governors an(^ local elected officials to 
comment on a broad ra^nge of manpower, educa- 
tion, and human resourc^ grant applications prior 
to approval for funding. Circular A-95 has the 
potential to be an effective mechanism for promot- 
ing coordination during the planning and devel- 
opment stage if elected officials, working with the 
technical assistance and'^approval of local. State, 
and Federal agencie.s, realize this and make the 
system work to fullest advantage. Experience in- 
dicates, though, that officials and reviewere often 
do not take maximum advantage of its coordina- 
tion potential. 

Another mechani.sm that States are using to 
establish interagency manpower program coordi- 
nation and to facilitate setting pf common objec- 
tives and joint decisionmaking is adoption, to the 
extent possible, of common substate planning 
boundaries for all related manpowenjand human 
resources programs. Ideally, such boundaries 
would be defined on a labor market basis. How- 
ever, in many cases, substate CETA manpower 
areas conform to regional clearinghouse (A-95) 
boundaries which wre established by States prior 
to CETA on the basis of economic, political, and 
social criteria. Some States Jiave been attempting 
to realine- educational program and employment 



scrviQe boundaries to conform with these State- 
established areas, but legislative and administra- 
tive constraints prohibit or make some changes 
infeasible. ,i 

Those States serving as the sole CETA prime 
sponsor have more opportunity for coordinating 
CETA substate areas with existing State-estab- ^ 
lished boundaries. States with local CETA prime 
sponsors are limited in alining all substate areas 
along existing boundaries, for they have authority 
to affect only the balance-of-State area, Substate 
CETA planning areas in some of these States, 
tlierefore, do not conform with any other program- 
planning boundaries. In these cases, the develop- 
ment of coordinated planning, including pro- 
grams of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and other agencies, will require the 
concerted efforts of local and State prime sponsors 
and Federal. personnel to support prime sponsor 
initiatives. 

The discussion above indicates that elected of- 
ficials have considerable opportuniti^ to enhance 
compreliensive planning through creative use of 
existing mechanisms. To help* State prime spon- 
sors and the SMSC^s respond to Ihe opportunities 
inherent in sections 106 and lOt, the department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare ^and the De- 
partment of Labor will provide technical assist- 
ance to aid them in gaining full benefit from the 
flexibility of existing systems. In those cases where, 
new systems developments or legislative and/or 
regulatory modifications may be necessary for the 
establishment of comprehensive planning systems, 
tlie Federal Government will be as responsive as 
possible to tlie articulated needs of State and local 
governments. 



Legislative Prospectus 



Section 705(b) of CETA, as amended, requires 
that the Department of Health, Education, and 
^ Welfare report on tlie need for further legisl- 
ation that m£Ly_be required to assure eflfective co- 
ordination and utilization of community colleges, 
area vocational and technical scliools and other 
vc^^ational education agencies and institutions, and 
vocational reliabilitation agencies in the provision 
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of training and supportive services under CETA 
and related acts, • • 

In response to this mandate, the Of&ce of Man* 
power will make recommendations concerning the 
inclusion of comprehensive fflSTIhing language 
consistent with CETA in departmental manpower 
or manpower-related legislative initiatives. Addi- 
tionally, departmental legislation and regulations 
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will be ^assessed to assure that, at a minimum, 
departmental program statutes do not preclude 
comprehensive manpower planning initiatives by 
prime sponsors. Analysis of legislative initiatives 
and existing legislation and regulations will focus 
on the emphafas given to chief elected olficial 
input into decisionmaking, the g\ibematorial re- 
view and signoff role, the timing of planning 
procesbcs and plan submissions, the uniformity of 



plan formats, potential overlap or need for coordi- 
nation in the responsibilities of advisory councils, 
and Federai^enew and approval mechanisms. All 
departmental legislative analysis, review, and de- 
velopment efforts will have the objective of in- 
creasing comprehensive planning capabilities in 
order to improve the effectiveness of employability 
services to populations in need. 



Conclusion 



CETA presents new opportunities and chal- 
lenges to State and local elected officials to develop 
comprehensive manpower plans for their com- ' 
nmnities. The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in cooperation with the Department 
of I-#abor, is establishing technical assistance sys- 
tems to support prime sponsors in developing 
program linkages that promote more efficient and 
comprehensive service delivory to manpower pro- 
gram enrollees. The Department views fiscal 1S>75 
primarily as the organizational phase for develop- 
ment of these support systems. In the future, 
departmental personnel, particularly at the re- 



gional l0\'el, will provide technical assistances on 
health, education, and/or welfare programs at the^ 
request of prime sponsors. National and regional 
office staff will continue to jointly develop and dis- 
tribute teclmical assistance materials on coordina- 
tion of CETA programs with 'Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare programs to 
prime sponsors. Future reports to Congress, on 
the extent of CETA coordination with health, 
education, and/or welfare pi-ogi-ams should be 
more analytical and complete, given longer expe- 
rience with, and inci-eascd knowledge of, CETA 
im\)lementiition activities. 
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APPENDIX A 



Memorcmdum o( Asreement Between the Department o( Labor 
and the Deportment o( Health, Educotion, and We 
Concernins the Roles and Responsibilities of the Department 

. o( Health, Education, and Welfare Under the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act of 1973 

This Memorandum of Agreement is to define and clarify the roles and 
responsibilities of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
carrying out its functions under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) and the relationships of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare with the Department of Labor with regard to that 
and related legislation. 

L Development and Review of Prime Sponsor Plans: The rules and regu- 
lations (29 CFR 98.34) provide that "The Secretary sl\all consult with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare with respe(5t to arrangements 
for services of a health, education, or welfare character in plans under this 
act. This consultation shall focus on the relationship of such services to be 
delivered under this act with those being delivered under other applicable 
laws for which the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
responsible^" 

A. Purpose: In order to carry out its consultation responsibility under 
titles I and 11 of the QETA as mandated in section 306 and 29 CFR 98.34, 
HEW will participate with the DOL in the review of all title I and title II 
prime sponsor plans which contain planning arrangements for services of 
a health, education, or welfare character. These services include but are not 
limited to basic or general education; educational programs conducted for 
offenders; institutional training, vocational rehabilitation, health care, child 
care, and other supportive services; and new careers and job restructuring in 
the health, education, and welfare professions.- 

HEW will also assist DOIj in providing technical assistance to prime 
sponsors in the development of those aspects of their plans relating to the 
aforementioned services. Assistance will be provided to : 

— ^Insure that the prime sponsor is provided with full information 
relating to the nature of services of a health, education, and welfare 
character ; to assist him in determining levels of quality and standards of 
service arrangements; and 
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—Assist the prime spjonsqr in the coordination of CETA- funded pro- 
grams with HEW-futided manpower and manpower supportive service 
programs as well as the jointly funded HEW-Labor WIN program ; and 
to develop recommendations, as appropriate, for use by the Departpient 
of Labor, the prime sj/onsors, and other affected agencies. 

Plans will be reviewed for : 

1 

— ^The level of quality and standards of programs and services of a 
health, education, or welfare nature ; 

—The utilization of existing facilities and delivery systems providing 
services of a health, education, or welfare character and, in instances 
where the prime sponsor does not plan to utilize such facilities, reasons 
will be reviewed and! appropriate comments and recommendations will 
be developed ; and 



— Prime sponsor recommendations concerning HEW-funded programs 
anS delivery systems. Following review, HEW will initiate those 
actions necessary for! the improvement of program coordination and 
' effectiveness. ^ 

B. Procedures: The HEW piwision of technical a^istance and the review 
of title I and title II prime sponsor plans will include the following pro- 
cedural steps: I I 

— ^The HEW Regional Director will coordinate the provision of all 
HEW technical assistance to prime sponsors relative to CETA and 
prior to' onsite visits will advise, the appro{^Viate Assistant Regional 
Director for Manpcjwer (ARDM) of arrangements for the HEW 
technical assistance, j DOL will advise the /HEW Regional Director 
' when it receives a request from a prime sponsor for assistance in devel- 
oping programs, policies, or plans in areas jof -HEW concern. 

— Immediately uponireceiving a prime sponsor plan, or drafts thereof, 
t the Assistant Regional Director for Manpower will provide a copy to 
the Regional Director, HEW, for review and jjomment. 

— ^Within 2 weeks of receipt of each primi sponsor plan, the HEW 
Regional Director will provide comments lo the Assistant Regional , 
Director for Manpo\\^er; the absence of a response within 2 weeks will 
he considered as a "no; comment." \ 

— Prior to approval 6f a prime sponsor's plany the ARDM will advise 
the HEW Regional Director of the extent to which HEW's comments 
will be incorporated in the approval plan and tne reasons for rejection 
pf specific recommendations. HEW followup action needed, if anjr, 
1 will be.defined in this communication. \ 

-Upon request of the ARDM, the Regional Director, HEW, will 
initiate any followup action required with the prime sponsor. \ 

-The Regional Direc;tor, HEW, will initiate aily followup action 
required with HEW grdntees. \ 

C. Supplemental Agreements: To facilitate full achievciment of the pur- 
poses of this part, HEW iRe^onal Directors and DOL ARDM's may 
develop any supplementary Administrative agreements they see fit that are 



consistent with thia agreement and the provisions and intent of the 
legislation. 

To facHkate coordination of manpower activities, HEW regional offices 
will provid^lle DOL ARDM with an opportunity to review and comment 
on those plansvsubmitted by HEW State grantees which contain provisions 
for manpower and manpower-related services to prime sponsor areas (indi- 
cated in sections 106(b) (7) (B) and 107(b) (1) ). 

II. HE^y Consultation Under Title III: Section 306 of the legislation 
requires that ^The Secretary of Labor shall consult with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, with respect to arrangements for services 
of a health, education, or welfare character under this act, and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfere shall solicit the advice and com- 
ments of State educational agencies with respect to education services. Such 
services include but are not limited to basic or general education; educa- 
tional programs conducted for offenders; institutional training; health 
care, child care, and other supportive services; and new careers and job 
restructuving in the health, education, and welfare professions." 

A. Purpose: To carry out the CETA mandate in section 306 for HEW 
consultation' on title IIIA program arrangements of a health, education, 
or welfare character. 

B. Procedures: HEW consultation with DOL on title IIIA programs 
will proceed as follows : i 

—To the extent that DOL retains authority for title III activities 
at the national office level, the HEW consultation responsibilities^ will 
be retained by the Office of the Secretary. To the extent that DOL 
delegates authority to the ARDM, HEW will delegate consultation 
responsibility to the Regional Director, HEW. 

— Programs that are administered in a mode similar to titles I and II 
(e.g., through stipulated eligible sponsors) will be handled under the 
procedural arrangements set forth in part I of this agreement. 

— Programs administered through various applicants on an ad hoc 
project basis will be handled as follows: At the inception of the devel- 
opment of a directly funded title III program, project, or other 
arrangement requiring HEW consultation, DOL will notify the Office 
of the Secretary, HEW, or the Regional Director as appropriate and 
arrange for direct staff involvement from HEW in assisting in and/or 
advising on the development of those components of a health, education, 
or welfare character. At least 2 weeks prior to a funding decision by 
DOL, the proposal or application will be provided to the Office of the 
Secretary-or-the appropriate HEW Regional Director (s) for review 
and comment. The absence of a response within 2 weeks ^''^l be con- 
sidered as a "no comme^^^ ^ _ 

Prior to funding action, the appropriate DOL office will communicate 
with its HEW counterpart the extent to which the HEW comments were 
considered in designing, developing, and approving the funded activity. 

III. HEW Approval Responsibilities Under Title IIIA: Section 306 
further provides that "When the Secretary of Labor arranges for the 
provision of basic education and vocational training directly^ursuant to 
the provisions of this title, he shall obtain thfe approval of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for such arrangements." 
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A. Purpose: In oraer to carry out his responsibility for approval A all 
direct arrangements inadft by the Secretary of DOL for the provision of 
basic education and vocational training pursuant to the provisions of title 
III, the Secretary, HEWj or his designee will work with DOL in develop- 
ing the arrangements for such services. Early involvement of HEW will 
be necessary to assure that the services include the highest quality of basic 
education and vocational training provided by the most capable delivery 
agents. Also, such early consultation with HEW can promote coordination 
with the activities of HEW grantees funded under other authorities. 

B. Procedures: HEW's apprpval responsibility with respect to title IIIA 
will be exercised as follows : 

—The same process will be followed as is set, forth in IIB except that 
any programs which have a. basic education or vocational education 
component may be funded by DOL only after the Secretary of HEW 
or his designee has provided a signed approval to the appropriate office 
of DOL (regional or national) . j 

—In not more than 2 weeks from the date a final program prqjjosal 
ready for funding is submitted to HEW for approval, HEW;will 
respond in writing indicating such approval or its disapproval, or 
specific amendments in this program proposal it deems necessary. 

IV. HEW Coixsultation Responsibilities Relative to Arrangements for 
Technical Assistance and Training Under National O-fJice Direction: 
Section 315 states that "The Secretary, in consultation with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and other appropriate officials, where 
appropriate, shall provide directly or through grants, contracts, or other 
arrangements, preservice and inservice training for specialized, supportive, 
and supervisory or other personnel and technical assistance which is needed 
in connection with the programs established under this act." 

A. Purpose: To effectively carry out his responsibilities for consultation 
with the Secretary, DOL, in accordance with section 315, the Secretary, 
HEW, will be directly involved with DOL at all stages in assessing the need 
for such activity, planning and developing the approach,"and participating 
in providing the technical assistance or training. 

B. Procedures: 

—At the national office level, DOL will inform the Office of the Sec- 
retary, HEW, at the inception of plans for providing technical assistance 
and/or training and will solicit the participation and recommendations 
of HEW in developing the plans. 

—The Secretary, HEW, will provide assistance to DOL in flie develop- 
ment.'of training or technical assistance proposals and to the extent 
necessary willparticipate in the implementation. - -• ^ 

— For activities of this nature developed at the regional level, the 
HEW Regional Director will be invited to participate in a similar man- 
ner as outlined for the national office. 

V. HEW Agreement on Arrangements for Institutional Training in 
Research and E<&D Projects Under Title IIIB: Section 311(b) provides in 
part that "The Secretary shall establish a program of experimental, devel- 
opmental, demonstration, and pilot projects, through grants to or contracts 



with public or private nonprofit organizations, or through contracts with 
otlier ;^rivatc organizations, for the purpose of improving tecliniques and 
demonstrating the effectiveness of specialized methods in meeting the man- 
power, employment, and training problems .... In carrying out this sub- 
section with respect to programs designed to provide employment and train- 
ing opportunities for low-income people, the Secretary shall consult with 
such otlier agencies as may be appropriate. Where programs under this 
section require institutional training, appropriate arrangements for such 
training shall be agreed to by the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare.-' 

A. Purpose: To carry out this mandate, HEW will be directly involved 
througliout the development of such projects in order to insure quality 
training and coordination with HEW research and demonstration activities 
in institutional training. 

B. Procedures: Tlie HEW agreement with DOL on institutional trainings 
arrangements pursuant to section 311 will be secured through the procedures 
prescribed in parts HB and IIIB of this agreement. 

VI. Cooperation of the Commissioner of Education With Respect to Model 
Community Vocational Schools and Skill Centers: Section 413(c) states 
tliat "In order to determine whether upgraded vocational education schools 
could eliminate or substantially reduce the school dropout problem, and to 
demonstrate how communities could make maximum utilization of existing 
educational and training facilities, the Secretary, in cooperation with the 
Commfssioncr of Education, shall enter into one or more agreements with 
State educational agencies to pay the cost of establishing and operating 
model community vocational education schools and skill centers." 

A. Purpose: To fulfill the CETA mandate in section 413(c) the Secretary, 
DOL, and the Commissioner of Education will cooperate in developing and 
entering into these agreements to insure arrangements compatible with OE 
procedures and standards. In addition, such cooperation should promote 
coordinatio:^ and prevent duplication of efforts undertaken under part E 
(Residential Vocational Education — Demonstration Schools) and part 1 
(Curriculum Development in Vocational and Technical Education) of the 
Vocational Education Act. 

B. Procedures: Cooperation between the Department of HEW and the 
Department of Labor concerning model vocational schools and skills centers 
pursuant to section 413(c) will proceed as follows : 

—The national office, DOL, will notify the Office of the Secretary, 
HEW, when a decision is reached to enter into agreements with State 
educational agencies to pay the^ost of establishing and operating model 
community vocational schools and skill centers. 

— ^The Office of the Secretary Avill immediately communicate this infor- 
mation to^he Connmssioner of Education, who will des ignate staff to 
work closely with DOL in dev^joping all components of the agreements 
with the State education agencies. 

— The Commissioner of Education will jointly sign the agreement for 
the establishment of model scliools with the Department of Labor and 
the State education agency. 

—The Commissioner of Education will assist the DOL in monitoring 
and; evaluating tlie model schools. 



VII. EE'W OoncurreTice in the Development of a Job Corps Oertification 
System: Section 408(c) states that "Arrangements for education shall, to 
the extent feasible, provide opportunities for qualified enrollees to obtain 
the equivalent of a certificaf . of graduation from high school. The Secre- 
tary, with the concurrence of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, shall develop certificates to be issued to enrollees who have 
satisfactorily completed their services in the Job Corps and which will 
reflect the enrollees' level of educational attainment." 

A. Purpose: To fulfill the CETA responsibility in section 408(c), HEW's 
experience in developing educational attainment measurement criteria will 
contribute to the development of a standardized and publicly acceptable 
certification ^stem. 

B. Procedures: HEW concurrence with DOL on the development of Job 
Corps certificates pursuant to section 408(c) will proceed as follows: 

—The national office level, DOL, will designate staff to work jointly 
with staff appointed by the Secretary of HEW in the development of 
a Job Corps certificate system. 

—The Secretary of HEW, or his designee, and the Secretary of Labor 
will jointly approve the certificates to be issued by DOL. 

VIII. HEW Consultation on Regulations: HEW will be consulted et 
the national office level by the Department of Labor with respect to any 
amendments to CETA regulations relating to matters of a health, educa- 
tion, or welfare nature. 

(Signed) Peter J. Brennan, 

Secretary of Labor. 
June 5, 197 If. 

(Signed) Frank Caklucci, 
Acting Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Judy 25, 197 k. 
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APPENDIX B 

Report to the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare and to the H^^^^ 
Committee on Education and Labor, as Specified in CETA, Section 312(f) 



In compliance with section 312(f) of the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) of 1973 (Public Law 93-203), this is a 
report on the results of the Secretary of Labor's 
efforts to meet the requirements specified in sec- 
tions 312(a), (b), (c), and, (d) of CETA. The 
report deals primarily with the Department of 
Labor's efforts to impiwe labor market informa- 
tion for States and local areas; to develop reliable 
methods of producing more statistically accurate 
data on unemployment, imderemployment, and 
labor demand; to develop preliminary data for an 
annual statistical measure of labor market-related 
economic hardship in the Nation; and to develop 
methods of establishing and maintaining, more 
comprehensive household budget data at different 
levels of living. ^' 



L COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF LABOR 
MARKET INFORMATION 

The System Prior to CETA Enactment 

The Department of Labor has had longstanding 
responsibility for the development, analysis, and 
dissemination of labor market information 
(LMI). Much of this information is provided 
through the Bureau of I^abor Statistics (BIjS) 
and is generally national in scope. These vital 
national data have been augmented by the tradi-^ 
tional State- and local-area-oriented work of the 
Manpower"Admimstratibrrahd its affiliated State 
employment security agencies ( SESA's). There is 
rather general agi-e^ement that a comprehensive 
LMI system should include, at a minimum, the 
following types of data : Labor force, unemploy- 
ment, and employment; labor supply; labor 



demand; wages; and demographic and socio- - 
economic characteristics. Prior to CETA, how- 
ever, the combined output of the BLS, the Man- 
power Administration, and the SESA's did not 
constitute a comprehensive labor market informa- 
tion system — either substantively or geograph- 
ically. • 
The following i)aragraphs summarize the nature 
and scope of the LMI system prior to the enact- 
ment of CETA: 

fiureau of labor Sfaf/sfics. Among the Bureau's 
regular ongoing activities that support the imple- 
mentation of section 312(a) are the following key 
programs: 

1. Analyses of labor force, employment, and 
unemplojmient data, collected for BLS by the 
Census Bureau in the Current Papulation Surv^ey 
(CPS). The CPS data are analyzed monthly and, 
in addition, special labor force studies are pre- 
pared on topics of particular interest, including 
analyses of the earnings and work experieShoe of 
subgroups of the population. 

2. Preparation of the biennial Occupationcd 
Outlook Handbook^ which currently describes the 
national employment outlook, earnings, working 
conditions, advancement opportunities, and other 
factors for some 850 occupations and 30 major 
industries. 

3. Development of the national indiistry-occupa- 
tibn^ employment matrix, as well as the method- 
ology for developing occupational projections, as 
described in ISe Bureau's series of publications 
titled T&morrow^s Manpower Needs^ 

Cooperative federahState Programs. In addition, 
BLS participates in several cooperative Federal- 
State programs that involve the Manpower Ad- 
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ministration and the affiliated State employment 
security agencies (SESA's). These cooperative 
programs have been in operation for many y.ears 
and are basic to the implementation of section 312 
(a) . They include the following : 

1, The Local Area Unemployment Statistics pro- 
gram, in which Stat6 and area estimates of 
labor force and unemployment are prepared by 
the cooperating States, uses the methodology pre- 
scribed by the Bureau of I^bor Statistics with 
support, guidance, and technical assistance pro- 
vided by the BLS regional offices. The SESA's 
have been providing State and selected local area 
unemployment estimates on a monthly or bi- 
monthly basis since the late 1940's, but only since 
1973 has the BLS had responsibility for the esti- 
mating methodology. 

2, The Current Employment Statistics program 
is one of the Nation's oldest LMI programs and 
provides data each month on nonagricultural wage 
and salary employment by industry for the 
Nation, each State, and over 100 major labor mar- 
ket areas. This program also provides detailed 
information on weekly earnings, average hourly 
earnings, and weekly hours. 

3, The Labor Turnover Statistics program is 
designed to provide information on the accessions 
and separations of employees by industry in the 
manuf actuiing, minii ^, and communication indus- 
tries each month for the Nation, most States, and 
over 100 labor market areas. 

Manpower Adminltf ration. The Department's 
Manpower Administration (and its predecessor 
agencies) and the affiliated State agencies have en- 
gaged in many L^II activities, originally under- 
taken to provide the information necessary for the 
proper development, administration, and evalua- 
tion of the public employment service and unem- 

,*ployment insurance activities carried out by the 
States.'^As a result, the States have long been re- 
sponsible for collecting and providing information 

^under the cooperative^tatistical-programs^as^elh 
as for supplying statistics on opportunities for 
employment and other job-related information, 

, This type of L^I is essential to carrying out such 
le^slation as tK^JWagner-Peyser Act, the Public 
Works and Econoci^ Development Act, the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946, the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, the Vocational Education 
Act (and similar measut^es), and the recently en- 



acted Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act. 

State labor market information activities have 
also included preparing and disseminating peri- 
odic State and area labor market reports and news- 
letters; providing LMI on request to employers, 
unions, government agencies, and the general pub- 
lic on a wide variety of subjects, such as occupa- 
tional wage rates; and preparing reports on total 
insured employment and wages and the correct 
categorization of these records by industry, labor 
supply availability, and industry employment 
trends. In addition. State agencies have prepared 
monthly work force and unemployment estimates 
for all States and Puerto Rico and for 150 major 
labor areas, annual reports for vocational educa- 
tion agencies concerning occupations for wl^ch 
training is recommended, and occupational wage 
surveys for States and areas. 

Compuforizod Job Placomonf AtfMfiot. An im- 
portant related activity carried out by the States, 
althcTugh not an LMI activity as such, is the com- 
puterized job placement system* The job banks es- 
tablished and operated by the SESA's use com- 

^puters to produce daily updated listings of all job 
orders given to the job bank and thus allow wide- 
scale dissemination of information about available 
openings. As recent evaluations have shown, such 
dissemination can produce significant increases in 
placements. Analysis of the job bank listings is 
administratively useful in facilitating effective 
dispersal of local pffices and has led to the develop- 
ment of self-service Job Information Services for 
job-ready applicants. Currently, 43 States are 
operating job banks on a statewide basis, and all 
but one of the major standard metropolitan statis- 
tical areas have local job banks. Montana is the 
only Sta^te with no job bank, and ^ap Francisco is 
the only major metropolitan area without one. 

In addition, six computerized job-matching ex- 
periments are underway, involving the developing 

__and_testing_of^prototype Jfiorkerrjobjnatching, 
systems to supplement the job bank operations. 
The main phases of the matching systems are now 
operational and will be evaluated in July 1975. 
Assuming that this evaluation indicates satisfac- 
tory results and funds are available, <'he U.S. Em- 
ployment Servicp plans to start computerized 
matching systems in other States during fiscal 
1976. 
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Chongos in IMI Activities in Support of CETA 

The implementation of CETA has added new 
responsibilities to the Department's ongoing LMI 
programs. First, the act uses fonnulas that re; 
quire specific infomation on labor market condi- 
tions us the basis for allocation of funds to local 
prime sponsois of manpower programs. Second, 
the new administrative system created by the act 
increases demand for LMI from the CETA prime 
sponsors, who are assigned planning and opera- 
tional responsibility for comprehensive local man- 
power programs. Although earlier manpower 
programs also relied on LMI for allocation and 
planning purposes, the information required was 
generally annual data for States and for planning 
areas larger than the individual political jurisdic- 
tions that CETA prime sponsors typically cover. 

In conti-ast, the allocation of CETA resources 
to States and localities requires estimates of the 
size of the labor force, the number of unemployed, 
and the numbers of adults in low-income families 
more frequently and in much finer geographic de* 
tail than ever before necessary. 

In view of the increased reliance on, and added 
import4ince of. LMI for manpower activities, 
existing LMI Jictivities Imve been subjected to 
intensive scrutiny and review so that proper steps 
could be taken to continue the development of a 
comprehensive LMI system. Much of the LMI 
already available had been developed piecemeal 
over time in i-esponse to individual program, re- 
quirements. Duplication and overlap therefore 
resulted in some types of LMI, while gaps were 
left elsewhere, particularly in information on 
local communities. The Department is now aiming 
at the development of one basic coordinated LMI 
system capable of meeting the general informa- 
tion needs of all manpower programs, as well as 
the specific requirements of each program. Al- 
thouprh the comprehensive LMI system will be 
based largely on existing LMI programs, present 
components aiti being thoroughly reviewed and 
^_ m odified as necessary. 

As a result of the comprehensive review of ex- 
isting LMI activities, several important changes 
weit) made in 1974. One vvas the decision to ter- 
minate the job vacancy component of the Job 
Oix»nings-I>abor Turnover Statistics program. 
This decision was made bec>ausc the pilot job 
openings system did not yield job vacancy data 
useful to the cooperating SESA's in planning and 
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job placement activities. Moreover, the data were 
not adequate to meet the information requirements 
of economic analysts. As a result, the monthly 
collection of job vacancy data ceased in 1974, and 
the resources previouslj^ allocated for the effort 
were utilized ts> expand the developing Occupa- 
tional Employment Statistics pi-ogram. 

Other changes made during 1974 as a result of 
the review of LMI activities involved four pro- 
gram areas: (1) I^bor force information; (2) 
manpower planning information; (3) the Occu- 
pational Employment Statistics program; and 
(4) the Occupational Information System. Each 
of these LMI program areas is reviewed in the 
following paragraphs: 

Labor Force Information* The enactment of CETA 
has required a significant expansion in the de- 
velopment and collection of labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment information. Although 
such data were previously developed by the 
SESA's for all States and Puerto Rico plus 160 
major hhov market areas (and periodically for 
approximately 900 other, mostly smaller, labor 
market areas), as indicated in the previous sec- 
tion, a significant expansion was made in 1974 in 
order to satisfy the need for the CETA-mandated 
comprehensive labor market information system. 
In 1074, coverage was extended to all CETA prime 
sponsor jurisdictions and title II areas of sub- 
stantial unemployment. This expanded coverage 
was achieved with temporary reporting arrange- 
ments. It was scheduled for overhauling in 1975, 
before enactment of the Emergency Jobs and Un- 
employment Assistance Act (Public Law 93-567) 
and the Emergency Unemployment Compensation 
Act (Public Law 93-572) placed additional heavy 
requirements on the system for montlily data on 
more jurisdictions. 

Consequently, the system will be expanded in 
1975 to provide selected data on the Virgin Islands, 
plus about 270 major labor market areas (gen- 
erally conforming with standard metropolitan 
statistical ■areas,„or^MSA:s.)_j_ox er 500 compc h. 
nent counties and* cities of these labor market 
areas; and over 400 CETA prime sponsors (gen- 
erally cities and counties with populations of 
100,000 or more). Also included are the more than 
850 CE i A title II areas of substantial unemploy- 
ment; 600 cities or counties with populations^ of 
50,000 to 99,91>9 (CETA program agents) ; and 
about 400 to 500 smaller labor market areas classi- 
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fied as areas of substantial unemployment under 
other Federal assistance programs, such as De- 
fense Manpower Policy 4 and the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act. In short, 
in order to meet the national program needs for 
data on the number of unemployed and the rates 
of unemployment, monthly estimates will be re- 
ported for each major political subdivision— city, 
county, etc. — in the entire Nation. 

The accuracy of labor force and unemployment 
data for all these places is particularly important 
for two reasons: Their use in the CETA alloca- 
tion formula and their role as a basic indicator of 
economic and labor market conditions. A contin- 
uing effort is being made to improve the quality 
of these estimates. To increase the accuracy of the 
data, the Department of Labor devoted $2.75 
million in fiscal 1975 to the initiation of an ex- 
panded national household Current Population 
Survey, which provides the national monthly esti- 
mates of employment and unemployment. The 
expansion now being implemented will provide 
reliable employment and unemployment estimates 
for each State, which will be used both directly 
as inputs into the CETA distribution formulas 

and as Stale-level controls to which Stafte and 

<■ 

local area unemployment data, developed through 
the use of administrative records from the unem- 
ployment insurance (UI) system, will be recon- 
ciled. 

Manpower Planning Information. In order to devise 
manpower programs, planners must have data 
concerning individuals needing manpower serv- 
ices. This information is presently being provided 
in the Annual Manpower Planning Reports 
(AMPR's) prepared by the SESA's, utilizing a 
methodology referred to as the "universe of need." 
This methodology provides estimates for States, 
major labor market areas, and rural areas on the 
size and characteristics of that portion of the popu- 
lation wliljcli can best utilize assistance from man- 
power programs. Information on the universe of 
need currently includes estimates of the number of 
"unemployed individuals, the woyking poor, and~ 
persons who are not in the labor force but would 
be if more and better job opportunities were avail- 
able to them. It also covers disadvantaged persons 
and unemployed Vietnam-era veterans. The esti- 
mates are based primarily on current and projected 
unemployment data; on information drawn from 
the Current Population Survey, which is used to 
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update information from ne decennial census; 
and on administrative data such as those provided 
by the Employment Security Automated Report- 
ing System and the UI program. 

Although tbe universe of need concept was ini- 
tially developed for the SESA's to use in pre- 
paring their annual plans of service, the Man- 
power Administration is currently reviewing this 
methodology to determine where it can be im- 
proved and where specific new techniques are re- 
quired. To assist in this regard, special tabulations, 
will be purchased from the Bureau of t}ie Census 
and a revised methodology developed. It is ex- 
pected that the revised methodology for estimating 
the need for manpo\Ver services will be completed 
early in the fall of 1975. In addition, a handbook 
^ on LMI survey methodology will be prepared for 
use by the SESA's and manpower planners in de- 
veloping the manpower information required for 
the successful operation of manpower programs. 

One type of information not readily available 
on a current basis at present is dat« on the num- 
ber of adults in families at various income levels. 
The most recent available information is from the 
1970 census,^vhich provides data on 1969 incomes. 
Since this information is used in allocating CETA 
title I funds, it is essential that it be kept up to 
date. In addition, updated information on the 
number of adults in families classified by income 
group will be useful in estimating the numbers of 
persons in need of manpower services and train- 
ing. The Bureau of the Census, using data from 
the Current Population Survey, is completing a 
methodology to maintain updated estimates. 

Occupafional Employment Statistics. A key element 
of a comprehensive LMI system involves the de- 
velopment^ of estimates of current and future oc- 
cupational manpower requirements for States and 
substaie areas. The Department's primary effort 
in the development of this information is the Oc- 
cupational Employment Statistics (OES) pro- 
gram. Although the OES surveys were extended 
from to 29 States during 1974, the pro^^ram is 
still incomplete in coverage of States, let alone 
major labor market areas. The program. is de- 
signed to (1) provide occupational profiles of err 
ployment by industry for ^tates and major areas 
as well as for the' Nation; (2) permit national. 
State, and substate projections of future worker- 
skill requirements; and (3) identify emerging and 
disappearing occupations. The availability of such 
information is singularly important in planning 
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and evaluating educational and training programs 
as well as the basic SESA eniploj^ment service and 
unemployment insurance activities. The informa- 
tion resulting from the OES program also helps 
business firms labor organizations keep abreast 
' of changes occurring in the occupational patterns 
of their industries and enables employers to com- 
pare their staffing patterns with those of their 
industry in general. 

The OES program consists of three interrelated 
elements: (1) The pES surveys, (2) the Na- 
tional/State Industry-(gfccupation (I-O) Matrix 1 
System, and (3) occupational projections. These 
three aspects of the OES progi-am may be sum- \ 
marized as follows: - ^ 

1. The OES surveys involve the collection 
from employers of basic. data on current oc- 
cupational employment. The data are col- 
lected by the participating SESA's, and the 
surveys are presently being carried out over 
a 3-year cycle (manufacturing industries in 
the first year; nonmanufacturing industries, 
e.\cluding trade in the second year; and trade 
in the third year). Thus far, the OES surveys 

-have provided current employment data for 
between 2,000 and 2,500 occupations. When 
the OES program was initiated in 1971, the 
Manpower Administration had sufficient re- 
sources to permit only 15 States to join the 
OES survey portion of the program. Subse- 
quently, it was able to fund 10 additional 
States plus the District of Columbia to take 
part in the surveys. 

• During fiscal year 1075, the Manpower Admin- 
istration utilized resources remaining after termi- 
nation of the Job Openings portion of the Job 
Openings-Labor Turnover Statistics program to 
include 3 more of the largest States— New York, 
PonnsylvaniiV, and Te.xas — bringing the total num- 
ber to. 28 Stages and the District of Columbia. 

2. The 1-0 Matrix System is basically a 
series of tabulations of the occupa tional co m- 
position of industries at the national. State, 

" and substate levels for a given year. At the 
present time, the 1-0 Matrix is ba^sed upon 
data coritained in special tabulations of the 
1970 decennial census, whicli provide employ- 
ment data for approximately 420 do* iled 
occupations, cross-classified by 200 f. ed 
industries and 6 classes of worker categoues. 

ERLC 



Data obtained from the OES surveys will be 
used to update the 1-0 Matrices and expand 
them to incorporate^ additional occupational 
and industry detail. 

3. The States are developing projections of 
occupational requirements for each of the 
State and substate areas. Tliese projections 
are developed by utilizing the data reflecting 
industry- staffing patterns contained in the 
1-0 Matrix System and applying these data 
to industry employment trends for the State 
and for substate areas. During 1974, occu^- 
tional projections were developed by the 
SESA^s for all States and the District of 
Columbia, as well as for over 100 areas with 
populations of 250,000 or more. 

Occupafionaf Information Sysfem. An important 
program initiated by the Department during 1974 
is the Occupational Information System (OIS) 
Grants program. The OIS is intended to encourage 
consortia of State agencies in selected States to 
identify, analyze, appraise, and disseminate 
existing national. State, and local occupational 
information (such as that arising from the OES 
program) in order to more readily meet the infor- 
mational needs of those making vocational choices. 
The primary focus will be on meeting the needs of 
in-sciiool and out-of -school youth entering the job 
market. A further objective of this initiative is to 
promote communication and cooperation between 
the various State and local agencies producing and 
utilizing such occuimtional and labor market 
information, including State employment security 
and education agencies and CETA prime sponsors. . 
Essentially, organizational representation in OIS- 
operating consortia will be similar to that in the 
CETA manpower advisory councils. It is hoped 
that this additional tie-in with State and local 
school authorities will strengthen the CETA/ 
education relationships. 

Nineteen States (Alabama, Calif qrniaj^_Colo- 
mdo, Georgia, Idaho. Maine ,__MassachusettSv 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Texas, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin) plus the District of Columbia 
were each awarded a $5,000 planning grant to 
develop detailed proposals for a State/local 
area OIS operation. These proposals were due 
for review* at the time this report was being 
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written (end 6| January 1975)- About $2.7 - 
million in "seed" .money will be allocated during 
fiscal 1975 to the\8 to 10 States expected to be 
selected to conduct piloT' programs. Each State 
selected will xeceive'|)etween $200,000 and $400,000 
in the. initial year o^ the program. In the second 
year^ the Federal funding will remain at the same 
level as in the initial V^ar; however, this amount 
will represepjb only" apportion of the total OIS 
expenditure. The additional funding necessary 
will be provided from fitate and local revenues, 
including possible user agency fees. In the third 
and fourth years, Federaiyunding will successively 
decline, so that by the end of the fourth y^^t-is 
expected that the OIS will no loTTgerrequire Fed- 
eral support. The States will then have the respon- 
sibility for any funding needed to continue their 
systems. 

Througlr program monitoring, evaluation, and 
other national office activities, the Department 
plans to develop exportable i^oncepts on how to 
develop and implement an information sjrstem 
combining different types an^ levels of labor ^ 
market information useful in marketing vocational 
choices. The items to be covered by the system will 
range from specific local labor irtarket conditions 
to broad occupational descriptions, and informa- 
tion will be made available through a variety of 
media and delivery approaches. \ 

Information on successful models will be made 
available to other States and local areas consider- 
ing thejdevclopmcnt of similar or re|ated systems. 
The OIS program will also be evaluated by the 
Department with a view toward po^ible future 
expansion beyond tlie initial round of^*8 to 10 pilot 
States. . ' \ 

IL . IMPROVEMENT OF UBOR DEMAND 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT DATA \ 

Section :M2(bj jf)f ^ETA_£rovi(l^^^^ "I;i 
-additioirtonlie'montlily national unemployment 
statistics, the Spcret^ry shall develop^ reliable 
methods, ihcluding the' use of selected sample sur- 
veys, to produce more dtatistically accurate data on 
. unemployment, underemployment, and labor 
demand by State, lo(>al, and poverty areas." The 
OES program descried in section I of this report 
is designed to devel(Jj[) statistically accurate data 
on occupational labo^; demand for States arid local 
areas, as well as forrfhe Nation. Comparable data 



Hfor parts of labor market areas would be of ques- 
tionable value, in addition to being very difficult 
to provide and extremely expensive to develop^ 
The-availability-of-jobs-foF- residents of poverty 
areas is not necessarily related to the particular 
geographic boundaries of those areas. Estimates 
of future occupational employment opportunities 
and training needs for poverty or other small 
areas should, therefore Jbe based on the total labor 
market of which the area is a part* 

Significant steps were taken in 1974 to enhance 
the reliability of labor force and unemployment 
estimates for States and local areas. First, a 
methodology for developing local area unemploy- 
ment estimates was introduced. It replaced a 
methodology which had been used, with some 
variations from State -to State, for the past 15 
years. The new methodology included three major 
changes: (1) *It updated the procedures for esti- 
riiating employment and unemployment among 
workers not covered by regular unemployment in- 
surance (such as most State and local employees, 
and agricultural and domestic workers). (2) It 
shifted from the work force to the labor force con- 
cept as a basis for the estimates, i.e., to place of 
residence of the workei^s rather than place of work. 
Place-of-work figures tend to overstate unemploy- 
ment rates in suburban areasSvhere there is heavy 
commuting to the city and to undei*state central- 
city uiieniploynient rates.* (3) It replaced esti- 
mates based on unemployment insurance (UI), de- 
veloped for the largest States and metropolitan 
areas, with figures obtained directly from the na- 
tional liouseliold Current Population Survey. 

Second, as a result of research in the Bureau of 
the Census financed h} the Department of I^bor, 
it will l>e possible to utilize laboi- force data from 
the national household Current Population Survey 
for 8 additional States in JLOTf), thereby raising the 
number of States for which data will be avai^ble 
from 19 in 1974 to 27 in 11^75. The introduction of 
more accuratej>miM 

reduced the sampling err^or for these eight addi- 
tional States, which have a large number of rural 
counties. Further research underway at the Bu- 

* Placc-of-work flgures overstate unemployment rates for suSir- 
bnn areas because suburban residents are counted as employed In 
the central city. Therefore the numbers employed and In the labor 
force In the suburban area are smaller than they would be If these 
residents were counted where they live; and when this smaller 
labor force fljrure Is used to compute the iiuburban unemployment 
rate, the rate Is hlgber. Conversely, cbuntln^ these suburban 
residents 'n the central city raises the labor force figure from 
which the unen ' • lent rate is computed, thereby lowering or 
understating M c-ntraldty unemployment rate. 



reau of the Census may make it possible to develop 
even more reliable estimates for States. 

As previously mentioned, in recognition of the 
urgent need to develop consistent labor force and 
unemployment estimates for all States, the CPS 
will be expaiuled during 1075 to provide highly 
reliable auuunl data for all 50 States. The current 
sample of 47.000 households used for the moutldy 
CPS survey will be augmented by an additional 
13,000 households, bringing the total sample to 
00,000 per mouth, 
j Research on methods of improviug the uuem- 
1 ployment estimates developed from UI operating 
statistics is well underway in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. On the basis of preliminary research 
findings, it appears that a more accurate method 
for producing local area estimates can be de- 
veloped from regression analysis. Experimenta- 
. tion with \iihcv statistical models will continue in 
1975 in an effort to improve the system. 

III. UNDEREMPLOYMENT AND 
ECONOMIC HARDSHIP DATA 

•> 

Section :n2(c) of the Comprehensive Kniploy- 
inent and Training Act of 1073 provides for the 
development of preliminary data for an aimual 
statistical measure, of labor market-related eco- 
nomic hardship. One of the principal difficulties 
in defining "ecoiu)mic hardship" is the fact that no 
fully satisfactory criteria have been established 
for the adequacy of workers' earnings or for the 
total incomes of families. The most commonly 
used standards in the past have been the statutory 
minimum wage, the official Govermneut poverty 
line, ami the HLS family budget. For a variety 
_____oi_reasons. each of these criteria presents majoi- 
problems. There foie. coiibitferable conceptual work 
must be d(>m» iu^lie development of statistics on 
economic liard.ship. When .satisfactorv definitions 
and criteria have U^eu de\elopetl. ways to use these 



in analyzing economic hardship anTl underemploy- 
ment can be examined. * , 



IV. FAMILY BUDGET DATA 

Tn coimection with the requirements of section 
:U2(d) of CETA, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is contimiing to update the existing family budget 
program. The Biii^au is aware that there are 
conceptual aiul statistical 'weaknesses in the esti- 
nmting niethodolog)\ 

The most serious economic limitation of the cur- 
rent family budget series is the content of tlie 
uuirkct baskets. The budgets were designed to be 
normative and were constructed from both estab- 
lished standards and analysis of actual expendi- 
tures. Neither of these is an objective procedure 
but involves the decisions t)f the budgetinaker 
coiu*erning which items are appropriate for the 
three levels of living. Further, the interarea 
indexes are based on a questionable assumption 
about equivalent satisfaction among workei'S and 
their families in different areas. The concepts and 
methodology underlying the /const met ion of the 
current budgets nmst be reviewed, alterimtives 
investigated, and the future outlines of the pro- ^ 
gram formulated. 

Statistically, improvement of the pricing of the 
budget components is of the utmost importance. 
The costs of the components are based upon price 
data that were considered limited, even at the 
time of the original publication of the three 
bmlgets. The intention then was to improve pricing 
procedure during subsequent publication periods, j 
However, no direct pricing for the budget has 
been performed since li)69. with resulting deteri- 
oration of the price data base. 

The BLS has requested ' technical assisfance 
from the Office of ^lanagement and Budget in 
the de\elopment of turmative weights for the 
revision of the current^family budget measures, 
and an interagency committee Jias been estab- 
lished to consider some of these questions. 

\ 
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APPENDIX C 



Report on the Incidence of Uhempioyment Among Offenders, as Required by Section 
705(d) of the Comprehensive employment and Training Act, as Amended 



c , 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training 
' Act (CETA) of 1973 stipulates an iannual com- 
pilation of data on the incidence of unemployment 
a;nohg offenders. Section . 705 (d) of CETA 
provides: 

The Secretary, through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
KhaU annually compile and maintain information on the 
incidence of unemployment ampuR offenders and shall 
publish the results of the information obtained pursuant 
to this subsection in the report required under subsection 
(a) of this section. * 

After exploring this question, the Bureau of 
I-^abor Statistics (BLS) has determined that: (a) 
Comprehensive data oir the labor force status of 
offenders are not presently ftvail;ible; and (b) data 
necessary to satisfy this CETA requirement would 
be exceedingly difficult to obtain. 

Offenders are defined in section 701(a)(6) as 
follows: 

**Oflfender** ^neuns any adnlt or juvenile who is confined 
in any tyjie of correctional institution and also includes 
any individual or juvenilo nssif?ne<l to a community based 
^ facility or subject to pretrial, probationary, or parole or 
other stages of the judicial, correctional, or probationary 
process where inan|)ower training and services may be 
lieneflciah as determined by the Secretary, after consulta* 
tion with judicial, correctional, probationary, or other 
appropriate ajiithorities. 

This definition of offenders, along with provi- 
sions of the act itself, poses serious conceptual and 
operational questions that would have to be 
answered before any survey could be conducted. 

For example, the above definition states that 



only those offenders who can benefit froin man- ^ 
power training should be included. How is tiiis 
determination tobc itiade? Equally important, how 
could offenders be located and identified? Would 
persons be willing to identify themselves as ex- 
offenders, or if ijdentified, would they be willing io 
discuss their labor market experience? Other very 
important questions are: How can the rights of 
persons accused but not yet convicted be protected, 
i.e., should they be included in the proposed statis- 
tics on offenders? Also, how should minors be 
treated — should juveniles be treated the same 
adults? 

Up to this point, these definitional and related 
problems — along with anticipated diffifeulties in 
generating and collecting necessary data, as well 
as the Department's priority needs for funding 
other data — have limited th^ BIvS to a modest 
review of available statistics and solicitation of 
program recommendations from agencies, in more 
direct contact with the criminal justice system. 
The BLS will continue its review of the associated 
problems. This could include the conduct of 
feasibility studies in three important areas, which, 
it is hoped, would provide answers to some of these 
important questions. The three areas would in- 
clude: (1) Developing a universe of offenders for 
s.urvey purposes* (2) developing a proper survey 
questionnaire, and (3) testing the procedures de* 
vftloped. llie Bureau believes that these studies 
might help to provide the basis for compliance 
with the provisions of the act. 
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STATISTICAL APPENDIX . / 

. ^ ^ j 

The Department of Labor is the source of all data in this report unless 
otherwise specified. Prior to July 1959 the labor force data shown m sections 
A and B were published by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. 

information on data concepts, methodology, etc., will be found in appro- 
~~^riat© publications of the Department of Labor, particularly Employment 
and Earnings of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and publications of the 
Manpower Administration. (See also the note which follows on the historic 
comparability of the labor force data.) For those series based on samples, 
. ~ attention is invited to the estimates of sampling variability and sample cover- 

age published in Employment and Earnings, 

Section A includes six new tables (A-7, on employment status of persons 
of Spanish origin; A-8^on employment status of male veterans and non- 
veterans; A-9 and A-10, on employment status of the civilian noninstit: - 
tional population in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas and poverty 
and nonp overt y areas within metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas; and 
A-26 and A-27, on job search methods used by the unemployed). 

Tables in section C (nonagricnlturai establishment data), commencing 
with 1968, have been revised as a result of the adjustment to the March 1973 
benchmark levels. 

Tables D-3 through D-8 liave been substantially revised or included for 
the first time. These tables cover data on State and major labor areas formerly 

' shown in tables D-3 through D~10. Tables D-11 through D-13 have been ; 

omitted this year because annual figures were not available at press tirn^e; 
The F section includes several new tables also. Tables F~ll and F~12 

> provide dat^ by State on individuals served and characteristics of individ- 

uals placed by the U.S. Employment SenMce. Tables F~15, F-16, and F-17 
provide data on veterans, including the number of veteran applicants and 
veterans placed in jobs by the U.S. Employment Service or enrolled in job 
training. 

Tables C-1 and G-2 (productivity data) have been revised from 1968 
forward, with very minor rwisionsjn some earlier years. 

Most time series are sliown from thejfirst year for which continuous or 
relatively continuous data are available, beginning with 1947. Alaska and 
Hawaii are included unle.s«otliei*wise noted. 

Individual items in the tjibles may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Preliminary data are indicated by "p." 
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Note on Historic Comparability of Labor Force Statistics \^ 

Raised lower age limit Beginning with data for 1967, the loweir age hrnit for 
oflScial statistics on persons in the labor forcej was raised from 1^ to 16\years. 
At the same time, several definitions were sharpened to clear up, ambiguities. 
The principal definiti(^nal changes were: (1) Counting as unenjiployed only 
persons wlio were currently available for work and who had engaged in some 
specific jqbseeking activity within the past 4 weeks (an exception to the latter 
condition is made for persons waiting to start a new job in 30 days or waitii^g 
to be recalled from layoff). In the past the current availability test was not 
applied and the time period for jobseeking was ambiguous; (2) counting 
as employed persons who were absent from their jobs in thei survey week\ 
(because of strikes, bad weather, etc.) and who were looking fpr other jobs, \ 
These pei'sons had previously been classified as unemployed; :(3) sharpen- \ 
ing the Questions on hours of work, duration of unemployment, and self- \ 
employn^ent in order to increase their reliability. ■ ^ 

T)iesc changes did not affect the unemployment-rate-by-more than one-fifth 
of a percentage point in either direction, although the distribution of un- 
employment by sex was affected. The number of employed was reduced about 
1 million because of the exclusion of 14- and 15-year-olds. For persons 16 
years and over, the only employment series a.ppreciably affected were those 
relu ing to hours of work and- class of worker. A detailed discussion of the 
changes and their effect on the various series is contained in the February 
1967_issue of Employiiient and Earnings and Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force (the title of^iiiployment and Earnings at that time) . 

The tables in section A have been re\'ised to exclude 14- and 15-year-olds 
. where possible; otherwise, annual averages for 1966 are shown on both the 
old and new bases. Overlap averages for 1966, where pertinent, are also 
shown for the special labor force series in section B. 

Noiicomparability of labor force levels. Prior to the changes introduced in 
1967, there were three earlier periods of noncomparability in the labor force 
data : (1) Beginning 1953, as a result of introducing datn from the 1950 census 
into the estimation prdcedure, population levels were raised by about 600,000 ; 
labor force, total employment, and agricultural employment by about 350,000, 
primarijy affecting the figures for totals and males; other categories were 
relatively unaffected; (2) beginning 1960, the inclusion of Alaska and Hawaii - 
resulted in an increase of about 500,000 in the population and about 300,000 
in the labor force, four-fifths of this in nonagricultural employment; other 
^abor force categories were not appreciably affected; (3) beginning 1962, the 
introduction or figures from the 1960 census reduced tlie population by about 
50,000, labor force and employment by about 200,000; unemployment totals 
were virtually unchanged. 

Ill additit^n, beginning 1972, information from the 1^970 census was jntro- 
,duced into the estimation procedures, producing an increase in the civilian 
noninstitutional population of about 800,000; labor force and employment 
totals were raised by a little more than 300,000, and unemployment levels and 
rates were essentially unchanged. 

A subsequent population adjustment based on the 1970 cx^nsus was intro- 
duced in March 1973. This adjustment affected the white and Negro and other 
races groups but had little effect on totals. The adjustment resulted in the 



reduction of nearly 300,000 in the white p(jpulation and an increase of the 
same nmgnitude in the Negro and other races population. Civilian labor force 
and total employment figures were affected tp a lesser degree; the white 
laA)or force was reduced by 160,000, ^d,the Negro and other races labor force 

'X^se^'by about 210,000. Unemployment levels and rates were not affected 

vSigmficantly. 

' Changes in^joahipatioml classification system. Beginning with 1971, the 
comparability of occupational employment da(H was affected as a result of 
changes in census occupational classifications introduced into the Current 
, Population Survey (CPS). These changes stemmed from an exhaustive re- 
view of the classification system to be used for the 1970 Census of Population. 
This review, the most comprehensive since the 1940 census, aimed to reduce 
the size of large groups, to be more specific about general and "not elsewhere 
classified" groups, and to provide information on emerging significant occu- 
pations. Differences in March 1970 employment levels tabulated on both the^ 
1960 and 1970 classification systems ranged from a drop of 650,000 in opera- 
tives to an increase of 570,000 in service workers, much of which resulted 
from a shift between these two groups; the nonfarm laborers group increased 
by 420,000, and changes in other groups amounted to 220,000 or less. 

An additional major group was created by splitting the operatives category- . 
into two : operatives, except transport, and transport equipment operatives. 
Separate data for these two groups first became available in January 1972. 
At the same time, several changes in titles, as well as in order of presentation, 
were introduced ; for example, the title of the managers, officials, and pro- 
prietors group was changed to "managers and administrators, except farm," 
since only proprietors performing managerial duties are included in the 
category. 

Apart from the effects of revisions in the occupational classification system 
beginning in 1971, comparability of occupational employment data was fur- 
tlier affected in December 1971, when a question eliciting infonnation on 
major activities or duties was added to the monthly CPS questionnaire in 
order to determine more precisely the occupational classification of indi- 
viduals. This change resulted in several dramatic occupational shifts, particu- 
larly from managers and administratorsjto other groups. Thus, meaningful 
comparisons of occupational levels cannot be made between 197-2 and prior 
I)eriod3. However, revisions in the occupational classification system as well 
as in the CPS questionnaire are believed to have had but a negligible impact 
on unemployment rates. 

Additional information on changes jn the occupational classification sys- 
tem of the CPS appears in "Revisions in Occupational Classifications for • 
1971" and "Revisions in the Current Population Survey" in the February 
1971 and February 1972 issues, respectively, of Employment and Earnings. 

State and major labor area information. State and major labor area labor 
force and total unemployment estin^ates (tables D-3, D-4, D-6, and D-7) are 
now based on the concepts and methods used in the Current Population 
Survey* Data for 24 States and 30 labor market areas are taken directly 
from tiie Current i^pulation Survey, and estimation methods for others 
have been modified to more nearly approximate a person by place-of- 
residence concept. During 1975, the Current Population Survey will be 
expanded to provide direct estimates for all States. The data published now 
are not comparable with work force data previously published in the 
Manpmoer Report. 
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TabI* A-1. Employmtnl Status of the Noniiistitutiond Population 16 Y«an and Over, by Sex: Annuol 

Averages, 1947-74 

[Numbers tn thousands) 



Sex and year 



1947.. 
1M8...... 

1949...... 

1950....-..- 

1961...... 

1962...... 

1953 

1954...... 

1955 

1956...... 

1967...... 

1958...... 

1969...... 

-I960 

1961...... 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967...... 

1968 

1969...... 

1970 

1971...... 

1972 

1973 

1974 



Both S£xe3 



Male 



1947 ^ 

1948 /. 

1949...../ 

1950.....] 

1951.....; .: 

1952 V 

1953 \ 

1954...... J 

1955....../ 

1956 5. 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 • . - 

1972..... ...1. 

1973 ' 

1974 

1947 . ... 

1948 

1949 

1950 .- .. 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956.. 

1957 

1958. 

1959.. 

1966... 

1961^......*. 

1962......... 

1963....... . 

1964 

1965 

1966. 

1967 

1968...... 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972. -.. 

1973 

1974 . 



Total 
noninstl- 
tutioual 
popula- 
tion 



103. 418 
104.527 
105.611 
106. 645 
107, 721 
108.823 
110, 601 
111.671 
112. 732 
113,811 
115.065 
116.363 
117,881 
llii.759 
121>343 
122. 981 
125,154 
127, 224 



^97736- 
131. 180 
133.319 
135.562 
137,841 
!40. 182 
WX 596 
145. 775 
14HC263 
15P.827 



51, 
51, 
52, 
52, 
53. 
54, 
W. 
55. 
55, 
56. 
56. 
57, 
58, 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61, 
62, 
63, 
64. 
65. 
66, 
67. 
68. 
69, 
71. 



5J. 450 

53.oas 

53.680 
51.203 
54. 933 
55. 575 
56. 353 
56.965 
57. 610 
58.264 
58.983 
50.723 
60.560 
61.616 
62. 517 
63.355 
61. 527 
65.668 

66, 763 

67. 829 
69.003 
IOi2l7 

,x:ji.476 

72. 774 
74.081 
75.911 
77. 242 
78. 575 



Total labor force, in- 
eluding Armed Forces 



Number 



60,941 
62.080 
62,903 
63.858 
65.117 
65.730 
66.560 
66,993 
68.072 
69.409 
69. 729 
70. 275 
70. 921 
72, 142 
73.031 
73, 442 
74. 571 
75.830^ 

78,893 
80.793 
82, 272 
84.239 
85.903 
86.C'29 
88.991 
91. (HO 
93,240 

44. 258 
44,72a 
45.097 
45. 446 
46.063 
46.416 
47. 131 
47. 275 
47. 488 
47. 914 
47.964 
48. 126 
48.405 
48.870 
49. 193 
49. 395 
49.835 
50.387 
50,946 
51.560 
52.398 
53.030 
53.688 
54. 343 
54.797 
55.671 
56. 479 
57.349 

16.683 
17. 351 
17.806 

18. 412 
19.054 
19.314 

19. 429 
19,718 
20,584 
21. 495 
21.765 
22.149 
22.516 
23. 272 
23.838 
24,i>47 
21, 736 
25. 443 
26.232 
27.333 
28, 395 
29. 242 
30. 551 
31.560 
32. 132 
33.320 
',M.561 
35.802 



r.crcent 
of 

nonlnstt' 
tutional 
popula- 
tion 



58.9 
59.4 
59.6 
59.9 
6a4 
60.4 
6a2 
600 
60.4 
61.0 
60.6 
60.4 
6a2 
'6a2 
6a'2" 
59.7 
59.6 
59.6 
59.7 

6ai 
6a6 
6a7 

61.1 
61.3 
61.0 
-61.0 
61.4 
61.8 

86l8 
87.0 
86.9 
86.8 
87.3 
87.2 
86.9 
86,4 
86.2 
86.3 
85l5 
85.0 
84.5 
84.0 
83.6 
82 8 
82.2 
81.9 
81.5 
81 4 
81.5 
81.2 
80.9 
80.6 
80.0 
79.7 
79.5 
79.4 

31.8 
32,7 
33 2 
33.9 
34. 7 
34.8 
34.5 
31.6 

35 7 

36 9 

36 1) 
37.1 
37.2 

37 8 

38 1 
38.0 
38 3 
38.7 
3<) 3 
40 3 
41.2 
41.6 

42 7 
43.4 
43.4 

43 9 
44.7 
45.7 



Civilian labor force 



"Total 



59,350 
60. 621 
61,286 
62.208 
62,017 
62, 138 
63.015 
63.643 
65,023 
66.552 
66.929 
67.639 
68,369 
69,628 
70, 459 
70, 614 
71,833 
73,091 
74,455 
75.770 
77, 347 
78,737 
80,733 
82.715 
84,113 
86. 542 
88,714 
91,011 



42,686 
43.286 
43. 498 
43. 819 
43.001 
42,-869 
43.633 
43.965 
44. 475 
45,091 
45.197 
45. 521 
45.886 
46,388 
46,653 
46,600 
47. 129 
47, 679 
48.255 
48.471 
48, 987 
49.533 
50.221 
51. 195 
52.021 
53.265 
54.203 
55. 186 

16.664 
17.335 
17. 788 
18.389 
19.016 
19.269 
19.382 

19. 678 

20. 548 
^1. 461 

21. 732 
22.118 
22.483 
23.240 
23.8CO 
21,014 
24. 704 
25.4*2 
26.200 
27.299 
28.360 
29.204 
3a 512 
31.520 
32.091 
33. 2n 
34.510 
35.825 



Employed 



Total 



57.039 
58,344 
57.649 
58,920 
59.962 
60.254 
61. 181 
60,110 
62.171 
63,802 
64.071 
63.036 
64,630 
65,778 
-65,746 
66; 702 
67, 762 
(39.305 
n,088 
72,895 
74.372 
75.920s 
77.902 
78.6--^7 
79.120. 
81,702 
84. 409 
85.336 

40:994- 
41.726- 
40.926 
41.580 
41.780 
41.684 
42,431 
41.620 
42. 621 
43.380 
43.357 
42.423 
43.466 
43.904 
43.656 
44. 177 
44.657 
45. 474 
46.340 
46.919 
+7. 479 
48.114 
48.818 
48.960 
49.245 
50.630 
51.963 
52.519 

16. 045 
16,618 
16.723 
17. 340 
18. 182 
18. 570 
18.750 
18.490 
19.550 
20.422 
20.714 
20.613 
21. 164 
21. 874 
22,090 
22, 525 
23.105 
23,831 
24. 748 
25.976 
26. 893 
27, 807 
29.081 
20.667 
29.875 
31.072 
32.446 
33,417 



Agricul- 
ture 



7, 891 
7.629 
7.656 
7.160 
6,728 
6, 201 
6. 261 
6,206 
6,449 
6,283 
5,947 
5.586 
5.665 
5.458 
-5,300 
4,944 
4,687 
4,523 
4, 361 
3,979 
3,844 
3. 817 
3.606 
3, 462 
3,387 
3, 472 
3. 452^ 
3. 492 

6. 643 
6.358 
6. 342 
6.001 
5.5?3 
5.389 
5.253 
5.200 
5.265 
5,039 
4.824 
4,506 
4.532 
4.472 
4.298 
4.069 
3.809 
3.601 
3. 547 
3.243 
3. 164 
3, 157 
2,963 
2.861 
2.790 
2,839 
2,833 
2. 901 

1.218 
1.271 
1.314 
1. 160 
1. 193 
1.112 
1.008 
J. 006 
1. 184 
1.244 
1. 123 
, 900 
1.C33 
986 
002 
875 
878 
' 332 
814 
736 
6b0 
660 
643 
COl 
598 
633 
619 
592 



Nonagri- 
cultural 
industries 



49, 148 

SO, 711 

49,990. 

51,762 

53,230 

53,748 

54,915 

53,898 

55.718 

57.506 

58,123 

57, 420 

59.065 

60,318 

.60,546. 
61,759 
63.076 
64,782 
66,726 
68,915 

■ 70, 627 
72,103 
74.296 
75,165 
76.732 
78.230 
80,967 
82,443 

34,351 
35.366 
34.581 
35. 573 
36.243 
36.292 
37. 175 
36,414 
37,354 
38.334 
38.532 
37,827 
38.934 
39, 431 
39.359 
40. 108 
40.849 
41.782 
42, 792 
43, 675 
44.315 
44. 957 
45,854 
46,099 
46.455 
47. 791 
49.130 
49.618 

14. 797 
15.345 
15.409 
16, 179 
16. 987 
17. 456 
17, 740 
17, 484 
18,364 
19. 172 
19, 591 
19. 623 
20. 131 
20,887 
21,187 
21. 651 
22. 227 
23.000 
23.934 
25,240 
26.212 
27. 147 
28,441 
29,066 
29.277 
30,439 
31.827 
32. §25 



Unemployed 



Number 



2.311 

2,276 

3,637 

3,288 

2,055 

1,883 

1.834 

3,532 

2,852 

2,750 

2,859 

4,602 

3.740 

3.852 

4,714- 

3,911 

4,070 

3.786 

3.366 

2.876 

2,975 

2,817 

2,831 

4,088 

4.993 

4.840 

4.30ft 

5,076 

1.692 
1,559 
2,672 
2,239 
1.221 
1,185 
1.202 
2,344- 
1.854 
1,711 
1,841 
3.098 
2.420 
2.486 
2,997 
2,423 
2.472 
2.205 
1.914 
1.551 
1.508 
1.419 
1.403 
2.235 
2.776 
2.635 
2.240 
2.C68 

619 
717 
1.065 
1.049 
834 
698 
632 
1,188 
998 
1.039 
1.018 
1.504 
1.320 
1.366 
1,71 
1.488 
1,508 
1.581 
1.452 
1.324 
1.468 
1.397 
1,428 
1.853 
2.217 
2.205 
2,064 
2,408 



Percent of 

labor 
• forco 



3.9 
3.8 
5.9 
5.3 
3.3 
3.0 
2.9 
5.5 
4.4 
4.1 
4.3 
6.8 
5.5 
5.5 
6.7 
5.6 
5.7 
5.2 
15 
3.8 
3.8 
3.6 
3.5 
4.9 
5.9 
5.6 
4.9 
5.6 

4.0 
3.6 
5.9 
5.1 
2.8 
2.8 
2.8 
5.3 
4.2 
3.8 
4,1 
6.8 
5.3 
5.4 
6.4 
5.2 
5.2 
4.6 
4,0 
3.2 
3.1 
2.9 
2.8 
4.4 

5 3 
4.9 
4.1 
4.8 

3 7 
4.1 

6.0 
5.7 
4.4 

3.6 
3.3 
6.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 

6 8 
5.9 
5.9 
7.2 
6 2 
6.5 
6.2 
5.5 
4.8 
5 2 
4.8 
4.7 
5.9 
6.0 
6.6 
6.0 
6.7 



ERLC 



188 



203 



Tabit Total Labor Forct (Including Armed Forcos) and Labor Force Participation Rates ^ for Persons 
16 Years and Over, by Sex and Age: Annual Averages, 1947*-74 



Total, 16 


10 and 17 


18 and 19 


20 to 24 


25 to 34 


35 to 44 


45 to 54 


55 to 64 


65 years 


Hand 


years and 


years 


years 


years 


years 


years 


years 


years 


and over 


16 years 


over 





















Number in total labor force (thousands) 





Mali 








t 


















44.258 


1.169 


1.884 


5.094 


10.598 


9.603 


7,882 


5,650 


2.376 


586 






44.729 


1,168 


1.834 


5.117 


10,758 


9.723 


7,976 


5.770 


2.385 


672 






45,097 


1.108 


1.791 


5,198 


10,886 


9.860 


8.043 


5.755 


2,454 


577 






45.446 


1.079 


1.742 


5,224 


11,044 


9.952 


8.152 


5.800 


2.453 


623 






46.063 


1.148 


1.717 


5,267 


11.269 


10.056 


8.254 


5.882 


2.469 


611 






46.416 


1.J54 


1.658 


5.223 


11.446 


10. 189 


8.374 


5.957 


2.415 


585 


1953. .. 




47. 131 


1.125 


1.652 


5.084 


' 11,469 


10.669 


8.612 


5,979 


2.544 


561 






47, 275 


1,073 


1.653 


4.959 


11.467 


10.748 


8.743 


e.'iio 


2.625 


572 






47. 488 


1.130 


1.682 


4.851 


11.464 


10,833 


8."877 


6.125 


2.526 


566 






47. 914 


1.216 


1.731 


4.814 


11.359 


10,926 


9.044 


6.224 


2.604 


665 


1957 




47 964 


1 207 


1 778 


4 781 


11 247 


11 046 


9 201 


6 227 


2 477 


Ocw 


1958. . 




48! 126 


l!l97 


l!754 


4',849 


ll'.lK)8 


ll'.16l 


9!369 


6.' 308 


21379 


676 






48.405 


1.256 


1.786 


4.987 


10.981 


11.235 


9.488 


6.350 


2.321 


676 






48. 870 


1.335 


1.849 


5.089 


10.930 


11.340 


9.634 


0,405 


2.287 


637 






49. 193 


1.271 


1.958 


5.187 


10,880 


11.403 


9,741 


6,535 


2.220 


725 






49.395 


1.225 


2.027 


5.272 


10.720 


11.542, 


^ 9.803 


6.565 


2.241 


780 






49.835 


1,372 


2.034, 


5.471 


10.635 




9,923 


6,679 


2.135 


738 






50.387 


1.549 


9.C26V 


5.704 


10,636 


11.55S& 


10.043 


6,745 


2.123 


731 


1965...-'. 


.> . . 


50.946 


1.577 


2.254 ^ 


5.926 


10.653 


11.504 


10.131 


6. 768 


2.131 


759 






51.560 


1.656 


2.467 


6. 139 


10.761 


11.395 


10.202 


6,852 


2.089 


790 


-1967-...., 





52.398. 


^ 1,695 


,A519 


6.546 


11.001 


11.282 


10.295 


6,944 


2.118 


838 


1968 


. . 


53.030 


1.713 


2.482 


6.788 


11.376 


11.122 


10.364 


7.030 


2. 154 


857 






53.688 


1.800 


. 2.482 


7,088 


11.706 


10.946 


10.432 


7.062 


2,170 


874 






54. 343 


1.840 


2.555 


7.378 


11.974 


10.818 


ia487 


7, 127 


2.164 


892 


1971 




54. 797 


1.879 


2.610 


7.608 


12.271 


10.675 


iafil7 


7. 149 


2.089 


927 


1972.. 




55.671 


1, 977 


2.814 


7. 795 


12.806 


10.&t4 


flO, 472 


7.141 


2.022 


936 






56. 479 


2,100 


2.939 


8.021 


13,450 


10,581 


ia474 


7.005 


i,908 


964 


1974 




57, Zi'J 


2. IVi 


3,081 


8.105 


I3.in>3 


10.614 


10, 491 


7.032 


1,925 


983 




FEMALE 


























16.683 


643 


1.192 


2.725 


3.750 


3.676 


2.730 


. 1.522 


445 


232 






17. 351 


671 


1,164 


2; 721 


3.940 


3,804 


2.973 


1.565 


514 


24S 






17.800 


648 


1.165 


2.662 


4.006 


3,993 


3. 100 


1.678 


556 


242 






18.412 


611 


1.103 


2.681 


4.101 


4.166 


3,328 


1.839 


584 


268 


1951-^ 




19.054 


663 


1,100 


2.670 


4,305 


4.307 


3,535 


1,923 


551 


255 


1952 




19.314 


706 


:.052 


2.519 


4.335 


4.444 


3,637 


2.032 


590 


244 


1953-.... 





19.429 


656 


1.057 


2.447 


4.175 


4.668 


3,682 


2.048 


693 


239 


1954. 




19.718 


620 


1.068 


2.441 


4.224 


4.715 


3.824 


2.164 


666 


253 


1955.... 





20.584 


641 


1,088 


2.458 


4,261 


4.808 


4. 155 


2.391 


780 


258 


1956. . ,. 




21.495 


736 


1.132 


2, 467 


4.285 


5.036 


4.407 


2.610 


821 


313 






21.765 


716 


1.150 


2. 453 


4.263 


5. 121 


4.618 


2, 631 


" 813 


332 


1958-..- 




22.149 


685 


1.153 


2.510 


4.201 


5.190 


4.862 


2.727 


822 


333 






22. 516 


765 


1.137 


2.484 


4,096 


5,232 


5.083 


2,883 


836 


349 






23. 272 


805 


1.257 


2.500 


4.140 


5.308 


5.280 


2.986 


907 


347 






23.838 


774 


1.374 


2.708 


4,151 


5.394 


5.405 


3. 105 


92C 


419 






24.047 


741 


1.411 


2.814 


4.111 


5.479 


5,383 


3.198 


911 


460 






24. 736 


850 


1.388 


2,970 


4.181 


5.604 


5,505 


3.332 


905 


405 


1964 




25.443 


950 


1.371 


3.220 


4.187 


5.618 


5,682 


3.447 


966 


411 






26,232 


954 


1.565 


3.375 


4,336 


5.724 


J, 714 


3.587 


976 


421 






27.333 


1.054 


1, 826 


3,601 


4.516 


5. 761 


5,885 


3.727 


963 


481 






28,395 


1.076 


1.821 


3,981 


4.853 


5.847 


5.986 


3.855 


978 


530 


1968. , 




29. 242 


1.130 


1.818 


4.251 


5. 104 


5.869 


6. 132 


3, 938 


999 


550 






30. 551 


1.240 


1.860 


4.615 


5.401 


5,905 


6,388 


4.077 


1.056 


573 


1970 




31.5^ 


1,324 


1.926 


4.893 


5.7W 


5.971 


6,533 


4, 153 


1.056 


637 






32. 132 


1.331 


1.970 


5.0C0 


5.939 


5,957 


6.671 


4,216 


1.057 


637 


1972. 




33.320 


1,455 


2.121 


5.337 


6.625 


6,025 


6. 549 


4,224 


» 1.085 


670 


1973 . 




561 


1. 579 


2.230 


5.618 


7.195 


6. 14't 


6,558 


4, 179 


1.05t 


702 


1974... 




35,S92 


I.6W 


2,350 


5.867 


7.826 


6.351 


6,687 


1, 15<* 


096 


718 



Footnote at end of table. 
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Toble Total Lobor Forco (Including Armed Forces) and Labor Force PartlcipaHon Rates ^ for Persons 
16 Years and Over, by Sex and Age: Annual Averages, 1947-74 — Continued 





Tot*!. Ifi 


1ft and 17 


18 and 19 


20 to 24 


25 to 34 


35 to 44 


45 to 54 


55toft4 


65TMn 

and over 


14aod 


Sex andyetf 


over 


years 


years 


years 


years 


years 


years 


years 


ISytars 



Labor (ores participation rate 



Malb 



1947... 
1948... 
1949... 
1950... 
1951... 
1952... 
1953... 
1954... 
1955... 
1966.':. 
1957... 
1958... 
1969... 
1960... 
19ei... 
1902... 
1963... 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972... 
1973... 
1974... 



Female 

1947 

1948-. .......... ..... 

1949..........:....... 

1950.--.. 

1951 

1952... ».>.-'...<->.. 
1953... ...... ..->...>.. 

1954 

1955.. .............. . 

1956................. 

1957 

1958 3..... 

1959 ....,-> 

1960................. 

1961.......... >..,.;. 



9 



1963 

1964...-..:... 

1965 .:....>.... 

1966................ 

1967..... ........ 3... 

1968................ 



1970. 
1971. 

1972. 
1973. 
1974. 



1 Percent o( noninstitutional population in the labor force. 



86.8 


52.2 


80.5 




84.9 


95.8 


98.0 


95.5 


89.6 


47.8 


/ 27.7 


87.0 


53.4 


79.9 




85.7 


96.1 


98.0 


95.8 


89.5 


46.8 


/ 27.6. 


86.9 


52.3 


79.5 




87.8 


95.9 


98.0 


95.6 


87.5 


46.9 


/ 27.4 


86.8 


52.0 


79.0 




89. i 


96.2 


97.6 


95.8 


86.9 


45.8 


28.7 


87.3 


54.5 


80.3 




91.1 


97.1 


97.6 


96.0 


87.2 


44.9 


27.7 


87.2 


53.1 


79.1 




92.1 


97.7 


97.9 


96.2 


87.5 


42.6 


25.9 


86.9 


51.7 


78.5 




92.2 


97.6 


98.2 


96.6 


87.9 


41.6 


24.6 


86.4 


48.3 


76.5 




91.5 


97.5 


98.1 


96.5 


88.7 


40.5 


24.7 


86.2 


49.5 


77.1 




90.8 


97.7 


98.1 


• 96.5 


87.9 


39.6 


24.0 


86.3 


52.6 


77.9 




90.8 


97.4 


98.0 


96.6 


88.5 


40.0 


26.6 


85.5 


51.1 


77.7 




89.8 


97.3 


97.9 


96.4 


87.5 


37:5 


25.1 


85.0 


47.9 


75.7 




89.5 


9V.3 


98.0 


96.3 


87.8 


35.6 


23.8 


84.5 


46.0 


75.5 




90.1 


97.5 


97.8 


96.0 


87.4 


34.2 


24.2 


84.0 


46.8 


73.6 




90.2 


97.7 


97.7 


95.8 


86.8 


33.1 


22.S 


83.6 


45.4 


71.3 




89.8 


97.8 


97.7 


95.6 


87.3 


31.7 


21.8 


82.8 


6^3.5 


71.9 




89.1 


97.4 


97.7 


95.6 


86.2 


30.3 


21.6 


82.2 


12.7 


73.1 




88.3 


97.3 


97.6 


95.8 


86.2 


28.4 


20.9 


81.9 


43.6 


72.0 




88.2 


97.5 


97.4 


95.8 


85.6 


28.0 


20.8 


81,5 


44.6 


70.0 




88.0 


97.4 


97.4 


95.6 


84.7 


' 27.9 


21.4 


81.4 


47.0 


69.0 




87.9 


97.5 


97.3 


95.3 


84.5 


27.0 


21.6 


81.5 


47.5 


70.9 




87.5 


97.4 


97.4 


95.2 


84.4 


27.1 


22.2 


81.2 


46.8 


70.2 




86.5 


97.1 


97.2 


94.9 


84.9 


. 27.3 


22.1 


80.9 


47.7 


69.6 




86.6 


96.9 


* 97.0 


94.6 


^ 83.4 


27.2 


22.0 


sae 


47.5 


69.9 




86.6 


96.6 


97.0 


94.3 


83. 0 


26, 8 


22.0 


80.0 


47.3 


69.3 




85.7 


96.2 


96.6 


93.9 


82.2 


25.5 


22.6 


79.7 


48.3 


72.0 




8f 9 


95.9 


96l6 


93.3 


8a5 


24.4 


22.2 


79 6 


5a 5 


73.2 




86.8 


95.9 


96.3 


93.0 


78.3 


22.8 


22.8 


7i).4 


f»1.0 


74 3 




87.3 


96.0 


96.1 


92.2 


77.4 


22.4 


23.0 


31.8 


29.5 


52.3 




44.9 


32,0 


36.3 


32.7 


24.3 


8.1 


11.2 


32.7 


31.4 


52.1 




15.3 


33.2 


36.9 


35.0 


24.3 


9.1 


12.2 


33.2 


31.2 


53.0 




45.0 


33.5 


38 1 


35.9 


25.3 


9.6 


11.8 


33.9 


sai 


51.3 




46.1 


^.0 


39.1 


38.0 


27.0 


9.7 


12.7 


34.7 


32.2 


52.7 




46.6 


35,4 


39.8 


39.7 


27.6 


8.9 


11.0 


34.8 


33.4 


5h4 




44.8 


35,5 


40.5 


40.1 


28.7 


9.1 


11.1 


34.5 


31.0 


50.8 




44.5 


34.1 


41.3 


40.4 


29.1 


10.0 


10.8 


34.6 


28.7 


50.5 




45.3 


34.5 


41.3 


41.2 


30.1 


9.3 


11.3 


35.7 


28.9 


.*il.O 




46.0 


34.9 


41.6. 


43.8 


32.5 


10.6 


11. S 


36.9 


32.B 


52.1 




46.4 


35.4- 


43. 1 


45 5 


34.9 


10.9 


12.9 


36.9 


31.1 


51.5 




46.0 


35.6 


43.3 


46.5 


34.5 


' 10.5 


12.6 


37.1 


28.1 


51.0 




46,4 


35.6 


43.4 


47.9 


35.2 


10.3 


12.1 


37.2 


28.8 


49,1 




45.2 


35,4 


43.4 


49.0 


36.6 


10.2 


12.9 


37.8 


29.1 


51.1 




46.2 


36.0 


43.5 


49.8 


, 37.2 


10.8 


12.6 


38.1 


28.5 


51.1 




47.1 


36.4 


43.8 


50.1 


37.9 


10.7 


, 13.1 


38.0 


27.1 


50.9 




47.4 


36.4 


44.1 


50.0 


38.7 


9.9 


' 13.2 


38.3 


27.1 


50.6 




47.6 


37.2 


44.9 


50.6 


39.7 


9.6 


11.8 


38.7 


27.4 


49.3 




49.5 


37.3 


45,0 


51.4 


40.2 


10.1 


12.0 


39.3 


27.7 


49.4 




50.0 


" 38.6 


46.1 


50 9 


41.1 


10.0 


12.2 


40.3 


30.7 


52.1 




51.5 


39.9 


46.9 


51.7 


41.8 


9.6 


13.5 


41.2 


31.0 


52.3 




53.4 


41.9 


48.1 


51.8 


42.4 


9.6 


14.7 


41.6 


31.7 


52.5 




54.6 


42.6 


48.9 


52.3 


42.4 


9.6 


14.8 


42.7 


33.7 


53.5 




56.8 


43.8 


49.9 


53.8 


43.1 


9.9 
9.7 


14;8 


43 4 


34.9 


53.7 




57.8 


45.0 


51.1 


54 4 


43.0 


16.2 


43.4 


34.3 


53.2 




57.8 


45.5 


51.6 


54.3 


42.9 


9.5 


15.9 


43 9 


36.6 


55,6 




59.1 


47.6 


52.0 


53.9 


42.1 


9.3 


16.2 


44.7 


39.1 


57. ) 




61.2 


50.2 


53.3 


.53.7 


41.1 


8.9 


17.6 


45 7 


40 4 


.W 3 




63.2 


52.4 


5t 7 


M.6 


40.7 


8 2 


J7.4 



ERIC 

hnimiymrfTiama 



1W 
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Table A-3. Civilian Labor Force for Persons 16 Years and Over, by Sex, Color, and Ai3%: Annual Averages, 

1947-.74 » 

^ ' IThousandsl 



1947... 
194S... 
1949... 
1950... 
1951... 
1952... 
1953... 
1954... 
1955... 
1956... 
1957... 
1958,.. 
1950... 
19«0... 
1961... 
1962. . . 
1963... 
-1964... 
1965. . . 
1966... 
1967. . . 
1968...- 
1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972... 
1973... 
1974... 



1947.. 
194S.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 
195t.'. 
1952. . 
19W.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1956.. 
1957. . 
1958.. 
1959.. 
19€0.. 
1961.. 
1962., 
1963.. 
1964., 
1965., 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970.. 
"1971- 
1972.. 
1973. 
11*7 J. 



It«m 



Malf. 



Female 



Total, 16 
years and' 
over 



White 



Male ' 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967...... 

19«8.... , :. 

1969... 

1970......-.;.....-. 

1971........ 

1972 

1973 

1971 

Footnote atVnd of table. 



' 16 an^ 17 
years 



.42,686 
. 43,286 
43,498 
43,819 
43,001 
42,869 
43,633 
43,065 
44, 475 
45,091 
45, 197 
45, 521 
45,886 
46,388 
46,653 

46,eoo 

47, 129 
47,679 
48,255 
48, 471 
48,987 
49,533 
50.221 
5i; 195 
62,021 
53.265 
M,203 
55, 186 

10,664 

17,335 

17,788 

18,389 

19,016 

19,^ 

10,382 

19,678 

20, 548 

21,461 

21,732 ! 

22,113 I 

22,483 ! 

23,240 

23,806 

24,014 

24,704 

25,412 

26.200 

27,299 

28.360 

29,204 

30, 512 

31.520 

32,091 

33, 277 

34,510 

3,'>.82.') 



39, 7C0 
40, 19^ 
40,734 
40,821 
41,080 
41,397 
41,742 
41,986 
41,931 
42, S04 
42,893 
43, 400 
43. 572 
44,042 
44,554 
45.185 
46,013 
46.801 
47.930 
48.618 
4'.. m 



1,106 
1,109 
1,056 
1,047 
1,080 
1,101 
1,070 
1,024 
1,070 
1,142 
1,127 
1,133 
1,207 
1,290 
1,210 
1,177 
1,321 
1,498 
1,531 
1,610 
1,658 
1,687 
1,770 
1,803 
1,850 
1,944 
2,0&8 
2, 117 



643 
671 
648 
611 
662 
706 
656 
620 
641 
736 
716 
655 
765 
805 
774 
742 
850 
950 
954 
1,054 
1,076 
1,130 
1,240 
1.324 
1,331 
1,454 
1,578 



S95 
934 
1,003 
992 
1,001 
1,077 
1,140 
1,067 

i,ori 

1.183 
1.345 
1.359 
1.423 
1.464 
1.204 
1.583 
1,628 
1.676 
1.749 
1.862 



18 and 19 
years 



1,382 
1,491 
1,421 
1,457 
1,266 
1,210 
1,249 
1,273 
1,299 
1,292 
1,290 
1,295 
1,391 
1,496 

1,59/ 

1,586 

1,576 

1,866 

2,074 

1,976 

1,994 

2, 101 

2, 197 

2, 311 

2.613 

2,607 

2.706 

1.192 
1,164 
1,163 
l.iOl 
1,095 
1,046 
1,050 
1,062 
1,083 
1, 127 
1, 144 
1,147 
1,131 

1,368 
1,405 
1,381 
1,364 
1,559 
1,819 
1,811 
1,808 
1,860 
1,917 
1,061 
2,112 
2, 219 
2.335 



1,094 
1. 121 
1,111 
1.115 
1.116 
1.202 
1.293 
1.3?2 
1,391 
1.380 
1.371 
1.639 
1.831 
1.727 
.1.732 
1,830 
^.922 
2.038 
2,220 
2.297 
i\387 



20 to 24 
years 



25 to 34 
years 



4.629 
4.674 
4.681 
4.632 
3.935 
3.338 
3.054 
3.052 
3.221 
3.485 
3.626 
3.771 
3.940 
4.123 
4.255 
4.279 
4. 614 
4.754 
4.894 
4.820 
5.043 
5.070 
5.282 
5,709 

6,m 

6,695 
7,080 
7,252 

2,716 
2,719 
2,659 
2,675 
2,659 
2,502 
2,428 
2,424 
2, 445 
2,455 
2, 442 
2,500 
2,473 
2,580 
2,697^j 
, 2.802J 
' 2. 959 
3.210 
3.364 
3.589 
3.967 
4.235 
4.597 
4.874 
5. 071 
5,315 
5.692 
5. S32 



2.656 
2.802 
3.034 
3. 153 
3.278 
3.408 
3. 559 
3,081 
3, 726 
3.955 
4. 166 
4.279 
4.200 
4.416 
4,432 
4.615 
4.983 
5. 422 
5.890 
6.206 
6.382 



10,207 
10,327 
10,410 
10,527 
10,375 
10,585 
10,737 
10,772 
10,805 
10,685 
10, 571 
10,475 
10,346 
10,252 
10, 176 
9,921 
9,875 
9,875 
9,90? 
9,948 
10,207 
10, 610 
10, 940 
11,311 
11,653 
12,207 
12,^48 
13,3U3 

3,740 
3,932 
3,997^ 
4,092 
4,292 
4,320 
4,162 
4,212 
4,251 
4,276 
4,255 



193 



131 
143 

103 
174 

180 
41329 
4.508 
4,848 
5,098 
5,395 
5,008 
5,933 
6.518 
7, !86 
7,81! 



9.695 
9^720 
9.594 
9.483 
9.386 
9.261 
9. 153 
9.072 
8.846 
8.805 
8.800 
8.823 
8.859 
9. 101 
9.477 
9.773 
10.088 
10.300 I 
10. 940 
J 1.478 
n.9l6 



35 to 44 

years, 



J — 

9. 492 
9. 596 
9.722 
9.793 
9.798 
9.V'6 
10.436 
10.513' 
10. 595 
10.663 
10.731 
10.843 
10. 899 
10.967 
11.012 
11.115 
11, 187 
11. 

11,121 
10,963 
10,860 
10,725 
10,656 
10,464 
10,322 
10, 324 
10,270 
10,312 

3,676 
3,800 
3, 989 
4, 161 
4,301 
4,438 
4,662 
■1,709 
4,805 
5,031 
5, 116 
5, 185 
5,227 
5,303 
5, 389 
5,474 
.\600 
5, 614 
5, 720 
5.756 
.^844 
5,865 
5. 901 
5,967 
5.954 
6.022 
6,146 
G,351 



9, 516 
9,598 
9.662 
9.719 
9.822 
9.876 
9. 919 
9.961 
10.029 
/ 10.079 
10.055 
10.023 
9.892 
9.784 
9.661 
9.509 
9.413 
9.286 
9.261 
9.187 
9. 213 



45 to 54 
years 



7.847 
7. 942 
8,006 
8,117 
3,204 
8,326 
8, 570 
8,703 
8,839 
9,002 
9, 153 
9,320 
9,437 
9,674 
9,667 
9,715 
9,836 
9,956 
10,045 
10, 100 
10, 189 
10,267 
10,343 
10,417 
10,457 
10,422 
10,431 
10,451 

2,731 
2,972 
3,099 
3,327 
3,534 
3,636 
3,680 
5.822 
4,154 
4,405 
4,615 
4,859 
5,081 
5,278 
5,i03 
*'5,3Sr' — 
5,503 
5,680 
5,712 
5,883 
5,984 
6, 131 
6.386 
6,531 
6,569 
6, 548 
6,556 
6,686 



7,914 
8,027 
8.175 
8,317 
8,465 
8.681 
8,689 
8,776 
8,820 
8,944 
9,053 
9!vi29 
9: 189 
9,260 
9.340 
9,413 
9,488 
9,530 
9, 479 
9,454 
*». 467 



55 to 64 
years 



5,647 
5,764 
5,748 
5,794 
5,874 
5,950 
5,974 
6,105 
6, 122 
6,220 
6,222 
6,304 
6,345 
6,400 
6,530 
6,560 
6,674 
6,740 
6,763 
6,847 
6,938 
7,025 
7,058 
7, 124 
7,146 
7,138 
7,003 
7.030 

1,522 
1,565 
1,678 
1,839 
1,923 
2,032 
2,048 
2,164 
2,391 
2,610 
2,631 
2,727 
2.883 
2,986 
3. 105 
' 3.196 
3.332 
3. 447 
3,587 
3.727 
3,^ 
3,938 
4,077 
4.153 
4,216 
4,224 
4, 179 
4, 157 



5.654 
5,653 
5,736 
5,735 
.5,800 
5,833 
5,86) 
5,98S 
5,9f5 
6,050 
6.160 
6.188 
6.250 
6.349 
6.427 
6.467 
6.515 
6.542 
6.648 
6.432 
6.437 



65yem 
and over 



2,376 
2,384 
2,454 
2,454 
2,469 
2,416 
2,544 
2,625 
2,526 
2,603 
2,478 
2,379 
2,322 
2,287 
2,230 
2,241 
2,135 
2,123 
2,131 
2,089 
2,118 
2,154 
2,170 
2,164 
2,089 
2,022 
1.906 
1,\925 

445 

' 614 
556 
584 
551 
590 
693 
666 
780 
821 
813 
822 
836 
907 
926 
911 
905 
966 
976 
963 
978 
999 
1.056 
1.056 
1,057 
1,086 
1.054 



2,338 
2,342 
2,417 
2,308 
2,213 
2,158 
2, 129 
2,008 
2.062 
1.967 
1.943 
1,958 
1.928 
1,943 
1,980 
1,995 
1,977 
1,918 
1.841 
1,733 
1,749 
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Tobl« Gvilion Lobor Forc« for Ptrtons 16 Y«art and Ov«r, by S«x, Color, and Ago: Annual Avorogoti 

1947-1974 ConHnuod 



Item 



Wnitc— Continued 



IMS.... 
1960.... 
1M7.... 
IMS.... 
1990... 
1960... 
1961. J. 
1962... 
1963... 
1964... 
1965... 
1966.-.. 
1967... 
196B... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972... 
1973... 
1974... 



FtvMU 



ToUl. 16 
years »nd 

OTer 



Nip»o AND Other Racm 



1954.. 
1955.. 
1996.. 
:1957.. 
1956.. 
19W.. 
I960., 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965., 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970., 
1971., 
1972. 
1973. 
1(174. 



AfaU 



1954.... 
1955... 
1996.... 
1957... 
1056... 
1959... 
1960... 
1961... 
1962... 
1963... 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972... 
1973... 
11/74... 



Female 



17,057 
17,886 
18,693 
18,920 
19,213 
19,556 
20,171 
20,668 
20,819 
21,426 
22,028 
22,736 
23,702 
24,657 
25,424 
26,594 
27,505 
27,689 
29,028 
30,041 
31, 192 



4»203 
4,279 
4,353 
4,376 
4,442 
4.490 
4,645 
4»666 
4,668 
4,725 
4,785 
4,855 
4,899 
4,945 
4.979 
5,036 
5,182 
6,220 
5,335 
5.555 
5.700 



2,621 
2,663 
2,768 
2,812 
2,905 
2.928 
3, 
3, 136 
3,105 
3,279 
3,384 
3,464 
3,597 
3.704 
3,780 
3,918 
4.015 
4,102. 
4.249 
4.470 
4.633 



16 and 17 
y«an 



552 
576 
654 
645 
614 
696 
731 
700 
668 
767 
867 
862 
944 
967 
1,015 
1, 115 
U 194 
1,210 
1,330 
1,432 
1,504 



127 
135 
140 
135 
133 
130 
ISO 
142 
136 
138 
154 
172 
187 
194 
183 
187 
180 
175 
195 
196 

:i3 



68 
65 
82 
71 
71 
66 
74 
74 
73 
82 
83 
92 
110 
110 
115 
125 
129 
122 
125. 
146 
!50 



18 and 19 
y«an 



960 
966 
1,003 
1,022 
1,028 
1.023 
1.112 
1.222 
1,254 
1,228 
1,201 
1,405 
1,630 
1,591 
1,S8S 
1,640 
1,695 
1,749 
1,876 
1,962 
•^,071 



178 
178 
!81 
175 
180 
188 
203 
210 
201 
206 
205 

244 

249 

262 
271 
275 
272 
293 
310 
319 



101 
117 
124 
122 
120 
107 
139 
146 
151 
153 
164 
154 
188 
219 
220 
219 
222 
212 
236 
257 



20 to 24 
yean 



25 to 34 
yean 



2.098 
2. 137 
2. 158 
2, 131 
2, 172 
2. 135 
2.228 
2.345 
2.438 
2.582 
2.786 
2.910 
3. 123 
3.470 
3.677 
3,999 
4,246 
4,422 
4,633 
4,858 
5,004 



396 
419 

450 
473 
493 

532 
564 
575 
553 
558 
588 
614 
620 
628 
639 
667 
725 
772 
804 
874 
871 



326 
307 
297 
311 
328 
338 
352 
353 
364 
377 
424 
454 
466 
497 
558 
598 
628 
649 
682 
734 



35 to 44 
yean 



3,532 
3,546 
3,559 
3,561 
3,498 
3,400 
3,441 
3,431 
3,372 
3,424 
3,435 
3,568 
3,732 
4,021 
4,263 
4,516 
4,790 
4,968 
5,484 
6.055 
6.612 



1,074 

^1,085 
1,090 
1,068 
1,089 
1,085 
1,099 
1*103 
1,074 
1,070 
1,074 
1,079 
1,080 
1, 106 
1, 133 
1, 167 
1,223 
1,263 
1,267 
1,370 
1,447 



680 
706 
717 

,695 
o 680 
690 
-712 
730 
749 
744 
761 
777 
827 
835 
878 
907 
065 
1,034 
1. 131 
1.202 



4,025 
4,131 
4,340 
>4,397 
4,435 
H,479 
4,531 
4,606 
4,666 
4,780 
4,797 
4,876 
4,804 
4,980 
5.021 
5,055 
5.112 
5,083 
' 6,126 
- 5,236 
5,409 



997 
998 
1,002 
1,012 
1,021 
1,023 
1,049 
1,050 
1,067 
1,100 
1, 101 
1,008 
1,090 
1,076 
1,064 
1,048 
1,052 
1,037 
1,063 
1,083 
1,099 



45 to 54 
yean 



3,346 
3,654 
3,886 
4,065 
4,262 
4,467 
4.633 
4.741 
4.731 
4.845 
4.989 
5..Q32 
5,181 
5,285 
5.416 
5.645 
5.781 
5.814 
5,807 
5.806 
5.914 



790 
813 
827 
836 
855 
849 
884 
891 
895 
891 
903 
016 
012 
029 
927 
931 
929 
927 
943 

on 



55 to 64 
yean 



65 yean 
and OTer 



684 


476 


673 


499 


692 


519 


719 


590 


750 


597 


748 


614 


771 


645 


793 


662 


809 


660 


821 


656 


818 


690 


844 


680 


863 


702 


864 


♦099 


845 


7t5 


846 


741 


855 


750 


871 


755 


695 


740 


910 


750 


94> 


772 



1,937 
2,156 
2,344 
2,357 
2,454 
2,577. 
2,661 
2.785 
2,861 
2,977 
3,077 
3,203 
3,333 
3,168 
3,541 
.3,665 
3,734 
3.787 
3.813 
3,750 
3.728 



451 
468 
484 

487 
505 
512 
538 
542 
564 
584 
'SM 
575 
597 
590 
596 
592 
609 
604 
590 
571 
592 



226 
235 
266 
274 
274 
304 
324 
320 
336 
354 
370 
383 
394 
387 
397 
412 
419 
429 
411 
428 
430 



-607 

743 

751 
767 
835 
849 
830 
823 
'874 
870 
865 
877 
003 
956 
952 
066 
950 
941 
890 



187 
183 
185 
170 
166 
163 
158 
151 
159 
168 
181 
173 
162 
175 
174 
1/5 
188 
170 
181 
175 
176 



59 
60 
72 
70 
72 
69 
73 
77 
82 
84 
92 

102 
06 
99 
101 
101 
126 
113 
106 



14 and 
15 yean' 



\ 37) 
^11 



Absolute numbers by color are not available prior tc 1954 because todu- 
latlon controls by color wfre not Introduced into the Cunent Population 
Surrey until that year. 
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Tobit A-4, Civilian Lobor fortm Participation Kat«s ^ for Persons 16 Ytars and Ov*r, by Color, Stx, and 
' Agt: Annual Avtrqgts, 194t«»74 



Ittm 



ToUl. lA 10 ana 17 
over ♦ 



18 and 19 
years 



.1950.. 
*1951.. 
'1952.. 

1954.. 

1955.. 
M95«.. 
•1957.; 

1958.. 
' 1959. . 
11960.. 
•1961.. 
Il962.. 
J 1963.. 
-!19«4.. 

196$.. 

1966.. 

1967.. 

1966-. 

1969.'. 

1970,, 

i971.. 

1972- , 

1973,. 

1971. 



Wjirr« 

Malf 



1 .. i... 



Female 



1949 

1950 

1951.-... 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1954 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960, . . . 
1961.....* 

1962 

1963 

1961 

•1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1966... 
4969. . . 
1970... 
19711-. 
1972... 

\m. . . 

.J74... 



Footnote' at and of labia. 



86.4 
86 4 
86l5 
86.2 
86l1 

'65,6 
85.4 
$5l6 

-64 8 
84.3 
83.8 
83f 
83.0 
82.1 
81. 5 
81.1 

sas 
8a6 
8a7 
8a4 
8a2 

.80.0 
79.6 
79 6 

79.5 
7U. I 



31.3 
31.8 
32.6 
33.4* 
33.6 
33.4 
33.3 
34.5 
35.7 
35.7 
35.8 
36i0 
36i5 
36i9 
36.7 
37.2 
37.5 
3&1 
39.2 
40.1 
40 7 
41.8 
42.6 

42. r 

43 2\ 
44.11 
4.^^ 



! 



51.2 
iO.1 
50 5 
52,7 
51.9 
49.8 
47.1 

4ao 

51.3 
49.6 
46.8 
45l4 
46.0 
44.3 
42.9 
42.4 
43.5 
44.6 
47. 1 
47.9 
47.7 
48.8 
48. 9 
49.2 
- 5a2 
5Z7 
53.3 



31.7 
31.4 
3a 1 
32.4 
34.1 
31.2 
2U.3 
29.9 
33.5 
32.1 
2&8 
29.9 
3C;0 
29.4 
27.9 
27.9 
28.5 
28,7 
31.8 
32.3 
■33.0 
35.2 
36,6 
36.4 
39.3 
41.7 
43.3 



, 76.2 
74.8 
75 6 
74.2 
72.7 
72.8 
7a4 
71.7 
71.9 
71.6 
69.4 
7a3 
69.0 
66.2 
66.4 
67.8 
66.6 
65.8 
65.4 
66.1 
65.7 
66.3 
67.4 
67.8 
' , t>.l 

' :».3 

j /716 

\ L 

\ .54.0 
V'x52.6 
( (54.1 
Va52 0 
^51.9 
521 
52.0 
53.0 
52.6 
52.3 
5a8 
51.9 
51.9 
51.6 
*' 51. 3 
/ 49 6 
50 6 
53.1 
52.7 
53.3 
54.6 
^5.0 
55.0 
57.4 
58.9 
60 4 



20 to 24 
years 



84.4 
86.5 
87.5 

8a4 

87.4 
86.4 
85.6 
87.6 
86.7 
86.7 
87.3 
87.8 
87.6 
86.5 
85.8 
85 7 
85.3 
84.4 
84.0 
82.4 
82.6 
83.3 
83.2 
84.3 
85.8 
SO.-S 



45.1 
44.4 
45.9 
46.7 
44.8 
44.1 
44.4 
4d.8 
46.5 
45.8 
46.1 
44.5 
45.7 
46.9 
47.1 
47.3 

4a 8 

49.2 
51.0 
53.1 
54.0 
56.4 
57.7 
57.9 
59.4 
61.6 
63.8 



25 to 34 
yean 



96.0 
95.9 
96.4 
97.0 
97.6 
97.5 
97.5 
97.8 

9r4' 

97.2 
97.2 
97.5 
97.7 
97.7 
97.4 
97.4 
97.5 
97.4 
97.5 
97.5 
97.2 
97.0 
9^7 
96.3 
9&0 
96.3 
96.3 



31.3 
31.7 
32.1 
33.6 
33.8 
31.7 
32.5 
32.8 
33.2 
33 6 
33.6 
33.4 
34.1 
34.3 
34.1 
34.8 
35.0 
36l3 
37.7 
39.7 
4a 6 
41.7 
43.2 
43.6 
45.8 
4a 5 
.M.l 



35 to' 44 
years 



98.0 

9ap 

97.7 
97.6 
97.9 
97.9 
9a2 
98.3 
98.1 

9ao 
9ao 
9ao 

97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
97.8 
97.6 
97.7 
97.6 
97.7 
97.6 
97.4 
97.3 
97.0 
97.0 
1)6.8 
96 7 



35.1 
36.1 
37.2 
38.0 
38.9 
38.8 
39.4 
39 9 
41.5 
41.5 
41.4 
41.4 
41.5 
41.8 
42.2 
43.: 
43.3 
44.3 
45.0 
46.4 
47. 5 
48.6 
49.9 
50 2 
iO.1 
52.2 
.S3 7 



45 to 54 
years 



95.9 
95.6 
95.9 
96.0 
96.3 
96.4 
96.8 
96.7 
96.8 
96.6 
96.6 
96l3 
96.1 
95.9 
96.0 
96.2 
-96.-1- 
95.9 
95 8 
95.6 
95.4 
95.1 
94.9 
94.7 
94.0 
93.5 
<I3.0 



33.3 
34.3 
36l3 
38.0 
38.8 
3&7 
39.8 
42.7 
44.4 
4v^4 
46.5 
47.8 
4a 6 
4&9 
4&9 
49.5 
5a2 
49.9 
50.6 
5a9 
51.5 
53.0 
53.7 
53.7 
53.4 
53.4 
54.3 



55 to 64 
years 



89.6 
87.6 
87.3 
87.4 
87.7 
87.7 
89.2 

8a4 
8a9 
sao 
8a2 

87.9 
87.2 
87.8 
86.7 
86.6 
-86.+ 



85.2 
84.9 
84.9 
84.7 
83.9 
i)3.3 
8Z6 
81.2 
79 0 
'78 1 



23 3 
24.2 
26.0 
26.5 
27.6 
2a6 
29.1 
31.8 
310 
33.7 
34.5 
35 7 
36.2 
37.2 
38.0 
38.9 
39.4 
403 
I 41.1 
' 4t9 
42.0 
4Z6 
416 
42.5 
410 
4a 8 
40.4 



65 yean 
and over 



4a 5 
4a 6 
45.8 
44.5 
42.5 
41.S 

4a 4 

39.5 
4a 0 
37.7 
35.7 
34 3 
33.3 
31.9 
3a6 

2a4 



-^7:9' 
27.9 
27.2 
27.1 
27.3 
27-3 

2a7 

25.6 
24.4 

218 
22, f* 



a6 

9.1 
9.2 

.as 
a7 

9.4 

9.1 

las 

10 6 

ia2 
lai 
ia2 
ia6 
las 

9.8 
9.4 
9.9 
9.7 
9.4 
-9.3 
9.4 
9.7 
9.5 
9.3 
9.0 

a7 

8.0 



14 end 

15 yean 



26.1 
26.3 
27.6 
2a 9 
25.3 
216 
24.5 
23.5 
2a7 
25.1 
24.1 
24.2 
22.2 
12.2 
219 
21.4 



"21r 
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Tal/lt A«4. Civilian Lobor Forct Participation Rates/ for Persons 16 Years and Over, by Color, Sex, and 



t, 



Age: Annual Averoges, 1948r0^4— Continued 



•NiORO AND Other Races 



1948.. 

1950.^ 
1951.. 
1992.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
195«.. 
1957., 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1981.. 
1982.. 
1983.. 
1904.. 
1985.. 
1988.. 
1987.. 
1988.. 
1989.. 
1970., 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 



Mae 



Total, 16 
years and 



1948.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 
1951.. 
1052.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1958.. 
1957.. 
1968.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1981.. 
1982. 
1983.. 
1984.. 
1985.. 
1988. 
1987.. 
1988. 
1989. 
1970., 
1971.. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 



Female 



87.3 
87.0 
S5.9 
88.3 
88.8 
88.2 
85.2 
85.0 
85.1 
84.3 
84.0 
83.4 
83.0 
82.2 
8a8 

8a2 
8ao 

79.8 
79.0 
78.5 
77.8 
78.9 
78.5 
74.9 
73.7 
73.8 
73.3 



45.6 
48.9 
46.9 
46.3 
45.6 
43.8 
48.1 
46.1 
47.3 
47.2 
48.0 
47.7 
48.2 
48w3 
48.0 
48.1 
48.5 
48.8 
49.3 
49.5 
49.3 
49.8 
49.5 
49.2 
48.7 
49.1 



IG and 17 
years 



59.8 

8a4 

57.4 
54.7 
52.3 
53.0 
48u7 
46w2 
49.8 
47.6 
45.1 
41.7 
45.8 
42.6 
4a2 
37.2 
37.3 
39.3 
41.1 
41.2 
37.9 
S7.7 
34.8 
32.4 
84.1 
33.4 
34. G 



29.1 

3ai 

3a2 
3a4 
27.4 
24.2 
24.6 
22.7 
2&3 
24.1 
23.2 
2a7 
TZl 
21.8 
21.0 
21.6 
19.5 
2a6 
23.8 
2Z8 
23.3 
24.4 
24.3 
21.9 
21.4 
24.3 
24.2 



18 and 19 
years 



77.8 
8a8 
78.2 
8a8 
79.1 
78.7 
78.4 
76l7 
78.4 
7Z0 
71.7 
7Z0 
71.2 

7a6 

88.8 
89.1 
87.2 
88.7 
83.7 
817 
83.3 
83.2 
81.8 
58.9 
60.1 
81.4 
t>2.4 



41.2 
44.8 
4a8 
4a2 
44.7 
37.8 
37.7 
43.2 
44.8 
42.8 
4L2 
3&1 
44.3 
44.8 
45.6 
44.9 
48.6 
4a 0 
44.0 
48.7 
46.9 
45.4 
44.7 
41.4 
43.9 
45.1 
44.6 



20 to 24 
years 



,85.8 
89.7 
91.4 
88.7 
92.8 
V13 
9L1 
89.7 
88.9 
89:8 
88.7 
9a8 
9a4 
89.7 
89.3 
88.8 
89.4 
89.8 
89.9 
87.2 
85.0 
84.4 
83.6 
8U6 
81.6 
81.8 
82.1 



47.1 
49.8 
48.9 
45.4 

43.9 
45.1 
49.8 
46.7 
44.9 
46.6 
4&3 
48.8 
46w8 
47.7 
48.8 
49.2 
53.6 
55.2 
54.5 
64.9 
58.4 
58.6 
57.7 

v5a.o 

56.7 
67.6 

5» 2 



25 to 34 
years 



95.3 
94.1 



96.2 
987 
98.2 
95.8 
982 
981 
983 
983 
98.2 
95.9 
95.3 
94.9 
95.9 
95.7 
95.6 
95.5 
95.0 
94.4 
93.7 
92.9 
9Z7 
91.7 
92.3 



50.6 
50.9 
51.8 
51.1 
50.1 
48.1 
49.7 
51.3 
52.1 

5a4 

50.8 

5ao 

49.7 
'51.2 
52.0 
53.3 
.'^2.8 
54.0 
54.^ 
57.5 
56.6 
57.8 
57.6 
59.2 
60.1 
61.0 
60.8 



35 to 44 

years 

( 



97.2 
97.3 
96.2 
96l4 
97.2 
97.3 
988 
98.2 
982 
986 
984 
95.8 
95.5 
94.8 
94.6 
94.9 
94.4 
94.2 
91.1 
93.8 
93.4 
92.7 
93.2 
92.0 
91.4 
91.3 
90.0 



53.3 
56.1 
55.7 
55.8 
54.0 
54.9 
57.5 
56 0 
57.0 
68.7 
6a8 
60.0 
59.8 
60 5 
59.7 
59.4 
58.4 
59.9 
6a9 
60.8 
59.3 
59.5 
59.9 
61.0 

6a7 

60 7 
61.5 



46 to 54 
years 



94.7 
95.8 
95.1 
95.1 
95.0 
93.9 
93.2 
94.2 
94.4 
93.6 
93.9 
92.8 
92.a 
92.3 
92.2 
91.1 
91.8 
92.0 
9a7 
91.3 
90.1 
89.6 
88.2 
88.9 
86.1 
88.0 
8».7 



51.1 
52.7 
54.3 
55.5 
5Z7 
51.0 
53.4 
54.8 
55.3 
58.8 
59.8 
60.0 
60.5 
61.1 
60.5 
60.6 
62.3 
60.2 
61.0 
69.6 
69.8 
60.8 
60.2 
59.4 
57.3 
56.4 
56.0 



55 to 64 
years 



88.6 
8&0 
81.9 
84.6 
85.7 
88.7 
83.0 
83.1 
83.9 
82.4 
83.3 
82.6 
82.5 
81.8 
81.6 
82.6 
80.8 
78.8 
81.1 
79.3 
79.8 
77.9 
79.2 
77.8 
73.6 
70 7 
70.2 



37.6 
39.6 
40 9 
39.8 
42.3 
35.9 
41.2 
40 7 
44.6 
44.3 
42.8 
46.4 
47.3 
45.2 
481 
47.3 
48.4 
48.9 
49.1 
47.1 
47.0 
47.5 
47.1 
47.1 
43.9 
44.7 
43.5 



65 years 
and over 



50.3 
51.4 
45.5 
49.6 
43.3 
41.1 
41.2 
4a 0 
39.8 
35.9 
34.6 
33.6 
31.2 
29.4 
27.2 
27.8 
29.8 
27.9 
25.8 
27.2 
28.8 
28.1 
27.4 
24.6 
23.8 
22.6 
21.7 



17.5 
15.6 
18 5 
14.0 
14.3 
11.4 
12.2 
12.1 
14.5 
13.6 
13.3, 
12.8 
12.8 
13.1 
12.2 
11.8 
12.7 
12.9 
13.0 
13.0 
U.9 
11.9 
12.2 
11.5 
12.8 
11.1 
10.0 



14 and 

15 years 



39.1 

38.8 < 

87.7 

34.8 

3a8 

27.8 

27.3 

27.1 

25.8 

24-7 

21. S 

23.9 

23.3 

19.2 

18.6 

17.2 

18.7 

18.9 

17.3 

18.3 

18.1 

16.8 

18.8 

16.2 

14-7 

13.6 

U.8 



21. 0_ 
23.5 
22.0 
17.3 
18.5 
14.9 
18.2 
11.4 
14.4 
12.8 
11.8 
12.6 
13.2 
11.0 
9.7 
8.7 
8.0 
8.1 
7.5 
9.4 
7.2 
7.1 
9.7 
8.3 
9.3 
7.4 
9.1 
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Tabit A-5. Employmtnt Status of the Civilian Lobor Force, by Color, for Teenagers 16 to 19 Years Old 

and for Adults: Annual Averages, 1954-74^ 



EinplAyment status and year 



CtTXUAN Labor Forcz (thousands) 



1954.. 
1955.. 
196«.. 
1957.. 
1968.. 
2959.. 
I960.. 
1901.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1961.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974.- 



Emp'loted (thousands) 

1954 

1955 ...>.. 

1956 -: 

1957 ...>............. .. 

n1958 

1959 ..».....: 

1960 

1961 

1962 

•1963 .:..:................» 

1964..... .> .......»: 

1965 

1966 .. 

1967 

1968.... 

1960 

1970 :......>......:.:. 

1971 ... 

1972 . 

1973...... -:. 

1974 



Whit« 



Total, 16 
years and 
over 



56,817 
58,062 
59,427 
59,741 
60,293 
60,953 
61,913 
62,654 
62,750 
63,830 
64,921 
66,136 
67,274 
68,699 
69,977 
71,779 
73,518 
74,790 
76,958 
78,689 
80,678 



53,957 

55,834 

57,265 

57,452 

56,614 

58,005 

68,850 

58,912 

59,698 

60,622 

61.922 

63,445 

65,019 

66,361 

6L751 

69^5184/ 

70, 182 

70, 716 

73,074 

75,278 

76,620 



16 to 19 
years, both 
sexes 



3,501 
3,597 
3,771 
3,774 
3,759 
4,000 
4,276 
4,361 
4,354 
4,558 
4,784 
5,265 
5,828 
5,748 
5,839 
6,168 
6,439 
6,672 
7, 175 
7,552 
7,867 



3,079 
3,226 
3,387 
3,373 
3,217 
3,475 
3,701 
3,692 
3,774 
3,850 
4,076 
4,562 
5,176 
5,113 
5,195 
5,508 
'5,568 
5,562 
6, 158 
6,602 
6,768 



20 years and over 



Male 



37,770 
38,143 
38,620 
38, 714 
38,964 
39,118 
39,310 
39,547 
39,499 
39,841 
40, 177 
40,401 
40,318 
40.851 
41,318 
41,772 
42,463 
43,088 
43,961 
44, 490 
45, 196 



36. 123 
36,896 
37,474 
37,479 
36,806 
37,533 
37,663 
37,533 
37,918 
38,272 
38,798 
39,232 
39,417 
39,985 
40.503 
40,978 
41,093 
41.347 
42,362 
43. 183 
43.630 



Female 



15,543 
16,346 
17,035 
17,253 
17, 572 
17,834 
18,330 
18,747 
18,897 
19,430 
19,960 
20,468 
21,128 
22, 100 
22,821 
23,839 
24, 616 
25,030 
25,822 
26.&t7 
27, 616 



14,755 
15, 712 
16,404 
16,600 
16. 589 
16,998 
17,487 
17,687 
18.000 
18,499 
19,048 
19,652 
20,426 
21.263 
22. 052 
23,032 
23. 521 
23, 707 
24.554 
25. 404 
26,222 



Negro and other races 



Total, 16 
years and 
.over 



6,824 
6,942 
7, 127 
7,188 
7,347 
7,418 
7,714 
7,802 
7,863 
8,004 
8, 169 
8,319 
8,496 
8,648 
8,760 
8.954 
9,197 
9,322 
9, 584 
10,025 
10.334 



6,160 
6,341 
6,535 
6,619 
6,422 
6,624 
6,927 
6.832 
7,004 
7,140 
7,383 
7,643 
7,875 
8,011 
8. 169 
8,384 
8,445 
8.403 
8.628 
9. 131 
9,316 



16 to 19 
years, both 
sexes 



474 

495 

527 
503 
504 
491 
666 
572 
561 
579 
600 
644 
729 
771 
779 
801 
807 
781 
849 
909 
946 



396 
417 
431 
407 
366 
363 
428 
414 
420 
403 
441 
475 
544 
569 
585 
609 
573 
533 
564 
634 
635 



20 years and over 



Male 



3,898 
3,966 
4,038 
4,066 
4,130 
4,m 
4,293 
4,313 
4,332 
4,381 
4,427 
4.456 
4,468 
4,502 
'*4,535 
4,579 
4,726 
4, 773 
4,847 
5,049 
5,168 



3,511 
3,632 
3,742 
3,760 
2,m 
3,734 
3,880 
3,809 
3,897 
3,979 
4,088 
4,190 
4,249" 
4,300 
4.356 
4,410 
4,461 
4,428 
4,518 
4.762 
4,815 



Footnote at end ot table. 
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Tobit A^5. Employment Status of the Civilian Labor Force? by Color, for Teenagers 16 to 19 Years Old 
and for Adults: Annual Averages, 1954-74 Continued 



Employinont status ati'i year 



1054.. 
1W5.. 
1056.. 
1957.. 
P 1058.. 
1090.. 
1060.. 

loei.. 

1062.. 
1063.. 
1064., 
1065.. 
1066.. 
1067.. 
1068., 
1960. 
1070. 
IWl.. 
1072. 
1973. 
1974. 



U.NEMrLOTEP (thousands) 



\ 



Unemplotmest Rate 

1054 

1055..... 

1056..... --- 

1057 .>......>. 

1058 ------ 

1050....*. .> 

1060.... -- - 

1061 -:- ----- 

1062........... ;..->. 

1963 -.- - 

1064..... 

1065 „.>:...:.....>........ 

1066 -:- — 

1067 

1068 - 

1069..... .> 

1070 .».^...>..>^ r._. 

1971 .-— 

1072 „..;........ 

1973 >- 

1974 



White 



Total, 16 
years and 
over 



2,860 
2,248 
2,162. 
2,289 
3,679 
2,047 
3,063' 
3,742 
3,052 
3,208 
2,000 
2,601 
2,253 
2,338 
2,226 
2,261 
3.337 
4,074 
3,884 
3,411 
4,057 



5.0 
3.0 
3.6 
3.8 
6.1 
4.8 
4.0 
6.0 
4.0 
5.0 
4.6 
4.1 
3.3 
3.4 
3.2 
3.1 
4.5 
6.4 
5.0 
4.3 
5.0 



16 to 19 
years, l)Oth 
sexes 



12.1 
ia3 

ia2 

10.6 
14.4 
13.1 
13.4 
15.3 
1X3 
15.5 
14.8 
13.4 
11.2 
11.0 
11.0 

ia7 

13.5 
15.1 
112 
12.6 
14.0 



30 years and over 



Male 



422 


1,647 


371 


1,247 
1,146 


384 


401 


1,236 


542 


2,156 


525 


1,585 


675 


1,647 


660 


2,014 


580 


1,581 


708 


1,569 


708 


1,370 


70U 


1, 160 


651 


001 


635 


866 


644 


814 


660 


794 


871 


1,371 


1,010 


1,741 
1,599 


1,017 

950 


1,307 


1,099 


p 1,565 



Female 



4..4 
3.3 
3.0 
3.2 
5.5 
4.1 

t-M 

4.0 
3.0 
3.4 
2.0 

2,2 
2,1 
2.0 
1.9 
3.2 
4.0 

3.6r 

2.9 
3.5 



788 
634 
631 
657 
983 
836 
843 
1,060 
891 
031 
012 
817 
703 
837 
768 
80e 
1,095 
1,324 
1,268 
1,153 
1,394 



5.1 
3.0 
3.V 
3.8 
5.6 
4.7 
4.6 
5.7 
4.1 
4.8 
4.6 
4.0 
3.3 
3.8 
3.4 
3.4 
4.4 
6.3 
4.9 
4.3 
5.0 



•^Negro.and other races 



1,16 
^id 

cr 


16 to 19 
years, both 
sexes 


20 years and over 


Nfalc 


Female 


674 




387 


209 


601 


78 


334 


100 


592 


06 


206 


201 


560 


06 


306 


165 


025 


138 


526 


250 


-704 


128 


437 


228 


787 


138 


413 


237 


070 


158 


504 


306 


850 


141 


435 


284 


864 


176 


402 


285 


786 


165 


330 


283 


676 


169 


267 


239 


621 


185 


210 


217 


638 


204 


193 


241 


500 


105 


170 


217' 


570 


193 


168 


209 


752 


235 


265 


252 


919 


248 


346 


326 


956 


284 


329 


342 


894 


' 275 


287 


332 


1,018 


311 


353 


354 


0.0 


16.6 


0.0 


8.5 


8.7 


15.8 


8.4 


7.7 


8.3 


18.2 


7.3 


7.8 


7.0 


10.1 


7.5 


6.3 


12.6 


27.4 


12.7 


9.5 


10.7 


26.1 


10.5 


8.3 


10.2 


24.4 


0.6 


8.3 


12.4 


27.6 


11.7 


10.6 


10.0 


25.1 


lao 


9.6 


10.8 


30.4 


0.2 


9.4 


0.6 


27.2 


7.7 


9.0 


8.1 


26.2 


6.0 


7.4 


7.3 


25.4 


4.0 


6.6 


7.4 


26.6 


" 4.3 


7.1 


6.7 


25.0 


3.0 


6.3 


6.4 


24.0 


3.7 


6.8 


8.2 


29.1 


5.6 


6.9 


9.9 


31.7 


7.2 


8.7 


10.0 


^ 33.6 


6.8 


8.8 


8.9 


30.2 


5.7 


8.2 


9.9 


■32.9 


6.8 


8.4 



1 Stt footnot6 1, tabl6 A>3. 
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Table A-6. Employment Status of Young Workers 16 to 24 Years Old: Annual Averages, 1947-74 



Employment status nnd year 



1947... 
1948.... 
1949,. >, 
1950..,: 
1951.... 
•1952... 
1953... 
1054.... 
1955..... 
1956.... 
1957.... 
1958... 
1959... 
I960... 
1961..... 
1962..., 
1963.... 
1964.... 
1965.... 
1966.. 



CIVILIAN' Labor Force (thousands) 



1967..... 

1968 




1969 




1970...... 

1071 












' Employed (thousands) 



1948...... 

1949...... 

jl950 

1951........ 

1952........ 

1953....... 

1954........ 

1955...... 

1956... 
1957... 
1958...., 

1959....- 

1960....: 

1961.... 
1962..... 



1963... 
1964... 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.- 
1968.. 

1969 

1970... 
1971... 
1972.. 
1973... 
1974... 



Total, 16 years 
and over 



59,350 
00.621 
61.286 
62,208 
62,017 
62,138 
63,015 
63,643 
65,023 
66,552 
66,929 
67,639 
68,369 
69,628 
70,459 
70,614 
71,833 
73,091 
74,455 
75,770 
77,3^7 
78,737 
80,733 
82,715 
81,113 
86,542 
88,714 
91,011 



57,039 
58,344 
57,649 
58,920 
59,962 
60,254 
61, 181 
60,110 
62, 171 
63,802 
64,071 
63,036 
64,630 
65, n8 
65,746 
66,702 
67,762 
69,305 
71,088 
72,895 
74, 372 
75,920 
77,002 
78, 627 
79, 120 
81,702 
84.409 
85.936 



Total, 16 to 
24 years 



11,668 
11,828 
11,629 
11,523 
10,609 
9,903 
9,500 
9.452 
9,750 
10,236 
10.344 
10,631 
10,905 
11,543 
11,888 
11,997- 
12,611 
13,353 
14, 168 
14,966 
15,529 
15,923 
16,849 
17,829 
18,718 
20.034 
21, 132 
21.898 



10.738 
10,965 
10,371 
10.449 
10,088 
9,289 
8,945 
8,446 
8,914 
9,364 
9,418 
9,152 
9.708 
10.249 
10,338 
10,641 
11,070 
11,820 
12,738 
13,684 
14, 181 
14,542 
15,436 
15,860 
16.339 
17, 616 
18,923 
19.305 



16 to 19 years 



Total 



4,323 
4,435 
4,289 
, 4,216 
4,105 
4,063 
4,026 
3.976 
4.093 
4,296 
4,276 
4.260 
4.492 
4,840 
4.935 
4,015 
5. 138 
5,390 
5,910 
6,557 
6,519 
6,618 
6,970 
7,246 
7,453 
8,024 
8,461 
8.813 



3.909 
4,028 
3,712 
3,703 
3,767 
3,718 
3,719 
3.475 
3,643 
3,818 
3,780 
3,^82 
3,838 
4, 129 
4, 107 
4, 195 
4.255 
4, 516 
5,036 
5.721 
5,682 
5,780 
6,117 
6.141 
6,195 
6,722 
7,236 
7,403 



16 and 17 



1,750 
1,780 
1,704 
1,659 
1,743 
1,807 
1,726 
1,643 
1,711 
1,877 
1,843 
1.818 
1,971 
2,093 
1.084 
1,918 
2, 171 
2.449 
2,485 
2,664 
2,734 
2,817 
3,009 
3, 132 
3. 181 
3,398 
3,636 
3.772 



1.573 
1,602 
1,466 
1,433 
1,575 
1.626 
1,577 
1,422 
1.500 
1,647 
1,613 
1, 519 
1,670 
1,769 
1,621 
1,607 
1,751 
2,013 
2,074 
2,269 
2,333 
2. 403 
2, 673 
2, 696 
2,587 
2,770 
3,008 
''3,079 



18 and 19^'- 



2. 573 
2,655 
2,585 
2,557 
2,362 
2,256 
2,300 
2,333 
2, 382 
2,419 
2,433 
2.442 
2, 521 
2,747 
2,951 
2,997 
2.967 
2,941 
3. 425 
3,893 
3,786 
3,802 
3,960 
4,114 
4, 272 
4,626 
4.825 
5.041 



2,336 
2, 426 
2, 246 
2,270 
2, 192 
2,092 
2,142 
2,053 
2, 143 
2, 171 
2, 167 
2,063 
2,168 
2,360 
2, 486 
2,588 
2,504 
2,503 
2,962 
3, 452 
3,349 
3, 377 
3, 543 
3,545 
3,608 
3,952 
4,228 
4,324 



20 to 24 

years 



7,345 
7,393 
7,340 
7,307 
6.594 
5,840 
5.483 
5.476 
5,666 
5,940 
6,068 
6,271 
6,413 
6,703 
6,953 
7,082 
7, 473 
7, 963 
8,258 
8,409 
9,010 
9,305 
9,879 
10.683 
11,265 
12.010 
12,671 
13.085 



6.829 
6.937 
6.659 
6.746 
6.321 
5.571 
5.226 
4.971 
5.271 
5.546 
5.638 
*5.676 
5.875 
6. 124 
6,232 
6,443 
6,819 
7,309 
7,702 
7,969 
8.490 
8.760 
9.319 
9,719 
10.144 
10.894 
11.687 
11,902 
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Table A-6. Employment Status of Young Workers 16 to 24 Years Old: Annual Averages, 1947-74 — 

Continued 



Employment status and year 



1947.. 
194$.. 
1949.. 
1950.'. 
1951... 
1952.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1950.. 
1957..: 
1958.. 
1959.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
, 1902.. 
1903.. 
1904,. 
It05.. 
1900.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909.. 
1970... 
1971.. 
1972:. 
1973.. 
1974.. 



Uncmploteo (thousands) 



1947 

1948 

1949 

1950....... 

1951... ...... 

1952..^ ....... 

1953 

1954 

1965... 

1950.............. 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1900 

1901.;..... 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905.......:. 

I960.-.........:... 

1907 

1908 

1909.......... 

1970 

1971 

1972..... 

1973 

1974 



UNEMfLOTHENT RATE 



Total. 10 years 
and over 



2,311 
2,276 
3.637 
3,288 
2,055 
1,883 
1,834 
3,532 
2,852 
2,750 
2,859 
4,602 
3,74Cl 
3,852 
4,714 
3,911 
4,070 
3,786 
3,366 
2,875 
2,975 
2,817 
2,831 
4,088 
4,093 
4.840 
4.301 
5,076 



3 9 
3.8 
5.9 
5.3 
3.3 
3.0 

^9 

5.5 
4.4 
4.1 
4.3 
0.8 
5.5 
5.5 
6.7 
5.5 
5.7 
5.2 
'4.5 
3.8 
3,8 
3.6 
3.5 
4.9 
6.9 
5.6 
4.9 
5.6 



Total, 16 to 
24 years 



930 
863 
1,255 
1,074 
609 
613 
563 
1,005 
846 
873 
925 
1,379 
1J97 
1,294 
1,550 
1,356 
1,541 
1,532 
1,431 
1,281 
1,350 
1,382 
1,413 
1,969 
2.378 
2,418 
2,210 
2,592 



8.0 
7.3 

ia8 

9.3 
5.7 
6.2 

5,9 

lao 

8.7 
&5 
9.0 
13.1 
11.0 
11.2 
13.0 
11.3 
12.2 
11.5 
10.1 
8.6 
8.7 
8.7 
8.4 
11.0 
12.7 
12 I 
10,5 
11.8 



16 to 19 years 



Total 



414 

407 
575 
513 
336 
345 
307 
501 
450 
478 
496 
678 
654 
711 
828 
720 
883 
872 
874 
836 
838 
839 
853 
1,105 
1, 257 
1,302 
1,225 
1,410 



9.6 
9.2 
13.4 
12.2 
8.2 
&5 
7.6 
116 
11.0 
11.1 
11.6 
15.9 
14.6 
14.7 
16.8 
14.6 
17.2 
16.2 
14.8 
12.7 
12.9 
12.7 
12.2 
15.3 
16.9 
10.2 
14.5 
16.0 



16 and 17 



177 
vl78 
238 
226 
168 
180 
150 
221 
211 
231 
230 
299 
301 
324 
363 
311 
420 
435 
411 
395 
401 
. 413 
436 
536 
591 
628 
628 
692 



lai 
lao 

14.0 
13.6 

9.6 
10.0 

8.7 
13.5 
12.3 
12.3 
12,5- 
10.4 
15,3 
16.5 
18.3 
10.2 
19.3 
17.8 
10.6 
14.8 
14.7 
14.7 

i4.-i 

17.1 
18.7 
18 5 
17.3 
18.4 



18 and 19 



237 
229 
337 
287, 
168 
165 
157 
280 
239 
247 
266 
379 
353 
387 
465 
409 
463 
437 
463 
441 
438 
425 
417 
569 
663 
674 
697 
717 



9.2 
8.6 
13.0 
11.2 
7.1 
7.3 
6.8 
12.0 
10.0 
10.2 
10.9 
15.5 
14.0 
14.1 
15.8 
13.0 
15.6 
14.9 
13.5 
11.3 
11.6 
11.2 
10.5 
13.8 
15.6 
14.6 
12.4 
14.2 



20 to 24 
years 



510 
450 

680 
561 
273 ■ 
268 
256 
504 
396 
395 
429 
701 
543 
583 
722 
636 
658 
060 
557 
445 
512 
543 
560 
864 
1, 121 
1,116 
985 
1,182 



7.2 
6.2 
9.3 
7,7 
4.1 
4.0 
4.7 
9.2 
7.0 

0.0 , 

7.1 
U.2 

8.5 

8.7 
10. A 

9.0 

8.8 

8.3 

0.7 

.5.7 

5.8^^ 

57-' 

8.2 

9.9 

9.3 

7.8 

9.0 
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Table A--7. Employment Stoti^s of the Civilian Noninstitutional Population by Cdlor, Spanish Origin, Sex, 

and Age: Annual Averages, 1973-74 

(Numbers in thousands] 



Employment status, sex, and age 



Total 



1074 



1073 



White 



1074 



1073 



1074 



1073 



y*^panlsh origin' 
T 



1OT4 



1073 . 



TOTAl 

Civilian nonlnstitutloiial population....:. .>.. •>..-.. 

Civilian labor force . . 

Percent of population .> . ^- .> 

Emplo>Tiie nt ............ .-. . .1 .-. ..... .r. 

. -Agriculture 

^ Nonasricultural industries .> . . 

Unem ploymen t .-. :. 

Unemplovment rate -> ^. .>-. . 

Not in labor force*. . .. . .> ..»:.,. 

Male, 20 Years and Over 

Ci vllfan nonlnstJtutional population.. 

Civilian labor force c . 

Percent of population 

Employment « .-. ... . . . 

Agriculture 

Nonaericultural industries..,...^ 

Unem ployme n t .,.:...,.......> 

Unem ployme n t rate . . , >. . . .> .... 

Not in labor force .» ...... . . ...» .> . . . . . ..... 

.^Female, 20 Years akd Over 

Civilian noninstitutional population.. 

Civilian labor force 

Percen t of population . 

Employmen t .....>... . . . . .c. .ct, 

Agriculture 

NonaKricTtltural industries . . .> .c 

Unem plovme n t ..»;.,. .> . . . 

Unemployment rate . . ... . .».. .» . . ..... ^. .. . ... 

N ot Jn labor force . . . . . . ...» ....»» . .»> . . .> 

Both Sexes ,^ 16 to 1 9 Yea es 

Civilian noninjltitutlonal population .».^.^-.....:. 

Civilian labor force .> .> . ... . . ....... .:. 

Percent of po pulatlon . . 

Em ployme nt ..... .»> 

Agr Icul ture 

Non agricultural Industries .z. 

Unem plovme n t .......... . . . » ..... .:. 

Unemploym ent Tate — .> 

N ot in labor force .,...> ... ...... .... ........ .> 



148,500 

01,011 
61.2 
85,036 
3.402 
82.443 
5,076 
5.6 
57,587 



62,149 

50,363 
81.0 
48,445 
2,523 
45,021 
1,018 
3.8 
11.786 



70,306 

31,836 
45.2 
30,068 
520 
20.568 
1,748 
5.5 
38,560 



16,055 

8,813 
54.0 

7.403 
440 

6,054 

1,410 
16.0 

7,242 



145,036 

88, 714 
60.8 
84,400 
53,452 
80,057 
4,304 
4.0 
57f222 



60,043 

49,530 
81.3 
47,946 
2.500 
45,445 
1,504 
3.2 
11,404 



60,249 

30,713 
44.4 

29,228 
550 

28,678 
1,485 
4.8 

38,536 



15,744 

8,461 
53.7 

7,236 
402 

6,834 

1,225 
14.5 

7,283 



131,375 

80,678 
61.4 
76,620 
3, 189 
73,432 
4,057 
5.0 
50,607 



55,497 

45,195 
81.4 

43,630 
2,207 

41,332 
1,565 
3.5 

ia302 



62,163 

27,616 
44.4 
26,222 
470 
25.743 
1,394 
5.0 
34,547 



13,715 

7,867 
57.4 

6,768 
412 

6,356 

1,099 
14.0 

5.848 



129,302 

78,680 
60.9 
75,278 
3, 144 
72,134 
3,411 
4.3 
50,613 



54,503 

44,490 
81.6 
43,183 
2,269 
40,015 
1,307 
2.0 
10,013 



61,310 

26,647 
43.5 
25,^94 
506 
24,088 
1,153 
4.3 
34,672 



13,481 

7,552 
56.0 
6,602 
370 
6,232 
050 
12.6 
5,020 



15, 159 

9,054 
59.7 
8,112 

257 
7,855 

942 

ia4 

6,105 



4,495 
77.5 

4,168 
191 

3,978 
326 
7.3 

1,306 



7,244 

3,720 
51.4 
3,307 
33 
3,365 
322 
8.7 
3,525 



2,112 



39.7 
546 
34 
513 
293 
34.0 
1,273 



14,788 

8,890 
6ai 
8,061 
, 258 
7,808 
• 829 
9.3 
5.898 



5,662 

4.430 
78.2 

4,170 
193 

3.977 
260 
5.9 

1,232 



7,050 

3.635 
51.6 
3,325 
37 
3,288 
310 
8.5 
3,415 



2,076 

824 
39.7 

566 
28 

537 

259 
31.4 
1,251 



6,424 

3,921 
61.0 

3,604 
252 

3,353 
316 
8.1 

2i504 



2,618 

2,253 
86^1 
2,117 

W' 
1,9^ 
135 
6.0 
365 



2,896 

1,233 
42.6 
1,138 
27 
],1U 
95 
7.7 
1,663 



911 

435 
47.7 
349 
32 
117 
86 
19.« 
478 



.S,997 

3,603 
60.1 

3,333 
222 

3,lU 
270 
7.5 

2,394 



2,425' 

2,084 
85.9 

1,973 
167 

1,806 
111 
5.3 
341 



2,718 

1,118 
41.1 
1,038 
28 
1,010 
81 
7.2 
1,599 



855 

401 
46.9 
321 
27 

79 
19. & 
454 



' Data relate to Ncffro workers only. . 

' Data on persons of Spanish origin are tabulated separately, without regard 
to race/color, which means that they are also Included in the data for whittf 



and Negro workers. According to the 1970 census, approximately 98 percent 
of their population Is white. 
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Table A<-8. Employment Status of Male Vietnam-Era Veterans and Nonveterans 20 to 34 Years Old, by Age 

ond Color: Annual Averages, 1970-74 



1 



[Numbers In thousands] 





Total, 20 to 34 years 


20 to 24 years 


25 to 29 years 


30 to 34 years 


Item 


Total 


White 


Negro 
and other 
races 


Total 


Whltb 


Negro 
and other 
races 


Total 


White 


Negro 
£.nd other 
races 


Total 


White 


Negro, 
and other 
races 



Civilian Noninstitutional 

POFUtATION 

1970 

1971.... 

1972...... 

1973..... 

1974 1 



-CmuAN Labor Fobce 



1970-. 
1971., 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 



Labor Force Partiofation 
Rate* 



1970.. 
1971-. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 



EUPLOTED 




USEMrLCED 



USEUrLOTUCNT RATE 



1970-. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 



Not in Labor Force 



1970-. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973., 
1974.. 



Veteraag * 



3,718 
4,503 
5,232 
5,706 
6, 156 



3,460 
4, 150 
4,880 
5,355 
5,820 



93.1 
92.2 
93.3 
93.8 
94.5 



3.232 
3,809 
4,552 
5,089 
5,510 



228 
341 
328 
266 
310 



6.6 
&2 
6.7 
5.0 
5.3 



258 
353 
352 
351 
336 



3,370 
4,064 
4,730 
5, 142 
5,558 



3,143 
3,752 
4,432 
4,857 
5,278 



93.3 
92.3 
93.5 
94.5 
95.0 



2,951 
3,462 
4, 157 
4.633 
5,028 



192 
290 
276 
224 
249 



6.1 
7.7 
6.2 
4.6 
4.7 



227 
312 
307 
285 
280 



347 
439 
493 

598 



317 
398 
448 
498 
542 



91.4 
90.7 
90.9 
88.3 

9a6 



281 
347 
395 
456 
481 



11.3 
12.0 
11.7 
8.4 
11.3 



1,795 
1,953 
1,935 
1,669 
1,376 



1,621 
1,736 
1,752 
1,510 
1,234 



90.3 
88.9 
9a5 
9a5 
89.7 



1,470 
1,523 
1,5&5 
1,376 
1,099 



151 
212 
187 
134 
135 



9.3 
12.2 

la? 

8.9 
10,9 



174 
217 
183 
159 
142 



1,616 
1,749 
1,731 
1,466 
1,210 



1,462 
1,556, 
1,575 
1,336 
1,093 



90.5 
89.0 
91.0 
91.1 
90.3 



1,355 
1,375 
1,416 
1,225 



127 
181 
158 
110 
105 



a7 

11.6 
10.0 
&3 
9.6 



154 
193 
156 
130 
117 



179 
204 
204 
204 
166 



159 
180 
178 
175 
141 



88.8 
88.2 
87.3 
85.8 
84.9 



135 
148 
149 
151 
111 



15.2 
17.5 
10.8 
13.5 
21.0 



1,641 
2, m 
2,603 
3,020 
3,420 



1,566 
1,979 
2,454 
2,857 
3,259 



95.4 
94.1 
94.3 
94.6 
95.3 



1,498 

"1,865 
2,332 
2,751 
3, 120, 



68 
114 
122 
106 
139 



4.3 
5.7 
5.0 
3.7 
4.3 



75 
125 
149 
163 
161 



1,499 
1,912 
2,383 
2,752 
3,114 



1,433 
1,800 
2,250 
2,619 
2,978 



95,6 
94.1 
9i4 

95.2 
95^6 



1,375 
1,704 
2,147 
2,529 
2,862 



58 
96 

103 
90 

116 



4.1 
5.3 
4.6 
3.4 
3.9 



112 
133 
133 
130 



ii5r 

ICc 


^1 


■ ^ 

' 250 


^ 


192 


446 


404 


42 


221 


694 


626 


68 


268 


1,016 


924 


92 


306. 


1,360, 


1,233 


126 


133 


272 


' 248 




179 


436 


396 


39 


204 


674 


509 


65 


238 


988 


902 


86 


281 


1,327 


1,207 


121 


93.7 


96.8 


96.9 




93.2 


97.8 


98.0 


92.9 


92.3 


97.1 


97 3 


95 6 


88.8 


97! 2 


916 


93i5 


91.8 


97.6 


97.9 


96.0 


123 


264 


241 


23 


161 


420 


383 


37 


186 


655 


594 


60 


222 


962' 


878 


83 


257 


1,29L 


1,178 


112 
« 


in 




7 


2 


18 


15 


13 


2 


19 


20 


15 


4 


16 


26 


24 


2 


23 


36 


28 


8 


7.4 


3.2 


2.9 




10.0 


3.5 


3.3 


5.6 


9 2 


2.9 


2.5 


6.9 


6.7 


2.6 


2.6 


2.8 


8.3 


2.7 


2.3 


6.7 


g 


9 


8 


2 


13 


10 


8 


3 


17 


20 


17 


3 


30 


28 


22 


6 


25 


33 


26 


5 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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TabU A-8. Employm«nt Statuf of Male Vietnam-Era Veterans and Nonveterdni 20to 34 Years Old, by Age 

and Color; Annual Averages, 1970-74-^ontInged 





Total, 20 to 34 yean 


20 to 24 years 


25 to 29 years 


30 to 34 years 


Item 


Total 


White 


Negro 
and 
other 
races 


Total 


White 


Negro 
and 
other 
races 


Total 


^ . 
White 


Negro 
and 
other 
races 


Total 


White 


Negro 
and 
other 
races 



CIVILUN NONINSTITUTIONAL 

PorULATlON 
WO 

\m 

1972 

1973 

1974 -> 



CiVIUAN LAROR FOJICE 



1970,. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973:. 
1974.. 



Labor Fokcx Partici?ation 

RATI* 

1970. , 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 



EllFtOTXD 



1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 



Nonveterans * 



11. 9« 
12, 616 
13.422 
14,361 
14,992 



10,719 
11,263 
11,992 
12,948 
13,S90 



89.6 
89.3 
89.3 
90.2 
90.6 



10,160 
10,554 
11,302 
12,316 
12,777 



Unxmfiotxp 



1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
a973.. 
^974.. 



IJMEiirtoTiixNT Rate 



1970.. 
1971.. 
a972.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 



Not in Labor Force 



1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 



559 
709 



632 
813 



5.2 
6.3 
5.8 
4.9 

6lO 



1,244 
1,353 
1,430 
1,413 
1,402 



10,334 
101909 
11,680 
12,450 
13,033 



9,279 
9,781 
10,480 
11,285 
11,884 



89.8 
89.7 
89.7 
90.6 
91.2 



8,834 
9,227 
9,935 
m797 
11,243 



442 

554 
545 
488 
641 



4.8 
5.7 
5.2 
4.3 
5.4 



1,055 
1,128 
1,200 
1.165 
1,149 



1,626 


5,024 


4,337 


1,707 


5,500 


4,757 


1,742 


6,039 


5,256 


1,911 


D, w9 


0, 4 i\f 


1,959 


7,060 


6,165 


1,440 


4,058 


3, 494 


1,482 


4,448 


3,856 


1,512 


4,942 


4,316 


1,663 






1,706 


6.018 


5,289 


88.6 


80.8 


80.6 


86.8 


^80.9 


81.1 


86.8 


$1.8 




87.0 


83.9 


&4.4 


87. 1 


85.2 


85.8 


1,323 


3,732 


3,235 


1,327 


4,027 


3,528 


1,367 


4,509 


3, 972 


1,520 


5, 190 


4,577 


1 534 


5 523 


4,898 


117 


326 


259 


155 


422 


328 


145 


432 




143 


379 


293 


172 


496 


391 


S.1 


8.6 


7.4 


ia5 


9.5 


8.5 


9.6 


8.7 


8.0 


8.6 


6.8 


6.0 


lai 


8.2 


7.4 


186 


066 


B43 


225 


1,052 


901 


230 


1,097 


940 


248 


1,066 


900 


253 


l,0t2 


876 



687 


3, 861 




^91 




2,662 


742 


3,892 




529 


3.225 


2.789 


782 


3,968 


3,472 


496 


3,415 


2,951 


865 
895 


4 124 


3 590 


* 533 


3.603 


3,090 


4', 100 


3|570 


530 


3,832 


3.296 


563 


•3,678 


3,197 


tat 

481 


«, WM 




592 


3,695 


3,212 


483 


9.1 AT 


2,713 


626 


3,760 


3,306 


452 


8,290 


2,856 


3 908 


3 420 


488 


3 471 


2,995 


730 


3)884 


3,' 405 


478 


3.687 


3.190 


82.0 


95.3 


95.8 


91.8 


96.9 


97.2 


79.8 


94.9 


95.5 


91.3 


96.7 


97.8 


OA 1 


94 8 




91 1 


96 3 


96.8 


8o:s 


94'. 8 


95.3 


91! 6 


96! 3 


96.9 


81.6 


94.7 


95.4 


90.2 


96.2 


96.7 


496 


3,537 


3,068 


449 


2,891 


2. 514 


498 


3,522 


3,074 


448 


3.005 


2,624 


537, 


3,603 


0, 101 


422 


3 190 


2,781 


"613 


3,741 


3,290 


450 


3! 386 


2.929 


625 


3,693 


3,252 


441 


3,561 


3.093 


67 


141 


109 


32 


92 


TA 
4\ 


94 

89 


172 


138 


35 


115 


88 
9< 

/o 


157 


125 


30 


101 


86 


168 


129 


38 


85, 


66 


105 


190 


153 


37 


127 


.97 


11.9 


3.8 


3.4 


616 


3.1 


2.8 


15.8 


4.7 


4.3 


7.2 


3.7 


3.2 


14.2 


4.2 


3.8 


a? 


3.1 


2.6 


12.3 


4.3 


3.8 


7.8 


2.4 


2.2 


14.3 


4.9 


4.5 


7.8 


3.4 


3.0 


124 


183 


140 


43 


94 


74 


ISO 


197 


„ 151 


46 


105 


76 


156 


208 


164 


44 


125 


234 


166 


60 


170 


45 


132 


95 


165 


216 


165 


52 


145 


108 



415 
486 
464 

513 
534 



895 

4or 

4M 

^475 
49B 



95.2^ 
93.8 
93.5 
92.6 
9).3 



377 
380 
406 
457 
468 



18 
27 
26 
19 
30 



4.6 

6.6 
5.9 
4.0 
6.0 



20 
29 
30 
38 
36 



> Vietnam-cra vcUrans are those who served after Auk. 4, 19M. 

» Percent of civilian noninstltutlonal population In the civilian labor force. 



* Percent not shown where base la less than 35,000. 

* Nonvetcrans are those who never served In the Armed Forces. 
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Table A-9. Employment Status of the CIvrtlan Nonln$tItutlo'hal Population In^MetropolItan and Nonmetro- 
p^jitan Areas,, by Sex, Age, and Color: Ahnutil Averages, (1973-74 » « , . ' 

$ ' (Numbers in thousands) ' ^ 



Employment status, sex, age, and color 



Total 

Civilian noninsUtutional population. 



Civilian lalx)r for<fe 

Percent of population., 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment rate... 
Not in labor fotce 



Mals, 20 YffARS AS'D Over 
x 

Civilian noninstittitonal population 



Civilian labor force 

Percent of popnlatlon 

Kmploycd 

' ^nemploycdi 

Unemployment rate.. 
Not in labor force 



FcMAL£, 20 Years and Over - 



Civilian noninstUutional {)0pulatlon... 



Civilian labor force 

Percent of population. 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment rate.. 
Not in labor force 



BoTit Sexes, i6 to 19 Years , 
Civilian nonlnstitutlonal popnlatlon 



Civilian labor force 

Percent of population.. 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment rate... 
Not ih labor force 



White 

Civilian nonlnstitutlonal population. 



Civilian labor force 

Percent of population 

Employed, 



Unemployed., 
plovir 
Not In labor force- 



Uncmplovmcnt rate. 



Neoro and Other Haces 
Civilian nonlnstitutlonal population...... 



Civilian labor force 

Percent of population. 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment rate. . 
Not in labor force..... 



Metropolitan areas 



> Total 



1974 



101,817 

63,123 
62.0 
59.477 
3,645 
5.8 
38,694 



42,463 

34.803 
82.0 

33,396 
1,407 
4.0 
7, 659 



48,416 

22,327 
46.1 
21.097 
r,229 
5.5 
26,0-^0 



10,938 

5,993 
54.8 

4,984 

1,009 
16.8 

4,946 



88,569 

55,107 
62.2 
52,245. 
2i862 
5.2 
33, 462 



13,249 

8.016 
60.5 

7,233 
783 
9.8 

5,232 



1973 



100, iGft 

61,530 
61.4 
58.369 
3,161 
5.1 
38,634 



41,673 

34,243 
82.2 
33.087 
1,156 
3.4 
7, 430 



47,723 

21,4?2 
45.0 
20,383 
1,080 
5 1 
26,251 



10,768 

5,815 
54.0 

4,899 
916 
15.8 

4,953 



87,302 

53,681 
61.5 
51,235 
2, 446 
4.6 
33.621 



12,861 

7,849 
61.0 

7, 134 
715 
9.1 

5,013 



Central cities 



1974 



44,^ 

27,075 
6a4 
25,326 
1,749 
6.5 
17,764 



18.376 

14.507 
78.9 

13,796 
712 
4.9 

3,868 



21,931 

10,242 
46.7 

9,655 
588 
5.7 

11,690 



4,532 

2.327 
51.3 

1,875 
450 
19.3 

2,206 



34,083 

21,227 
60.7 

20,071 
1,156 
5.4 

13,755 



9,857 

5,848 
59.3 

5,255 
594 
10.2 

4,009 



1973 



44,993 

27,061 
60.1 

25,473 
1,587 
5.9 

17,932 



I8.36i 
14,586 

<?^-^ 
13,-991 
596 
4.1 

3,778 



22, 07^ 

10, 157 
46.0 
9,595 
560 
5 5 
11,915 



4,557 

2,318 
50.9 

1.888 

—431 
18.'6 

.2,238 



35,252 

21,239 
60.2 
20,202 
1,037 
' 4.9 
14,013 



9,741 

5.823 
59.8 

5,272 
551 
9.5 

3,918 



Suburbs 



1974 



56,978 

36,048 
63.3 
34, 151 
1,896 
5.3 
20,930 



24.0$r^.2ftM 



2a 296 
84.3 
19,600 
695 
3.4 
3,791 



26,485 

12,085 
45.6 

11,442 
641 
5.3 

14,400 



6.406 

3.666 
57.2 

3,109 
559 
15.2 

2.740 



53,586 

33.880 
63.2 
32,174 
1,706 
5.0 
19,707 



3,391 

2,168 
63.9 
1,978 
189 
8.7 
1,223 



1973 



55, 170 

34,469 
62.5 
32.896 
1 574 
.4.6 
20,702 



19.657 
84.3 

19,096 
560 
2.8 

5,652, 



25,651 

11,315 
44.1 

10,788 
529 
4.7 

14,336 



6,211 

3.497 
56.3 

3,011 
485 
13.9 

2,715 



52,050 

32.442 
62.3 
31,033 
1,409 
4.3 
19,608 



3,120 

2,026 
64.9 
1,86^ 
164 
8.1 
1,095 



NcnmetropoUtan areas 



Total 



1974 



46,782 

27,889 
59.6 

26.458 
1,430 
5.1 

18,893 



19,686 

15,560 
79.0 

15,049 
511 
3.3 

4, 126 



21,979 

9,509 
43.3 
8,990 
519 
5.5 
12,470 



5,116 

2.820 
55.1 

2,419 
401 
14.2 

2,296 



42.805 

25,571 
59.7 
24,376 
1,195 
4.7 
17,234 



3,976 

2,318 
58.3 

2,083 
235 
10.1 



1973 



45,773 

27,301 
59.6 

26,091 
1,210 
4.4 

18,472 



19,270 

15,310 
79.4 
14,867 
443 
2.9 
3,961 



21,526 

9,303 
43.2 

8,874 
429 
4.6 

12,223 



4,976 

2.688 
54.0 
2,350 

12.6 
2,288 



42,000 

25,097 
59.8 

24,083 
1,013 
4.0 

16.903 



3,773 

2,204 
58.4 
2,007 
197 
8.9 
1,569 



Farm 



1974 



\>510 

3.431 
62.3 
3,353 
73 
2.1 
2,060^ 



2,4«5 

2,098 
85.1 
2,071 
27 
1.3 
367 



2,342 

39.8 
006 
20 
2.7 
1,411 



703 

400 
57.0 
381 
20 
5.0 
302 



5,108 

197 
%62.6 
3,136 
61 

1.9 
1,911 



402 

234 
58.1 

222 
12 
5.2 
169 



1973 



5,542 

3,462 

62.5 
3,398 
65 
1.9 
2.060 



2,499 

2,110 
84.4 

2,090 
20 
.9 
389 



2,374 

961 
40.5 
936t? 
25 
2.6 
1,413 



670 

391" 
58.4 
372 
20 
5.1 
278 



5,150 

3,235 
62.8 
3,181 
54 
1.7 
1,915 



393 

227 
57.9 
217 
11 
4.8 
165 



1974 



41,272 

24,458 
59.3 
23,100 
1,357 
5.5 
16,813 



17.221 

13,462 
78.2 
12,978 
484 

3,759 



19,637 

8,577 
43.7 
8,084 
493 
5.7 
11,059 



4,413 

2.420 
54.8 

2,038 
381 
15.7 

1.994 



37,697 

22,374 
59.4 
21,240 
1,134 
5.1 
15,323 



3,574 

2,084 
58.3 

1,861 
223 
10.7 

1,489 



1973 V * 



40.231 

23,839 
59.3 
22.693 
• 1,145 
4.8 
M^392 



1^77l 

13,200 
78.7 

12,777 
' 423 

' 3.2. 

3,572 



19,152 

8,342 
43.6 
7,938 
404 
4.8 
10.810 



4.306 

2.297 
53.3 

1,978 
319 
13.0 

2.010 



36.850 

21.862 

59.3 . 
20.902 
959 
4.4 
14.988 



3.380 

1,077 
58.5 
1,790 
186 
9.< 
1.404 



/ 
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Tabit •Employmtnt Status of th« Civilian Nonin$titgtiPnfli roputanon in roviiny nunpuwriy 

ArtQir' by Color "and Untmploymont KoH%, by StXr Ag*, and Color, 1973-74 



{Numbers ta tbcusi^dt] 



Etnploymont status* sei* tgo. and color 



Total 

m . * 

^ CtviUan nonlnsUtutional population . 



Civilian labor force . - . - , 

Percent of population 

Employed..^ 

Un«mployed 

Un€mploynier\t rate : 

Male,* 20 years and over 

Female, 20 yeats and over; 

Both sexes. 16 to \9 years; \. 

Not In labor for^ 



CtvlUatvno^lUpstltutlonal populatjon. 

CI viliin labor force 

r,ercent of popul^on 

EnJployed 

Unemployed 

UnempioymentTale 

Male, 20 years and over 

Female, 20 years and over. . . 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 

Not In labor force 



NBoao AKb Other Racss 



Civilian nonlnstitmional population. 



ClvIUin labor force 

Percent of population 

' Employed 

Unemployed. 

.Unemployment rate 

. Male, 20 years and over..,. 
Female, 20 yeais and over., 
" V Both sexes, 16 to 10 years..., 
Notin labor force. 



A 



Total, United SUtes 



Poverty areas 



1974 



28,694 

15. 7« 
&S.1 
14.061 
, 1,131 
7.2 
5.0 
6.8 
21.2 
12,892 



20,138 

11.201 
55.6 
10,602 
599 
5.3 
3.8 
5.5 
14.2 
8.937 



8,546 

4,591 
53.7 
4,059 
532 
11.6 
8.1 
9.4 
36.1 
3,955 



• 1973 



2S.978 

16,028 
55.3 
14,989 
1,039 
6.5 
. 4.4 
" 6.3 
18.9 
12,950 



20,309 

11,281 
55.6 
10,757 
•524 
4.6 
3.5 
4.6 
12.0 
9,022 



8.675 

4,747*^ 
£4.7 
4,232 
515 
•10.8 
7.0 
9.8 
33.4 
(,3.928 



Nonpovcrty^ 
areas 



1974 



119.915 

75.219 
,>62.7 
71.274 
3,945 
5.2 
3.6 
5.2 

44,696 



111,237 

69,477 
6Z5 
66.018 
3,459 
5.0 
3.4 
5.0 
13.9 
41.760 



8,678 

5.743 
66.2 
5,256 
486 
8.5 
5.0 
7.6 
29.5 
2.936 



1973 



116. 9§8 

72.802, 
^62.2, 
^9.470; 
t,332 
4.6 
XO* 
4.6 
13.8 
44, 156* 



109,000 

67,497 
61.9 
64.561 
2.936 
4.3 
2.8 
4.4 
13.0 
41,503 



7.959 

5,305 
66.7 
4,909 
396 
7.5 
4.7 
7.1 
27.1 
2,654 



' MetropoUi^n areas 



Poverty areas 



1974 



11,887 

6.37^ 
, 51'6 
-5,746 
' 626 

8.2 
28.3 
5,516 



6.116 

3.326 
54.4 
3,074 
253 
7.6 
•6.3 
-6.9 
18.1 
2,789 



5,772 

3,045 
52.8 
2, 'TO 
373 
12.3 
9.4 
9.4 
38.8 
2,726 



1973 



12.202 

6.596' 
54.1 
6.000 
597 
0.0 
6.8 
7,9 
27.0 
5,605 



6,225 

3.308- 
54.0 
3,140 

, 222 
6.6 
5.6 
5.7 
16.6 

2,863 



5.076 

3.234 
54.1 
2,859 
375 
11.6 
8.1 
9.9 
36.7 
2.742 



Nonpoverty 
areas 



1974' 



89,930 

56,751 
611 
53,731 

3.7- 
5.2^ 
15.^ 
33,17« 



82,454 

51,780 
' 62.8 
49,171 
2,610 
5.0 
3.5 
5.0 
14.4 
30,673 



7,476 

4,971 
66.5 
4,560 
410 
8.3 
5.8 
7.1 
• 30.7 
2,506 



1973 



,87,962 

64.933 
62.5 
52,369 

3.0 
4,7 
14.5 
33,029 



81,077 

50,318 
62.1 
48,094 
2,224 
4.4 
2.0 
4.4 
13.5 
30,,758 



6,885 

4.615 
67.0 
4,275 
340 
7.4 
4.6 
6.0 
28.0 
2.270 



N6nmetropolltan areas 



Poverty areas 



1974 



f6,796 

0.420 
56.1 

"•^ 

5.4 
3.2 
5.7 
16.4 
7,376 



14,022 

7,875 
56.2 

7,528 
346 
4.i 

II 

12.5 
6,148 



2.774 

1,546 
55.7 
1,387 
159 
10.-3 
5.6 
9.6 
31.8 
1,228 



1973 



16,776 

9.432 
56.2 

8.989 
442 
4.7 

U 

13.7 
7.345 



i4,on 

*7,918 
t 56.2 
7,617 
302 
3.8 
2.6 
4.1 
10.2 
6,159 



2,699 

1,513 
56.1 
1.373 
141 
0.3 
4.6 
9.7 
27.8 
1.186 



Nonpoverty 



1974 



2Si,985 

18.468 
61.6 

17,5a 

925 
5.0 
3.3 
5.3 
13.2 
»,517 



28.783 

17,696 
61.5 
16,847 
849 
4.8 
3.2 
5.0 
12.7 
11,087 



1971 



28.996 

17,600* 
61.6 
17,101 
768* 
4.1 
2.0 
i.1 
12.0 
11,127 



27..92t 

17.178 
61.5 
16,467 

2.8 
4.2 

10,744* 



1,202 


1.674* 


772 


691 


64.2 


64.1- 


696 


634' 


76 


56 


9.8 


8.2- , 


6.5 


4.0 


10.3 


8.5 


28.9 


22.6 


430 


383 



1 Poverty areas classification consists of all census reotraphlcal divisions 
In which 20 p^cent or more of the residents were poor according to ihe 1970 
decennial census. Persons were classified as poor or nonpoor by using income 



thresholds adopted by a Federal interagency committee In 1969. These 
thresliolds vary, by family site, composition, and residence (farm or nonfarm) 
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1947-74^ 

ITho^nds) 



Mals 



1M7. 

IMS. t 

iMO ; 

lOSl •■»...•■ •••.•■■■I 

I 

1954. 

1955 < 

i93« : 

1957. y 

1968 : 

1959 

1960 

19fll 

1902 , .... 
19g 

19(5..... 

19ft«..^ ....... 

I9fl7».... 

1968 

1960 , 

1970 

1071 V 

1972.,..;...: 

1D73..... > 

1974... 

FCUALS 

1047 

1948 

1949 

1950.. ;. 

1951 

1952.... 

1953 

195^ 

1955 .\ :.. 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

19*1 

1962. 

1963 

1944 , 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1060 

1970.; 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974...... 



Total. 16 
;etr$ and 
OTer 



1954.... 

1955.... 

1956.. . 

1957... 

1958... 

1959... 

1960... 

1961. 

1962..^ 

1963... 

19M... 

1965. : 

196«... 

1967... 

1968... 

1969.^- 

1970... 

1971... 

1972... 

1973... 

1974... 



AfaU * 



16 and 17 
yaars 



IS and 19 



6.710 
6^710 
6.825 
. 6.906 
6^725 

?:fi? 

7.431 
7.634 
7.633 
8.118 
8.514 
8^907 
9.274 
9.633 
« 10. 231 
10.792 
11.169 
11.527 
11.792 
11.919 
12.U1S 
a 677 
13.066 
J3.715 
kl93 
14. Ml 
M.901 

35.767 
35.737 
35.883 
35.881 
35.879 
36.261 
36,924' 
37.247 
37. 02* 
36.769 
37.218 
37.574 
38.053 
38.343 
38.679 
39.308 
39.791 
40.225 
40..n31 
40.496 
40.608 
40.976 
40.'>24 
- 41.214 
41.952 
42.5QI 
42.ri81 
42.683 



6,702 
6.881 
6.870 
7.301 
7.667 
8.013 
8.325 
- 8. 624 
9.124 
9.629 
9.976 
10.286 
10.491 
1U.5«6 
10.881 
•11.164 
11. 475 
11.961 
12.^1 
12.665 
12.82.S 



1.069 
1,019 

958* 
1.0:0 
1.0$2 
1.151 
1.1S5 
1.096 
1.157 
1.302 
1.475 
1.^15 
l.-Ml* 
1.587 
1.842 
2^005 
1.956 
'1.868 
• 1. 871 
1.948 
1.972 
. 2.037 
-2,092 
2.115" 
2.061 
2,0:0 

1.541 
1. 466 
1.426 
1. 422 
1.395 
1.4n8 
1. 462 
1,542 
1.474 
1.508 
1.587 
1. 752 
1.891 
1.963 
1.946 
1.998 
;?.2«9 
i.\22 
2.494 
2.382 
2.399 
2.436 
2.442 
2.470 
2.551 
2.515 
2.4f,2 
2.441 



1.007 
1.01; 

952 
1.008 
1.139 
1.293 
1.33^ 
1.340 
1.385 
1.609 
1.746 
1.691 
1.600 
1.594 
1.649 
1.663 
1.699 
1.727 
•1.738 
1.670 
1.667 



« 458 
460 
463 
463 
421 
437 
452 
807 
499 
491 
510 
562 
581 
6«3 
♦ 788 
.794 
748 
7SS 
965 
1.106 
1.034 
1.054 
l.W 
1.099 
1.159 
1.097 

I.OIS 

1,090* 
1,071 
1.032 
1.048 
989 

. 990 
1;022 
1.048 
1.044 

• 1.-043 
1.083 
1.110 
1.180 
1.205 
1.314 
1.359 
1.355 
1.410 
1.605 
1.680 
1.659 
J. 642 
1.626 
1.660 
1.733 
1.6^ 
1.684 
1.683 



459 
442 

435 
442 
491 

508 
580 
701 
703 
656 
.683 
852 
967 
886 
9C3 
« 929 
929 
969 
902 
f 882 
^ 856 



20 to 24 
yesrs 



25 to 34 



W7 
854 
• 725 
639 
517 
451 
428 
458 
488 
486 
540 
568 
548 
556 
589 
646 
727 
766 
807 
.844 
934 
1. 057 
1. 097 
1.142 
1.270 
1*281 
1,221 
1. 184- 

3.342 
3.285 
3.249 
3.136 
3.053 
3. 100 
3.050 
2.953 
2.884 
2.847 , 
2.879 
2.895 
.3.014 
3.014 
3.042 
3.125 
3.265 
3.287 
3.376 
3.387 
3.478 
3.529 
3, 512 
3.5?J 
3.723 
3.693 
3.565 
3.420 



418 
439 
430 
485 
505 
495, 
495' 
523 
580 
655 
696 
738 
774 
842 
944 
974 
999 
1.095 
1.098 
1;030 
993 



35 to.44 
years 



468 
> 441 
462 
437 
334 
270' 
282 
295 
263 
'299 
318' 
311 
280 
. 262 
265 
•288 
-2W 

ro 

280 

r6 

290 

• 334 
369 

• 42J 

. 491 
551 
571 
576 

7.970' 
7,912 

■7.955 
7.958 
7.842 
7,870 

^8.084 
8^024 

• 7.^ 
7.814 
7.705 
7,583 
7.488 
7.3.M 
T.247 
7; 194 
7,062 
7.044 
6.906 

•r8ii 

6.716 
6.871 
6*942 
6^972 
7. 103, 
7.175 
7.147. 
7,103 



253 
216 
257 
274 
270 
238 
220 
218 
234 
234 
223 
234 
225 
238 
275 
300 
341 
394 
451 
446 
455 



191 
202 
205 
342 
251 
220 
196 
206 
209 
226 
235 
233 
251 
263 
274 
274 
289 
312 
306 
312 
303 
315 
334 

•340 
372 
388 
^ 403 

•427 

6,454 

6.500 
6.486 

•6.486 
6.513 
6.535. 
6^627 
6.708 
6.740 

*6.648 
6.705 

•6.765 
6.831 
^905 
6.911 
6.935 
6.872 
6.859 
6.685 
6,530 
6.309 
6.131 
5.918 
.1.71! 
5.694- 
5,567 



f72 
170 
186 
198 
196 
205 
212 
217 
210 
230 
246 
240 
243 
229 
240 
251 
563 
283 
289 
300 
\ 317 



<5To54 
yean 



55 to 64 
years. 



<369 
348 
372 
356 
347 
330 
^ 303 
316 
326 
321 
347 
355 
394 
427 
445 

439 
446, 
467 
499 

517 
, 552 
592 
636 
678 
756 

• 788 
. 886 

5.621 
5.511 
5. .'124 

• 5.412 
5.379 

•5.426 
5.434 
5.465 
5.326 
5.285 
^.311 
^.298 
5.291 
5.323 
5.379 
5.374 
5.C68 
5.370 
5.505 
5. 496 
5.568 
5.685 
5.485 
5.475 
5.539 
5.611 
5.654 
5.553 



258 

r6 

271 
289 
300 
328 
353 
372 
371 

363 
387 
404 
429 
450 
483 
512 
538 
605 
654 
706 



65 years 



658 
678 
821 
871 
864 
849 
823 
780 
840 
> 812 
887 
875 
- 915 
973 
953 
1.050 
1,066 
1.133 

• 1.227 
1.253 
1.281 
1.312 

I 1,.464 
1.8M 
1.728" 
1.945 
2,054 

4.733 
4.879 
4.957 
4.966 

• 5.033 
'5.060 

,-»'4.982- 

4. 959 
4.874. 
4.987 
5.018 
4.993 

• 5.051 
5.087 
5.067 
5.'^7 

•5.122 
5.151 
5.1R1 

,5.238 
5.340 
5.389 
5.4<i6 
5,606 
5.800 
5.982 
6.019 



687 
745 
719 
783 
774 
806 
■ 860 
831 
922 
941 
992 
1.073 
1.112 
1. 126 
1.158 
1.238 
1.304 
1,378 
1.516 
1.70) 
1.S03 



2.590 
2.710 
2.773 
2.904 
3.034 
3.255 
3.576 
3. 716 
3.856 
3.902 
• 4.125 
4.305 
4.463 
4.615 
4.786 
5.145 
5.391. 
5.451 
5.518 
5.635 
5.692 
5.743 
5,821 
5,025 
6,103 
6.278 
6.473 
6,658 

5.016 
5.114 

'5.253 
5.423. 
5.671 
5.867 
6.202^ 
6.469* 
6.569 
6.751 

<^.961 
7,M54 
7.365 

..-7.r^ 

I; 256 
8.514 
8.610 
8;-808 
9.029 
9.243 
9. 442. 
9,611 
,9.851* 
10.102 
10.537 
10.806 
11. 173 



3.449 

3.581 
<3,621 
3.622 
3.990 
4,140 
4.266 
4.422 
4. 719 
.4,952 
5.021 
5,070 
5.164 
5,224 
5,262 
5.325 
5.428 
5, 578 
5.693 
5.874 
6,026 



Footnote at end of table. 
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202 



Item 



White— Continued 

ItM 

1M5..., 
1956... 
1W7..., 

1»M^ 

1W9 

WW 

19ei V 

10M-. 

•!•« ;. 

IMS.. 

1M7 

: 

1969 : 

1970 

1971.. 

1972 , 

•1974 

NxoKo AKP Omxn Racss 



ToUl, 16 
ytut tnd 
©▼er 



1954.*.. 
19SS... 
1950... 
19S7,.. 
19fi»... 
19SQ... 
1960... 
1961... 
1962... 
1963.,. 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967,.. 
1966... 
1960... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972... 
1973... 
1^4... 



1954... 
19S5^.. 
1996... 
1957... 
1956... 
1050... 
1960... 
196t... 
1963... 
1963... 
1064... 
1965... 
1066... 
1067... 
1966... 
I960... 
1970... 
1071... 
1072... 
1973... 
1974... 



FmoU 



34.186 
33,917 
33,670 
31.077 
34.432 
34.837 
35.044 
35.336 
35,641 
36.246 
36.637 
36.865 
36,101 
36,835 
37.060 
36.970 
37.110 
37,706 
3<110 
36,019 
37.872 



720 
755 
751 
610 
645 
694 
950 
1.011 
1.100 
1.163 
1.193 
1.246 
1.301 
1.353 
1.434 
1.513 
1.591 
} 753 
1.902 

i.on 

2.070 

3,063 
3.109 
3.069 
3.140 
3. 143 
3.216 
3.300 
3.353 
3.466 
3.544 
3.568 
3.666 
3.695 
8,773 
3.866 
3,055 
4.095 
4.243 
4,461 
4.632 
4.612 



16 tnd 17 



1,332 
1,353 
1,299 
1,363 
1.517 
1,630 
1.702 
1,678 
1,724 
1.900 
2,180 
2,137 
2,026 
2,036 
2,057 
2,057 
2,066 
' 2,118 
7.058 
2,006 
1,070 



145 
145 
142 
149 
163 
183 
170 
103 
203 
233 
350 
265 
266 
276 
299 
306 
836 
364 
377 
301 
403 

310 
331 
306 
334 
335 
353 
361 
266 
274 
300 
a343 
•Vi56 
356 
373 
■379 
385 
404 
433 
457 
456 
471 



18 tnd 19 
yetn 



881- 
'690 
880 
030 
038 
092 
1.030 
1.132 
1.178 
hl66 
1,231 
1,374 
1,443 
1.438 
1.303 
1.363 
1.386 
1.433 
1.393 
1.371 
1. 355 



49 

57 
66 
66 

71 

73 

83 

88 

91 

03 
100 
lU 
139 
Itt 
153 
156 
170 
190 
IftS 
195 

m 

167 
154 
154 
163 
171 
189 
175 
181 
181 
186 
189 
231 
236 
233 
340 
364 
274 
301 
302 
313 
328 



30 to 34 
years 



2,633 
2,534 
2,484 
2,523 
2,5U 
2,650 
2,645 
2,<i54 
^740 
2,877 
2,921 
3,006 
2,907 
3,070 
3,132 
3,069 
3.118 
3,213 
3,173 
3,023 
2,866 



40 
48 

57 
55 
63 
54 
61 
65 
66 
72 
70 

r 

7U 
02 
lU 
123 
143 
175 
1S3 
195 
190 

330 
350 
363 

356 
351 
355 
370 
386 
3S5 
369 
367 
360 
389 
406 
396 
423 
461 
510 
520 
542 
553 



25 to 34 
years 



7.338 
7.260 
7.154 
7.033 
6,000 
0,807 
6,656 
^568 
6.522 
6,404 
6,379 
6.256 
6,172 
6,104 
6,230 
6,301 
6,305 
6^437 
<488 
6,425 
6,330 



45 
47 
U 
44 
42 
41 
42 
47 
64 
57 
46 
. 47 
51 
52 
60 
69 
82 
97 
100 
125 
131 

667 
670 
659 
662 
674 
661 
607 
679 
678 
656 
664 
648 
639 
613 
641 



666 

687 
721 
773 



35 to 44 
yetrs 



6,202 
6.211 
.6,136 
6,190 
6,281 
6.333 
6,387 
6,395 
6,388 
0,300 
6.2n 
6,119 
5.976 
5.753 
5.551 
5.341 

4.967 
4.794 
4.671 



34 
38 
39 

37 
37 
45 
60 
86 
63 
80 
68 
66 
66 
74 
75 
83 
77 
90 
100 
103 
110 

507 
530 
830 
606 
484 
490 
519 
517 
546 
563 
583 
567 
55^ 
557 
579 
577 
571 
556 
580 
590 
590 



45 to 54 



5.051 
4.013 
4,866 
4,893 
4.897 
4,881. 
4.003 
4. 956 
^4.950 
?4.040 
4.053 
5.056 
5. 049 
5.004 
5.104 
5.006 
4.070 
.5,033 
5.056 
,5.075 
4.969 



55 to 64 



103 
110 
135 
140 
153 
134 

415 
414 
419 
418 
401 
410 
419 
432 
434 
439 
417 
449 
447 
474 



496 
517 
653 
579 
584 



65mr« 
and over 



4,715 
4.615 
4.543 
4,643 
4,653 
'4,643 
4.668 
4.700 
4,673 
4,673 
4.727 
4.751 
4.774 
4.603 
4.68r 
4.035 
5,036 
5. 124 
5,275 
5,451 
5.«1 



04 

95 

03 
104 
101 
109 
114 

m 

129 
126. 
140 
155 
141 
155 
164 
!*6 

i ^ 
2U 
236 
252 

.323 
5U 
333 
:»45 
364- 
353 
363 
388 
395 
397 
895 
400 
406 
435 

4a 

455 
470 
463 
524 
531 
559 



6,044 
6, 143 

6,515^ 
6,601 
6,886 
7,030 
, 7.242 
7,666 
7,887. 
7.079 
8,163 
8,365 
8.558. 
8.730 
8,878 
9,100 
9,323 
9,679 
9,904 
10.219 



'IS 

281 
303 
314 
324 
348 
365 
425 
i39 
430 



14 tsd 
l5yMn 



.495 
497 

52^/ 

m 

609 
632 

425 
427 
431 
446 
461 
479 
497 
512 
590 
625 
•631 
645 
664 
665 
712 
733 
751 
778 
656 
001 
054 



1.741 
1.773 
1,853 
2.030 
2,127 
2,056 
2,005 
2,411 

2,6a 

2,623 
.2,5n 
2,501. 
2^614 



48i>*— :^ 



2,720 
2,7M. 
2,785 
2,634 
£650 
2,810 
2,835 



311 
213 
-238 
236 

255 
281 

m 

338 
350 
370 
378 
368' 
430 
410 
.638 
•45i. 
46i 
466 
500 
537 
545 

244 

263* 

263 

371 

380- 

792 

310 

357 

360 

410 

426 

640 

458 

460 

403 

513* 

513 

534 

^ 

562 



t Set footnote'l. Ubie A*3. 
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Tabit A-12. Ptnons No» In fh« labor Forct, by Otsire for Job und.Roason for Nonpartlclpotlon: Annual 
^ Avtragti, 1967-74 

(Thootandi) 



lUMOn for nooptrtidpatloo 



ToUl sot In later forte.. 

^^In KbooU../. 

lUbMlth.dlMblUtv... 

Home teepontlbiUUfs. 

-Retirement, o;d ate... 
^ Think cennotietjob. 
^ AU other reeiont 



Wtatiobnow.. 
Inechool.. 



lU heslth, dlstblUty 

^ome reeponslblUtiee 

Think cannot tet ]ob, total... 

Both teses, 16 to 10 years... 
lfale,307ear<and over.... 
Female, M years and over.. 



Male, 16 years and over.... 
Female, 16 years and oYcr.. 



While...: 

Nero and other ma.. 



AU other reasons.... 
Do not want job now., 
Tn school.. 



Ill health. disablUtv... 
Home xesponslblUtles .. 
Retirement, old a<e.... 
All other reasons 



Not In labor fore* 





1973 


1972 


1971 


1970 » 


1969 


1966 


1967 


57,586 


57^230 


56,783 


85,662 


54.275 


53,596 


53.289 


53.484 


7,187 
5,444 

32.983 
7,379 
686 
3,902 


7,344 

5. 191 
33.188 
7, 16S 
679' 
3. 652 


7,501 
e,vt9 
33,482 
6,691 

3,396 


7,615 

- 33,223 
6,163 

774 

3,360 


7,126 

33,068 
5,918 
638 
3,145 


7,084 
4.453 
32,641 
5,795 
674 
8,049 


7,007 
4.340 
32,910 
5,410 
^7 
2,804 


6,74$ 
4,509 
• 32,564 
5.3U 
713 
2,623 


4, i54 


4.460 


e,*pi 


A AHA 


3.877 


i.4&9 


4*478 


4, 696 


1, 191 

1,043 
686 


1,227 
619 

679 


1,200 

1 IttB 
4, WO 

765 


1, iM« 

555 
1 030 
- '774 


1 075 
'489 

638 


1 126 
627 

L257 
574 


1, 115 
666 

1,363 
667 


1. 104 
766 

733 


123 
170 
393 


\z: 

186 
880 


132 
175 
457 


>79 
456 


X20 
155 
«363 


95 
Itt 
' 337 


109 
171 
387 


113 

m 

444 


227 
459 


225 
454 


*23f 

- 52i 


238 
536 


221 
417 


163 
391 


313 
454 


223 
611 


523 
162 


500 
179 


578 
188 


689 
185 


494 

145 


446 

128 


533 
145 


677 
156 


882 


892 


766 


lU 


74P 


875 


« Tn 


769 


53.132 


52,760 


53; 322 


51,358 


50,398^ 


49,137 


48^809 


47.786 


'5,994 
4,794 

31,045 
7,370 
3,020 


6.117 
4.572 
32. 145 
7,165 
2,760 


6,801 
4,313 
33; 384 
6,691 
2,632 


6,373 
4.077 
32,303 
6.160 
2,447 


6,051 
3,869 
32,162 
6,918 
2,196 


5,958 
% 3.826 
31,384 
S.795 
2.174 


5,892 
3,664 
31,667 
5.540 
2,027 


5,641 
3.741 
31.239 
5.313 
1.853 



t Because of a change In the sampling pattern for persons not In the labor 
forte introduced in 1970. soma of the daU 5or the 1967-40 period may not ba 



strictly compar^le with daU for subsequent years, particularly with regard 
to persons in the category "want Job now.*' 



V 
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Tobb A-13. Ftrsonf Not in th« Labor Force Who Stopped Working During Previous 12 Months, by Sex, 
Color, and Reason for Leaving Last Job: Annual Averages, 1967-74 

INumben In thooundt] 



It«m 



toUl: Number.. 
P«c«nt... 



.TOTAL 



Sehool. home m>)nsibtUU«8.. 

IUhMitb,di5abimy 

ReUreznent. old ftft..... 

EoononUcTMaons 

End ofsMsonAMob 

Slack work..: 

End oftemponry Job 

AU Giber r««0OD9... 



Wt Job prevlout 13 months 



1074 



Mftlo; Number.. 
Percent... 



■ 8xx 



Sehool, itome reiMnsSbiUUM., 

JU he«flh,diifcbimy : 

Retirtxnent, old ate 

EoonotnlertMOCS.... 

End ofseuonftljob..; 

SUickwork 

End oftemporftry )ob«...'... 
AU other rtMons: ^ 



Tfmftle: Number.. 
Percent... 



School, home responsibilities.. 

IUhMath.disAbinty 

Rettrement, old He 

- SooDomle reasons 

End ofseuonsllob 

^ suck work 

End of temporary job 

AU other rsMons 



White: Number. . 
Percent... 



CoLOft 



Sehool, home mponslblUUes.. 

lU beftltb. dlsablUty 

Retirement, old see 

Soonomie reesons 

End ot soMonsl }ob 

Slack work 

End of temporary job 

AU other reasons 



Nicro and other races: 17amber.. 
^ - Percent.. 



School, home responsibUiUes. 

lUbMUth.dUablUty 

Retirement, old tee 

Boonomlc reasons 

Endofseaeonsljob'. 

Slack work..: 

End ct temponry fob 

AUo^ber reasons 



ia27l 
100.0 

415 

9.5 
7.8 
19.0 

ae 

4.8 

5.5 
17.2 



3,776 

loao 

40.3 
12.0 
13.8 
17.7 

a4 

4.7 
4.5 
lfi.2 

6.495 

loao 

£a2 
ao 

4.3 

19.7 
8.7 
4.9 
6.1 

17.8 



8,918 
100.0 

47.5 

ao 
as 
,ia4 
as 

A.5 
5.6 

ia9^ 

1.353 
100.0 

4a3 

13.6 
- 4.5 

22.3 

ia5 

7.G 
4.9 
19.2 



1973 



10.048 

loao 

47.8 
9.4 

ai 

17.9 

as 

4.4 

5.2 
16.8 



3.714 

100.0 

41.6 
12.0 
14.4 

16.2 

ao 

4.3 

3.8 
15.9 

6.329 

loao 

51.4 
7.9 
4.4 

ia9 
a4 

4.4 

6.0 
17.4 



a 779 

loao 
4a 1 

9.0 

a7 

- 17.3 

^ 4.1 
5.3 
16.9 

1.263 
, 100.0 

V 45.4 
\ 12.3 
V4.2 
21.5 

ia6 

as 

4.6, 

ia6 



1972 



9,628 
100.0 

418 
9.1 

ai 

19.3 

a6 

4.9 

5.8 
117 



3.561 

100.0 

41.0 
10.7 
14.5 
17.1 

a6 

4.3 
4.3 

lis 

1062 
100.0 

50.1 

a2 

4.4 

20.0 

ai 

S.3 
18 
R7 



100.0 
47.5 

a"6 
a6 
ia6 
ao 

4.8 

5.8 
117 

1.200 
100.0 

41.3 

12.7 
4.4 

24.4 
12.7 
5.9 
5.9 
17.3 



1971 



10,098 

100.0 

47.7 
17 
7.4 

19.5 

as 

'12 
5.VS 
117, 



3,706 

101 0 

«.7 
10.8 

lis 

117 
7.7 
4.9 
4,0 

17.0 

1S91 

100.0 

51.2 
7.5 
3.6 

21.3 
9.0 
5^4 
18 

Id. 6 



1809 
100.0 

417 
7.9 

ao 
las 
ao 

5.0 
^5.9 
116 

1.289 
100.0 

40.5 
14.4 
3.2 
24.5 
12.3 
7.0 
5.1 
17.5 



1970 



10,180 
100.0 

49.3 
19 
17 

110 
11 
4.3 
17 

17.1 



3.660 

101 0 

4413' 

11.1 
-11.0 

15.6 
7.6 
4.1 
19 

17.2 

6.470 
100.0 

52.3 
7.7 
17 

19.5 

as 

4.3 

17 
119 



100.0 

49.8 
12 
7.3 

17.6 
7.7 
4.2 
, 5.8 

17.1 

1.807 

100.0 

413 

. 116 
2.4 
20.8 
11.2 
4.9 
17 
118 



1969 



10,175 
100.0 

515 
9.6 
11 

116 
15 
11 
11 

17.2 



1669 
100.0 

413 

^ 11.6' 
11.7 
114 
7.6 
2.5 
12 
17.1 

1607 
100.0 

52.8 
14 
2.9 

115 
9.0 
14 
12 

17.3 



1S%3 

100.0 

" 51. »> 
19 
16 

110 
7.8 
10 
13 

17.2 

1.327 

100.0 

44.9 
14.3 
2.7 
20.9 
113 
15 
10 
17.3 



1066 



9.752 
100.0 

513 
9.2 
10 

17.8 
9.1 
11 
16 

117 



3.423 

1010 

417 
11.0 
11.4 
14.3 
7.7 
2.6 
19 
117 

6.328 

1010 

52.3 
13 
11 

19.7 
. 18 
15 
14 

116 



149i 

1010 

51.6 
13 
16 

119 
14 
10 
15 
- 116 

1,259 
100.0 

41.8 
15.0 
2.3 
215 
116 
13 
17 
17.3 



1967 



9.327 

100.0 

49.2 
15 
IS 

17.1 
9.3 
IS 
4.6 

119 



1280 
100.0 

415 
11.3 
10.6 
114 
7.7 
2.5 
12 
111 

6,047 
100.0 

50.6 
IS 
2.5 

19.1 

110 
18 
5.4 

19.3 



1119 
100.0 

50.4 
17 
18 

113 
IS 
12 
4.7 

119 

1.208 
100.0 

40.9 
116 

1.9 
216 
15.0 
. 4.1 

4.5 
19.1 
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Tobt« A~14. Employed Persons 16 Years and Over, by Sex, Color; and Age: Afinuol Ave«'ages^ 

1947-74^ 

• . IThousandsl 



Item 



1947.. 
1948.. 
1949.. 
I960.. 
19S1.. 
1953 . 
19».. 
1954.. 
19W.. 
19M.. 
1967.. 
1968.; 
1969.. 
19«0.. 
1961.. 
1963.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1 '67.. 
1^8., 
1969.. 
1970- 
1971;. 
1972.. 
1973. 
W74.. 



Male 



1047 

1948 

1949 

1960 

1951 

-1962.,'^. 
1963.... 

1954 

1955 

1936 

1957 

• 1968 

1969.. 
1960.... 
4961.... 
.1962.... 

1963 

1964 

J965.... 

1966 

1967.... 

1966 

1969 

1970.... 
1071...; 
1972.... 
1173. .. . 
5971..., 



FtMALE 



Total. 16 
years and 
over 



16 and 17 
^ years 



18 and 19 
years 



' 1984.. 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1956 

/ 1959 

•ie60 

1961 

1962........ 

1965., 

1964 

1965 

1966. .. 

1W7 

1968 

^ 1W9 

1970 , 

Wit 

1572 

\m 

1974..-..,.. 



WHITS 



40. 9M 
41.726 
40.926 
4U5S0 
41.780 
41.684 
42, 431 
41.620 
42,621 
43.380 
43.357 
42.423 
43. 466 
43.904 
43t656 
44, 177 
44.657 
45,474 
46.340 
46.919 
47. 479 
48,114 
48,818 
48.960 
49.245 
50.630 
51.963 
52.519 



16.045 
18. 618 
16. 723 
17. 340 
18.182 
18,570 
18.750 
18. 490 
19,550 
20.422. 
20.714 
20.613 
21, IM 
21.874 
22,090 
22.625 
23. 105 
23,331 
24. 743 
25.976 
2^893 
27^807 
29.084 
29.^7 
29.876 
31.072 
32. < 6 
33,417 



37. 847 
38.721 
39.366 
39,343 
38,592 
39.493 
39.755 
39,588 
-40. 016 
40.428 
41. 114 
41.844 
42.330 
42.834 
43,411- 
44»048 
44. 157 
44.499 
45.760 
46.830 
47.S40 



992 
997 
911 
909 
979 
985 
976 
881 
936 
i.OOS 
987 
948 
1.015 
1.089 
989 
990- 
1,073 
1.342 
1.284 
1,390 
1.417 
1.453 
1.526 
1..503 
1.505 
1.689 
1.708 
1.727 

581 
605 
655 
524 
598 
641 
601 
541 
664 
639 
626 
571 
655 
680 
632 
617 
, 678 
771 
790 
879 
917 
950 

i.on 

1.W3 
1.P82 
1.181 
1.299 
1.&53 



771 
821 
890 
874 
852 
915 
973 
891 
883 
972 
1. 128 
1.159 
1.245 
1.278 
-1,319 
1.385' 
1.373 
1,389 
1.463 
1.580 
1.597 



20 to 24 
years 



1,226 
1.348 
1.213 
1.277 
1. 177 
1. 121. 
1.159 
1,101 
1.159 
1.156 
1.130 
1.064 
1.183 
1.271 
1.325 
1,372 
1,333 
1.345 
1.634 
1.862 
^.769* 
n.802 
1.004 
1.901 
1.965 
2.161 
2,309 
2.347 



1.110 
1.078 
1.033 
993 
l.OK^ 
971 
983 
940 
984 
1,015 
1.037 
909 
985 
1.0S9 
1.161 
1,216 
1,171 
1. 153 
1.328 
1,590 
1,580 
t.^75 
J.630 
1.641 

i.e43 

X »19 
U076 



053 

i,m 

1.092 
990 
932 
1,0(6 
1.119 
1<164 
].2i5 
1.184 

im 

1.453 
1.668 
1.671 
l.(S9 
\;fAb 
}.!S? 
1.763 
1.945 
2.06f^ 
2,11& 



4.238 
4.350 
4.196 
4.255 
3. 780 
3.182 
2.902 
2,724 
2,974 
3.246 
3.343 
3.293 
3.597 
3.754 
3.7W 
3. 898 
4.118 
4.370 
4.583 
4.^599 
4.809 
4.812 
5,013 
5.230 
6.559 
6,076 
6.560 
6.622 



2,591 

2.587^ 

2,463^ 

2,491 

2. 541 

2,389 

2,324 

2.247 

3; 297 

2,300 

2.295 

2,277 

2.273 

2,366 

2.133 

21.648 

2.69T 

^934 

3.119 

3.364 

3.590 

3.050 

4.30> 

i489 

4.$1B 
6.121 
5,281 



2,394 
2.607 
2.850 
2.930 
2,896 
a, 153 
t.261 
J;311 
«,426 

ji.64e 

}^856 
«.025 
4.03^) 
4.^ 
4.226 

V4o:, 

4.59Q 
s.':i2 
6.389 
5.802 
5.885 



25 to 34 
years 



9.858 
10,039 
9,870 
10,060 
10. 134 
10^352 
10.500 
10.254 
10,453 
10,337 
10.222 
9,790 
9,863 
9,759 
9,591 
9. 475 
9,431 
9.531 
9.611 
9.709 
9.989 
10.405 
10.736 
10.921 
11.146 
11.751 
12.42^ 
12.865 



3,606 
3,762 
3. 769 
,3,857' 

"^4.153 
4.019 
3.936 
4,028 
4.070 
4.031 
3.885 
4.846 
3,871 
3.838 

.3.836 
3,888 
3.918 
4.093 
4.307 
4.587 
4.i60 
"6.147 
6.fi72 
6, 5^7 

6.m 

6.770 
7.331 



9,287 
9,461 
9.330 
9.226" 
8.861 
8,911 
8,777 
$.630 
*<.614 
8.463 

i,m 

8.598 
8,67* 
8.931 
9.315 
9.606 
9.773 
9,976 
10.570 
11,132 
11.522 



35 to 44 
ycarj^ 



4510 54 
years 



9. C42 
9,363 
0,308 
V.445 
9.607 
9.753 

10.^ 
10,082 
10,267 
10,385 
10,427 
10,291 
10.492 
10.551 
10,505 
10.711 
10.801 
10.832 
10.837 
10.765 
10,676 
10.554 
. 10.«lOl 
^0.211 
10.003 
ia043 
10.061 

10. (H9 



3.577 

3. 6S7 

3.800 

3.970 

4, 139 

4,305 

4. 545 

4,459 

4. 612 

4.833 

4,921 

4,866 

4.961 

6,046 

6.047 

6. 19Q 

6,31$. 

5.335' 

6.457 

6,549 

6,608 

5.666 

5.699 

6.705 

6,644 

6,728 

5.906 

6.057 



9.175 
0.35S 
9. 449 
9,480 
9.36S 
9.6C0 
0.689 
9.666 
9.718 
9. 782 
9.800 
9.795 
9.71: 
9,632 
9.522 
9.379 
9,200 
9.017 
9.030 
9.02t 
8.995 



7. 644 
7. 742 
7.661 
7,790 
8,012 
8,144 
8,374 
8,330 
8,553 
8,732 
«,851 
8,828 
9.048 
9,182 
9.194 
9.333 
9,479 
9.637 
9.792 
9.904 
9,990 
10.102 
10.186 
10, 171 
10. 144 
10, 149 
0.211 
10.199 



2.659 
2.832 
2.975 
3.176 
'8,409 
3,«3 
3.595 
3,646 
4.003 
4,346 
4,469 
4,620 
. 4.867 
6.055 
fi.124 
6,168 
?^2 
6.457 
6. 628 
8,710 
6,799 
6.981 
6,223 
6.302 
6,809 
6,311 
6.346 
6.43S 



7.614 

7,792 
7.950 
^v067 
-«,iJl 
8,^1 
8,372 
8,39* 
3.612 
8.650 
a 787 
8.924 
9.029 
9.093 
9.198 
9.279 
9.272 
9.269 
9.342 
9.2^6 
9.254 



55'oVi 1 65 years 
:;ear3 and 0 



5. <85 
5.5S6 
^438 
J5.508 

6, -11 
5.1604 
5.833 
5,830 
5,S57 
6,004 
6,002 
5.954 
6.058 
6,106 
6,156 
6^260 
6,385 
6,477 
6^542 
6,667 
6,775 
6.693 
6,931 
6,926 
6.906 
6,912 
6,833 
6.848 



1,484 
1.516 
1,604 
1.757 
1,S4Y 
1.931 
U998 
2,065 

2.301y 

2,516 

2,550 

2,604 

3.754 

2, '«4 
2,964 
3.086 
3.211 
3.326 
3.486 
3.641 

3. -762 
3.852 
3.988 
4,042 
4.076 
4,068 
4.062 
4.022 



6.412 
6.43J 
5.559 
6.542 
6»501 
6,568 
5.ei8 
6,670 
ft. 749 
6»M4 
6.945 
6.998 
6w096 
6,206 
6^316 
6,359 
6.338 
6.381 
6,349 
6,27" 
6.2n 



2.30'» 
2,303 
2.329 
2,330 
2.382 
2,343 
2,483 
2.414 
2.424 
2.-512 
2,394 
3.2M 
3. 210 
2,191 
2,098 
2,137 
2,039 
2,039 
2,057 
2,024 
2,058 
2,093 
2,122 
2.094 
2.017 
1,949 
1,85! 
1,862 



436 
501 
535 
563 
635 
576 
683 
646 
761 
802 
764 

^ 812 
882 
889 
876 
877 
934 
048 
936 
953 
972 
1.033 
1.023 
1,019 
1,047 
1.024 
959 



2.241 
2.254 
2,336 

2.103 
2,060 
2.043 
1,991 
1,998 
1.887 
1.873 
1.893 
1.871 
],8ft>{ 
1.926 
1.953 
1.913 
1.8&3 
1.7 I 
1.682 
1.696 



rooU^tf at 4nd of utU, 
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Table A--14. Employed Persons 16 Years ond Over, by Sex, Color, and Age: Annual Averaged, 

1 947-74 '—ConHnued 



Itm 



Whit £— Continued 



1964.... 
1955.... 
1056.... 
1957.... 
1958.... 
1959.... 
19W:-.. 
1961..:. 
19«2.-.. 
1903.... 
1964... 
1965... 
1986... 
1967.^. 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 

1971- --. 

1972- .- 
1973... 
1974.— 



NXOSO AMD Othxb 'Ricta 



1951.-.. 

1955-.-. 

1956.... 

1957. 

1958.... 

ivo:... 

1900... 
1961... 
1962... 
1963... 
1964... 
1965-., 
1966... 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972... 
1973... 
1574.^. 



1954.... 
1955.... 
1956.... 
1957.... 
1958.... 
1959.... 
1960.... 
1961.... 
1962.... 
1963.... 
1964.... 
1965. ... 
1966.... 
1967.... 
1968.... 
1969.... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972.V. 
1973... 
1974... 



Ftmalt 



Total, 10 
years and 
oTcr 



16,110 
17,113 
17,899 
18,109 
18,022 
18, 512 
19,095 
19,324 
19,682 
20^194 
20,808 
21,601 
22; 689 
23,528 
24,340 
A 470 
26,025 
26.217 
27,305 
28,448 
29,^1 



3,772 
3,903 
4,0U 
4.013 
3.831 
3.972 
4.148 
4.067 
4,160 
4,229 
<359 
4.496 
4.588 
i646 
4,702 
4,770 
4,803 
4.746 
4,861 
5,133 
5, 179 



2,378 

2.438 

2.621 

2.606 

2,591 

2,652 

2.779 

2,765 

2.844 

2,911 

3.024 

3,147 

3,287 

3.366 

3.467 

3.614- 

3.642 

3,658 

3.767 

3.999 

4,136 



16 and 17 
years 



18 and 19 
years 



486 

509 
575 
568 
518 
605 
625 
581 
564 
628 
718 
. 733 
807 
843 
874 
962 
1,011 
1,007 
1, 104 
1.207 
1,257" 



no 

115 
118 
HS 

«7 
101 
116 

98 
106 
101 
114. 
126 
145 
139 
134 
141 
130 
116 
127 
129 
130 



55 
55 
64 
58 
53 
,50 
55 
51 
53 
49 
53 
57 
72 
74 
76 
86 
82 
75 
77 
93 
96 



20 to 24 
years 



869 
892 
920 
941 
915 
900 
984 
1,056 
1,113 
1,066 
1,042 
1,217 
1,456 
1,422 
1.413 
1,476 

\,m 

1,503 
1,646 
1.748 
1.801 



151 

155 

154 

HO 1 

132 f 

137 

152 

160 

157 

149 

158 

181 

194 

199 

212 

219 

212 

216 
242 
234 



92 
95 
96 
84 
75 
105 
105 
104 
104 
116 
111 
133 
157 
162 
163 
149 
140 
145 
171 
175 



-1,964 
2,030 
2,047 
2,022 
2,012 
1,985 
2,067 
2,149 
2,250 
2,090 
2,138 
2,727 
2,958 
3,262 
3, 461 
3,781 
3,955 
4,048 
4.255 
4.516 
4,651 



330 
387 
396 
413 
397 
445 
490 
487 
472 
471 
514 
558 
571 
578 
586 
611 
634 
647 



25 to 34 
years 



35 to 44 
years • 



764 
736 



283 
267 
253 
273 
265 
288 
298 
284 
296 
307 
346 
392 
407 
429 
469 
526 
534 
537 
563 

eos 



3,329 
3, 394 
3,418 
3,393 
3,267 
3,233 
3,244 
3,205 

3, m 

3,226 
3,256 
3.394 
3^594 
3,832 
4,095 
4,327 
4.536 
4,656 
5,184 
5,759 
6,232 



967 
992 
1,007 
996 
929 
951 
'962 
961 
961 
968 
993 
1,013 
1,035 
1,057 
1,090 
1,127 
1,148 
1, 169 
1,181 
1,291 
i.343 



607 
634 
652 
633 
618 
614- 
627 
633 
547 
661 
662 
698 
714 
755 
765 
820 
836 
861 
929 
1.021 
1,099 



45 to 54 
years 



3,825 
3,976 
4, 188 
4,226 
4, 185 
4, 270 
4.341 
4.339 
4,455 
4,559 
4,580 
4,678 
4»730 
4,797 
4,864 
4,891 
4,891 
4,834 
4.898 
5,043 
5, 178 



907 
916 
936 
947 
905 
932 
963 
938 
993 
1,019 
1,032 
1,043 
1,044 
1,043 
1.032 
1,022 
1,011 
986 
1,012 
1,040 
1,054 



634 

636 
645 
685 
681 
691 
705 
708 
736 
754 
754 
779 
818 
811 
802 
808 
814 
810 
830 
862 
879 



3.197 
3,(30 
3,756 
3,942 
4,052 
4,291 
4,448 
4,512 
4,554 
4,6M 
4.809 
4,880 
5,043 
5, 131 
5.289 
5,509 
5,582 
5,586 
5,605 
5,624 
5,700 



716 
761 
782 
784 
767 
787 
809 
800 
821 
828 
850 
869 
875 
898 
904 
. 908 
899 
885 
907 
946* 
945 



449 
473 
490 
527 
568 
577 
606 
613 
604 
617 
649 
649 
668 
668 
692 
714 
720 
723 
706 
722 
739 



55 to 54 
years 



65 vears 
and over 



1,850 
2,079 
2,263 
2,287 
2,348 
2,475 
2,574 
2,665 
2,762 
2,874 
2,971 
3,118 
3,260 
3,388 
3,465 
3,588 
3,637 
3,661 
3,689 
3,647 
. 3.606 



418 
426 
445 
460 
454 
470- 
487 
485 
510 
541 
533 
543 
571 
566 
576 
572 
588 
575 
.^563 
553 
571 



215 
222 
252 
263 
257 
289 
310 
300 
324 
337 
355 
369 
381 
374 
386 
400 
405 
414 
395 
415 
416 



590 
703 
732 
717 
725 
745 
812 
817- 
797 
796 
845 
856 
842 
854. 
•878 
935 
921 
922 
924 
915 
855 



173 

170 

176 

160 

151 

150 

148 

137 

140 

151 

167- 

165 

153 

166 

167 

169 

181 

165 

168 

.169 

166 



14 and 15 . 
years ., 



192 

208 

248 

272 

278 

292 

281 

351 

395 

344 

359 

365 

424 
-460 

492 

500 

540 
' 541 

564. 

C06 

596" 



75 

69 

67 

67 

60 

69 

72 

66 < 

60 

64 

70 

72 

67 

69 

71 

66 

65 

59 

60 

53 

60 



66 
58 
70 
67 
67 
67 
70 
72 
78 
81 
90 
93 
94 
99 
94 
98 
102 
97 
123 
109 
104 



43 

32 

37 

35 

33 

37 

42 

38 

34 

30' 

28 

32 

26 

35 

27 

30 

38 

82 

84 

29 

36 



1 6f footnote 1, table A*3. 
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Tabit A*15. Employed Ptrsons 16 Years and Over, by Occupation Group and Sex: Annual Averages, 

1958-74^ 



ToUI 
. tm- 
ployed 



Total 



slonal 
and 
tech-, 
nlcal 



Man- 
agers 

and 
admln- 

Istra- 
tonex. 



Sales 
work- 
ers 



Cleri- 
cal 

work, 
ers 



Blue-coUar workers 



Total 



Craft 
and 
kindred 
work* 

ers 



Operatives 



Total 



Ex- 
cept 
trans* 

port 



Trans- 
port 
equip- 
ment 



Non- 
farm 
labor* 
•ers 



Service workers 



Total 



Pri- 
vate 

house* 
hold 

work* 
ers 



Other 
scrv- 
ico 
work- 
ers 



Farmworkers 



Total 



NUMBCR Emplotxo (tbousands) 



Both sexes 



66,778 
e6,746 
60,702 
67,762 
69.306 
71,068 
72,806 
74,372 
76,920 
77,902 
78,627 
79, 120 
81,702 
84,400 
85,036 



26,837 
27,693 
28,622 
28,688 
29,634 
29,949 
30,861 
81,862 
33.068 
34,232 
35,661 
36,844 
37,997 
38,262 
39,092 
40.386 
41,738 



6,962 
7.140 
7,469 
7,698 
8,030 
8,266 
8,642 
8,872 
9,310 
9,879 
10,326 
10,769 
11,140 
11,070 
11,469 
11,777 
12,338 



6,786 
6,936 
7,067 
7, 120 
7.408 
7,293 
7,449 
7,340 
7.405 
7,495 
7,776 
7,967 
8,289 
8,676 
8,032 
8,6;4 
8,0^1 



3,985 
4,210 
4,224 
4,232 
4,117 
4, 161 
4,236 
4,499 
4,641 
4,625 
4,647 
4,692 
4,854 
6,066 
6,354 
6.416 
5,417 



9,116 
9,307 
9,762 
9<838 
10,079 
ia250 
10,634 
11. 141 
11,812 
12,333 
12,803 
13,397 
13,714 
13,449 
14,247 
14,548 
15,043 



23,348 
23,993 
24,057 
23,683 
24,052 
24,776 
25,339 
26,247 
26,950 
27,261 
27.625 
28,237 
27,791 
27, 184 
28,676 
29,869 
29,776 



8,463 
8,664 
8,654 
8,617 
8,668 
8,915 
8,979 
9,216 
9,589 
9,846 
10^016 
10,103 
10,158 
10, 178 
10,810 
11,288 
11,477 



11,402 
11,816 
11,950 
11,719 
11,994 
12,464 
12,880 
13.845 
18,829 
18,884 
18,956 
14,172 
18,909 
12.983 
13,549 
14.209 
13,919 



(>) 

0) 

(>) 

(») 

(») 

(») 

(») 

(») 

(») 

(») 

(») 
10, 340 
10,V72 
10,627 



(») 

i 

(») 

(») 

(>) 

(») 

(>) 
3,209 
3,297 
3,292 



3,483 
3,623 
3,553 
3,347 
3,390 
3,396 
3, 480 
3.686 
3,532 
3,533 
3,655 
3,672 
3,724 
4.022 
4,217 
4, 312 
4,380 



7,487 
7,697 
8,023 
8,261 
8,^ 
8,671 
8,893 
8.936 
9,212 
9,325 
9,381 
9,628 
9,712 
10,676 
10,966 
11,128 
11,373 



1,969 
1,948 
1,973 
2,036 
2,023 
2,029 
2,041 
1.956 
1,904 
],769 
1,726 
],631 
1, 658 
1,486 
1,437 
1,353 
1,223 



6,618 
6,749 
6,050 
6,226 
6,360 
6,642 
6,852 
6.880 
7.308 
7.556 
7.656 
7.897 
8.154 
9.189 
9. 629 
9. 775 
10, 145 



6.361 
6.344 
6. 176 
4.913 
4.632 
4.364 
4.212 
4,053 
3.666 
3.56^ 
3.464 
3.292 
3. 126 
3.008 
3. .069 
3.027 
3.048 



Male 



423 
466 
904 
656 

;i77 

657 
474 
340 
919 
479 



(.818 
),960 
),246 
>,630 
,963 
1,519 



42, 
43, 
43. 
43, 
44, 
44, 

46, 
47,. 

48,114 ri^,117 
48, 
48, 
«, 
60, 
51^ 
52, 



16,485 
15,974 
16.423 
16,617 
17,008 
17,059 
17,480 
17,746 
18,094 
18.627 



19,674 
20,054 
20,138 
20,176 
20,705 
21,155 



4,416 

4,582 

4.766 

4,962 

6, 170 

6,309 

6,435 

6,696 

6,836 

6. 183. 

6,449 

6,761 

6,842 

6,737 

6,967 

7,'066 

7,346 



6,7d1 
6,858 
6.968 
6,002 
6,276 
6,180 
6,341 
6,230 
6,238 
6.318 
6,636 
6,726 
6,968 
7, 182 
6,621 
7,054 
7,291 



2,409 
2,549 
2.644 
2,553 
2,435 
2,453 
2,506 
2,641 
2,672 
2.622 
2,724 
2,676 
2,V63 
2,911 
3, 127 
3. 175 
3,152 



2,909 
2,985 
3.146 
3,110 
3, 128 
3,117 
3, 108 
3,279 
3,348 
3.406 
3.409 
3.422 
3.481 
3.306 
3,470 
3.409 
3,366 



19,833 
20,422 
20.420 
20,072 
20,372 
20,956 
21,360 
22,107 
22,614 
22.683 
22.812 
23.263 
23.020 
22,679 
23,800 
24.625 
24,581 



8.237 
8.341 
8.332 
8.401 
8.446 
8.676 
8.731 
8.947 
9.334 
9.660 
9.696 
9.854 
9.826 
9.792 
10.424 
10,826 
10.966 



8.216 
8.658 
8.617 
8.401 
8.623 
8.97t 
9.237 
9.581 
9.756 
^,706 
9.687 
.9.883 
9.605 
9.016 
9.426 
9,787 
9,590 



(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 

(») 

(») 
(») 
(»)' 
(») 

6.351 
6,653 
6.464 



(») 

?^ 

0) 

(») 

(») 

(») . 

(») 

h 

(») 

h 

3.075 
3. 131 
3. 126 



3.381 
3. 623 
3. 471 
3.270 
3.304 
3.307 
3.392 
3.679 
3.424 
3.417 
3.429 
3.626 
3.589 
3.772 
3.950 
4.012 
4.026 



2.711 
2.732 
2.844 
2.906 
2.980 
3.096 
3. 199 
3. 194 
3.319 
3.334 
3.306 
3.257 
3.285 
4.034 
4. 128 
4. 120 
4. 218 



37 
33 
30 
44 
46 
44 
46 
40 
43 
33 
35 
39 
40 
37 

3r 

23 
27 



2.674 
2.699 
2.814 
2.862 
2.934 
3.051 
3. 158 
3. 164 
3.276 
3.301 
3.273,, 
3.218*^ 
3,245 
3.997 
•4.094 
4,097 
^,190 



4.392 
4i335 
4.219 
4.061 
3.817 
a. 547 
3.434 
3.295 
2.990 
2.936 
2.878 
2. 723 
2.601- 
2.494 
2. 526 
2,513 
2,561 



Female 



20,613 
21,164 
21,874 
22,090 
22.626 
23,105 
23,831 
24,748 
26,976 
26,893 
27,807 
29,084 
29,667 
29,876 
31,072 
32, 446 
33,417 



11,352 
11,619 
12,099 
12,272 
12.626 
12,890 
13.381 
14, 106 
14,974 
16,705 
16.435 
17,271 
17,943 
18,114 
18,916 
19,681 
20.583 



2,536 
2,658 
2,703 
2,746 
2,860 
2,946 
3, 107 
3,276 
3,474 
3,697 
3,877 
4,018 
4.298 
4,334 
4,502 
4,711 
4,992 



..1,034 
1,078 
1,099 
1,118 
1,133 
1,113 
1,106 
1,110 
1,167 
1, 177 
1,241 
1,261 
1.321 
1,493 
1,410 
1,590 
1,650 



1,676 
1,661 
1,680 
1.680 
1,682 
1,698 
1.730 
1,858 
1,869 
1,904 
1,923 
2,017 
2,091 
2. 155 
2,226 
2,240 
2,2C5 



6,206 
6,322 
6,617 
6,728 
6.951 
7.133 
7.436 
7,862 
6, 464 
8,928 
9,394 
9,975 
10,233 
10.132 
10.777 
11. 140 
11,676 



3,616 
3,671 
3,637 
3,612 
3,680 
3.619 
3.982 
4, 140 
4,436 
4.580 
4.712 
4.974 
4,771 
4.605 
4,776 
5.244 
5,195 



226 
213 
222 
216 
223 
240 
250 
269 
255 
286 
3^ 
339 
332 
387 
386 
463 
511 



3, 187 
3,258 
3.333 
3.318 
3.371 
3.490 
3.643 
3,764 
4.073 
4,178 
4,267 
4.489 
4.303 
3.968 
4. 123 
4.482 
4,331 



(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 

5*) 

0) ' 

(») 

(») 

(») 

(») 

3.989 
4.319 
4.164 



(») 

(») 

(») 

(>) 

(») 

(») 

<0 

(») 

<») 

(») 

(») 

0) 

(») 

(«) 
134 
103 
1C7 



102 
100 
62 
77 
86 
89 
88 
107 
108 
117 
126 
146 
136 
250 
267 
299 
354 



4.776 
4.965 
5. 179 
5.355 
5.403 
5. 57G 
5.694 
^.742 
5.893 
5.992 
6.072 
6,271 
6.428 
6.642 
6.838 
7.008 
7,156 



1.932 
1.916 
1.943 
3,991 
1,977 
1,985 
4.995 
1.916 
1.861 
1,737 
1.689 
1,592 
1,518 
1.449 
1.403 
1.330 
1.201 



2. 844 
3.050 
3.236 
3.364 
3.426< 
3..^91 
3.699 
3. 826 
4.032 
4.255 
4.383 
4.679 
4.909 
5. 192 
5.435 
6,678 
5,955 



969 
1.009 
957 
852 
815 
817 
778 
758 
676 
618 
587 
569 
525 
614 
643 
C14 
41 



^4? 



Footnotes at end ol table. 
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Table A-15, Bmploy«d Parsons 16 Years and Over, by Occupotion Group end Sex: AnnuaK Averages, 

1958-74 ^-r-Continued 





WhJt^coWar worken 


. ^ Bluwjollar workers 


Service worken 


Farmworkers 


Total 
em- 
ployed 




Profes- 
sional 
and 
tech- 
nical 


Man- 
agers 
and 

admin> 
tstra- 

tors ex. 
fann 








Craft 

and 
kindred 
workers 


Operatives 






Pri- 
vate 


Other 




Farm- 
ers 


Farm 
labor- 


Total 


Sales 
work- 
ers 


Cleri- 
cal 

work- 
ers 


Total 


Totar 


Ex- 
cept 
trans- 
port- 


Trans- 
port 

equip- 
ment 


Non- 
fann 
labor- 
ers 


Total 


•house- 
hold 

work- 
en 


serv- 
ice 

work- 
ers 


Total 


a"d 
farm 
man- 
agers 


ers 
and 
super- 
visors 



Percent Disteibutios 



Both sexes 



100.0 


4Z6 


11.0 


10 


6l3 


14.5 


37.0 


13.4 


100.0 


4Z7 


11.0 


ID 


&5 


14.4 


37.1 


13.2 


100.0 


43.4 


11.4 


10.7 


&4 


14 8 


36.6 


13.0 


100.0 


43.9 


U 7 


•10.8 


'6.4 


15.0 


36.0 


13.1 


100.0 


44. « 


IZC 


11.1 


"6.2 


15.1 


36.1 


13.0 


100.0 


44.2 


1Z2 


ia8 


6 1 


15.1 


36.6 


13.2 


100.0 


44.5 


12.3 


10.7 


6.1 


15.3 


36,6 


13.0 


100.0 


44.8 


12.5 


10.3 


6.3 


15.7 


36.9 


13.0 


100,0 


45.4 


12.8 


10.2 


6l2 


16.2 


■ 37.0 


13.2 


100.0 


4&0 


13.3 


lai 


6.1 


16.6 


36.7 


13.2 


100.0 


40.8 


13.6 


. 10.2 


6.1 


16.9 


36.3 


13.2 


100.0 


47.3 


13.8 


10.2 


6lO 


17.2 


36.2 


13.1 


100.0 


48.3 


14.2 


10.5 


6.2 


17.4 


35.3 


12.9 


100.0 


48.3 


14.0 


11.0 


6.4 


17.0 


34.4 


1Z9 


100.0 


47.8 


14.0 


9.8 


&6 


17.4 


35.0 


13.2 


100.0 


47.8 


14.0 


• 10.2 


6.4 


17.2 


35.4 


13.4 


100.0 


48.6 


14.4 


10.4 


6.3 


17.5 


34.6 


13.4 



18.1 
18.3 
18.2 
17.8 
. 18.0 
18.4 
18.6 
18.8 
19.0 
18.7 
18.4 
18.4 
17.7 
16.4 
16.6 
16.9 
16.2 



(») 

(») 

(0 

(») 

(») 

(») 

(») 

(«) 

(») 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

1Z7 

13.0 

1Z4 



(») 
(») 
(») 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 

(«) 

(>) 

(«) 

(«>■ 

(«) 

3.9 

3.9 

3.8 



5.5 


1L9 


3.1 


8.8 


8 5 


4.9 


3.4 


5.6 


ll.*9 


3.0 


8.9 


8.3 


4.7 


6.6 


5.4 


1Z2 


3.0 


9.2 


• 7.9 


4.2 


3.8 


5.1 


1Z6 


3.1 


9.6 


7.5 


4.1 


8.0> 


5.1 


1Z6 


3.0 


9.5 


6.9 


3.9 


3.4 


5:0 


1Z8 


3.0 


9.8 


6.4 


3.5 


Z8 


5.0 


1Z8 


Z9 


9.9 


6.1 


3.3 


Z6 


5.2 


1Z6 


Z8 


9.8 


5.7 


3.1 


Zl 


4.8 


1Z6 


Z6 


lao 


5.0 


ZO 


ZO 


4.8 


1Z5 


Z4 


10.2 


4.8 


Z6 


Z4 


4.7 


1Z4 


Z3 


lai 


4.6 


Z5 


Z3 


4.7 


^2 


Zl 


10.1 


4.2 


Z4 


1.5 


4.7 


1Z4 


ZO 


10.4 


4.0 


Z2 


1.7 


5.1 


18.5 


L9 


11.6 


3.8 


Zl 


1.7 


5.2 


13.4 


1.8 


11.7 


3.8 


Zl 


1.7 


6.1 


13.2 


1.6 


11.6 


3.6 


ZO 


1.6 


5.1 


13.2 


. 1.4 


11.8 


3.5 


1.9 


1.6 



Male 



100.0 


. 36.5 


10 4 


- 13.6 


5.7 


6.9 


- 4&8 


19 4 


19.4 


(») 


100.0 


36.8 


10.5 


13 5 


5.9 


&9 


••4^0 


19.2 


19.7 


(») 


100.0 


37.4 


10.9 


13.6 


5.8 


^^7.2 » 


46.5 


19.0 


19.6 


(») 


100. 0 


38.1 


11.3 


13 7 


5.8 


7.1 


4&0 


19.2, 


19.2 


(») 


100. 0 


38.5 


11.7 


14.2 


5.5 


7.1 


. 46.1 


19.1 


19.5 


(0 


100.0 


38.2 


1L9 


13.8 


5.5 


7.0 


\ 46.9 


19.4 


VO.l 


(») 


100 0 


38.^4 


IZO 


13.9 


5.5 


70 


\ 47.0 


19.2 


20.3 


(») 


100.0 


38.3 


12 1 


13 4 


. A 7 


7.1 


47.7 


19.3 . 


20.7 


(») 


100. g 


38.6 


1Z4 


13.3 


5.7 


7.1 


48.0 


19.9 


' 20.8 


(») 


100. T 


39 0 


13.0 


13.3 


' 5.5 


7.2 


47.8 


20.1 


20.4 


Hi" 


100.0 


39.7 


13 4 


13.6 


5.7 


7.1 


47.4 


20.2 


20.1 




100.0 


40.1' 


13.8 


13,8 


5.5 


7.0 


. 47.7 


20. 2 « 


20.2 


(») 


100.0 


41.JCI- 


' 14 0 


14 2 


5 6 


7.1 


47.0 


20. i' 


19.6 


(») 


100.0 


40.9 


13 7 


14 6 


5.9 


67 


• 45.9 


19.9 


18.3 


(»)r 


100.0 


39.9 


13.7 


13.1 


6.2 


6.9 


47.0 


20.6 


18.6 


1Z5 


100,0 


39.8 


13.6 


13.6 


6.1 


6.6 


47.4 


20 8 


18 6 


1Z8 


100.0 


40.3 


14.0 


13.9 


6.0 


6.4 


46.8 


20.9 


IS. 3 


1Z3 



(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 

(») 
(») 
(») 

(0 

(»)• 
(») 
(») 
<») 

6.1 
6.0 
6.0 



8.0 


6.4 


ai 


6.3 


10.4 


7.0 


3.4^ 


8.1 


6l3 




6.2 


10.0 


6.7 


3.1 


7.9 


6l5 




6.4 


9.6 


6.1 


3.9 


7.5 


6l7 




6.6 


98 


5.9 


3.8 


7.5 


6.7 




6.6 


8.6' 


5 G 


8.9 


7.4 


6.9 




6.8 


7.9 


5.1 


Z6 


7.5 


7.0 




6.9 


7.6 


4.8 


Z'l 


7.7 


&9 




6.8 


7.1 


4.5 


Z7 


.7.3 


7.1 




7.0 


6.4 


4.2 


Z2 


7.2 


7.0 




7.0 


6.2 


3 9 


Z2 


7.1 


&9 




6.8 


6.0 


3.8 


2.1 


7.2 


" 6.7 




6.6 


5.6 


3.6 


ZO. 


7.3 


6.7 




6.6 


5.3 


'3.4 


k% 


-7.7 


8.2 




8.1 


5.1 


3..2 




"•7.8 


8.2 




8.1 


5.0 


3.1 


1.9 


7.7^ 


7^9 


(«) ^ 


7.9 


4.8 


3.0 


4/8 


.^.7 


8.0 


.1 


8.0 


4.9 


Z9 


1.9 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
iOO.O 
100 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



Female 



55.1 
M.9 
55.3 
55.6 
56.1 
55.8 
56.1 
57.0 
57.6 
58.4 
59.1 
59.4 
60.5 
60.6 
60.9 
60.7 
61.6 



1Z3 
IZl 
1Z4 
1Z4 
1Z7 
1Z8 
13.0 

13 2 
13.4 
13.7 
13.9 
13.8 
14.5 
14.5 
14.5 

14 5 
K.9 



5.0 
5.1 
5.0 
5.1 
5.0 
4.8 
4.6 
4.5 
4.5 
4.4 
4.5 
4.3 
4.5 
5 0 
4.5 
4.9 
4.9 



7.6 
7,8 
7.7 
7.6 
7.5 
7.3 
7.3 
7.5 
7; 2 
7.1 
6.9 
6.9 
7.0 
7.2 
7.2 
69 
6.8 



0.1 
29.9 
30.3 
30.5 
30.9 
30.9 
31.2 
31.8 
32.6 
'33 2 
33.8 
34 3 
34 5 
33.9 
34.7 
34.3 
34.9 



17.1 
16.9 
J6.6 
16.4 
16.3 
16.5 
16.7 
16. 7- 
17.1 
17.0 
16.9 
17.1 
16.1 
15.4 
IS. 3 
16.2 
15.5 



1. 1 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 
1.1 

1.2 
1.1 
1.3 
1.2 
1.4 
1.5 



15 5 
15.4. 
15.2 
15.0 
15.0 
15.1 
15.3 
15.2 
15 7 
15.5 
15.3 
IG. \ 
14.5 
13.3 
13.3 
13.8 
13.0 



(») 
(») 
<») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
'(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
1Z8 
13.3 
1Z5 



(») 

(») . 

(») 
c (») 

(») 

(») 

(») 

(0 

(»)' 

(») 

(») 

(») 

(») 
.4 
.5 
.5 



0.5 


23.2 


9.4 


13.8. 


4.7 


0.6 


4.9 


.5 


23.5 


9.0 


14.4 


4.8 


.6 


4.1 


.4 


23.7 


8.9 


14.8 


4.4 


.5 


3.2 


.3 


24.2 


9.0 


15.2 


3.9 


.6- 


3.9 


.4 


24.0 


8.8 


15.2 


3.6 


.6 


3.0 


.4 


24.1 


8 6 


15. d 


3.5 


.6 


3.0 


.4 


23.9 


8,4 


15.5 


3.3 


.6 


Z7 


.4- 


23.2 


7.7 


15.5 


. 3.1 


.5 


2 5 


.4 


- 217 


7.2 


15.5 


Z6 


.5 


Zl 


.4 


2Z3 


6.5 


15.8 


Z3 


.4 


1.9 


.5 


21.8 


6.1 


15.8 


Zl 


.3 


•1.8 


.5 


21.6 


5.5 


16.1 


ZO 


.3 


1.7 


.5 


21.7 


5.1 


16.5 


1.8 


.3 


1.5 


.8 


2Z2 


4.9 


17.4 


1.7 


.3 


1*4 


.9 


2Z0 


4.5 


17.5 


. 1.7 


.3 


1.4 


.9 


21.6 


4.1 


17.5 


1.6 


.3 


1.3 


1.1 


21.4 


3.6 


17.8 


1.4 


.3 


1.2 



1 Data are limited to 1958 forward becaU5e occupational inforinatloii for 
only 1 month nf P^ch quarter was collected prior to 1958 and the ndjustniont 
for the exclusion of 14- and 16-> ear -olds was not possible for earlier >ears 

> Not available. 

t Less than 0.05 percent. 

NotE' Beginning 1971. occupational data are not strictly comparable 
with statistics for earlier years as a result of changes In tho occupational 



clas?lfication sy«tem for the 1970 Census of Population that were introduced 
into the Current Population Swrv«.v fCVS) \\\ January 1971 Moreover, data 
from 19?2 forward are not completely comparable with 1071 because of t»ie 
addition of a question to the CPS in December 1971 rolatlnK to major activi- 
ties and duties. For further explanation, see the Note on Historic Compara- 
bility of Ubor Force Statistics at the beginning of the Statistical Appendix. 
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Table A<-16. Employad Persons 16 Years and Over,.by Occupation Group and Color: Annual Averages, 

1958-74' 



Wblte<oU&r workers 


Blue-collar workers . 


Servf ca workers 


Farmworken 




1>rofes- 
slonal 
and 
tech. 
nlcal 


Man. 
acers 

and 
admin- 

Istra. 
tors ex. 

fann 




Cleri. 

cal 
work. 

ers. 




Craft 


Operatives^ 


Non- 




.Pri- 
vate 


Other 




Farm. 

ers 


Farm 
labor. 


Total 


Sales 
work- 
ers 


Total 


and 
kindred 
workers 


Total 


Ex- 
cept 
trans- 
port 


Trans- 
port 
equip- 
. meat 


farm 
labor, 
ers 


Toul 


house- 
hold 
work- 
ers 


scrv. 

ice 
work. 

ers 


Total 


and 
farm 
Inan. 
agers 


ers 
and 
super* 
visort 



Year 



Total 
em- 
ployed' 



Number EurLortD (thousands) 



White ' 



1M8 

10«0 

1961...... 

1962. 

1963 

l9Wv 

1965 

1966...... 

1967 

1968..: „- 

1969 

1970-.. . 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 



66,614 

68.005 
58,850 
56,912 
59,69ft 
60,622 
61,922 
63,446 
65,010 
66,361 
67,761 
69, 518 
70, 182 
70,716 
73.074 
75,278 
76,620 



25,953 

26.639 

27,400 

27,771 

28.459 

28.681 

29,477 

30,359 

31,424 

32.395 

33,661 

34,647' 

35.641 

35,808 

36,617 

37,645 

38,761 



6,690 
6,836 
7,138 
7,380 
7,«58 
7, 821 
8,043 
8,348 
8,759 
9,287 
9,685 
10,074 
10,374 
10,314 
10,638 
10.876 
11,368 



6,631 
6.773 
6,889 
6,916 
7,219 
7, 101 
7,257 
7,136 
7,198 
7,287 
7,551 
7,733 
7,992 
8^333 
7,711 
8,2?0 
8,562 



3,907 
4, 127 
4, 123 
4, 135 
4,012 
4,029 
4,111 
4,364 
4,403 
4,387 
4,489 
4,527 
4,674 
4,875 
5, 161 
5,207 
5,203 



8,725 
8,903 
9.259 
9,310 
9,570 
9,730 
10,066 
10,511 
ll,06t 
11,435 
11,836 
12,314 
12,601 
12.286- 
13,007 
13, 192 
13,629 



20,73» 
21,265 
21,277 
<20,989 
21.269 
21,922 
22, »4 
23,114 
23,650 
23,863 
24,063 
21,647 
24,230 
23,831 
25, 136 
26.147 
26,029 



8,085 
8.165 
8,139 
8,191 
8,240 
8,446 
8,456 
8,695 
8,989 
9,229 
9,3.59 
9,484 
9,466 
9,615 
10,061 
10.479 
10,603 



10, 109 
10,495 
10,536 
10,326 
10,586 
10,906 
11,365 
11,699 
12,047 
12,002 
12,023 
12,368 
11,905 
11,162 
11,708 
12,239 
11,880 



0) 
(«) 
(«) 
0) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(0 
(«) 
(«> 
(«) 
0) 
0) 

8,974 
9.425 
9,075 




97* 
991 
1,016 
1,001 
1,011 
1,043 
993 
976 
934 
' 947 
917 
906 
^ 872 
853 
833 
755 



4,382 
4,613 
4,836 
4,974 
6,087 
9,316 
6,469 
6,624 
6,764 
6,037 
6,118 
6,372 
6.608 
7.483 
7,763 
7,081 
8.282 



4,657 
4.514 
4,335 
4,133 
3,879 
3,689 
3,591 
3.454 
3,206 
3, 130 
3,062. 
2,935 
2,797 
2.723 
2.806 
2.772 
2.793 



2,839 
2,781 
2,657 
2,604 
2,392 
2,221 
2,168 
2,100 
1,963 
1,862 
1,828 
1,759 
1,665 
1,603 
1,634 
1.602 
1.579 



1.718 
1.733 
1.778 
1.629 
1.487 
1.463 
1.423 
1.354 
1.243 
1.268 
1.234 
1.176 
1.182 
1.120 
1.172 
1.170 
1.214 



Negro and other races 



1958.... 
1959...: 
I960.... 
1961.... 
1962.... 
1963.,.. 
1964.,.. 
1965.... 
1966.... 
1967.... 
1968.... 
1969.... 

1970. V.. 

1971. *.. 
1972.... 

1973 

1974.... 



6,422 
6,624 
6.927 
6,632 
7,0(H 
7,140 
7,383 
7,643 
7,876 
8,011 
8,169 
8,3^4 
8.445 
8.403 
8.628 
9.131 
9,315 



m 

1,?W 
1,117 
1,175 
1,268 
1,385 
1.493 
1,644 
1,837 
1,991 
2, 197 
2,356 
2.4U 
2,675 
2.840 
2,977 



262 
304 
331 
318 
372 
434 
499 
624 
551 
592 
641 
695 
766 
756 
821 
901 
970 



154 
163 
178 
174 

189 
192 
192 
204 
207 
.209 
225 
254 
297 
34? 
320 
374 
379 



78 
83 
101 
97 
105 
122 
125 
135 
138 
138 
158 
166 
180 
191 
193 
209 
214 



390 
404 
503 
528 
609" 
520 
568 
630 
748 
899 
.967 
1,063 
1,113 
1,154 
1.240 
1,356 
1,414 



2,614 
2.728 
2.780 
2,694 
2,783, 
2,853 
2.998 
3,133 
3,300 
3,398 
3,462 
3,591 
3,561 
3.353 
'8.440 
3,721 
3.747 



378 
389 
415 
426 
428 
469 
525 
521 
600 
617 
656 
709 
692 
663 
749 
809 
874 



1.293 
1,321 
1;414 
1.393 
1.408 
1.468 
1.615 
1,646 
1,782 
1,882 
i,932 
2,004 
2,004 
1,821 
l.&ll 
2,030 
2,011 



(«) 
(>) 
(») 
(») 
(>) 

(») 
(») 
0) 
0) 
0) 
(») 
(') 
(>) 

1,366 
1,547 
1,553 



(0 
(«> 

(») 
(>) 
(») 
(») 
(>) 
(>) 
(>) 
(>) 
(>) 

476 
483 
488 



943 
1.018 
95r 
875 
947 
916 
957 
966 
918 
899 
874 
877 
866 
868 
850 
883 
833 



2,122 
2.019 
2.196 
2,241 

.2.295 
2.344 
2,381 
2,419 
2.472 
2.353 
2.315 
2.239 
2,199 
2.321 
2,350 

.2.314 
2,337 



986 
973 
982 
989 
1.022 
1.018 
998 
963 
928 
835 
777 
714 
652 
616 
584 
520 
474 



1.136 

1.136 

1.214 

1.252 

1.273 

1.326, 

1.383 

1.456 

1.544 

4. 619 

1.538 

1.625 

1.646 

1.706 

1.766 

1.794 

1.863 



804 


240 


664 


830 


232 


. 698 


84r 


219 


622 


780 


2G2 


678 


753 


195 


558 


676 


167 


506 


621 


146 


476 


699^ 


-138 


461 


460 


128^ 


^ 332 


423 


107 


317. 


403 


98 


306 


356 


84 


272 


328 


87 


241 


285 


63 


222 


263 


65 


208 


255 


62 


193 


254 


64 


190 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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Tabit A-16. Employ td Ptrsons 16 Years and Over, by Occupation Group and Colon Annual Averqgts, 

1958-74 » — Continued 



Yew 



Total 
em- 
ployed 



White-collar workers 



Total 





Man- 






'flgers 




sional 


and 


Sales 


and 


admin- 


work- 


tech- 


istra- 


ers 


nical 


tors ex. 






farm 





Cleri- 
cal 

work- 
ers 



Blue<ollar workers 



Total 



Craft 

and 
kindred 
workers 



Operatives 



Total 



Ex- 
cept 
trans- 
port 



Trans< 
port 
equip- 
ment 



Non- 
tarm 
labor- 
ers 



Service workers 



Total 



Pri- 
vate 
house- 
hold 
work^ 

ers 



Other 
serv- 
ice 
work- 

■^ers 



Farmworkers 



Total 



Farm* 

• ers 
and 
farm 
man- 
agers 



Farm 
labor- 
ers 

and 
jsuper- 
visors 



PSRCSHT DtSTRIBUnOH 



Wfait9 



1961..... 

iwa.v... 

1966..^. 
1900.... 
19«7.... 
.1968.... 
1969.... 
1970.:.. 
1971.... 
1972..:. 
1973.... 
1974.... 



loao 
loao 

lOOiO 

loao 

100.0 

loao 
loao 
loao 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

>ioao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 

IOOlO 



46.8 
45.9 

4^6 

47.1 
47.7 
47.8 
47.6 
47.9 
4a3 
48.8 
49.6 
49.8 
6a8 
6a6 

6ao 

49L9 
60.6 



11.8 
11.8 
IZl 
1Z6 
1Z8 
1Z9 
13.0 
13.2 
13.6 
14.0 
14.3 
14.6 
14.8 
14.6 
14.6 
14.4 
14.8 



11.7 
11.7 
11.7 
11.8 
IZl 
11.7 
11.7 
11.2 
11.1 
U.O 
11.1 
11.1 
11.4 
11.8 

ia6 

11.0 
11.2 



ei9 

7.1 
7.0 
7.0 
t.7 
OiO 

ei6 
ei9 
ei8 
ei6 
ei6 
ei6 
ei7 
ei9 

7.1 

ei9 

6.8 



16.4 
16.3 
16.7 
16.8 
l&O 
l&l 
iei3 

.iei6 
17.0 
17.2 
17.6 
17.7 
18.0 
17.4 
17.8 
17.6 

''17.8 



36.6 
36.7 
36.2 
35.6 
35.6 
36^2 
36.1 
36.4 
3Ql4 
36.0 
36.6 
36.6 
34.6 
33.7 
34.4 
34.7 
34.0 



113 


17.9 


(») 


(0 


16 


9.6 


14.1 


18.1 


O 


O 


16 


9.6 


13.8 


17.9 


(») 


(») 


14 




13.9 


17.5 


(») 


(») 


12 


ia2 


13.8 


17.7 


(») 




11' 


ia2 


13.9 


18.1 




11 


ia4 


13.7 


18.4 


1? 




11 


. ia6 


13.7 


1&4 


(») 




13 


ia3 


13.8 


18.6 


(») 




10 


ia4 


13.9 


18.1 


(») 




10 


ia6 


13.8 


17.7 


(») 


(») 


10 


ia4 


13.6 


17.8 


- (») 


(») 


10 


ia6 


13.6 


17.0 




(«) 


11 


ia7 


13.6 


16.8 


h 


(«) 


16 


11.8 


13.8 


l&O 


1Z8 


3.7 


16 


11.8 


13.9 


1&3 


1Z6 




16 


11.7 


13.8 


15.5 


11. S 


^ 3.7 


16 


11.8 



1.7 
1.7 
t7 
1.8 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.3 
1.2 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 



7.7 
8.0 
8.2 
8.4 
8.6 
8.8 
8.8 
8.7 
8.9 
9.1 

'9.0 
9.2 
9.4 

10.6 

ia6 
ia6 
ia8 



8.0 
.7.8 
7.4 
7.0 
&6 
6.1 
6.8 
6.4 
19 
17 
16 
12 
10 
1.9 
1.8 
1.7 
3.6 



6.0 
18 
IS 

A.y 

lU 
3,7 
1.6 
3.3 
3.0 
Z8 
Z7 
Z6 
Z4 
Z3 
Z2 
Zl 
Zl 



3.0 
1.0 
3.0 
ZO 
Z8 
Z6 
.Z4 
ZS 
Zl 
1.9 
1.9 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 

te 



1968.. 
1969.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1966.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974,. 



loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 

100.0 

loao 
loao 
.loao 
' loao 

lOQuo 



13.8 
114 

-IM 
16.'3 
iei8 
17.8 
18.8 
19.6 
20.9 
2Z9 
214 
26.2 
27.9 
29.1 
29..8 
31.1 
3Z0 



11 
16 
18 
17 
6.3 
Oil 

ei8 
ei9 

7.0 
7.4 
7.8 
8.3 
9.1 
9.0 
9.6 
9.9 

ia4 



Z4 

Z6 
Z6 
Z6 
Z7 
Z7 
Z6 
Z7 
Z6 
Z6 
Z8 
3.0 
3.6 
11 
3.7 
11 
11 



1.2 
1.3 
1.6 
1.4 
1.6 
1.7 
1.7 
1.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.9 
ZO 
Zl 
Z3 
Z2 
Z3 
Z3 



Nesro »nd other races 



Oil. 
Oil 
7.3 
7.7 
7.3 
^7i8 
7.7 
.8.2 
9.6 
11.2 
11.8 
1Z9 
13.2 
13.7 
114 
119 
15.2 



4a7 

41.2 

4ai 

39.'4 
39.7 

4ao 
4a6 

41.0 
41.9 
4Z4 
4Z4 
4Z8 
4Z2 
39.9 
39.9 
4a8 
40.2 



6.9 
6.'9 
6.0 
6.2 
6.1 
6.6 
7.1 
&8 
7.6 
7.7 
&0 
&6 
8.2 
7.9 
8.7 
8.9 
9.4 



20.1 
19.9 
2a4 
2a4 

2ai 
2a6 

20.6 
21.6 
2Z6 

23.5 
23.0 
23.9 
23.7 
21.7 
21.3 
2Z2 
21.9 



(>) 
(») 
(») 
(») 

(0 
W 

i 

(>) 

16.8 

1119 
16.7 



(») 

(«) 

h 
w 

?^ 
(•) 
(») 
(») 

6.6 
6.3 
5.2 



117 


33.0 


16.4 


17.7 


1Z6 


3,7 


8.8 


16.4 


31.8 


117 


17.1 


1Z6 


3.6 


9^0 


13,7 


31.7 


112 


17.6 


IZl 


3,2 


9.0 


1Z8 


3Z8 


116 


18.3 


li.4 


3.0 


8.6 


13.6 


32.8 


116 


18.3 


10.8 


Z8 


8.0 


1Z8 


3Z8 


113 


18.6 


9.6 


Z3 


7.1 


13.0 


3Z2 


13.6 


18.7 


8.-4 


ZO 


M 


1Z6 


81.6 


1Z6 


19.0 


7.8 


1.8 


6.0 


11,7 


81.4 


11.8 


19.6 


6.8 


1.6 


13 


U.2 


29.4 


ia4 


19.0 


6.3 


1.3 


4.0 


ia7 


28.3 


9.6 


18.8 


19 


1.2 


3.7 


ia6 


28.7. 


. 8.6 


18.2 


12 


1.0 


3.2 


ia3 
ia3 


28*0* 


7.7 


18.3 


3,9 


1.0 


2.9 


27.6 


7.3 


aas 


3.4 


.7 


3.6 


9.9 


27.2 


6.8 


aa6 


3,0 


.6 


Z4 


9.7 


25.3 


6.7 


19.6 


Z8 


.7 


Zl 


8.9 


25.1 


5.1 


aao 


Z7 


.7 


ZO 



- 1 See footnote 1, Uble A-IS. 
tNot=»vall»ble. ■ 



Non: See note on Uble A-15 regarding oompvablUty of occttp6tlo06l 
data beginning 1971 with earlier years. 
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Table A-^T7. Employed Persons 16 Years and Over, by Type of Industry and Class of Worker: Annual 

Averages, 1948-^74 



Year 



. ToUl 
employed 



Acrlculture 


NoDtfTieulttiral Industries 


Total 


Wage and 
salary 
workers 


Self- 
employed 
workers 


Unpaid 
family 
workers 


Totj^l 


Waie and salary workers 


Self- 
employed 
workers 


Unpaid 

family 
worker^ 


Total 


Private 
household! 


Govern- 
ment 


Other 



Number employed (thousands) 



1948. 
1949. 
1050: 
1951. 
1952., 
1953. 
19M. 
1955. 
1956:. 
1957:, 
1956:. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961.* 
1962., 
1963. 
1964: 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968., 
1969.. 
1970. 
1971., 
1972. 
1973.. 
1974. 



58»344 
57*649 
58.920 
59,062 
60,254 
61.181 
60.110 
62,171 
63.802 
64,071 
63.036 
'64.630 
65^778 
65,746 
6C702 
67,762 
69,305 
71,088 
72,895 
74.372 
75,920 
77.902 
78,627 
79,120 
81,702 
84.409 
S5,936 



'1948.. 
1949.. 
1950.. 
1951.« 
1952.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
IMS.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1971.. 
1974.. 



7.62S 
7,656^ 
7.160 
6.726 
6,500 
"6,259 
6.205 
6.450 
6,284 
5.948 
5.584 
5.563 
5,459 
5.200 
4,944 
4,686 
4.523 
4.361. 
3,979 
3, 844 
3,817 
3,606 
3,462 
3,387 
8.472 
3,452 
3.492 



1.64£ 
1.728 
1,630 
1,547 
1.437 
1,375 
1,343 
1,601 
1.580 
1,583 
1,564 
1,582. 
1.762 
1,629 
l.tfOI 
1,564 
1.469 
1.387 
1.266 
1,301 
1,2S1 
1, 179 
1,153 
1.161 
1,216 
1,254 
1,349 



4,664 
4.609 
4,340 
4.014 

3.933 
3,815 
3.816 
3,726 
3.563 
3.301 
3.081 
3.020 
2,795 
2,738 
2.609 
2.427 
2.358 
2.297 
2.136 
1.996 
1.985 
1,896 
1.810 
1.748 
1,789 
1;776 
1,752 



1.318 
1.321 
1. 190 
1.163 
1.129 
1.068 
1.043 
1.123 
1. 142 
1,065 
941 
963 
901 
832 
773 
696 
696 
678 
578 
547 
550 
531 
'499 
. 479 
467 
423 
391 





- 


50,714 


. 44,221 


49,992 


43,444 


51,75? 


45,354 


53.234 


47.047 


53.749 


- 47,719 


54.919 


48,770 


53.903 


47.633 


55.722 


49.359 


57.512 


51,057 


58.123 


51.509 


57.450 


50,761 


59.065 


52.265 


60.318 


53,417 


60.545 


' 53,600 


61.759 


54.963 


63.075 


56,388 


64,781 


58,027 


66,728- 


60,031 


68,916 
70.527 


62,361 


64,848 


72,103 


66, 517 


74.296 


68,527 


75,165 


69.446 


76.732 


69.902 


78,230 


72.381 


80,957 


74,995 


82,443 


76,325 



1,619 
1,657 
1,802' 
1,910 
1,784 
1,868 
1,791 
2.054 
2, 152 
2.102 
2.200 
2.228 
2.183 
2.234 
2.216 
2.226 
2.262 
2.166 
2.069 
1,966 
1,916 
1,826 
1,754 
1,693 
1,654 
1,543 
1,392 



5,261 
5,411 
5.789 
6,0^7 
6,460 
6,538 
6,617 
6,821 
6,915 
7, 176 
7,471 
7,686 
7,935 
-8.176 
8.691 
9.062 
9,350 
9.606 
10.322 
11,146 
11,590 
12.023 
12.424 
12,764 
13,329 
13.562 
14,002 



37, 340 
36.377 
37,704, 
39,079 
39.473 
40,363 
39.225 
^,484 
41,991 
-42.230 
41,089 
42.352 
43,299 
43,191 
'44,056 
45.060 
46,415 
48,257 
49.970 
51,737 
53,011 
54,678 
55.268 
55.445 
57,398 
59; 889 
60,931 



Percent distribution 



6, 109 
6.167 
6.018 
5.805 
5,613 
5,740 
5.839 
5,851 
5,896 
6,011 
6,- 102 
6,222 
6,303 
6,308 
6,193 
6.114 
6,180 
6,097 
5,990 
5,174 
5. 102 
5,253 
5.217 
5.309 
5,332 
5,426 
5,634 



385 

380 

383 

383» 

417 

409 

431 

511 

558 

602 

568 

579 

598* 

639 

603 

573 

576 

600 

564 

506 

485 

517 

503 

521f 

517 

536 

485 



loao 


13.1 


2.8 


8.0 


2.3 


86.9 


75 8 


2.8 


9.0 


64.0 


ia5 


a7 


100.0 


13.3. 


3.0 


8.0 


2.3 


86.7 


75.4 


2.9 


9.4 


63.1 


ia7 


.7 


100.0 


12.2 


2.8 


7.4 


2.0 


87.8 


77.0 


3.2 


9.8 
10.1 


64.0 


ia2 


.7 


' loao 


. 11.2 


2.6 


6.7 


1.9 


88.8 


78.5 


3.2 


65.2 


9.7 


.6 


100.0 


' ia8 


2.4 


6.5 


1.9 


89.2 


79.2 


3.0 


10.1 


• - 65.5 


9.3 


. -7* 


loao 


10.2 


2.2 


6.2 


1.7 


89.8 


79.7 


. 3.1 


10.7 


66.0 


* 9.4 


.7 


loao 


10.3 


2.2 


6.3 


1.7' 


89.7 


79.2 


3.0 


11.0 


65^3 


9.7 


.7 


100.0 


10.4 


2.6 


6.0 


1.8. 


89.6 


79.4 


3.3 


11.0 


65.1 


9.4 


.8 


100.0 


9.9 


2.5 


5.6 


1.8 


90.1 


80.0 


,3.4 


10.8 


65.8 


9,2 


•9 


^ loao 


9.3 


2.5 


52 


1.7 


90.7 


80.4 


3.3 


11.2 


65.9 


9.4 


.9 


loao 


8.9 


2.5 


4.9 


1.5 


91.1 


80.5 


3.5 


11.9 


65,2 


9.7 


.9 


loao 


8.6 


2.4 


. ^ 4.7 


1.5 


91.4 


80.9 


3.4 


If. 9 


65.5 


9.6 


.9 


loao 


. 8.3 


2.7 


4.2 


1.4 


91.7 


81.2 


3.3 


12.1 


65.8 


9.6 


.0 


100.0 


7.9 


2.5 


4.2 


1.3 


92.1 


^1.5 


. 3.4 


12.4 


65.7 


9.6 


1.0 


100.0 


• 7.4 


' 2.3 


3.9 


1.2 


92.6 


82.4- 


3.3 


13.0 


■ 66.0 


9.3 


.9 


loao 


6.9 


2.3 


3.6 


1.0 


93.1 


83.2 


- 3.3 


13.4 


66.5 


9.0 


.8 


loao 


6.5 
6.1 


2.1 


3.4 


1.0 


93.5 


83.7 


3.3 


13.5 


67.0 


8.9 


.8 


100.0 


2.0 


3.2 


1.0 


93.9 


84.4 


3.0 


13.5 


67.9 


8.6 


.8 


loao 


5.5 


1.7 


2.9 


.8 


94.5 


85.5 


2.8 


14.2 


68.6 


8.2 


,8 


loao 


5.2 


U7 


2.7 


.7 


94.8 


87.2 


2.6 


150 


69.6 


7.0 


.7 


loao 


5lO 


1.7 


2.6 


.7 


950 


87.6 


2.5 


15.3 


69.8 


6.7 


.6 


100.0 


- 4.6 


1.5 


2.4 


.7 


954 


88.0 


2.3 


15.4 


7a 2 


6.7 


.7 


loao 


4.4 


1.5 


2.3 


.6 


956 


88.3 


2.2 


15.8 


7a 3 


6.6 


.6 


100.0 


4.3 


1.5 


2.2 


. .6 


957 


88.3 


■2.1 


16.1 


70.1 


6.7 


.7 


loao 


4.2 


1.5 


2.2 


.6 


95 8, 


88.6 


2.0 


16.3 


7a 3 


6.5 


.6 


100.0 


4.1 


1.5 


2.1 


-5 


95.9 


88.8 


1.8 


16.1 


71.0 


6.4 


,6 


loao 


4.1 


1.6 


2.0 


,5 


95.9 


88.8 


1.6 


16.3 


7a 9 


6.6 


.6 



t Differs from the occupation group of private household workers. These 
flcuret relat« to wace and salary workers In prlrate households ret^ardless of 
typ« of occupation, while the occupktional data relate to personswhoseoccu^ 




pational category is service worker in prlvata households, regardleia of claii 
if worker status. 
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Tobie Unemployed Persons 16 Years and Over and Unemployment Rates, by Sex and Color: Annual 

Averages, 1 947-74 



Year 



1947 

1W8 

1949 

W50 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955...,..., 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

19fiO^ 

1961.... ... 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

19()8x.,-.-... 

1969 

1970^:.: 

1971. 

1972 

1973 

1974... .... 



Number unemployed (thousar'is) 



Un employ men I rale 



Total I Male 



Female 



Whllo 



2,311 
2,276 
3,637 
3,28S 
2,055 
1,883 
1.834 
3,532 
2.852 
2.750 
2,859 
4,60'i 
3,740 
3,852 
4,714 
3,911 
4,070 
3,786 
3.366 
2,875 
2,075 
2,817 
2,831 
4,088 
4,<K>3 
4,840 
4,30( 
5,076 



1,602 
1,559 
2, 572 
2,239 
1,221 
1,185 

2,344 
1,854 
1,711 
1,841 

3.0'J8 
2,420 
2,486 
i.O'J? 
2,423 
2,4*2 
2,20.^ 
1,914 
1,551 
1.508 
1.410 
1.403 
2.235 
2. 776 
2.635. 
2.210 
.2.668 



619 
717 
1.065 
1.049 
834 
698 
632" 
1.188 
9'.>8 
1.039 
1.018 
1.504 
1.320 
1.366 
i.717 
1.488 
1.598 
1.581 
1.452 
1.324 
1.468' 
1.397 
1,428 
1,853 
2,217 
2.205 
2,0f>» 
2, 408 



Stfjo ami other races 



Total j Mnlo j Female Total 1 Malo _ Female 



(») 
^0) 

(»i 

0) 

(») 

0). 

0) 
2,860 
2,248 
2,162 
2,289 
3,679 
2,U47 
3,063 
3,742 
3;052 
3,208 
2, WO 
2,691 
2,253 
2,338 
2,226 
2,261 
3,337 
4,074 
3.884 
3,411 
4,a'>7 



(>) 
(0 
0) 
0) 
(») 

(») 

1.91^ 
1.475 
1.368 
1.478 
2,488 
1,904 
1,967 
2,3li8 
1,^J15 
1,976 
1,-779 
1,556 
1,240 
1.208 
1,142 
1,137 
1,856 
2,302 
2.160 
1,818 
2,146 



(>) 
0) 

CO 
0) 
0) 

0) 
M7 
773. 
794 
811 
1.191 
1,044 
1.076 
1.344 
1.137 
1.232 
1.220 
1.135 
1.013 
1.130 
1.084 
1,124 
1,480 
1,772 
1,724 
1,593 
1,911 



(»> 

0) 

(») 

(») 

(»)■ 

(») 
674 
601 
592 
569 
925 
794 
787 
970 
859 
864 
786 
" 676 
621 
638 

"590 
570 
752 
■ 919 
956 
894 

1,018 



(«) 
(«) 
(«) 

o 

0) 
0) 
(») 
431 
376 
345 
363 
611 
518 
497 
599 
.508 

m 

426 

359 
311 
299 
377 
266 
379 
474 
475 
423 
521 



0) 
0) 
0) 

(0 
(»> 
(») 
(»> 

243 

225 
247 
206 
314 
W 
290 
371 
351 
363 
360 
317 
310 
338 
313 
304 
373 
445 
482 
471 
497 



Total 



Whito . 



Necro and other races 









Total 
c 


Male 


Femalcj Total 


Malo 


Kcmalo 




















3.9 


4.0 


3.7 


(I) 


(') 


(i) 


(1) 




(') 


3.8 


3.6 


4.1 


3.5 


3.4 


3.8 


5,9 


"■ 5.8 


6.1 


5,9 


5.9 


6.0 


5.6 


5.6 


5.7 


8 9 


9.6 


7,9 


5.3 


5.1 


5.7 


4.9 


4.7 


5.3 


9.0 


9.4 


8.4 


3.3 


2,8 


4.4 


3.1 


2,6 


4! 2 


5I3 


4.9 


■ ' 6.1 


3.0 


2,8 


3.6 


2.8 


2.5 


3*3 


5*4 


5,2 


5.7 


2.9 


^ 2.8 


3.3 


2.7 


2.5 


3" 1 


4' 5 


4.8 


4.1 


5.5 


5.3 


6.0 


AO 


4.8 


5!6 


9! 9 


10.3 


9.3 


4.4 


4.2 


4.9 


3.9 


3.7 


4.3 


8 7 


8.8 


8.4 


4 1 


3.8 


4.8 


3.6 


3.4 ' 


4.2 


8.3 


7.9 


"8.9 


4.3 


4.1 


4.7 


3.8 


3.6 


4.3 


7.9 


8.3 


7,3 


6.8 


6.8 


6.8 


6.1 


&1 


6.2 


12.6 


13.8 


10.8 


5.5 


5.3 


5.9 


4.8 


4.6 


5.3 


' 10. 


11.5 


9.4 


5.5' 


5.4 


5.9. 


4.9 


4.8 


5.3 


10.2 


10.7 


' 9.4 


6.7 


6.4 


7.2 


6.0 


5.7 


. '6.5 


12.4 


12.8 


11.8 


5.5 


5.2 


6.2 


4.9 


< 4.6 


5.5 


10.9 


10.9 


11.0 


5.7 


5.2 


6.5 


5.0 


4,7 


3.8 : 


10.8 


10.-5 


11.2 


5.2 


4.6 


6.2 


4.6 


- 4.1 


5.5 


9.6 


8.9 


10.6 


4.5 


4.0 


5.5 


4.1 


3.6 


5.0 


8.1 


7.4 


9.2 


3.8 


3.2 


i.t 


^.3 


2.8 


4.3 


7.-3 


6.3 


8.6 


3.8 


3.1 


5.2 


3.4 


2.7 


4.6 


7,4 


ftO 


9.1 


3.6* 


" 2.0 


4.8 


3.2 


2,i 


4.3 


6.7 


5.6 


8.3 


3.5 


2.8 


4.7 


3.1 


2.5 


4,2 


6.4 


5.3 


7.8 


4.9 


\.i 


6.9 


4.5 


4.0 


5.4 


8.J 


7.3 


9.3 


5.9 


6.3 


6.9 


5.4 


4.^) 


6.3 


9.9 


9.1 


10.8' 


5.6 


4.9 


6.6 


6.0 


4,6 


. 6.9 


lao 


a9 


11.3 


4.9 


4.1 


' 6,0 


4.3 


3.7 


S.3 


8.9 


7.6 


10.5 


5.6 


4.8 


6.7 


5.0 


4.3 


6.1 


9.9 


9.1 


10.7 



» Absolute numlvorsLby color t.re not available prior to 1954 because of the 
absence of population controls ny color* and rfttcs by color are not available 
for 1917. 
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TobU A-»19« Unemployed Persons 16 Years ond Over end Unemploymeni Rotes, by Sex end Age: Annudl 

Averoges, 1947-74 ^ ♦ 



Total, 16 


16 and 17 


18 and 19 


20 to 24 


25to34 


»to44 


45 toM 


55 to 64 


65 years ' 


' 14 and ^ 


years and 


years 


years 


years 


years 


years 


years 


years 


and over 


15 years* 


over 



















Sex and year 



1M7.... 
IMS... 
IMO... 
1050... 
1951... 
1952.'... 
1953.., 
1954... 
1955... 
1956... 
1957... 
1958... 
1959... 
1960... 
1961 .... 
1962... 
1963... 
1964..^ 
1965... 
1966... 
.1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970/.. 
1U71... 
19721... 
1973.,. 
1974.... 



Male 



1947.. 
1948.. 
1949.. 

19£0.. 
1951.. 
1952.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
195fi.. 
1957-.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
1900.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1909.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972... 
1973.. 
1974... 



Feualc 



>;umber unemployed (thousands) 



1, C92 
1.559 
2,572 
2,239 
1/^.M 
1,1S5 
1,202 
2,344 
1,854 
1.711 
1.841 
3.096 
7,420 
2,486 
2,997 
2.423 
2.4?> 
2,205 
1,914 
1,551 
1,506 
1,419 
1.403 
2,235 
2.776 
2,635 
2.210 

2, t)68 



619 
717 
1.065 
1,049 
834 
69$ 
632 
1,188 
998 
1,039 
1,018 
1,504 
1,320 
1,366 
1,717 
1,488 
1.598 
1,581 
1,452 
1,324 
1,468 
1.397 
1.428 
1,853 
2.217 
2,205 
2,0&l 
2,.408 



114 


156 


392 


' 349 


250 


, 112 


143 


. 324 


289 


253 


145 


207 


i85 


539 


414 


139 


179 


377 


467 


348 


102 


89 


155 


241 


192 


116 


89 


155 


233 


192 


94 


90 


152 


236 


206 


' 142 


168 


327 


517 


431 


134 


140 


248 


353 


328 


134 


135 


240 


348' 


278 


140 


159 


283 


349 


304 


185 


231 


478 


^ 685 


552 


191 


207 


343 


iS3 


407 


200 


225 


369 


492 


415 


221 


258 * 


457 


585 


507 


187 


220 


381 


" 446 


405 




252 


396 


444 


386 


257 


230 


384 


345 


323 


247 


232 


311 


293 


284 


2**0 


212 


221 


238 


219 


241 


207 


235 


219 


185 


234 


193 


258 


205 


171 




197 


270 


205 


155 


' 305 


294 


478 


.390 


253 


3t.'i 


316 


635 


'5O8 


319 


355- 


•1^2 


619 


456 


282 


349 




on 




209 


391 


35jr 


631 


528 


263 


UO 


81 


124* 




99 


66* 


86 


.132 


169 


113 


93 


130 


105 


237 


189 


87 


106 


184 


235 


182 


66 


79 


lis 


194 


162 


64 


76 


113 


156 


133 


56 


67 


104 


143 


117 


79 


112 


177 


276 


249 


77 


99 


148 


224 


" 103 


97 


il2 


155 


200 


198 


90 


107 


147* 


224 


195 


114 


148 


223 


308 


319 


110 


146 


200 


242 


266 


124 


162 


214 


260 


256 


142 


207 


265 


304 


342 


124 


189 


255 


.267 


283 


172 


211 


262 


286 


1 287 


179 


207 


276 


262 


281 


164 


231' 


246 


236 


263 


175 


229 


224 


■ 201 


207 


160 


231 


277 


261 


237 


179 


233 


285 


238 


199 


l'J3 


220 


290 


247 


203 


231 


215 


386 


325 


262 


2W 


318 


486 


416 


310 


274 


321 


497 


405 


293 


279 


300 


471 


416 


240 


301 


359 


552 


483 


294 



203 
201 
347 
327 
193 
182 
196 
372 
285 
270 
302 
492 
390 
392 

i'^ 
^1 
358 
319 
253 
197 
199 
165 
157 
247 
313 
273 
219 
252 



72 
90 
124 
151 
• 125 
92 
84 
176 
151 
159 
146 
239 
214 
22^ 
278 
223 
231 
223 
- 183 
173 
185 

i 163 
, 22<> 

. 260 
237 
211 
247 



162 


67 


-178 


81 


310 


125 


286 


117 


162* 


87" 


145 


73 


167 


60 


275 


112 


265 


102 


216 


90. 


220 


83 


349 


124 


287 


112 


294v 


96 


374 


^ 122 


300 


1© 


289 


07 




85 


991 


75- 




65 


164 


60 


132 


61 * 


127 


48 


197 


71 


23^ 


• <* 


226 


73 


liO 


57 


182 


63 


39 


10 


Vi§ 


12 


74 


* 21 


o£ 


20 


76 


16 




13 


51 


10 


99 


20 




18 


95 


19 


80 


28 


122 


31 


119 


23 


101 


. 25 


* 141 


36 


111 


37 


120 


29 


122 


33 


101 


27 


86 


27 


93 


26 


87 


27 


89 


24 


111 


33 


141 


38 


140 


38 


117 


31 


135 


36 



28 
31 
30 
41 

29 
32 

28 . . 

46 

52- 
57 

•53 . 

55 
«3 

65 
' 65 
' 66 

66 • 
._71 
•^87 
88 
T». 
109 

122^' 
142 



I 



ERIC 



214' 



231 



Tcibi« Unemployed l!«f«ons 16 Ytqr* ond Ovtf and Untmploymtnt Rat«s, by S«x ond Agt: Annual . 

Avtrag«s, 1947-74 — Continutd^ 



Sex and yetr 



1M7. 

1948 

IMO 

IMO 

Wl— . 

.1962.\ 

1963 

1M4 

\m 

1M«^ , 

1W7 

1956 

19S9 

.weo—. ... 

196t........ 

I9tt^ 

1963 

•19M 

1966 

1966 

,1967 

1966.: 

1969.^ 

19TO,-.:... 

lOTl 

1972..-,.,.. 

1973 

1974. 



MAtX 



ToUl. 16 
yetn and 
over 



16 tnd 17 



18 and 19 
years 



30 to 34 I 3£ to 34 
years yeari 



35 to 44 
years 



45 to 54 
years 



55 to 64 
years 



65 ye*rs 
arid over 



14 and. 

15 yean 



Unemployment rate 



1947.... 
1948.... 
194»:... 

1950.... 
1951.... 
1952.:.. 
'•1953-... 
1954... 
1955.... 
1956.... 
1957... 
196A... 
1950i.. 
I960.'.. 
•1961... 
1962... 
1963:.. 
1964... 
1965... 
1966:.. 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970.., 
1971... 
1972... 
1973... 
1974... 



FKMAlX 



3.7 
4.1 
6 0 
•5.7 
4.4 
3.^ 
3.3 
t.0 
4.9 
C8 
4.7 
6^8 
5l9 
6.9 

*eL2 
&S 
6i2 
5.5 
4.8 
5.2 
4.8 
4.7 

6.9 
&6 
6.0 
6.7 



4.0 


ia3 


11.3 


3.6 


lai 


9.6 


5.9- 


18.7 


14.6 


ft.1 


13.3 


12.3 


3.8 


^ 9.4 


■ 7.D. 


2.8 


las 


7.4 


2.8 


8.8 


7.2 


5.3 


11*0 


13.2 


4.2 


12.5 


las 


3.8 


11.7 


ia4 


4.1 


13.4 


12.3 


e.8 


16.3 


17.8 


5.3 


15.8 


14.9 


5.4 


15.5 


■ 15.0 


■6l4 


18.3 


16.3 


5.2 


15.9 


13.8 


fl.2 


18.8 


16.9 


4.6 


17.1 


14.6 


4.0 


, 16.1 


12.4 


3.2 


13.7 


10.2 


3.1 


14.5 


las 


2.9 


13.9 


9.7 


2.8 


13. 8* 


9.4 


4.4 


16.9 


13.4 


5.3 


18.6 


. 15.0 


4.9 


18.% 


14.0 


4.1 


17.0. 


H./4 


4.8 


18.5 


13.3 



9.8 
9.8 
14.4 
14.2 
10.0 
9.1 
8.5 
12,7 
12.0 
13.2 
12.6 
■ 16.6 
14.4 
15.4 
18.3 
1&8 

2a- 3 

18.8 
17.2 
1&6 
14.8 
. 15.9 
15.5 
17.4 
18:7 
• 18.8 
17.7 
'18w2 



6.8 
7.4 
11.2 
0.8 
7.2 
7.3 
6.4 
10.5 
9.1 
9.9 
9.4 
12.9 
12.9. 
13.0 
15.1 
13.-5 
15.2 
15.1 
14.8 
12.6 
12.7 
12.9 
11.8 
14.4 
16.2 
15.2 
13.5 
15.4 



8.5 

6.9 

ia4 

8.1 
3.9 
4.6 
5.0 

ia7 

7.7 
6.9 
7.8 
12.7 

8.^ 
10.7 

'8.S 
8.1 
6.3 
4.6 
4.7 
5.1 
5.1 
&4 
10.3 
9.2 
7.3 
K7 



4.6 
4.9 

7.3 
6.9 
> 4.4 
4.5 
4.3 
7.3 
6.1 
6.3 
6.0 
8.9 
8.1 
8.5 
9l8 
9L1 
8.0 
8.6 
7.3 
6.3 
7.0 
6.7 
6.3 
7.9 
9.6 
9.3 
8.4 
9.5 



3.4 

2.8 
5.2 
4.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2,2 
4.8 
3.3 
3.3 
3.3 
6.5 
4.7 
4.8 
5.7- 
.4.5 
4.5 
3.5 
3.0 
2.4 
2.1 
1.9 
1.9 
3.4 
4.4 
3.7 
3.3 
3.9 



3.6 
4.3 
5.9 
5.7 
4.^ 
3.6 
3.4 
6.6 
5.3 
4.8 
5.3 
7.3 
5.9 
6.3 
7.3 
6.5 
6.9 
6.3 
5.5 
4.5 
5.4 
4.7 
4.6 
5.7 
7.0 
«L2 
5.8 
6.2 



16 
2.4 
4.3 
3.6 
2.0. 
1.9 
2.0 
4.1 
3.1 
Z6 
^2.8 
5.1 
3.7 
3.8 
4.6 
3.6 
3.5 
3.9 
2.6 
2.0 
1.7 
- .1.6 
1.5 
2.4 
3.1 
2.7 
2.0 
2.6 



2.7 
3.0 
4.7 
4.4 
3.8 
3.0 
2.5 
5.3 
4.0 
3.9 
3.8 
6.2 
5.1 
4.8 
6.3 
5.2 
5.1 
5.0 
4.6 
3.6 
4.0 
3.4 
3.4 
' 4.4 
5.2 
■4,9 
3.9 
4.6 



2.6 
2,5 
4.3 
4.0 
2.4 
2.2 
2,3 
4.3 
3.2 
3.0 
3.3 
5.3 
4,1 
4.-1 
4.9 
3.9- 
3.6 

* 3.2 
^5 
2.0 
1.9 
1.6 
1.5 
2.4 
3.0 

. ^6 
2.1 
2.4 



•2.6 
3.0 
4.0 
4.5 
3.5 
2.5 
2.3 
4.6 
3.6 
3.6 
3.2 
4.9 
4.2 
4.2 
5.1 
4.1 
* 2 
3.9 
3.2 
2.9 
3.1 
2.4 
2.6 
3.5 
4.0 
3.6 
3.2 
3.7. 



2.9 
3.1 
5.4 
4.9 
2.8 
2.4 
2.8 
4.5 
4.3 
3.5 
3.5 
5.5 
4.5. 
4.6 
5w7 
4.6 
4.3 
3.9 
3.3 
2.6 
2.4 
1.9 
1.8 
2.8 
3.3 
■ 3.2 
2.4 
2.6 



2,6 
3.1 
4.4 
4.5 
4.0 
2.5 
2.5 
4.6 
3.8 
3.6 
3.0 
4.5 
4.1 
3.4 
15 
3.5 
3.6 
3.5 
2.8 
X3 
2.A 
2.2 
2.2 
2.7 
3.3 
3.3 
2.8 
3.3 



2.8 

3.4 

5.1 

4.8 

3.5 

8.0 

2.4 

4,4 

4.0 

3.5 

3.4 

5.2 
.4.8 

4.2 
.5.6 

4:6 

4.5 

4.0 

3.5 
-3.1 

2.8 

2.9 

2.2 

3.3 

iSl 

3.0 
3.3 



2.2 
2.3 
3.8 
3.4 

I 2.9 
2.2 
1.4 
3.0 
2.3 
2.2 
3.4 
3.8 
Z8, 

*2.9 
3.9 
4,1. 
.3.2 
3.4 
2.8 
2.9 
2.7 

• 2.7 
2.Z 
3.1 
3.6 
3.6 
2.9 
3.7 



232 



215 



TabU Un«mploymtnt Rot«$ of Porf on$ 16 Ytars ond Ovof, by Color, Sox, tind Ago: Annuo! Avoro^tsV 

1948^74 



XUm 



194S... 

iw..: . 

,IM0... 

'mi.... 

IM2.. 

IMl 

1954 

1M5 

j%e 

mi * 

1958 

iS?:::::::::: 

1961 

19«2 

19«i 

19«., 

1965 

1966 

1967 

196R 

1969 

1970 

1971....: 

197Z..i 

1973.. ^ 

1974. .>r. 



WfOTB 



...... ..t 



19t8..-.'. 

1949 

■1930 

1951 .m:.... 

1952 , 

1953 

• 1954., 

1955i 

1956. ...•.....■•>.•••• 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964,-. 

. 1965 

1966 

1967 

19fi8 

1969 

1970 

\m 

1972 

1973 X. 

,974 



ToUl. It 
jtMTS and 
over 



3.4 
5.6 
.4.7 
2.6 
Z5 
ZS 
4.8 
3.7- 
3.4 
3.6 
6.1 
4.6 
4.8 
5.7: 
4.6 
4.7 
4.1 
3.6 
Z8 
2.7 
Z6 
Z5 
^.0 
4.9 
4.5 
3.7 
4.3 



3.8 
5.7 
5.3 
4.2 
3.3 
3.1 
5.6 
4.3 
4.2 
4.3 
6.2 
5.3 
5.3 
6.5 
5.5 
5.8 
5.5 
5.0 
, 4.3 
4.6 
4.3 
4.2 
5.4 
ft. 3 
8.9 
5.3 
0.1 



16 and 17 
years 



10.2 
13.4 
13.4 
9.5 
10.9 
8.9. 
14.0 
12.2 
11.2 
11.9, 
14.9 
15.0 
14.6 
16.5 
15.1 
17.8 
16.1 
14.7 
1Z5 
1Z7 
1Z3 
1Z5 
15.7 
17.1 
16.4 
15.1 
16.2 



i 9.7 
13.6 
13.8 
9.6 
9.3 
8.3 
12.0 
11.6 
' 12.1 
11.9 
15.6 
13.3 
14.5 
17.0 
15.6 
18.1 
17.1 
15.0 
14.5 
12.9 
13.9 
13.8 
15.3 
IC 7 

15. ^ 

16. -4 



18 and 19 
ytars 



20 to 24 
years 



9.4 
14.2 
11.7 

6.7 
«7.0 

7.1 
13.0 
10.4 

9.7 
11.2 
16:5 
13.0 
13.5 

\zf 

14.2 
13.4 
11.4 

8.9 
9.0 
8.2 
7.9 
IZO 
13.5 
1Z4 
10.0 
11.5 



6.8 
10.7 
9.4 
6.5 
6.2 
6.0 
9.4 
7.7 
8.3 
"7.9 
11.0 
11.1 
11.5 
13.6 
11.3 
13.2 
13.2 
13.4 
10.7 
10.6 
11.0 
10.0 
11.9 
14.1 
1Z3 
10.9 
13.0 



6.4 
9.^ 
7.7 
3.6 
4.3 

U 

7.0 
6.1 
7. U 
M.7 
7.5 
8.3 

10.0 
8.0 
7.8 
7.4 
5.9 
4.1 
4.2 

.4.6 
4.6 
7.8 
9.4 
8.5 

as 

7.8 



4.2 

6.7 

6.1 , 

3.9 I 

3.8 

4.1 

6.4 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

7.4 

6.7 

7.2 

8.4 

7.7 

7.4 

7.1 

6.3 

5.3 

6.0 

5.9 

5.5 

6.9 

H 5 

8.2 

7.0 

8.2 



25 to 34 



Z6 
4.9 

.3.9 
ZO 

l.d 
zo" 

4.2 

?-7 
Z8 
Z7 
5.6 
3.8 
4.1 
4.0 
3.8 
3,9 
3.0 
Z6 
Zl 
1.9 
1.7 
1.7 
3.1 
• 4.0 
3.4 
3.0 
3.5 



3.8 
5.5 
5.2 
4.1 
3.2 
3.1 
5.7 
4.3 
4.0 
4.7 
6.6 
LO 
5.7 
■6.6 
5.4 
5.8 
5.2 
4.8 
3.7 
4.7 
3.9 
4.2 
5.3 
C.T 
5.5 
5.1 



35 to 44 
years 



Zl 
3.9 
3.2 
1.8 
1.7 
1.8 
3.6 
Z6 
Z2 
Z5 
■ 4.4 
3.2 
3.3 
4.0 
3.1 
Z9 
Z5 
Z3 
1.-7 
1.6 
1.4 
1.4 
Z3 
2*9 
Z5 
1.8 
Z4 



Z9 

4.5 

4.0 

3.5 

Z8 

Z3c 

4.9 

3.8 

3.5 

3.7 

5.6 

4.7 

4.2 

5.6 

4.5 

4; 6 

4.5 

4.1 

3.3 

3.7 

3.1 

3.2 

4.3 

4.0 

4.5 

3. 

4.3 < 



45 to 54 



WtO« 
years 



65 years 
and ovfr 



Z4 
4.0 

3.7 
Z2 

zo 
zo 

3.8 
Z9 
Z8 
3.0 
4.8 
3.7 
3.6 
4.4 
3.5 
3.3 
Z9 
Z3 
1.7 
1.8 
1.5 
1.4 
Z3 
2.8* 
Z8 
ZO 

1 o 



3.1 
4.0- 
4.3 
3.6 
Z4 
Z3 
4.4 
3.4 
3.3 
3.0 
4.9 
4.0 
4.0 
4.8 
3.7 
3.9 
3.6 
3.0 
Z7 
2.9 
2.3 
Z4 
3.4 
3.9 
3.6 
3.1 
3.6 



3.0 
5.3 
4.7 

^Z3 
Z7 
4.3 

, 3.a 

3.1 
3.4 
G.2 
4.2 
4.1 
5.3 
4.1 
4.0 
3.5 
3.1 
Z5 
Z2 
1.7 
1.7 
Z7 
3.2 
3.0 
Z4 
Z5 



3.2 
4.3 
4.3 
4.0 
Z5 
Z5 
4.5 
3.6 
3.^ 
3.0 
4.3 
4.0 
3.3 
4.S 
3.4 
3.5 
3.5 
Z7 
Z2 
Z3 
Zl 
Zl 
Z6 
3.3 
3.3 
Z8 
3.3 



3.3 
5.0 
4.6 
3.4 
Zfi. 
Z3 
4.2 
3:8 
3.4 
3.2 
5.0 
4.5 
4.0 
5.2 
1.1 
. 4.1 

3,4 
3.0 
Z7 
Z8 
Zl 
Z.11 
3.4 
3.3 
2.9. 
3.0 



Z4 
4.1 

3.1 
3.3 
Z3 
1.4 
Z8 
Z2 
Z3 
3.5 
3:5 
3.4 
Z8 
3.7 
4.0 
3.0 
3.4 
Z7 
Z7 
Z6 
Z7 
Z4 
3.3 
3.rt 
3.7 
Z8 
3.9 



14 and 

15>'ears 



S.9 
• 5.1 
5.8' 
4.7 
5:5 
4.6 
4.9. 
5.1 
6.1 
6.8 

■7.9 J 
7.7 

■RO 
■^7/6. 
,7.9 
7.7 
7.1-.. 
7.6 
.8.9 
' 8.3 
8.5. ■ 
10.1 
lO.B' 
*10.7 • 
• 10.7^ 

n.9 



7.6 
• 7.5 ■ 
8.0 
7.1 

4.'b ^ 

6.8 

7.1 

7.8 

6.8 

5:8 

5.2 > 

6.3 

6.6 

5.6 

5.9 

4.1 ' 

4.4 

4.4 

5.2 

5.4 

6.4 

7.4 

8.3 

8.1 

7.8 



Footnote at end o( table. 
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'Tabit A«*20. UntmpHiymtnl Rofts of Ptrsons 16 Y«or$ and Over, by Color, Sex, end Age: Annuel Avjtroges, 
. V. 1948-^4— ConHnued 



Item 



. Nmko an*d OtnKR Uaciui 
Mate 

1M8 

im ....... 

WM, 

1931.-.* 

m2. 

!»3 

KM 

IftW 

!M« ; 

!»7 

A ^A*^ •••*••••■■■••■••*■ 
• 

1961 X I!*.' 1 1 r. ".. '.II I ! 1 I i 


1903 

19M i ^ 

1965 

19C4..... 

IW7 

19W. 

1969 

1970 < 

■ 

1972. 

1I>73 .% 

1974 -ti.... 



1948.%... 
1949*^.. 
1950.*., 
1951.... 
I952>... 
1953.... 
.1954.... 
1955.... 
1956..., 
1957.... 
195S... 
1959- . - 
1960.>. 
IQTil^.., 
,1962... 
.1963... 
1964... 
1965... 
1066... 
1967... 

1969... 
• 1970. .. 
1971... 
1972... 
1*<73... 



FtmaU 



ToliJ. 16 
year? »nd 
over 



16 and 17 
ycafs 



1974. 



5.8 
9.6 
9.4 
4.9 

4.8 
10.3 
«.8 

7.9 
.8.3 
13.8 
11.5 
JO. 7 
118' 
10.9 
10.5 
8.9 
7.4, 
. 6.3 
6.0 
5.6 
2^3 
7.3 
9.1 
8.9 
7.^ 
9.1 



6.1 
7.9 
8.4 

•CI 

^7 

4.1 

9,3 
8.4 

10.8 
9 4 
9.4 
11.8 
11.0 
11.2 
10.6 
9.2 
8.C 
9.1 
8.3 
7.8 

. a3 

10.8 
1L3 
10.5 
10.7 



9.4 

15.9 
IZl 
8.7 
8.0 
8.3 
13.4 
14.8 
15.7 
16.3 
27.1 
213 
22.7. 
3l:0 
21.9 
27.-0 
2,^.9 
'27.1 
22.5 
.- 28.9 
2&6 
24.7 
27.8 
3T4 
•35.1 
■ 31.4 
. 39./) 



11.8 
20.3 
17.6 
13.0 
6.3 
10.3 
19.1 
15.4 
22.0 
18.3 

2.^4 

25.8 
2.^.7 
31.1 
27.8 
40.1 
M.5 
37.8 
34 Jl 
32.0 
• 33.7 
.M.2 
36.9 

38.3 

3<V.5 
36.2 



1$ and ip 
years * 



10.5 

n.i 

17.^ 
9.6 
10.0 
8.1 
14.7 
. 12.9 
* 14.9 
20.0 
26.7" 
27.2 
25.1 
23.9 
21.8 
27.4 
23.1 
20.2 
20.5 
20.1 
19.0 
19.0 
23.1 
2rV.0 
.2a 2 
/22.1 
26.6 



14.6 

15.9 
14.1 
15.1 
16.8 
9.9 
21.6 
21.4 
23.4 
21.3 
30.0 
•29.9 
;^4.5 
28.2 
31.2 
31.9 
29.2 
27.8 
29.2 
28.3 
26.2 
25.7 
319 
33.7 
38.7 
33.3 
33.7 



20 to 24 
years 



J1.7 
^5.8 
116 

e.7 

7.9 
8.1 
16.9 
114 
110 
117 
19.5 
16.3 
43.1 
■ 15.3 
14.6 
15.5 
116 
9.3 
7.9 
8.0 
8.3 
8.4 
116 
16.2 
14.7 
116 
15.4 



10.2 
115 
13.0 
8.8 
10.7 
5.5 
13.2 
■ 13.0 
14.8 
112 
18.9 
14.9 
15.3 
19.5 
18.2 
18.7 
18.3 
13.7 
il6 
13.8 
i::.3 
!10 
15.^ 
17.3 
17.4 
17 6 
18.0 



25 to 34 
years 



M.7 
8.5 
10.0 
5.5 
5.5 
4.3 
10.1 
8.6 
7.6 
8.5 
14.7 
113 
10.7 
• 119 
10.5 
9.5 
7.7 
6.2 
4.9 
4.4 
3.8 
3.4 
* 6.1 
7.4 
6.8 
5.8 
7.2 



7.3 
8.5 
9.1 
7.1 
6.2 
4.9 
10.9 
10.2 
9.1 
8.1 
11.1 
9.7 
9.1 
11.1 
11.5 
11.7 
11.2 
8.4 
8.1 
8.7 
8.4 
6.6 
7.9 
10 7 

ia2 

9.7 
8.6 



35 to 44 

years 



5.2 
8.1 
7.9 
3.4 
4.4 
3.6 
9.0 
8.2 
6.-6 
6.4 

11.4 
8.9 
8.2 

10.7 
8.6 
8.0 
6.2 

4.2' 
3.1 

; 10 

14 
3.9 

*4.8 
4.0 
4.1 



4.0 

«.? 
5.6 
5.6 
4.0 
3.5 
7.3 
5.5 
6.8 
4,7 
9.2 
7.6 
8.6 
10.7 
8.9 
8.2 
7.8 
7.6 
5.0 
6.2 
5.0 
4.5 
4.8 
6.9 
7.^ 
5.3 
6.7 



45 to 54 
yeirs 



3.7 
7.9 
7.4 
3.6 
4.2 
5.1 
9.3 
6.4 
. 5.4 
6.2 

ia3 

7.9 
8.5 
'10.2 
8.3 
7.1 

4.1, 
3.4 
15 
14 
3.3 
4.5 
3.8 
3.2 
4.0 



19 
4.0 
5.9 
18 
3.5 
11 
5.9 
5.2 
5.6 
4.2 
4.9 
6.1 
5.7 
7.4 
7.1 
6.1 
6.1 
4.4 
5.0 
4.4 
3.2 
3.7 
4.0 
4.2 
4.7 
3.7 
4.3 



55 to 61 
years 



3.5 
7.0 
8.0 
4.1 
3.7 
3.6 
7.t 
9.0 
8.1 
5.5 
10.1 
8.7 
9.5 

las 

9.6.^ 

^r.4 

8.1 
5.4 
4.4 
4.1 
3.6 
3.2 
3.4 
4.7 
4.6 
3.1 
3.6 



3.0 
5.6 
4.8 
3.4 
14 
11 
4.0 
5.5 
5.3 
4.0 
6.2 
5.0 
4.3 
6.3 
3.6 
4.8 
3.8 
3.9 
3.3 
21.4 
2-8 
19 
3.2 
3.5 
4.0 
3.2 
3.3 



65 years* 
&nd orer 



4.6 
6.2 
7.0 
4.7 
4.7 
3.1 
7.5 
7.1 
4.9 
5.9 
9.0 
8.4 
• 6.3 
9.4 
ll.iT 
10.1 
8.3 
&2 
4.9 
5.1 
4.0 
3.2 
3.8 
3.4 
6.9 
3.6 
5.6 



1.6 

5./ 
1.6- 
1.5 
.1.6 
5.1 
3.3 
'18 
4.3 
5.6 
13 
4.1 
6.5 
3.7 
3.6 
12 
3.1 
4.0 
3.4 
2.4 
1.1 
1.9 
3.9 
10 
3.9 
1.5 



14 and 

15 yean 



2.2 
6.1 
10.8 
4.9 
5.5 
5.1 
5.1 
117 
13.0 
14.1 
13.0 
1^7 
13.3 
14.S 
15.2 
16.9 
19. S 
X.S 
20:0 
24.1 
26.0 
211 
29.0 
312 
31.8 
34. 1 
57.9 



27.1 
28.9 
23.1 
30.9 
33.3 
39.3 
35.6 
?7.9 



I Rate not shown where l>ase is less than £0.000. 
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Tobl« A-21 . Unemployment Rotes of Pmons 16 Yeors ond Over ond Percent Distribution of the 
Unemployed, by"" Occupdtlon Group: Annuel Averages, 1958-74^ 
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> See footnote 1» table A-15. .. . ^ 

• Unemployed persons who never held a full-tlmo civilian job. 
» Not available. 

NOTK: Unemployment rates by occupation group are not considered slg- 
nlQeantly^ected by the changes In the occupational classification system 



euit)y 



for the 1970 Census of Population that were Introduced Into the Currer\t 
Population Survey In January 1971 and the question that was added to the 
survey In December 1971. However, the new classification system does affect 
the comparability of the percent distribution of unemployment. For further 
explanation, seo the Note on Historic Comparability of Labor Force Statis- 
tics at the beginning of the SUtistlcal Appendix. 
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Table Unemplpymenl Rates of Persons 16 Years and Over and PercenI DistribuHon of Ihe 

Unemployed/ by Major Industry Group: Annual Averages, 1948-74 
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4.1 


77.4 


1.5 


12.0 


28.6 


16.3 


12.4 


. 6.0 


16.5 


1.6 


12.1 


6.0 




loao 


86.0 


3.6 


77.9 


1.4 


11.6 


29.2 


17.7 


11.6 


4.6 


16.6 


1.9 


1Z6 


4.6 




loao 


85.3 


3.2 


77.3 


1.2 


11.9 


26.7 


14.7 


12.0 


4.2 


17.3 


2.1 


13.9 


4.8 


1904 


100 0 

loao 


83.8 
82.4 

81.^0 


3.9 
4.1 


75.0 
73.3 


1.0 
1.0 


11.2 

ia3 


26.1 
24.9 


14.1 
13.2 


12.0 
11.7 


4.2 
3.8 


16.9 
17.1 


^1.8 
2.0 


13.8 
14.3 


4.9 

6.2 


1965 


loao 


3.4 


72.0 


.8 


ia8 


23.0 


11.3 


11.7 


3.6 


17.3 


2.0 


14.4 


5.7 




100.0 


8a 8 


3.1 


71.0 


.7 


9.9 


22.6 


11.3 


11.3 


*3.1 


1&3 


2.1 


14. 3 


6.7 




loao 


83l6 


3.2 


73,5 


.6 


9.1 


26u2 


14.2 


12.0 


3.6 


W.6 


2.8 


14.5 


7.1 




loao 


83,7 


3.1 


72.8 


.6 


9.2 


24.7 


13.2 


11.5 


3.4 


1&3 


2.7 


16.1 


7.7 




loao 


83.8 


2.7 


73.0 


.5 


8.3 


25.0 


13.6 


11.5 


3.8 


1&9 


2.6 


14.8 


8.1 


1970 


100.0 


86.2 


2.3 


'77.0 


.4 


9.3 


29.2 


17.6 


11.6 


3.7 


17.9 


2.5 


14.0 


6.9 


1971...... 

1972>. 


100.0 
100.0 


85.7 
84.4 


2.0 
2.1 


76.0 
74.0 


.5 
.4 


8.6 
9.2 


28.0 
23.7 


16.8 
13.4 


11.2 

las 


3.6 
3.6 


18.9 
20.4 


2.6 
2.8 


14.1 
14.1 


7.7 
8.3 




loao 


83.6 


2.2 


72.6 


.4 


9.3 


21.6 


11.5 


lai 


3.3 


20.5 


2.7 


14.7 


&8 




100.0 


85.1 


2.1 


74.5 


.4 


9.4 


24.4 


13.7 


ia8 


3.1 


20.5 


2.7 


13.9 


8.6 



























\ 



> Also Includes the seU-employed, unpaid family workers, and those with 
no previous wx>rk experience, not shown separately. 
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ttil^U A-23« Untmploymtnt tat«» by Sex ond Maritol Status: Annuo! Averages, 1957-74* 

IPensons U yt&« »nd over tor lOST-fie, 1« years end over for 1965 forvrardi 



.Year 



tW7. . 
1958. . 
19S9.. 

i9eo.. 

1901... 

1982... 

t963... 

1964... 

1965... 

1966... 

1906 

1367.,. 

1968... 

19C9.-. 

1970... 

1971..^. 

1972... 

1973... 

19:4... 



Bdth 90tts 



4.3 

&8 
6.6 
6.6 
6i7 
^.6 
6.7 
6.2 
4.6 
3.0 
3.8 
3.8 
3.0 
3.5 
4.9 
6.9 
6.6 
4.9 
5.G 



Total 



4,1 
^8 
5.9 
5.4 
0.5 
6.3 
6.3 
4.7 
4.0 
3.3 
3.2 
3.1 
2.9 
2.8 
4.4 
6.3 
4.9 
4.1 
4.8 



9.2 
13.3 
11.6 
11.7 
13.1 
11.2 
1Z4 
11.5 

lai 

8.6 
8.6 
8.3 
8.0 
8.0 
11.2 
13.2 
1?.4 

ia4 

11.8 



Married. 

wire 
-vpresent 



2.8 
5^1 
3.6 
3.7 
4.6 
X6 
3.4 
2,8 
2.4 
1.9 
1.9 
1.8 
1.6 
1.5 
2.6 
3.2 
2.8 
2.3 
2.7 



Widowed, 
divorced, 
separated 



6.8 
11.2 
8.6 
8.4 
ia3 
9.9 
9.6 
8.9 
7.2 
6.6 
6.5 
4.9 
4.2 
4.0 
6.4 
7.4 
7.0 
5.4 
0.2 



Total 



4.7 

6.8 
6.9 
6.9 
7.2 
6.2 
6.5 
6.2 
6.5 
4.9 
4.9 
6.2 
4.8 
4.7 
5.9 
6.9 
6.6 

ao 

G.7 



Feixiile 



Single 



6.C 
7.4 

7.1 
7.6 
8.7 
7.9 
8.9 
8.7 
8.2 
7.8 
7.9 
7.5 
7:6 
7.3 
' 9.0 
10.6 

lai 

9.4 
10.5 



Married. 

husband 
preseDt 



4.3 
6.5 
5.2 
6.2 
&4 
6.4 
6.4 
^5,1 
4.5- 
3.7 
3.7 
4.5 
3.9 
3.9 
4.9 
5.7 
6.4 
4.6 
5.3 



Widowed, 
divorced, 
sepai-ited 



US 
6.9 
7.4 

e.4 

6.7 
«.4 
8.4 
4.7 

4.6" 

4.2 

4.0 

6.2 

6.3 

6.1 

6.8 

6.3 



» Compftrablo annual avcraf^w aro not available prior to 1957; data for 1 
month of each yevbe«!hinlnjcl947areshown In table B-l. 



s Dnta revised to refer to persons 16 years and over In accordance with the 
changes In ago limit and concepts introduced In 1967. 



Table A-24. Unemployed Persons 16 Years and Over and Percent Distribution of the Unemployed, by 
Duration of Unemployment: Annual Averages, 1947-74 



Year 



1947..- 

1948 

1919 

1950 

1951 ... . 
1952.... 
1953.... 

19M 

1955.... 
1956.... 
1957.. 
!058,-.. 
1959.... 
1960... 
1961.-., 
, 1962-.., 
1963.,... 

1964- -.. 

1965- .., 
1966.... 
1967... 
1968-.. 
1969... 
1970... 
1971... 

1972. -. 

1973. -. 
1974--. 



Number unemployed (thousands) 



Total 



2.311 
2.276 
3.637 
3.288 
2.055 
1*883 
1.834 
3.532 
2.852 
2.750 
2,850 
4.G02 
3,740 
3,852 
4,714 
3,911 
4,070 
3.786 
3,366 
2,875 
2.975 
2.817 
2,831 
4.088 
4,993 
4.&40 
4,3(M 
5,076 



Less 
than ft 
weeks 



1.210 
1.300 
1.75C 
1.450 
1.177 
1.135 
1.142 
1.605 
1.335 
1,412 
1.408 
1,753 
1,58.5 
1,719 
1.806 
1.659 
1,751 
1,697 
1 628 
1,535 
1,635 
1,5^1 
1.620 
2.137 
2,234 
2,223 
2.196 
2,567 



5 to 6 
weeks 



203 
206 
300 
275 
169 
168 
149 
306 
230 
234 
258 
363 

324 
377 
334 
358 
314 
286 
252 

Si? 

263 
394 
456 
425 
390 
464 



7 to 10 
weeks 



308 
297 
5.V.5 
479 
252 
223 
209 
501 
368 
360 
392 
596 
474 
499 
587 
478 
519 
483 

4no 

346 

307 
367 
3&1 
564 
687 

m 

.576 

690 



11 to 14 

weeks 



193 
161 
331 
301 
J53 
126 
124 
305 
217 
211 
240 
438 
335 
353 
411 
323 
354 
319 
276 
206 
218 
197 
200 
331 
435 

m 

330 
418 



15 weeks and over 



Total 



308 
309 
683 
782 
303 
232 
211 
812 
ira 

533 
560 
1.452 
l.OtO 
956 
1,532 
1.119 
1,08S 
973 
755 
536 
449 
412 
375 
662 
1.181 
1,158 
812 
937 



15 to 26 
Weeks 



I 



234 
193 
427 
425 
166 
148 
132 
495 
ou7 
301 

78^ 
469 
502 
728 
534 
535 
490 

m 

295 
271 
256 
242 
427 
665 
597 
475 
563 



27 
weeks 
and 
ovci 



164 
116 
256 
357 
J37 
84 
79 
317 
336 
232 
239 
667 
571 
454 
801 
585 
553 
482 
351 
241 
177 
156 
133 
235 
517 
562 
337 
373 



PcTcer.t distribution 







"i 


i 




15 weeks and over 




Less 


5 to 6 


7 to 10 


11 to J4 






27 


Total 


than o 


weeks 




Tou; j 


15 to 26 


weeks 








weeks 












weeks 


and 
over 


100.0 


52.4 


8.8 


13.3 


8.4 


17.2 


10.1 


7.1 


100.0 


.57.1 


9.1 


13.0 


7.2 


13.6 


8.5 


5.1 


100.0 


4S.3 


8.5 


15.3 


9.1 


18.8 


11.6 


7,0 


100.0 


44.1 


8 4 


14.6 


9.2 


23.8 


12.9 


10.9 


100.0 


57.3 


8.2- 


12.3 


7A 


14.7 


8.1 


6.7 


100.0 


60.2 


8.9 


11.8 


6.7 


12.3 


7.9 


4.5 


100.0 


62.2 


8.1 


11.4 


6.8 


11.5 


7.2 


4.3 


100.0 


45.4 


8.7 


14.3 


8.6 


23.0 


14.0 


9.0 


ino 0 


■•Co 


8.1 


12.9 


7.6 


24.6 


12.9 


n.8 


100.0 


51.3 


8.5 


13.1 


7.7 


19.4 


10.9 


8.4 


100.0 


49.3 


9.0 


13.7 


8.4 


19.6 


11.2 


8.4 


100 0 


3« 1 


1 . if 


13.0 


9.5 


31.6 


. -17.1- 


- -14:6 


100.0 


42.4 


8.1 


12.7 


9.0 


27.8 


12.5 


15. S 


100.0 


44.6 


8.4 


13.0 


9.2 


24.8 


13.0 


U.8 


100.0 


38.3 


8.0 


12.5 


8.7 


32.5 


15.4 


17.1 


700.0 


42.4 


8.5 


12.2 


8.3 


28.6 


13.6 


15.0 


100.0 


43.0 


8.8 


12.8 


8.7 


26.7 


13.1 


13.6 


100.0 


44.8 


8.3 


12.8 


8.4 


25.7 


12.9 


12.7. 


100.0 


48.4 


8.5 


12.5 


8.2 


22.4 


12.0 


10.4 


100.0 


53.4 


8.8 


12.0 


7.2 


18.6 


10.3 


8.4 


100.0 


54.9 


9 3 


13.3 


7.3 


15.1 


9.1 


5.9 


100.0 


56.6 


8.8 


13.0 


7.0 


14.6 


9.1 


5.6 


100.0 


57.5 


9.3 


12.9 


7.1 


13.2 


8.5 


4.7 


100.0 


52.3 


9.6 


13.8 


8.1 


16.2 


10.4 


5.7 


100.0 


44.7 


9.1 


13.8 


8.7 


23.7 


13.3 


10.4 


100.0 


45.9 


8.8 


13.7 


7-fi> 


, 23.9 


12.3 


n.6 


100.0 


51.0 


9.1 


13.4 


7.7 


18.9 


11.0 


7.8 


100.0 


50.6 


9.1 


13.6 


8.2 


18.5 


11.1 


7.3 
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TobU A--25* Percent Distribution of Unemployed Persons 16 Years ond Over and Unemployment Rates, 
by Reason for Unemployment: Annual Averages, 1967-74 



Ym and reason 
for unemployment 



W€7 

' Total: Number (thousands)., 
Percent 



Lost last job 

Left last fob 

Reentered labor force.. 
Never worked before.. 



Total 
unem- 
ploye<l 
(thou- 
sands) 



Percent distribution of unemployed 



•l^tal 



Total: Number (thousands). 
^ Percent 



Lost last lob 

Lcn last yob 

Reentered lal)or force.. 
^<Nex^T worked l)cfore.. 



'Total; Number (thousands). 
Percent 



I/>st last Job 

Left last Job 

Reentered labor force.. 
Never worked l)eforc.. 



♦ 1J70 

Total: .Vumber (tho««irids). 
Percent 



Lost la.<^t iob 

Left last Job 

Reentered labor force.J 
Never worked before.. 



Total: Nunil)er (thousands). 
Percent 



Lost lost Job 

I^f t last Job 

Reentered lal)or force.. 
Never worked before.. 



1W2 

Total: Number (thousands).. 
Percent 



I^st last Job.... . 

Left last job 

Reentered laUc f-^rce.. 
Never worked t»>fore.. 



1973 

Total: Number (thousands). 
Percent 



Lost last job 

Left last job 

Reentered labor force.. 
Never worked before.. 



Total: Number (thousands).. 
Percent 



Lost last job 

Left last Job 

' Reentered lal)or force.. 
Never worked before.. 



1.229 
43S 
W5 
S96 



1,817 



1.070 
431 
909 
407 



2.831 



1.017 
436 

413 



1.8u'.> 
MO 
1 227 
'503 



4.993 



»3.008 

loao 

40.9 
14.6 
31.4 
13.1 



2,817 
100.0 

38.0 
15.3 
32.3 
H.4 



2»831 
100.0 

35.9 
15.4 
34.1 
14.6 



4,088 
100.0 

44.3 
13.4 
30.0 
12.3 



2.313 
587 

1,46Q 
627 



2,089 
63.5 
1.444 

672 



4.304 



1.C66 
674 

1.323 
642 



5,U76 



2,205 
756 

1.441 
672 



Both 
sexes, 

16 to 
19 years 



"I 



4,903 
100.0 

46.3 
11.8 
29.4 
12.6 



4.840 
100.0 

43.1 
13.1 

29.8 
S3. 9 



4.304 
lUO.O 

38.7 
15.7 
30.7 
14.9 



5.076 
100.0 

43.5 
14.9 
28.4 
13.2 



Male, 
20 years 
and 
over 



859 
100.0 

17.5 
11.1 
34.5 

36,0 



839 
100.0 

15.5 
11.6 
33.5 
39.4 



853 
100 0 

14.8 
11.9 
34.5 
38.8 



1.105 
100.0 

18.1 
11.4 
34.3 
36.2 



1.257 

loao 

18.5 
9.2 
32.5 
39.8 



1.302 
100 0 

18.9 
^.9 
30.2 
41.0 



1.225 
100.0 

17.2 
11.8 
29.5 
41.5 



1,410 
100.0 

19.7 
12.2 
30 6 
37.4 



Female. 
20 years 

and 
%.ovcr 



1.061 
100.0 

63.9 
15.5 
18.3 
Z3 



993 
100 0 

60.4 
16.8 
20.7 
2.2 



963 

loao 

57.8 
17.0 
22.4 
2.8 



1,636 
100.0 

65.1 
12.8 
19.4 
2.7 



2.086 
100.0 

66.3 
11.4 

19.6 
2.7 



1.928 

loao 

62.6 
12.7 
21.6 
3.1 



1.594 
100.0 

69.1 
15.9 
21.6 
3.4 



1 QtR 
100 0 

65 3 
14.1 
18.1 
2 4 



White 



1.088 
100.0 

36.8 
16.4 
4K8 

5.0 



985 
100.0 

34.7 
17,0 
42.9 
5.6 



1.015 
100.0 

33.0 
16.8 
44.8 

5.5 



1.347 
100.0 

40.4 
15.9 
39,4 
4.3 



1.650 
100.0 

42.2 
14.2 
39.3 
4.3 



1.610 
100.0 

39.4 
16.2 
"39.4 
4.9 



1.485 
100. 0 

34.6 
18.6 
41 ^ 
5.3 



1.748 
100.0 

38.6 
18. Q 
37.9 
5.6 



2,366 
100.0 

41.7 
14.7 
31.3 
12.4 



2,226 
100.0 

38.1 
15.5 
32.3 
14.1 



Negro 
and 
other 
races 



642 
100.0 

37.8 
14.2 
33.0 
16.0 



590 
100.0 

14. S 
33.2 
15.9 



2,261 570 
100. 0 ! 100. 0 



36.1 
15.8 
33.9 
14.2 



3,337 
100.0 

45.0 
13.7 
29.4 
11.9 



4,074 
100.0 

47.2 
11.9 
28.9 
12. 1 



3.884 
100.0 

44.0 
13 6 
29.1 
13.3 



3.410 
100.0 

39.8 
16.2 
30.0 
14.0 



4.057 
100.0 

44.2 
15.6 
27.9 
12.2 



Unemployment rale * 



35.1 
13.9 
34.7 
16.2 



762 
100.0 

40.9 
12.3 
32.5 
14.3 



919 
100.0 

42.4 
11.2 
31.6 
14.8 



956 
100.0 

39.7 
11.4 
32.8 
16.1 



894 
100.0 

34.5 
13.7 
33.4 
18.4 



1.018 
100.0 

40.3 
12.0 
30.2 
17.5 



Total 



3.8 



1.6 



1.2 
.5 



3.6 



1.3 
.5 

1.2 
.5 



3.5 



1.2 
.5 

1.2 
.5 



Both 
sexes, 

16 to 
19 years 



13.2 



2.3 
1.5 
4.5 
4.9 



12,7 



1.9 
1.5 
4.2 

5.0 



1.8 



4.2 
4.8 



15.3 



Male. 
20 years 
and 
over 



2.3 



Z2 



1.3 
.4 
.4 



(») 



2,2 
.7 

1.5 
.6 



5.9 



2.7 
.7 

1.7 
.7 



5.6 



2.4 
.7 
1.7 



4.9 



1.9 



1..S 
.7 



1.6 
.7 



2,8 
1.7- 
5.2 
5.5 



16.9 



3.1 
1.6 
.•i.5 
6.7 



_l_6v2^ 



3.1 
1.6 
4.9 
6.6 



14.5 



2.4 
1.7 
4 a 
6.0 



16.0 



3.1 
2,0 
4.9 

6.0 



2.1 



1.2 
.4 
.!> 
.1 



3.5 



Female, 
20 years 
and 
over 



4.3 

1.6 
.7 

1.8 
.2 

3.8 



1.3 
.6 

1.6 
.2 



White 



3.4 



1.4 
.5 

1.1 
.4 



3.2 



2,2 
.4 
.7 
.1 



4.4 



2,9 
.5 
.9 
.1 



2,5 
.5 
.9 
.1 



1.9 
.5 
.7 
.1 



3 8 



2.5 
.5 
.7 
.1 



1.2 
.6 

1.7 
.2 



4.8 



1.0 
.2 



2,3 
.2 



2.2 



2.1 
.3 



4.8 



1.2 
.5 

1.0 
.4 



3.1 



1.1 
.5 

1.1 
.4 



4.5 



2.1 



1.3 
,5 



2.6 



1.6 
.7 



1.6 



2,0 
.3 



5.5 



2.1 
1.0 
2.1 
.3 



2.3 
.7 

1.5 
.7 



4.3 



J. 7 
,7 
1.3 



5.0 



2.2 
.8 
1.4 



» For tho rea."»ns catCKorlw. unemnloj-nient rates are computed ^8 a percent 
of the total civilian labor force and thus will sum to the total rate shovrn. 
* Differs fJlfghtly fro:r. the 1967 total published elsewhere becauae of tech- 



nical reasons connected with the introduction of a new series. 
* Less than 0.05 percent. 
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Tobit A~26. Untmploy^d Jobseektrs by Job S«arch Method Ustd, by Color ond Sex: Annuol Avorogos, 

1970-74 



Ye»r, color, tnd sex 



ToUl 
jobseekers 
(thousands) 



Percent using method 



Public 
employment 
agency 



Private 
employment 
agency 



Employer 
directly 



^Friends 
or 

relatives 



Placed cr 
answered 
ads 



Other 



Average 

number of 
methods 
used 



mo 

White 

Male 

Female 

Negro and other races. . 

Male 

Female i... 



int 

White 

Male 

Female 

Negro and other ructx^.. 

Male 

Female 



\f72 

White 

.Male 

Female 

Negro and other races.. 

Male 

Female 



If73 

White 

Male 

Female.. 

Negro and other races . . 

Male 

Female , 



\m 

White 

Male 

Female 

Negro and other races.. 

Male 

Female 



2,632 
1.433 
1.198 
645 
313 
333 



3.314 
1.838 
1.470 

804 
397 
406 



3,260 
1.778 
1.482 
870 
422 
448 



2.879 
1.504 
1;375 
830 
382 
448 



3,298 
1.696 
1,603 
902 
453 
449 



28w5 
81.1 
25.4 
37.4 
41.2 
33.9 



2a5 
32.2 
24.0 
4a4 
44.6 
36.5 



26.5 
29.9 
22.4 
35.4 
37.0 



24.0 
26.8 
21.0 
32.5 
35.1 
3a4 



24.5 
27.7 
21.1 
32.9 
35,8 

sal 



ia8 

11.0 
10 5» 
7.1 
7.3 
7.2 



103 
107 
9.7 
7.3 
7.6 
7.1 



9.4 
9.4 
9.4 

6.8 
7.3 
6.9 



7.8 
7.6 
8.1 
6.5 
7.1 
6.0 



8.0 

7.9 
7. 5 
7.3 
7.3 



71.9 
72.9 
70.8 
67,4 
69.0 
65.5 



72.8 
73.3 
72.2 
66.5 
66.8 
66.5 



72.5 
72.9 
71.9 
69. 3 
71.3 
67.4 



72.2 
72.8 
71.6 
69.8 
72.5 
67.6 



72.5 
72.9 
72.0 
69.7 
69,5 
69.9 



14.3 

16.3 
11.8 
14.3 
16.0 
12.6 



15.3 
17.5 
12.5 
14.9 
17.4 
12.6 



13.7 
15.6 
11.5 
14.3 
16.4 
12.3 



14.1 

15.8 
12.1 
14.1 
15.4 
12.9 



14,2 
16.6 
11.7 
14.9 
18.1 
11.6 



25.1 
23.7 
26.9 
16.4 
18.7 
18.9 



27.1 
25.6 
28.9 
2a3 
18.4 
22.2 



27.7, 
25.6 
30.2 
19.4 
17.5 
21.2 



23.2 
26.3 
30.3 
18.9 
17.8 
19.9 



28.4 

26.0 
31.0 
21.7 
20.3 

23.2 



7,7 
102 
4.7 
6.5 
8.0 
5.1 



7.0 
9.2 

.4 2 

6!3 
8.3 
4.4 



6.3 
8.3 
3.8 
6.2 
7.3 
5.1 



6.8 
9.3 
4.1 
5.7 
6.5 
5.1 



7.0 
9.9 
3.9 
5.3 
7.1 
4.2 



1.58 
1.65 
1.50 
1.49 
1.55 
1.4S 



1.61 
1.68 
1.52 
1.50 
1.6S 
1.49 



1.56 
1.62 
1.49 
1.51 
1.57 
1.46 



1.53 
1.59 
1.47 
1.47 
1.54 
1.42 



1.55 
1.61 
1.48 
1.52 
1.58 
1.46 



Note. The total for Jobseckers is less than the total unemployed shown 
elsewhere In this report bcci»"«« ncrsons on layoff or waiting to begin a new 
wage and salary Job within 30 days are not actually seeking Jobs. It should also 



be noted that the sum of the perccntage^ exceeds 100 ix rccnt because some 
lobscekers use more than one method. 
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Tabit Untmployed Jobstefctrs by Job SMrch Method Used/ by Sex and Age: Annual Averages, 

1970-74 



ToUl 

1ft tow y««» 

,20 to 24 yews 

2Sto94 7Mn 

35to44yetrt 

45toMye*r8 

SSynn and over... 



MrIo 

]0toioy«v8 , 

30 to 24 years 

25 to S4 years , 

^ 3a to 44 yean 

45 to 54 years 

55 years and over. 



Femak...^ 

Wtoig years..:.... 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

as to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 years and over... 

im 

Total JL^.. 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 toil years 

45 to 54 years 

55 years and over... 



Male......... 

10 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years...... 

55 years and over.. 

Female 

10 to lb years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years...... 

35 to 44 yean 

45 to 54 yean 

55 years and over. 



If72 

Total 

10 to 19 yean 

20 to 24 yean....... 

25 to 34 yean 

35 to 44 yean 

45 to 54 yean 

55 yean and over... 



Male 

10 to 19 yean 

20to24 yca*^^ 

25to34 yc^4n 

35 to 44 yean 

45 to 54 yean . , 

55 yean and over., 



Total 
JobseekfTS 
(thousands) 



3,277 
1,018 
722 
529 
305 
343 
300 

1,740 
547 

3S2 
272 
i72 
174 
199 

1,531 
471 
339 
257 
193 
109 
101 



4,117 
1,171 

958 
730 
466 
42S 
t30$ 

2.235 

534 
374 

225 
227 
230 



Percent iising method 



Public 
employment 
agency 



1. 



424 

355 
240 
198 
132 



Female 

19 to 19 ycura 

20 to 24 yean 

2*1 to 34 yean 

as to 44 yean 

45 to 54 years 

55 yean and over. 



3a2 
21.9 
36.6 
34.0 
33.2 
33.2 
28.3 

32.9 
21.9 
39.5 
42:3 
3&4 
36.2 
3a2 

27.2 
22.1 
33.3 
20^8 
28.5 

3a2 

24.8 



3a8 
2a6 

36.0 
36.7 
33.7 
34.0 
3a4 

34.4 
21.4 
40.4 
43.0 
4a9 
39.2 
30.9 

22.0 
19.5 
30.4 

3ai 

27.1 
29.3 

28.a 



Private 
employment 
agency 



4. 130 


28.4 


1,214 


18.5 


986 


32.0 


699 


33.9 


i55 


35.2 




31.8 






2,201 


31.2 


654 


18.5 


538 


35.9 


350 


40.3 


215 


41.4 


203 


34.5 


230 


30.1 


1,929 


25.1 


560 


18.2 


448 


28.6 


348 


27.3 


240 


29.6 


190 


28.4 


143 


23.8 



lai 

6.6 
11.5 
12.7 
11.2 
12.2 

lao 
ia4 

5.5 
11.5 
15.1 
13.4 
13.2 

9.5 

as 

7.9 
11.5 

lai 

9.8 

ia7 
las 



a7 

5.6 
11.7 
11.5 
11.2 
11.5 

lai 
ia2 

4.4 

9.2 
13.6 
15 I 
14.1 

ia2 

9.1 
7.0 
12.7 

as 

7.9 

8.6 

ai 



8.8 
5.3 

lao 
lao 

12.1 

ia7 

7.1 

0.0 
5.0 
10 2 
11.7 
14.9 
11.3 
6w3 

8.7 
6w3 
9.8 

lai 

9.6 

lao 

8.4 



Employer 
directly 



Friends 
or ' 
rclallvcs 



71.0 
76.9 
72.3 
68.8 
68.8 
67.6 
58.3 

72.2 
79.5 
73.6 
6a 5 
7a3 
68.4 
58w8 

6a7 
74.1 
71.1 
68.1 
67.4 
66.9 
56.4 



71.6 
78.1 
72.0 
71.1 
67.6 
66.8 
61.4 

72.J 
80.0 
73.0 

67!l 
66.1 
61.0 

70.9 
75.8 

7a8 

71.3 
68.3 
67.2 
62.1 



71.8 
78.3 
71.9 
70.7 
67.7 
66l9 
62.6 

72. 0 
80.1 
73.4 
71.7 
67.4 
64.5 
61.1 

7a9 
75.7 
69.9 
69.8 
67.9 
69.5 
65.0 



14.3 
13.8 
14.0 
14.6 
14.5 
14.6 
15 0 

16.3 
13.1 
16.5 
18.4 

:s.o 

17.8 

lai 

12.0 
12.1 
11.2 

ia9 

11.4 
11.2 
18.8 



15.2 
13.8 
14.8 
It ^ 
15.5 
16.5 
17.9 

17.4 

16.1 
16.9 
18.4 
18.7 
17.6 

lai 

12.5 
11.1 
12.3 
12.7 
1Z5 
15.6 
15.9 



13. 

13.3 

12.4 

15.5 

13.6 

13.5 

16.8 

15.7 
15.7 
13.9 
18.6 
15.8 
13.8 
16.7 

11.6 

ia5 

10.3 
12.1 
11.7 
13.2 
16.8 



Placodor 
answered 
ads 



Other 



23.4 

2ai 

24.9 
25,5 
24.9 
25,7 
23.0 

21.9 
18.5 

2S[4 
24.4 

25,3 

lai 

25,1 
22.1 
26wS 
25.7 
25l4 
26.0 
3a7 



25l7 

2a8 
aao 

27.8 
27.0 
26.1 
24.7 

24.3 

18.5 
28.7 
27.5 
28.7 
25.1 
22.0 

27.5 
23.3 
31.6 
28.2 
27.1 
27.3 
29.5 



26wO 
2a8 
28.8 
27.6 
29.5 
28.8 
25.4 

24.1 

18.7 
27.7 
27.1 
27.0 
26.1 
22.2 

28.1 
23.4 

3ai 

28.2 
31.3 
31.6 

3ai 



Average 
number of 
mct^cds 
used 



7.4 
4.9 
4.3 

7.8 

a 6 

10.8 
16.7 

as 

4.6 

5.5 
11.0 
15.1 
16.1 
2a6 

4.8 

5.3 
2.9 
4,3 
4.7 

5.3 



6.7 
4.4 
4.5 

6.7 
8.6 

las 

14.9 

ai 
d *> 

5!4 

ai 

.14.2 
16.7 
18.6 

4.3 
4.5 
3.6 
4.2 
3.8 
4.0 
6.8 



■6.3 
3.7 
4.6 
0 
7.0 
10.7 
13 6 

8.1 
3.1 
5.4 
8.3 
11.2 
17.7 
17.6 

4.1 
4.5 

3.6 
3.6 
3.3 
3.2 
7.7 



1„S6 
1,44 
1,64 
1,64 
1,62 
1.64 
1„'»2 

1,63 
1,45. 
1,70 
1,81 
1,80 
1,77 
U52 

1,4* 
1,44 
1,,57 
1.46 
1.47 
1. 1 
1.J) 



1.60 
1.43 
1.69 
1.70 
1,64 
1,66 
1,59 

1,68 
1,44 

1,75 
1.83 
1,83 
1,78 
1,63 

1,51 
1,41 
1,61 
1.56 
1,47 
1,52 
1.52 



1.55 
1.40 
1.60 
1,65 
1,65 
1,62 



1,61 

1.41 

1.67" 

1.78 

1,78 

1,68 

1.54 

li!! 

1.52 
L52 
1.53 
1.56 
1.52 



Note at end o! 
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TobI* A-27. Untmploytd Jobsttktrs by Job Starch MtHiod Ustd, by Stx ond Age: Annual Avtragds, 

197a-74~ConHnued 



* 


Percent ming method 


Public 
employment 
agency 


private 

employment 
i^ncy 


Employer 
directly 


Friends 
or 

relatives 


Placed or 
answered 
aas 


Other 


Zf 710 


25.9 


7.5 


71.6 


14.1 


26.1 


6.6 


1 IV) 

Jf lOU 


17.1 


4.5 


79.0 


14.0 


22.2 


3.8 


O/D 


30.0 


8.0 


72.3 


14.2 


28*9 




689 


32L 1 


11.2 


69.7 


13.5 


28. 0 


6l 7 


3M 


31.6 


8.5 


66w5 


12. 6 


28.3 




335 


29.0 


9.0 


65.4 


14. 9 


27. * 


11 ^ 
11. 0 




23.6 


7.1 


59. 1 


15.9 




16l2 


1 886 


2a5 


7.4 


72.7 


15.7 


24.6 


8.7 


'602 


• . 16l6 


4.0 


81.6 


15. 3 


21. 1 


3.8 


446 


34.5 


7.6 


73.5 


16. S 


26.7 


* 4.9 


' 327 


37.3 


11.9 


70.9 


16l2 


28. 4 


fi n 
o. V 




38.8 


9.7 


65.5 


14.5 


Ml. 7 


7 


167 


319 


8.4 


63.5 


16l2 


24. 0 


Ifi A 


17Q 


23.5 


7. 3 


59.8 


15. 1 


22. 3 


21. 8 


1 824 


23.3 


7.7 


70.5 


12.3 


«(. 7 


A 9 




17.7 


^.9 


75.9 


12.6 


23.2 


3.8 


430 


25.3 


8.4 


7a7 


11.4 


31.2 


3.7 


362 


' 27.3 


10.2 


68.5 


11.0 


27.6 


4.4 


200 


^5 


8.0 


67.5 


11.0 


29. 5 


4.5 


168 


25b0 


8.9 


67.3 


14. 3 




0. D 


119 
11/ 


'23.« 


6.8 


59.8 


17.9 


29. 9 


8. 5 


i oca 

% AVl 


26.3 


7.8 


71.8 


14.4 


27.0 


6.7 


1« ouo 


19.0 


4.7 


79.0 


13.2 


23.0 


4.3 


093 


3a4 


9.0 


72.0 


14.5 


28.8 


5. 3 


784 


31. 0 


10.6 


69.4 


14.5 


29.3 




426 


28.9 


9.2 


67.6 


14.3 


27. 0 


8. 7 


369 


28.2 


9.2 


66.4 


15.2 


28. 2 


11. 1 


323 


26.0 


7.1 


60. 1 


17.6^ 


29. 1 


12. 7 


2, 148 


29.4 


7.9 


72.2 


16.9 


24.8 


9.3 


687 


19.7 


3.9 


8a3 


14.3 


2a7 


4.7 


514 


34.4 


8.6 


* 71.6 


18.1 


27.8 


7.2 


385 


38.2 


11.9 


69.9 


19.0 


29.1 


ia4 


189 


36.5 


11.1 


66.7 


18.5 


23.8 


13.8 


179 


30.2 


lai 


66.5 


17.3 


23.5 


17.3 


195 


25.6 


6.7 


6ao 


16l9 


24.6 


17.4 


2,052 


23.1 


7.8 


71.5 


11.7 


/ 29.3 


3.9 


61!) 


18.3 


5.7 


77.5 


12.0 


25.5 


3.9 


478 


' 26.2 


9 4 


.72.6 


la? 


29 9 


3.3 


. 399 


24.1 


9.3 


68.9 


las 


29.6 


3.8 


237 


22.8 


7.2 


68.8 


ia5 


31.2 


4.2 


100 


■26.3 


8.4 


66.3 


13.2 


32.6 


4.7 


129 


26l4 


7.8 


6a5 


lae 


30.4 


6.2 



Year, sex. and af« 



Averace 

number of 
methods 
used 



1973 

Total. 

16 to 19 years 

' '20 to 24 years 

' 25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

. 55 years and over... 



Mate : 

, 16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years . 

45 to 54 years 

55 years and over. 



Female 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

' 25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years... 

45 to 54 years 

55 years and over... 

Total - 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years ... 

55 years and over... 



Male 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 4* >-ears 

45.to 54 years . 

55 years and over. 



Female > 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years , 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 years and over. 



1.52 
1.41 
1.58 
1.61 
L56 
1.56 
1.48 

1.58 
1.43 
1.64 
L74 
1.67 
1.63 
1.49 

1.46 
1.38 
1.51 
1.49 
1.46 
1.49 
1.45 



1.54 
1.4-? 
•1.60 
1.62 
1..% 
1.58 
1.53 

1.60 
1.44 
1.68 
1.78 
1.71 
1.65 
1.51 

1.47 
1.4a 
1.52 
1.46 
1.45 
1.52 
1.53 



Note: See note, table A-26. 
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Tqbit A-28. Long-Term Unemployment Compared With Total Unemployment, by Sex, Ac|e,.and Color; 

Annual Averages, 1964-74^ 



(Persons 14 years and over (or 19&|*^, 16 years and over for 1966 forward; numbers in thousands] 



Item 


1074 


1073 


1972 


1971 


1970 


loeo 


1968" 


1967 


19G6» 


1066 


1065 


19W 


■ 


Total unemployed ' 




5.076 


• 

4,304 


4.840 


• 

4.903 


• 

4.088 


- • 

2.831 


• 

2.817 


2.975 


• 

2,875 


2,976 


3.456 


3.876 




,100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


load 


100 0 


100.0 


loao 


Sex AND AaE 



























Mal0 


52.6 


52,0 


51.4 


55.6 


54.7 


40.6 


50/4 


.W.7 


51.0 


M 6 


57.3 


58.6 . 




14.8 


15.0 


14.6 


13.8 


14,7 


15.6 


15.2 


15.0 


K,0 


10,9 


15.8 


14.3 




7. 7 


8. 1 


7.3 


6,9 


• 7.5. 


"8.6 


8.3 


8. 1 


7.6 


0.8 


9. 1 


8.3 




7.1 


6.« 


7.3 


6.9 


7.2 


7.0 


6.9 


6,9 


7.4 


7.1 


6.7 


5.9 




12.4 


11.0 


12.8 


12.7 


11.7 


0.5 


9.2 


7.9 


7.7 


7.4 


9.0 


9,9 




15.6 


14.7 


15.2 


16.0 


15.7 


12.7 


13.4 




15.0 


15.4 


16.7 


17.2 




8.6 


9.0 


10.3 


11. 1 




10. 0 


10.5 




13.1 


12.7 


13.7 


15.0 




1. 2 


1.3 


- »1.5 


1.4 


1.7 




2.2 


'2.0 


2.3 


2.2 


2.2 


2.2 




47.4 


48.0 


45.6 


44.4 


45.3 


50.4 


49.6 


49.3 


46.0 


45.4. 


42.7 


41.4 




13.0 


13.4 


12.3 


11.4 


12.4 


14.6 


14.6 


13.1 


14.0 


14.6 


12.1 


10.6 




A. 0 


6. 5 


.'i».7 


5.0 


.•S.7 


6.8 


6.4 


.^.4 


6 1 


6. 9 


5 4 


5.2 




7.1 


7.0 


6?6 


6!4 


6.7 


7,8 


8.3 


7.8 


8!o 




o!7 


.l!3 




10 9 


10 0 


10.3 


0 7 


9.4 


. 10.2 


10,1 


0.3 


7.8 


7.5 


7.1 


7.1 






15.2 


14.4 


14.5 


14.4 


15.9 


l.'i.5 


16.7 


, 14.2 


13,7 


14.4 


14.0 




7. a 


7.6 


7.8 


8.0 


8.3 


8.9 


8.4 


9.3 


0.0 


8.7 


8.2 


8.9 




.7 




.8 


.8 


.8 


.8 


r.o 


" .0 


.0 


.0 


.8 


.9 


Color and Sex 














79.0 














79.1) 


79.2 


80.2 


81.6 


81.6 


79.9 


78.0 


78.4 


78.2 


79.7 


79.1 




42.3 


42.2 


44.6 


46.1 


t.').4 


40.2 


40.6 


40.6 


43. 1 


43. .1 


46.4 


47.2 




37.6 


37.0 


35.6 


35.5 


36.2 


30.7 


33. 5 


38.0 


35.2 


34.7 


33.3 


31.9 




20. 1 


20. 8 


10.8 


18.4 


18.4 


2ai 


21.0 


21.4 


' 21.6 


21.8 


20.3 


20.9 


Mnic 


10.3 


0.8 


9.8 


9.5 


■9.3 


0.4 


9.8 


lai 


10.8 


11.0 


10.0 


11.4 


Female « ■ 


^9.8 


10.0 


10.0 


8.9 


9.1 


10.7 


11.1 


11.4 


10.8 


10.8 


9.4 


9,5 












Unemployed 15 


weeks and over 












037 


812 


1. 158 


1. 181 


662 


375 


412 


449 


525 


.536 


755 


073 


100.0 


IOOlO 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


100,0 


100.0 


loao 


Sex aSp Age * 
























62.3 


Mjile * ■ 


CO, 3 


50.2 


61.7 


62. 1 


60.1 


54.0 


55.0 


56.8 


61.6 


61.6 


60.8 


Under ''0 years > . - . 


11.0 


9.0 


0.1 


0.3 


9.2- 


0.1 


R.5 


10.2 


9.7 


11.0 


10.6 


9,8 


Under 18 


4.5 


I.J 


4.0 


4 J 


4.5 


4.8 


4.0 


.V3 


4 4 


.1.8 


5.6 


5.6 




6! 5 


4.8 


HA 


5! 2 


4.7 


4.3 


3.6 


4.0 


5.3 


.1.2 


4.0 


4.2 




12.2 


11.9 


12.6 


12.1 


10.0 


7.5 


6.1 


5.5 


.1.0 


5.8 


6.8 


7.6 


'*5 to 44 ye'xrs .... « 


20".0 


20.9 


20.5 


21.2 


18.0 


1.V2 


16.5 


16.6 


18.8 


18.4 


18.3 


17.9 




14.7 


14. U 


16 6 


in. 8 


17.8 


18.4 


18.7 


19.5 


22.4 


22.0 


21.1 


22.9 




2.6 


2.5 


2.9 


2.7 


4.2 


3.7 




4.9 


4. 8 


4.5 


4. 1 


4. 1 




39.0 


40.8 


38 3 


37.9 


3<.>.9 


16.0 


4.^0 


43.2 


38.-1 


•38.4 


30.2 


37.7 


UndiTlIO \e:irs. : ... 


7,4 


7.8 


6.6 




7.1 


8.6 


9. 5 


0.1 


8.4 


8.0 


8.2 


6.1 




3.0 


3 0 


■2.5 


1.0 


3.2 


3.2 


4.4 


2.7 


3.6 


4.3 


3.1 


2.5 


IK and lU 


4.4 


<.8 


4,1 


3.8 


3.0 


5.3 


5.1 


0.4 


4 A 


4 7 


.1.2 


3.6 


20 to 24 years 


8.2 


8.0 


6.8 


7.1 


6.0 


•7 0 


7.5 


6.4 


4.6 


4! 3 


4.0 


5.0 


2Sto44 >ears 


12.9 




11 « 


14.2 


14.0 


15.8 


16.1 


14.2 


12.7 




1 4 n 


13.9 




10.0 


10.2 


io 3 


9.8 


10 6 


12.8 


10.2 


« «. 0 


n.o 


10.8 


io!? 


10.4 


(A >ears and over 


1.2 


1.0 


1.4 


1.0 


1.2 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.3 


1.4 


CoioR AND Sex 
























77.1 




77.5 


77.1 


SO. 6 


81.0 


81.3 


78.9 


70.3 


76.7 


76 4 


76.3 


77.0 


Male 




46. 0 


i.».5 


.M.O 


.'jO.O 


44.5 


45. 5 


44.9 


48.5 


48.5 


47.0 


49.2 




30. G 


30.2 


30.: 


20.9 


31.3 


34.4 


33.8 


31,8 


27.9 


27.8 


20.2 


27.9 




■ 22.5 


22.9 


10.4 


10.0 


' 18.7 


21.1 


20.7 


23.3 


23.6 


23.7 


22.9 


22.9 




13.4 


12.3 


11.1 


11.0 


10.0 


9.6 


0.7 


11.8 


13.1 


13.2 


13.0 


13.3 


Female . 


9.1 


10.6 


8.3 


8.0 


8.8 


n.5 


10.9 


11.6 


10.5 


10.4 


9,0 


9.7 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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Tobl« Len9-T«nn 'Un«mployment Comportd With Total Un«mployiii«nt, by S«x, Ag«, ond Colon 

Annual Averagts, 1964-74 ^•^ontinued 



Item 



1074 


\ 

1973 


xl972 


1071 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1966' 


1906 


1065 


1064 










Unemployed 27 weeks and over 










373 
100.0 


337 
100.0 


562 
100.0 


517 
100.0 


235 

loao 


133 

loao 


156 
)00.0 


170 

loao 


239 
100.0 


241 

loao 


351 

loao 


482 

loao 


63.0 


61.4 


62.3 


62.2 


62.4 


56.1 


61.1 


61.5 


66.4 


619 


65.0 


64.8 


8.0 
2.9 
5.1 
la 2 
23.1 
18.0 
3.5 


7.2 
3.0 
4.2 

ia2 

21.0 
18.9 
,3.3 


6.0 
3.0 
3.9 

ia9 

21.9 
18.9 
3.7 


7.1 
2.7 
.4.4 
11.0 
21.2 
10.3 
3.5 


5.5 
3.4 
2. 1 
9.3 
20.3 

5.9 


5.3 
2.3 
3^0 
6.1 
16.7 

5.3 


7.0 
4.5 

7.0 
17.2 

7.0 


8.4 
3.9 
4 5 
5.0 
15. 1- 

7.8 


6.7 
2.1 
4.6 
3.8 
21.4 
29,0 
5.5 


7.5 
2.0 
4.6 
3.8 
21.8 
28.0 
5^4 


0.1 
5.1 
4,0 
6.6 
19.1 
25.1 
5.1 


8.8 
4.7 
8.9 
6.4 

16.0 
28.0 
5.6 


87.0 


38.6 


87.7 


37.8 


37.6 


4S.9 


88.0 


.88.5 


88.6 


88.1 


' 35.0 


85.2 


5.4 
2.1 
3.2 
7.0 
11.3 
11.8 
1.3 


6.6 
1.8 

4. a 

6.9 
12.3 
11.7 

1.2 


4.3 

1.8 
2.5 
6.0 
14.1 
11.7 
1.6 


5.0 
1.5 
3.5 
6.0 
14.1 
11.4 
1.4 


4.2 
1.3 

3.0 
5.9 
. 13.9 
11.8 
1.7 


8.3 

1? 

6.1 
15.2 
12.0 

1.5 


7.0 
2.5 
4.5 
7.0 
12.1 
11.5 
1.8 


6.7 
1.7 
5.0 
4.5 
11.2 
12.8 
8.4 


6.3 
2.1 
4.2 
3.8" 

lai 
lao 

. 2.5 


6.7 
2.5 
4.2 
3.8 
0,6 

lao 

2.1 


5.1 
2.0 
8.1 
4.0 
18.7 

ia5 

1.7 


4.0 

2.1 
2.0 
5.6 
12.1 

ia5 

2.1 


. 77.2 


78.1 


81.3 


81.4 


79.8 


78.2 


78.8 


74.7 


75.3 


75.4 


74.6 


74.7 


49.3 
. 27.9 


49.7 
28.4 


51.2 
30.1 


51.6 
29.8 


51.9 
27.4 


45^0 
32.3 


5ao 

28.8 


46.0 

28.1 


52.8 
23.0 


52.5 
22.0 


49.6 
25.1 


50.2 
24.5 


22.8 


23.1 


18.6 


18.6 


19.8 


21.8 


21.2 


25.8 


24.7 


24.6 


25.4 


25.8 


13.7 
9.1 


12.3 

las 


11.0 
7.5 


ia6 

7.9 


lai 

9,7 


ia5 

11.3 


11.5 
0.6 


15.2 

lai 


14.2 

ia5 


14.2 

ia4 


15.4 

lao 


14.7 

ia6 



- ToUl: Number-, 
Percent.. 



Male.. 



Sex and Age 



Under 20 years 

Under 18 

18 and 19 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years 

i^L^'y Wtfs and over. . 
- >t 

F^^aTe 

i> 

Under 20 years..- 

Under 18 

Wand 19 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years.....'. 

65 years and over., 



Whft«.. 



CoLon ANP Skx 



Male.... 

Female., 



Neicro and other races.. 



Male.. 

Female., 



> Data for 1957-63 were published In the t970 Manpouitr Rtpori. 
'Data revised to refer to persons 16 years and over In accordance with 
the changes in age limit and concepts Introduced In 1967; prior to this, the 



Items "under 20 years" and ' 
14 to 17 years, respectively. 



'under 18*' referred to persons 14 to 10 years and 
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Toble A-29. Long-T«rm Unemployment by Major Industry and Occupotion Group: Annual Averages, 

1964-74' 

^ IPersons 14 years and over (or l964-€6, 16 years and over for 196« forward; numbers in thousands) 



Industry and occupation group 



Total: Number.. 
I'erccat 



INDCSTRY QROUr 



Agriciiture. 
Nonagriailtural industries. 



Wage and stalary workers 

Mining ... 

Construction 

Manufactujiii)c 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 

Transportation and public utilities.. 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance and *ervic<r. . 

I^ublic administration..... 



Self-cm ployeil and unpaid family workers., 
!*ersoii$ with no previous work experience .... 
OccfPATios* Group 



l^ofesslonal and tochnlral 

Farmers wid form managers 

Managers and administrators ex. farm 

Sales workers --. 

Clerical workers 1 

Craft and kh)dre<l workers 

Operatives, total 

■Kxcept transport 

Transport equi pment , — 

Private noasehold workers 

Service workers ex. private household 

Farm laborers and sui>ervl:5ors 

Nonfarm lal>orers 

Porsons with no previous work experience. 



Total: N«ml)er 

Percent 



ISDt'STRY (JROVP 



AgricuUun*. 
NonagricuUural lndiistric$. 



Wag«» and salary worker? 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Durable cooi!? 

Nondurable Rood^ .. 

i"»^"3purim!on und inibllc ntlH»«'»« . 

Wholcjuilp and retail trade... 

Finance and service 

PuMic administration 



8elf-<?mpIoyed and unpaid family workers. 

Persons with no previous work experience 

Occupation Group 



professional and technical 

Farmers and farm* managers 

Managers and administrators ex. farm 

Sales workers 

Clerical workers...*. 

Craft aiVJ kindred workers 

Operatives, total 

ftxc^pt transport 

Transport equipment i 

Private .lousehold workers 

Service workers ex. private household 

Farm laborers and supervisors 

Nonfarm laljorcrs. .'.^ 

Persons with no previous work experience. 



1974 


1973 


1972 


1971 


1970 


■1969 


1968 


1967 


196fl« 


1966 


1965 


1964 






f 


/ 


Unemployed 15 weeks and over 














y 
'J 














.S36 










i( 109 


1 181 


682 


375 


412 


449 


525 


755 


973 


100.0 


100.0 


^100.0 


100. 0 


loao 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


' " ■ 
1.7 


_ 1.8 


1.3 


1.3 


2.1 


3.2 


3.2 


3.5 


4.4 


4.7 


i7 


3.2 


87.1 


80.8 


89.0 


9ai 


88.5 


87.0 


85.4 


84.9 


S3.3 


81.7 


82.4 


M.0 


80.0 


85.2 


87.7 


88.3 


87,2 


85. 1 


83.2 


82.8 


8ao 


78..*} 


79.9 


81.5 


.3 


.5 


.S 


.4 


.3 


.8 


1,2 


,8 


1.9 


1.7 


1.3 


2.3 


10,5 


ia7 


lao 


8.1 


10.6 


9.0 


IOlO 


10i7 


lai 


9.9 


ia6 


9.2 


26.3 


25.2 


31.9 


, 36.4 


35. 1 


28. 6 


29.2 


29. S 


24.0 


23.3 


25.2 


28.6 


14.7 


14. 2 




24. 9 


22.4 


16.4 


16.3 


16.7 


12.0 


11.6 


13.3 


16.5 


11.5 


11. 1 


11.7 


11.5 


12.6 


12.2 


12.9 


13.0 


1o n 
1m U 


11. o 


19 n 

l^U 


Vl,2 


4. 3 


4. 6 


L A 


1 1 
ji. 1 


3.8 


4.0 


3.6 


4.S 


4. 4 


4.3 


4.8 


4.4 


20l 4 


10 1 
Iv. I 


iQ n 


18. 2 


15.7 


18.0 


15.8 


16.6 


17.3 


17! 0 


17! 0 


16.7 


20.9 


22. 3 


JU. 0 


18. 9 


18.9 


21.5 


2a4 


18. 5 


2o!o 


20.0 


is! 9 


17 2 


3. 5 


*> ft 




6 


2.7 


3.2 


2.9 


2. 1 




2.4 


2. 1 


3.1 


1. 1 


1. 0 


1. 1 




1.4 


1.9 


2.2 


2.1 


3. 2 


3.2 


2,5 


2.6 


11. 1 


11.3 


n a 
V. O 


8.0 


9.5 


9.8 


11.4 


11.6 


12. 4 


13. 6 


13. 8 


12. 8 


6.5 


7.4 


e.7 


8.5 


6,9 


5.6 


4.9 


4. 1 


4.0 


3.9 


3.6 


3.8 


. I 






.2 


.3 


.2 


.2 


.8 


.7 


.5 


,4 


4.9 


4.2 


4.4 


3.8 


3.6 


4.0 


4.1 


3.8 


4.2 


4.1 


3.6 


3.5 


4.6 


4.9 


4.7 


4.2 


4.1 


5.3 


3.6 


4.7 


4.6 


4.5 


4.4 


3.7 


H.5 


13.3 


14.6 


13.4 


13.4 


13.3 


12.4 


12.4 


9.3 


9.2 


ia3 


12.3 


11.2 


11.7 


12.2 


12.1 


11.9 


8.8 


ia7 


9 « 


ia7 


ia5 


' 100 


10.6 


22.4 


22.0 


24.7 


27.8 


27,6 


27.7 


26.7 


26.6 


22,3 


21.9 


24.3 


24.6 


l&l 


1ft. 1 


2a8 


(1) 


(») 


(») 


(») 


(}\ 




(») 


(») 


(») . 


4.3 


3.9 


3.9 


(') . 


(») 


(») 


(») 


(»> 


(») 
3.0 


(») 


(») 


(») 


.7 


1.0 


.8 


. 1 


.9 


1.9 


2.4 


1.8 


3.0 


3.1 


2,5 


13.0 


13.3 


11.7 


11.1 


ia7 


12. S 


12.4 


12 2 


13.9 


13.8 


12.5 


12.0 


1.1 


1.2 


.9 


.8 


1.8 


2.1 


1.0 


2.1 


3.0 


3.2 


2.7 


'2.3 


9.9 


9.5 


9.8 


9.0 


9.5 


8.3 


9.2 


10.9 


11.8 


11.6 


ia5 


11.5 


11.1 


11.3 


D.8 


&6 


9.5 


9.9 


11.4 


11.6 

1 


12.4 


13.6 


13.8 


12.8 



Unemployed 27 weeks and over | 



373 
100.0 



1.6 



86.9 



85.8 
.3 

8.0 
27.3 
15.8 
W.S 

4.8 
19.6 
20.9 

4.8 

1.1 
11.5 



337 
100.0 



1.2 



86.9 



7.5 



5.1 
5.4 

15.5 

ia2 

22.5 

17.7 
4.8 
.5 

12.6 
1.1 
8.3 

11.5 



84.8 
.6 

8.9 
26,2 
15.8 
!a7 

4.8 
19.0 
22.0 

3.3 

2.1 



8.3 



4.2 

5.1 
12.8 
11.6 
22.9 
18.8 

4.2 
.9 
13.7 
.6 

8.0 
11.9 



562 
100.0 



1.2 



89.9 



88.3 
.5 
7.1 
31.2 
23.1 
11.0 

17.4 
21.5 
2.1 

M.6 

8.9 



7.5 



4.6 
4.8 
14.8 
U.4 

25.1 
21.2 
3.9 
.9 
11.9 
.7 
9.3 
8.9 



517 

loao 



1.0 

90.7 



88w2 
.4 
G.4 

3e.i 

27.1 
11.0 

3 7 
17.2 
19.1 

3.3 

2.5 

8.3 



235 
100.0 



oa6 



88.9 
.4 
7.2 
37.»"> 
24.1 
13.5 

14.3 

21.3 
3.0 

1.7 



9.1 



4.t 
3.9 
13.5 
12.8 
27.5 
(») 
(») 

.6 
11.0 

.6 
8.3 
8.3 



9.3 
.4 
5.5 
4.2 
12.7 
11.9 
27.1 
(>) 
(>) 

.8 
10 2 
1.3 
8.5 
8.1 



133 
100.0 



156 
100.0 



3.2 



88.7 



85.7 
.8 

a8 

28.6 
15.8 
12.8 

5.3 
19.5 
21.1 

3.8 

3.0 
9.8 



.5.3 



4.5 
6.1 

15.2 
7.6 

26.5 

(») 

(») 
1.5 

15.2 
.8 
7.6 
9.8 



66.0 



83.4 
2.5 
9.6 
27.4 
17. a 
9.C 
A.Tt 
14.6 
21.7 
3.2 



5.1 



4.5 

3.2 
12. 2 
10! 9 
26.3 
(>) 
(») 

2.6 
12.2 

1.3 

ia9 

10.8 



177 

loao 



3.9 



81.3 



81.0 
.6 
10.9 

00 7 

17. i 

12.6 
3.6 
15.4 

18.5 
2.2 

3.4 

'll.S 



3.9 
.6 

.'».9 

5.4 
11.0 

9.0 
2.5.1 
(>) 
(») 

2.0 

ia7 
2.3 
12.4 
11.5 



239 
100.0 



100.0 



4.2 



84. q 



80.1 
2.1 
8.1 
24. u 
12.3 
12.3 
4.7 
16.9 
20.9 
3.0 

4.2 

11.4 



3.8 
1.7 
4.6 
4.2 
8.4 

11.3 

23.1 

(>) 

(») 
2.9 

14.3 
2.1 

12.2 

11.4 



83.7 



79.5 
2.1 
7.9 
24.7 
12.1 
12.6 
4.6 

ia3 

20.9 
2.9 

4.2 

12.1 



3.7 
1.7 
4.6 
4.2 
8.3 

11.2 

22.9 

<») 

(») 
2.9 

14.2 
2.1 

12.1 

12.1 



^351 
100.0 



83.5 



7a 8 

2.0 

6,8 
26.5 
14,2 
12.3 

h.l 
17.7 
18.5 

2.6 

3,7 
12.8 



4.3 
1,1 
4,3 

4.5 
10.5 
10.8 
22,7 
<») 

K*) 
3.4 

13.9 
2,0 
9,7 

12. S 



* Data for 1057-^ were published in the WO Manpower Hepoft. 
» Data revised to refer to' persons 16 years and over In accordance with 
changes in the ag« Umlt and concepts Intro-'.uccd in 1967. 



482 
100,0 



2.7 



84.2 



81,3 
3,5 
7.7 
29.5 
17.5 
12.1 
5.0 
15.6 
17.3 
^1 

s 2.9 



3.3 
,4 
4,0 
4.2 
11,2 

lao 

25,4 
(») 

2.3 
12.9 

2,1 
11,2 
• 13.1 



> Not available. 

Note: See note^ on table* A-15 and A'21 regarding comparability of 
occupational data bc;!nrJng 1971 with earlier yea'« 
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ERIC 



Tobl« A«-30. Nonogricuitwrai Worktrs on FulMlmt Schtdults or on Voluntary Part Timt, by Stitcftd 

CharocttrisKcs: Annual Avtragts, 1964-74 ^ 

(Penions M years and over for 1964-M. 16 years and over for 19M forward; numben in tboosands) 



Item 



1974 


1973 


1972 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1966» 


1966 


1065 




On full-time schedules' 




63.500 


61.317 


69.203 


6ai02 


59.181 


67.877 


56.865 


56,348 


56,^10 


54.692 


62,872 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
























65.8 


66.4 


66.7 


67.0 


66.8 


66.8 


" * 67.6^ 


67.8 


68.1 


68.1 


68.9 


69.3 1 




.6 




5 


s 


'.6 


.6 


.6 


.6 


.7 


.6 


.6 


IOlS 


ia6 


9^9 


9*3 


8.8 


8.7 


8.6 


8.7 




8.8 


-8,7 


8.2 


31 4 


11.4 


31 6 


31 6 


31 6 


31.7 


32.2 


" 32.3 


32.4 


32.4 


33.1 


33.8 


22!l 


22.5 


23.3 


2i\ 


212 


24.2 


24.5 


215 


215 


216 


217 


25.0 


1.2 


1.2 


1.4 


1.6 


1.6 


1.7 


1.7 


1.7 


1.8 


1.8 


1.8 


1.8 


34.2 


33.6 


33.3 


33.0 


33.2 


33.2 


32.5 


32.2 


31.9 


31.9' 


31.1 


30,7 


.4 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.4 


.3 


.3 


7.9 


7.7 


7.6 


7.3 


7.4 


7.4 


7.0 


6l9 


6.7 


6.7 


6.2 


5l9 


14.2 


13.6 


13.1 


12.6 


12.7 


12.6 


12.6 


12.5 


12.3 


12.3 


12.2 


IZl 


11.1 


11.^ 


11.7 


12.1 


12.1 


12.1 


11.8 


11.8 


11.7 


11.7 


11.6 


11.5 


.6 


.7 


, .7 


.7 


.8 


.8 


.8 


.8 


.8 


.8 


.8 


.8 


89.2 


89.2 


89.5 


89.5 


89.5 


89.6 


89.6 


89.8 


89.8 


89.8 


' 90.1 


90.3 


59 5 


59 9 


60.4 


60 6 


60.4 


60.4 


61 1 


61 4 


61 7 


61 7 


62.6 


63.2 


29.7 


29.3 


29.2 


28.0 


29.1 


29.1 


28.6 


28!4 


28!l 


28.1 


27.4 


27.2 


10.8 


10l8 


lOlfi 


10.5 


■ 10.5 


10l5 


ia4 


,10.2 


ia2 


ia2 


9.9 


9.7 


0.4 


6.5 


6.3 


6.3 


«l4 


6.4 


6.4 


6.4 


6.4 


6.4 


6.3 


6l2 


4.5 


4.4 


4.2 


4.2 


4.1 


4.1 


4.0 


3.9 


3,8 


3,8 


3.6 


3.5 


ia2 


lai 


9.4 


8.0 


8^7 


8.6 


8.5 


8.4 


8.4 


• 8.6 


8.6 


8.6 


SI. 5 


52.5 


'63.6 


54.6 


54.6 


54.8 


65.7 


66.1 


66b3 


56.3 


S6u9 


87.6 


4 1 


3. 8 


3,7 


3.6" 


3.4 


3.4 


3.3 


3,2 


3.4 


3.4 


3..4 


3.3 


7.4 


7.3 


7.2 


7.0 


■ 7.2 


7.3 


• 7.3 


7.2 


7.2 


7.2 


7.1 


7.0 


19.8 


19.6 


19.3 


19.2 


19.3 


19.1 


18.6 


18.0 


17.6 


17.6 


17.1 


119 


7.0 


6.8 


6.9 


6.8 


6.8 


6.8 


6.7 


7.0 


7.0 


7.0 


6.9 


18 




93.1 


93.0 


92.7 


92.8 


92.6 


92.6 


02.4 


9a9 


90.9 


• 9a4 


90.0 


6.0 


6.3 


&3 


6.2 


5.9 


6.0 


&9 


5.0 


6.0 


6.0 


6.1 


6.0 


28.3 


28.9 


28.4 


28.7 


3a5 


31.6 


31.9 


32.1 


32.0 


32.0 


31. 


3a7 


17.3 


17.5 


1&8 


17.1 


18.3 


19.2 


19.2 


19.3 


19.0 


19.0 


18.1 


17.8 


11.0 


11. t 


11.6 


11.6 


12.2 


12.4 


. 12,7 


12.8 


13.0 


13,0 


12.9 


12.8 


7.3 


7.1 


7.3 


7.3 


7.4 


7.4 


7.3 


7.2 


7.2 


7.2 


7.4 


7.4 


16.3 


16.1 


1&3 


16.3 


15l4 


14.9 


15.2 


15.3 


15.0 


15.0 


15l4 


15l4 


28.0 


27.4 


27.4 


26.9 


26.1 


25.2 


24.7 


24.4 


23.5 


23.5 


- 23.3 


23.3 


7.3 


7.1 


7.2 


7.2 


7.6 


7.5 


7.5 


7.6 


7.2 


7.2 


7.2 


7.3 


6.9 


C9 


7.0 


7.3 


7.2 


7.4 


7.4 


7.6 


9.1 


9.1 


9.6 


lao 



Total: Number. 
Percent.. 



Male 

Ufider 18 years.. . 
J8to24 years 

25 to 44 years 

'"45to64 yeara 

65 years ^d over. 

Female 



8XX AND AOS 



Under 18 years... 
18 to 24 years «.... 

25 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years 

65 years and over. 



White.. 



CotOR AND 8cx 



Male.... 
Female. 



Negro and other races.. 



Male.... 
Female. 



Sex AKo Marital Status 

Male:. 

Single 

Marriod. wife present 

Widowed, divorced, separated 



Female: 

Sinftlc 

Married, husband present 

Widowed, divorced, separated. 



Industry ORour 
Wage and salary workers 



Construction.-. 
Manufacturing. 



Durable fi;o6ds..___ 
Nondurable gck>ds. 



Transportation and public utilities. 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance and service 

Other Industries » 



6elf«employed and unpaid family workers.. 
Footnot44 at end of table. 



Se4-3S$ O . 75 - 17 
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Tobit A-30. Nonagriculhiral Worktrs. on Full-Time Schedules or on Voluntary Port Time, by Selected 
Characteristics: Annual . Averages^ 1964?>74 '—Continued 



Item 



1974 






1971 


1970 


,1969 


1968 


1967 


1966' 1 


1966 


1965 


1964 








On voluntary port'tlme schcUuI^s * 










loao 


10.311 

loao 


9.037 
100.0 


9.603 
100.0 


9.387 

loao 


9.027 

loao 


8,452 
100.0 


8.048 

loao 


7 441 

ibao 


8,250 

loao 


7 607 

joao 


7 263 

ibao 


31.4 


31:6 


32.6 


32.3 


32.2 


S2.8 


32.4 


32.9 


32.7 


35.0 


35.0 


3i8 


lai 

3.4 

3.6 
6.4 


ia6 

3.4 

3.5 

5.2 


&9 
11.6 
3.3 
3.5 
6.4 


9.1 
• 11.2 
3.2 
3.3 
6.6 


9.2 
11.0 
3.0 
3.3 

5.8 


9.5 
11.3 
3.0 
3.3 

5,7 


9.3 

n.i 

2.7 
3.5 

5, 8 


9.7 

las 

2.7 
3.6 
d 1 


as 
ia4 

2.8 
3.6 

ai 


K4 

a3 

2.5- 
3.3 

5,5 


14.5 

8.7 
2.6 
3.5 
6.7 


14.3 

7.8 
2.9 
3.8 
6.1 


68.6 


68.4 


67.6 


67.7 


67.8 


6T.2 


67.6 


C7.1 


67.3 


65.0 


65.1 


65.2 


8.8 
13.3 
'•24.4 
17.9 

4.2 


& 8 
13.3 
23. 9 
1&2 

4.3 


8b3 
13.1 
23.6 
1&2 

4.4 


8.2 
12.6 
23.6 
18.8 

4.6 


8.2 
12.2 
23.9 
19.1 

4.4 


S.0 
11.6 
23.4 
19.6 

4.7 


7.8 
11.2 
23,7 
2a2 

4.7 


7.8 
11.0 
23.7 
19.8 

4.8 


lao 

24 2 
2014 
4.7 


11 6 

ao 

21 8 
18! 3 
4.2 


li. 3 
8.4 

** 22. 1 
18,7 


11 2 
7.9 
22.2 

ia3 
4.7 


90.7 


9a8 


9a 7' 


90.9 


90.4 


oao 


9ai 


89.4 


' 88.9 


sas 




89.6 


' 2aa 

62.3 


28.8 
6Z1 


29.7 

61.0 

e 


29.7 
61.2 


29.4 
61.1 


3ao 
cai 


29.7 
60.4 


30.0 
59.4 


29.7 
.59.2 


31.9 
57.6 


32.1 
57.8 


31.8 
57.6 


9.3 


9.2 


9.3 


9.1 


9.6 


lao 


a9 


lao 


11.1 


ia5 


lai 


ia6 


3.0 
6.3 


Z8 
6.3 


2.8 
6.6 


2.6 
6.6 


2.8 
6.7 


Z8 

7.2 


2.7 
7.2 


2.9 
7.7 


3.0 
8,1 


3.1 
7.4 


2.9 
7.2 




19.5 

ia3 

1.6 


19.7 
10.3 
l.G 


2a4 
10l4 
1.7 


20.1 

ia7 

1.6 


20.0 

laG 

1.6 


20.6 
las 
1.6 


20.4 

ia4 

. 1.6 


2a6 
ia7 

1.0 


20.2 

la 9 
1.6 


23.7 
9.8 
1.4 


23.4 
♦ '10.2 
l!4 


.2Z4 
10.6 
1.8 


19.5 
40.4 
8.7 


19.2 
4a 4 

8.8 


18.7* 

' 4a 2^ 

8.6 


)8.2 

4a 8 

8.7 


18.0 
41.2 
8.6 


17.6 

4a 5 

9.3 


16.7 
41.4 

9.-9 


16.6 

4a 8 

0.7 


16.4 
41.1 

as 


lai 
37.1 

8.8 


18.1 
38.0 
8.9 


18.0 
37.7 
9.5 


oa4 


9a4 


9a2 


90.0 


9a3 


9a2 


90.1 


89.0 


87.7 


87.6 


sas 


86.2 


1.8 
5.9 
2.5 
3.4 
3.0 
33.5 
43.7 
2.5 


5.9 
2.5 
3.5 
3. 1 
33.0 
44.1 
213 


1.8 
6.5 
2.2 
3.4. 
2.9 
32.6 
45.0 
2.4 


1.7 
6.4 
2.0 
3.4 
2.9 
32.0 
45.6 
2.4 


1.7 
5.9 
2,4 
3.5 
3.0 
31.4 
45.7 
2.6 


1.8 
6.4 
2.5 
3.9 
3.1 
31.0 
45.2 
2.6 


1.7 
6.4 
2.3 
4.1 

2.7 
30.7 

4a 0 

' 2.6 


1.6 

a4 
2,4 
4.0 

2.7 

29.9 
45.8 
2.7 


J 7 
6!4 
2.4 
4.0 
- 2.5 
29.0 
45.1 
3.0 


1.6 
7!l 
2.2 
4.8 
2.3 
27.6 
46.2 
2.8 


1 8 
6^7 
1.9 
4.7 
2.2 
27.4 
46LO 
2.2 


1.7 
7.2 
1.8 
5.4 
2.3 
25.9 
46.0 
2.3 


9.6 


9.6 


9.8 


lao 


0.7 


9.8 


9.9 


11.0 


12.3 


12.4 


13.8 


13.8 



Total: 'Number. 
Percent 



MaIc 



Sex and aqe 



Under 18 years. 

18 to 24 years • 

25 to 44 years 

45 to W years., 

65 years aiiil oTcr. 



Female 



Under 18 years 

18 to 24 years • 

25 to 44 years - 

45 to 64 years 

65 years and over 



White 



Cotx)R AND Sex 



Maid.... 
Female. . 



" Nesro and other r8ce5 



Male. .. 
Female.. 



SEX AND Marital Status 

Male: 

SInitle * 

Married, wife present 

Widowed, divorced, separated. 



■ Female: 
Single., 



Ipr< 

Wldowe<l, divorced, seiwaled.. 

INDUSTRT GKOUr 

Wage and salary workers - . - • 



Construction ^ — 

Manut&cturlnK.. - 

Durable goods 

Nondurable «ood5...,. 

Transportation and public utilities.. 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance and service.. 

Other Industrie.^ * 



Eelf-cmployed and unpaid family workers^ 



I Data for 1957^ were published in t!ie tm Manpotter nejxni. 

J Data revised to refer to persons 16 years and over i» accordance with the 
chances <n age limit and concepts Introduced in 1967. prior to this, the item 
"u nderlti years" referred t<rpfreoii5 14 to 17 years. ^ ^ . 

» Inclu<les persons who worked 35 hours or more durinj! the survey week 
and tliose who usually work full time but worked part time because of illness. 



bad weather, holidays, personal business, or other tcmporarj- noneconomlc 

* Data not available for the usual 20- to 24'year age group becaOso the break- 
down for the 18- and 19-year ago group is not readily available from iyj>i. 

' Includes mining and public aUmtnlstratlon. 

• Includes persons wlio wanted only part-time work. 
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Tobl« Persons on Port Timt for Economic Roosons,^ by typo of Industry, Sox, ond Ago: Annu'ol: 

Avoi^gos, 1957-74 

• ^ ^ IThoussiids of p^r^JwHyftniMifi over for 1957:;€«,1C yean nfd over for IJ^W 



Year 



1W7 

lOM 

1«.V».. 

UHJO 

rjer. 

I9C2..... 

1963 

IIXM . 

1065 

1966 

jycc* 

. r)67. 

19C8 

\9&J 

llfTO 

llJ7l...r 

1972 

1?73 

\V7* 



Tola! 



2.4GO 

2, WO 

3.142 
2.661 
? '^20 
2,4M 
2,20J 
l.lCiO 
l.fRM' 
2.1fiS 

1. «I70 

•2,m 

2,443 

2. C7.S 
2.624 
2.51U 
2.943 



Agri- 
cu!tu»T 



300 
327 
304 
300 
32!» 
32& 
332 
31S" 
281 
246 
230 
250 
2S'> 
246 
247 
236 
9216 
208 
231 



Non»ffricuUur»I industries 



Total 



2.10) 

2.S36 
2.5f0 
2,813 
2.336 
2.28S 
2.137 
l.J*28 
1.714 
1,661 
1.913 
X.TIi 
I.SIO 
2,196 
2,139 
•2,408 
2.311 
2.709 



Male 



Total 



1,763 
1.710 
1.320 
1.176 
t.625 
1.30^ 
1.263 
1.154 
].00& 
896 
863 
987 
STO 
888 
1. 105 
1,202 
1,168 
1.101 
1.309 



Under 

IS 
years' 



99 
114 

115 
IH 
127 
113 
lOG 
106 
ION 
108 
75 
81 
!H) 
98 
98 
•101 
135 
125 
128 











18 to 24 


25to44 


45 to 64 


65 ycirs 


years ' 


ycors 


years 


find 






over 


181 


'S8 


418 


76 


257 


727 


fW7 


88 


223 


494 


419 


67 


251 


552 


. 489 


70 


305 


.VJ8 


527 


66 


243 


476 


422 


55 


2S5 


426 


407 


.59 


255 


39S 


368 


49 


226 


322 


310 


40 


19.5 


277 


273 


43 


19.5 


277 


573 


• 43 


211 


.^1 


310 


51 


l^M 


250 


250 


47 


210 


284 


252 


45 


284 


373 


3081 


' 46 


336 


401 


317 


46 


365 


358 


268 


42 


34S 


349 


240 


38 


3% 


446 


29> 


16 



Kcnialo 



Total 



006 
1.161 
7.'01« 
1,083 
• 1.188 
1.029 
1,025 
9S2 
923 
818 
801 
925 



i.a<o 

1.236 
^ 1.239 
1,210 
1(400 



Under 

18 
years' 



• 58 

57 
62 
' 75 
&5 
65 
65 
60 
55 
65 
47 
52 
55 
64 
70 
79 
93 
95 
101 



18 to 24 
years' 



25 to 41 
, years ^ 




4510 61 
■ years 



315' 
413. 
357/ 
385 
413 
372 
355 
359 
325 
. 279 
2?.» 
331 
314 
303* 
362 
.390 
359 
328 
401 



65 years 
and 
Over 



31 
42 

*40 
34 
38 
30 
37 

• 23 
33 
30- 

27 

- 35 
40. 
41 
38 
41 



« Includes persons who worked Ics4 than 35 hours during tho survey week 
because of slack work, Job changing: during the week, materia! shortages. 
Inability to fmd full-timo work, etc. 



» Data refer to persons 14 to 17 years for tho period 1957-66, and persons 
16 and 17 years beftlnninff 1966. . ^ 

» See footnote 4, Ublo A-30. . ^ 

* Sec fcotoolc 2, table A-23. 
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Tob!* A-32. Nonoflricultvral Worktrs on Port Timt for Economic Rtoson», by Usual Full-Ttmo or Pdrt«Ttmo 
Stotut ond Stlttftd ChorodWisHcs: Annual Av«ragoi, 1964-74 ^ 

fpersora 14 yetn and 6m for 1964*46^ 16 years and orer for 1900 foTwaMJntfinbc ^ 



Item 



ToUl^ Number.. 
- Percent... 



Male. 



BtX ASD AOt 



Under Ig years...* 
wlo^4y«tfs«.... 

25 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years... 
.05 years and oter.. 



Female , 

Under W yAfs 

. 'Id to 24 years* 

25 to 44 yean ^. 

4^ to 64 years... 

05 years and OTer.. . 



Color and 8kx 



Male.... 
Female. 



Nffio and other lacea.. 



Male 

Female ;.-..vf.-- 

Sex and MAtrrAL Status 

Ma!e: 

SInitle r 

Married, wlfoprrtent. 

Widowed. OiTorced. separated 

Female: 

Slmtle - 

^Married, hnsband present 

Widowed, di forced, separated 



iNDUsTKTtOaovr 
W^v^d salaiy workers 



Constroctlon 

Manufsct urine 

Pursble roods 

Nondurable ^oods 

Tran.n)ortaUon and public utllltlrs.. 

Wholesale and retail trade 

FJnanco and service 

Other Industries • 



1974 


1779 ^ 


1S72 


1771 


1970 


1909 


1968 


1907 


1900 > 


1900- 


IC^^S 


1964 


tJsiuliy work full time » 


lilOO 

loao 


1,074 
*00.0 


1.081 

loao 


1* 184 

loao 


1.201 

loao 


loao^ 


loao 


loao 


of I 

loao 


f>73 

loac 


897 
101 0 


• * 
100.0 


57.6 


5«l9 


56.5 


S7.8 


58.4 


50.1 


55/4 


59.8 


0a9 


eo.9 


00.2 


01.0 


2.9 

15.1 
29.7 
15.0 
-. 1-5 


2.0 
10,5 
21.9 
14.4 

1.5 


ZO 
15.0 
210 
• 10.5 
1.4 


1.5 
115 
211 
111 

1.5 


1.6 
116 

219 
17.7 
1.7 


2.9 
12.6 
22.9 
17 2 

1.8 


2.5 
12.5 
2a9 
112 

1.9 


1.8 
12.1 
23.0 
30.1 


■ \ki 

219 

2a4 

' 1.7 


11 

115 
212 
2a4 
.1.7 


1.0 
112 
24.1 
30.2 

1.1 


1.0 
11.8 
r 211 
19.9 

1.0 


4Z4 


411 


41.1 


42.2 


41.6 


419 


*44.0 


4a2 


, 99.1 


•99. U 


99.8 


99.0. 


1.4 

ia9 

1&2 
119 
.7 


1.2 
12.2 
16.7 
11.9 

1.0 


.9 
9.8 
l&t 
115 
1.1 


.8 
9.7 
1&9 
115 
.8 


1.1 
9.7 
. 15.4 
14.5 
1.0 


1.9 
9,9 
17.4 
14.0 
.7 


.9 
9.9 
17.2 
15.4 
1.2 
t 


.7 
10 
15.0 
14.9 
1.0 


\1.0 
\8.4 
10.9 
12. '"i 
« .9 


l.l 
14 
119 

115 
- .9 


1.0 
R.7 
15.5 

.7 


.0 
6.9 
112 
14.0 
.7 


Si5 


94. 1 


94.5 


S19 


812 


814 


81.1 


81.1 


81.0 


81.6 


81.7 


812 


4flL9 
95.0 


47.6 
96w4 


4&6 
K9 


411 
95.2 


414 

94.8 


40.1 

r.2 




47,7 
914 


49. t. 
92.5 


49.1 
314 


^417 
^0 


49.8 
914 


15.5 


l&O 


15.4 


10.7 


10.8 


110 


18.9 


119 


114 




113 


,17.8 


8LB 
Oi7 


9.4 
&0 


8.9 
&0 


9.8 

0.9 


lao 

0.8 


9.9 
"0.7 


lao 

7.9 


111 

Ou& 


11.8 
• li 


11.9 
15 


11.5 


' 11.2 
10 


15.5 
97 2 

5!o 


aa4 

43l9 
5.5 


1&4 

aoig 

5.2 


114 

4ao 

4.5 


M14 

4a5 

4.5 


14.0 
97.2 

• 4.8 


119 
97.4 
•4.0 


119 
42.1 
4.8 


' 14.1 
410 
. 4.8 


14.2 
410 
4.8 


14.4 
41.1 
4.7 


110 
44.2 

19 


9.0 
24.9 
Ki 


9.0 
20.4 
9.1 


8.4 
24.4 

8.0 


7.6' 
20.1 
8.5 


7.6 
25.4 
8.7 


7.8 
27.9 
19 


7.9 
27.9 
IB 


0.0 
24.0 
17 


15 
217 
18 


15 

217 
18 


9.0 


li 

24.7 
11 


88.0 


89.1 


8&4 


80.5 


9a9 


89.0 


dao 


89.2 


89.2 


812 


617 


89.1 


14.1 
M.1 
15.0 
. 21.0 
5.9 
. 15.1 
. 10.4 
1.0 


15.1 
92.1 
1Z4 
19.7 

5.7 
l&O 
17.0 

2.1 


15.0 
912 

12.8 
2a5 
6.1 
15.8 
16.6 
'1.8 


115 
99.0 
10.0 
210 

5.9 
14.0 
10.1 

1.5 


112 
4Z2 
1H.9 
219 

5.2 
12.9 
15.0 

2.9 


12.9 
97.8 
14.8 
210 

0.0 
119 
10.5 

2.5 


12.4 
910 
14.0 
24.0 

5.0 
14.1 
16.7 

2.0 


118 
4a8 
19.1 
21.7 

5.9 
12.2 
119 

2.5 


115 
95.0 
118 
21.8 

19 
14.0 
119 

14 


115 
910 
118 
21.9 

19 
14.1 
119 

14 


97.2 
14.9 

210 
12 
110 
119 
1.8 


117 
97.0 

24.2 
15 
11.4 
110 
18 


11.4 


10.9 


11.5 


ia5 


9.7 


11.0 


lao 


ia8 


ia8 


118 


ll.S 


119 



Footnotn tt end of tiblc 
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Tabit A-32. Nonagriculhiral Workers on Part Time for ^ondimi^ Reasons, by Usual Full-Time or Part-Time 
Status and Selected Xharacteristics: Annual Averages, 1964-74^ — Continued 



,. II .1. ,1 , '- I I.. J- 

' Item 
'. 


1974 


1973 < 


1972 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1966' 


1966 


1965 


1964 


. * > ^ 1 


Usually work part time • ^ 




1.401 


1.237 


1,3'.?7 


1.256 


995 


855 


820 


853 


793 


841 


1,031 


1,161 




loao 


100.0' 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOU.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Sex and Age 


39.6 


39.6 


40.4 


41.3 


40.5 


41.2 


40.8 


41.4 


41.9 


43.2 


45. 2 


48. 1 




7.0 


7.8 


8.6 


6.8 


7.9 


8 D 


8.3 


7.3 


7.4 


ia7 


9. 1 


7.8 




14.1 


13.8 


14.8 


14.0 


12.2 


10.5 


10.0 


lao 


9.7 


9.1 


10.6 


10.3 




9.7 


9.2 


8.2 


10 1 


8.8 


8.3 


8.3 


9.4 


9.3 


8.8 


10.3 


12.2 




7.0 


6.9 


6,8 


•8. 1 


9. 1 


10.3 


10 6 


11.4 


11.9 


11.3 


12. 5 


14.9 




l.D 


1.8 


2.0 


o o 


2.6 


13 


17 


13 


15 


13 


2.8 


2.9 




W. 4 


W. T 


59. 6 


58 7 


59 5 


58. 8 


59 2 


58.6 


58 1 


56. 8 


54. 8 


61.9 




.5 9 


6 6 


6. 3 


5.5 


5. 7 


6. 1 


5.7 


5. 2 


4. 8 


0. 0 


4. 5 


4. 7 




18.1 


1&3 


17»4 


16.3 


15.4 


117 


13.6 


12.7 


11.4 


10.8 


12.3 


9.6 




18.0 


17.2 


17.6* 


17.1 


17. 1 


ia9 


16.1 


17.1 


18.1 


17. 1 


16.4 


16.5 




16.2 


16 3> 


16.1 


17.4 


18.9 
2.3 


' 19.7 


21.4 


21.0 


21.4 


20.2 


19.4 


18.7 




2. 3 


2,2 


2. 2 


2. 4 


2.3 


2. 3 


2.6 


2.4 


2.3 


2.3 


2»6 


Color asd Sex 


78.9 


,8a 3 


79.0 


78.4 


74.1 


73.1 


■ 71.1 


67.8 


66.3 


67.4 


65.6 


65.3 


Male -- » >■ 


^1.4 


32.0 


33.1 


334 


31.8 


31.5 


30.7 


29.9 


30.2 


31.7 


32.3 


33.0 




47.5 


48.3 


45.9 


46.0 


42.3 


41.6 


40.4 


37.9 


36. 1 


35.7 


33.3 


32.3 




, 21.1 


19.7 


20;^ 


" 21.6 


25.9 


26,9 


28.9 


32.2 


33.7 


32.6 


34.4 


34.7 




8.2 


7.6 




7.8 


8.9 


9.8 


-^lao 


11.6 


11.7 


11.4 


12.8 


15.0 


Feni(il6 . ......... . .-.I. 


12.9 


12. 1 . 


117 


118 


- 17.0 


17.1 


18.9 


20.6 


22.0 


21.2 


21.6 


19.7 


Sex and Marital Status 


























Male: o 


22.3 


23.1 


24.9 


2?. 9 


21.7 


21.8 


20.7 


19.4 


20.2 


22.6 


21.6 


21.7 




13.7 


13.0 


12.7 


16. 1 


16.6 


16 7 


15,6 


17.9 


17. 1 


16.2 


18.6 


20.3 


*^ Widowed, divorced, separated .> . 


3.6 


3.4 


2rB 


3.3 


3:3 


3.9 


4.6 


4-2 


4.7 


4.4 


4.9 


6.0 


Female: 


20.6 


21.3 


2a8 


18 9 


18.6 
25.' 7 
15.1 


17.3 


16.8 


16.1 


14.4 


15.6 


^ 15.6 


118 


Married, husband present. . - ........... 


26.9 
12.9 


26 0 
13 2 


25.6 
112 


26l6 
112 


26.5 
14.9 


26.7 
15.7 


26l6 
15,8 


25. 1 

18.'6 


23.7 
17.6 


"23.6 
15.8 


22. 1 
16.1 


Industry Oro^p 
























01.1 


92.0 


92.2^ 


J 91.6 


91.9 


90.8 


92.3 


90.9 


91.9 


92,2 


91.9 


91.6 


Construction . » -: 


5.1 
8.1 


4.9 
8.3 

2.8 


6.0 
6.8 
1.8 
6.0 


6.1 
8.6 
12 
6.4 


6.2 
9.6 
11 
6.5 


5.6 
8.5 
2.5 
6.1 


5.9 

lai 

12 
7.0 


6l'2 
1 .6 
:.5 
7.0 


6.2 
7.8 
2.5 
5.3 


6.1 

7,6 
2.5 
5.1 


7.1 
8.9 
3.1 


8.3 
9.9 
14 
6.6 




2.7 
5.4 




3.5 


15 


- 14 


16 


19 


14 


12 


15 


4.5 


4.4 


16 


4.8 


Wholesale and reloil trade...: > - > - — - 


31.3 
4l.O 


31.0 
41.3 


32.5 
42.3 


30.0 
41.4 


26.5 
43.4 


26.2 
44.5 


25l2 
45.7 


23.8 
44.7 


25.2 
46.0 


25.0 
47.0 


24.2 
46.5 


22.5 
44.1 




h.2 


2.1 


2.3 


2.0 


2.2 


2.6 


2.2 


2.1 


2.3 


2.1 


1.6 


1.9 




\ ho 


KO 


7.8 


$.i 


j S.1 


9.2 


7.7 

1 


9.1 


8.1 


7.8 


' ai 


8.5 



I Data for l9r»7-63 were published in the 1970 Manpoicn fieport. * See footnoto 4, table A-30* 

J See footnote 2, table A-30. » See footnote 5, tabl<LA#^. ^ . , 

' Mainly persons who worked less than 35 hours dnrlug the survey week » Mainly persons who could find only part-time wofk 
because of slack work, job changing during tlio week, material shortage.*;, etc. ^ 
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Tabt« Employmenf Status of the Population;^' by Marital Status and Sex^ 1947-74 

(Numbers in thousands! 



M&dUl sUtos mad date 



SlNQUC 

April 1M7 

April IMS 

April \9i9 

March IWO 

April 1951 

April 1W2 

April i953 

April 10M^....e 

April 1»W 

Mirch 1M6 

March IW7„ 

" March IW8 : 

March 

March IMO 

March IWI-J- 

March 19C2 

March 1«M 

March 1«4.^ 

March IKS 

March 19M 

March 

March 1967 » 

March 1068 

March 1969...... 

March 1970 

March 1971 

March 1972 

March 1973 

March 1974 



Makukp« SrousK Pkksent 

April 1947 

April 1948 

April 1949 

March 1930 

April 1951 : 

April 1952 _ 

April 1953 . 

April 1954 

April 1955 

March 1956 

Murch 1957 

March 1958 

'March 1959..., : 

March 1960...... 

March 1961 

March 1962 

March 1963 

March 1964 

March 1965 

March 1966 

March 1967 

March 1967 » 

March 1968 

March 1969 

March 1970 , , 

March 1971 - 

March 1972 

March 1973 

March 1974 



Male 



Popula- 
tion 



14,760 
14,734 
13.952 
14.212 
12.984 
12,868 
13,000 
13.004 
13.522 
13.516 
13.754 
14,331 
14,768 
15.274 
15,886 
15.708 
16.361 
16,968 
17,338 
17,684 
17.754 
13,987 
14.596 
14,890 
15,722 
16,547 
16,573 
16,791 
17,501 



33.389 
34,289 
35,323 
35,925 
35,998 
36,510 
37,106 
37,346 
37, 570 
3^,306 
38,940 
39,182 
39,529 
40^205 
40^524 
41,218 
41,705 
42,045 
42,367 
42.826 
43,225 
43,225 
43,947 
44,440 
45,055 
45, 443 
46.400 
46,939 
47,324 



Labor force 



Total 



Number 



9,375 
9,440 
8.957 
8.808 
8,036 
7,836 
7,825 
7,924 
8,276 
8,086 
7,958 
8,174 
8,416 
8,473 
8,837 
8, 121 
8,267 
8,617 
,8,719 
8,781 
^9,001 
8, 350 
8,695 
8,797 
9,545 
9,963 
10,693 
11,102 
11,737 



30, 927 
31,713 
32,559 
32,912 
32,998 
33,482 
33,950 
34,153 
34,064 
34,855 
35,280 
35, 327 
35,437 
35, 757 
36, 201 
36,396 
36, 740 
36,898 
37, 140 
37, 346 
37, 596 
37,588 
38,225 
38,623 
39, 138 
39,058 
39, 654 
39, 782 
39,718 



Percent 
of popu- 
lation 



Em- 
ployed 



63.5 
64 1 
64.2 
62,6 
61.9 
60.9 
60.2 
60.9 
61.2 
59.8 
57.9 
57.0 
57.0 
55.5 
55.6 
51.7 
505 
508 
50.3 
, 49.7 
50.7 
59.7 
59.6 
59.1 
60.7 

eo.2 

64.5 
66.1 
67.1 



92.6 
9Z5 
92.2 
91.6 
91.7 
91.7 
91.5 
91.5 
90.7 
91.0 
90.6 
90.2 
89.6 
88.9 
89.3 
88. 3 
88.1 
87.8 
87.7 
87.2 
87.0 
87.0 
87.0 
86.9 
86.9 
85 9 
85.5 
84.8 
83.9 



8,500 
8,699 
8,048 
7,638 
7,550 
7,254 
7,347 
7,099 
7,495 
7,400 
7,166 
6,959 
7,263 
7,327 
7,533 
7,134 
7,059 
7,428 
7,765 
7,914 
8,151 
7,553 
7, 816 
8,000 
8,552 
8,508 
9,068 
9,806 
10,350 



29,865 
30,563 
31,101 
30.938 
31,968 
32,222 
32,540 
32,139 
32,207 
33,046 
33,536 
32,283 
32,928 
33,179 
33,080 
33,883 
34,305 
34,667 
35,185 
a^685 
35,964 
35,963 
36,552 
37,065 
37,103 
36.620 
37,311 
37,822 
37,681 



Unemployed 



Number 



849 

863 
1,188 
427 
444 
390 
697 
653 
625 
716 
1,122 
1,083 
1,067 
1,246 
922 
1,124 
1,085 
898 
799 
706 
654 
707 
675 
869 
1,310 
1,476 
1,205 
l,2l>l 



837 

O 

1,115 

480 
464 
564 
1,328 
U171 
1,016 
1,024 
2,267 
1,583 
1,564 
2.137 
1,605 
1,567 
1,310 
1,088 
888 
792 
790 
787 
662 
1,020 
1,441 
1,326 
1,110 
1,125 



Percent 
of labor 
force 




9.1 



9.6 
13.4 
5.3 
5.7 
5.0 
8.8 
7.9 
7,7 
9.0 
13.7 
1Z9 
1Z6 
14.1 
11.4 
13.6 
1Z6 
10.3 
SLl 
7.8 
7.8 
8.1 
7.7 
9.1 
13.1 
13.8 
10.9 
10.9 



2.7 

'3.4' 
4.6 
1.5 
1.4 
1.7 
3.9 
3.4 
2,9 
Z9 
6.4 
4.5 
4.4 
5.9 
4.4 
4.3 
3.6 
2.9 
2.4 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
1,7 
2.6 
3.7 
3 3 
2.8 
2.8 



Female ^ 



Popula- 
tion 



12,078 
11,623 
11,174 
11,126 
10,946 
11,068 
10, 774 
11,043 
10,962 
11,126 
11,487 
11,822 
11,884 
12,252 
12,764 
13, 134 
13,692 
14, 132 
14, 607 
14, 981 
15, 311 
11,664 
12,381 
12,689 
13, 141 
13. 632 
!3, 610 
13,879 
14,389 



33,458 
34,289 
35,323 
35,925 
35.998 
36, 510 
37, 106 
37,346 
37. 570 
38,306 
38,940 
39, 182 
39,529 
40,205 
40,024 
41,218 
41,705 
42.045 
42, 3W 
42,826 
43, 225 
43,V25 
43, 947 
44,4^ 
45, 055 
45.443 
46,400 
46,939 
47,324 



Labor for% 



'Total 



Number 



6, 181 
5,943 

5, 682 
5, 621 
M30 
^532 
5,223 
5,412 
5,087 
5, 167 
5,378 
,^365 
5, 162 
5, 401 
5,663 
5, 431 
5.614 
5, 781 
5, 912 
6, 106 
6,323 
5,915 
6,357 
6, 501 
6,965 
7,187 
7, 477 
7,739 
8,230 



6.676 
7, 553 
7, 959 
8, 550 
9,066 
9,222 
9, 763 
9,923 
10,423 
11,126 
11,529 
11,826 
12,205 
12,253 
13,266 
13, 485 
14,061 
14,461 
14,708 
15, 178 
15,908 
15,908 
16, 8n 
17,595 
18,377 
18.530 
19,249 
19,831 
20.367 



Percent 
of popu- 
lation 



51.2 

51.1 

50.9 

50.5 

49.6 

50.0 

48.5 

49.0 

46.4 

46.4 

46.8 

45.4 

43.4 

.44.1 

44.4 

41.7 

41.0 

4a9 

40.5 

40.8 

41.3 

50.7 

51.3 

51.2^ 

63.^ 

6Z7 

54.9 

55.8 

57.2 



20.0 
22.0 
22 5 
23.8 
2.5.2 
25.3 
26.3 
"^26.6 
27.7 
29.0 
29.6 
30.2 
30.9 
30.5 
3Z7 
32.7 
33.7 
34.4 
34.7 
35.4 
36.8 
36.8 
38.3 
39.6 
40 8 
40.8 
41.5 
4Z2 
43.0 



Em- 
ployed 



5,991 
5,697 
5.395 
5,272 
J, 228 
-5,360 
5,089 
5,095 
4,865 
4,919 
,S139 
5,078 
4,832 
5,079 
5,235 
5,096 
5,218 
5,366 
5,491 
5,729 
5,958 
5,566 
5,944 
6,093 
6,473 
6,488 
6,740 
7, WO 
7,480 



6,502 
7,369 
7,637 
8,038 
8,750 
8,946 
9,525 
9,388 
10.021 
10.676 
11,036 
10.993 
11,516 
11,587 
12.337 
12,716 
13,303 
13,626 
13,959 
14,623 
15,189 
15,189 
16, 199 
16,947 
17,497 
17,445 
18.217 
18,908 
19,406 



Unemployed 



Number 



190 
246 

287 
349 
202 
168 
130 
317 
222 
248 
239 
287 
330 
322 
428 
385 
396 
415 
421 
377 
365 
349 
413 
408 
492 
699 
737 
699 
750 



174 
184 
322 
512 
336 
266 
236 
535 
402 
450 
493 
833 
689 
666 
929 
769 
758 
835 
749 
555 
719 
719 
622 
648 
880 
1.085 
1,032 
913 
961 



Percent 
of labor 
Ibros 



3.1 
4.1 
5.1 
0.2 
17 
3.0 
2.5 
5.9 
4.4 
4.8 
4.4 
S.Z 
6.4 

e.0 

7.8 
7.0 
7.1 
7.2 
7.1 
6.2 
5u8 
5uf 
6.8 
6.3 
7.1 
9.7 

y 9 

9 ^ 
0 



2.C 

r4 

4.0 

6.0 
17 
2.9 
2.4 
S.A 
Z.9 
4.0 
4.3 
7.0 
5.6 
5.4 
7.0 
3.7 
5.4 
5.8 
5.1 
3.7 
4.5 
4.5 
3.7 
3.7 
4.8 
5.9 
5.4 
4.6 
4.7 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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Toblt H. Employmtnt Stotos of the Population/ by Marital Status and Sox, 1947-74— ConHnuod 

t iNumbera In thousinds) 



MtriUl status ftnd datQ 



WiDowKD, Divorced, 

S SPA RATED 

April 1M7 

April IMS .- 

April 1M9 

March 1950 

April 1951 

April 1952 

April 4953 

Apri\4954 .> 

April 1955 

March UM 

March IW7 X... 

March 1M8 

March 1959 

March lOOO 

March I9fil 

March 1962 ... 

March I9fi3 

March 1964 

March 1965 

Marcli 1966 

March 1967 

March 1967 * 

March 1968 

March 1969 

March 1970 

March I97I 

March 1972 « ,.....>. 

March 1973 

March 1974 — 



Male 



Popula- 
tion 



4, 201 
4.20( 
4.174 
4, 149 
4. 43S 
4. 186 
4, 678 
4. 047 
4.902 
4.022 
4.776 
4.0<9 
4,961 
4.794 
4.828 
5»203 
5.174 
A. 205 
5.438 
5.278 
5.525 
.S5I2 
5.278 
6.501 
5.416 
5.688 
6.2«J0 
5.620 
5.042 



forc« 



Total 



Number 



2,760 
2,689 
2,545 
2,616 
2,764 
2.602 
3.060 
3.061 
2,976 
3,001 
2,795 
2,903 
2,967 
2,845 
2,829 
2,989 
2,932 
2,933 
3.032 
2,959 
3.027 
3.025 
2.816 
2,977 
2,938 
3.129 
3.322 
3.M5 
3.916 



Percent 
of popu- 
lation 



65l7 
64.0 
61.0 
63.1 
62.1 
62.2 
65.4 
62.3 
60.7 
ffl.O 
58.5 
58.7 
59.8 
59.3 
58.6 
57.4 
56.7 
56.-3' 

5<}.l 
64 8 
54.9 
53.4 
54.1 
54 2 
55.0 
62.7 
62.5 
65.9 



Em- 
ployed 



Unemployed 



2. 646 
2,539 
2,314 
2,301 
2,616 
2,422 
2.870 
2,755 
2,699 
2.737 
2,571 
2,524 
2,651 
2,642 
2,490 
2.629 
2.598 
2,635 
2,724 
2,794 
2.819 
2,817 
2,682 
7.842 
2,724 
2.850 

3.265 
3.647 



Number' 



211 



0) 



227 
311 
121 
140 
150 
318 
269 
246 
211 
354 
305 
279 
328 
355 
322 
286 
297 
160 
190 
190 
124 
124 
192 
257 
274 
210 
229 



Percent 
of labor 
force 



7.6 



- 8,9 
11.9 
4.4 
5.4 
4.9 
10.3 
9.0 
8.2 
7.6 
12.2 

ia3 

9.8 
11.5 
11.9 
11.0 
9.8 
9.8 
5.4 
6.3 
6.3 
4.4 
4.2 
6.5 
8,2 
8.2 
6.0 
5.8 



Female < 



Popub- 
tlon 



]^bor forco 



Total 



9.270 
9,452 
9,505 
9.584 
10.410 
10^456 
11.060 
11.153 
11.718 
11.543 
11.436 
11.780 
12, 148 
12,150 
12,559 
12,814 
12,995 
13,326 
13.717 
14.021 
14.551 
14.521 
14.351 
14.791 
15.065 
15.505 
1S.49G 
16,032 
'16.418 



Number 



Percent 
of popu- 
lation 



Em- 
ployed 



3.466 
3.659 
3^526 
3.624 
4.066 
4.058 
4. 319 
4.391 
1643 
'4. 649 
4.617 
4.810 
6.009 
4.861 
5.270 
5.012 
5,000 
5. 157 
5.332 
5..%36 
5. 724 
6. 722 
5.600 
5.802 
5. 89r 
6.964 
6. 213 
6.344 
6.723 



37.4 
38.7 
37.1 
37.8 
39.2 
38.8 
39.0 
39.4 
39.6 
39.4 
4a 4 
40.8 
41.2 
40.0 
42.0 
39.1 
38.^5 
38.7 
38.9 
39.5 
39.3 
39.4 
39.0 
39.2 
3v. 1 
38.5 
40.1 
6 

40.9 



3.309 
3.463 
3.324 
3,364 
3,910 
3.928 
4.205 
4. 120 
4.398 
4.300 
4.417 
4.474 
4.637 
4.553 
* 4.841 
4.681 
4.665 
4.794 
5.044 
5.278 
5.473 
5. 471 
5.325 
6.573 
5,611 
6.582 
5.838 
5.977 
6.313 



Unemployed 



Number 



167 
196 
202 
260 
176 
130 
112 
269 
245 
249 
200 
336 
372 
308 
429 
331 
335 
363 
288 
258 
251 
25t 
275 
229 
280 
382 
376 
' 367 
410 



Percent 
of labor 
force 



4.6 
5.4 

5.7 
7.2 
4.3 
3.2 
2.5 
6.1 
5.3 
5.6 
4.3 
7.0 
7.4 
6.3 
8.1 
6.6 
6,7 
7.0 
6.4 
4.7 
4.4 
4.4 
4.0 
3.0 
4 8 
6.4 
6.0 
5.8 
6..1 



» Data relate to the civilian population (Including Institutional) 14 years 
and over until 1967, 16 and over beginning 1967. begtoning 1972, data relate to 
the civilian nonlnstitutional population. Male members of the Armed 
Forces H^ing off "post or with their families on post are Included In the male 
population and labor force ilgures. 

> Not available. 



» See footnote 1 concerning raising the lower age Hid It. 

<Tho percent of the population In t ho labor forco is nptstrlctlycomoarable 
with the rates for prior years because of the exclusion of the Institutional Tv>nu- 
latlon beginning 1972. 



Table B-2. Labor Force Participation Rates,^ by Marital Status, Sex, and Age, 1947-74 



Marital status 
and date 



S1NCI.E 

April 1947 

April 1948 

April im 

March 1950.... 

April 1951 

April 1952 

April 19S3 

April 1954 

April 1955 

March 1056.... 
March 1957.... 
March 1958.... 
March 1959-.. . 
March 1960.... 
March 1961.... 
March 1962.. - 
March 1063.... 
March 1964.... 
March 1965>... 
March 1966... . 
March 1967.... 
March IWK. 
March 1968.... 

March I96y 

March 1970 ... 
March 1971.... 
March 1972 

March 1973 

March 1974.... 



Male 



Total > 



Under 

20 
years > 



63.5 
64.1 
M.2 
62.6 
61.9 
GO 9 
60.2 
CO. 9 
G1.2 
r»9 8 
67 9 
67 0 
67. 0 
.•)5.5 
.'J5.6 
51.7 
50 5 
50 8 
5a3 
49.7 
50.7 
.•50,7 
69.6 
59.1 
60 7 
60 2 
64 5 
66 1 
67.1 

Footnotes at end of table. 



(») 

(») 

45.3 

42.1 

42.7 

40 7 

41.7 

4a 8 

39.4 
39.2 
38.9 
36 0 
36.5 
34 4 
34.3 
32.4 
31.7 
33 0 
32 0 
34.5 
35.8 
46.6 
46.7 
46.9 
49 0 
47.0 
61.1 
52.6 
M.l 



20 to 
24 

years 



(») 

(») 

77.1 

78.7 

77.1 

79.2 

75.5 

78.6 

76.5 

75.9 

73 2 

73.9 

75 3 
76.6 

76 3 
73 9 
74.1 
70.6 
72.3 
60.0 
69.8 
69.8 
67.7 
67.5 
69 0 
6a5 
73.3 
75. , 
75.5 I 



25 to 

34 
years 



35 to 
44 

years 



85.0 

(>) 

86u6 

S4.1 

84.3 

86.8 

86. 1 

89.2 

89.1 

89.7 

86.5 

87.5 

88.2 

85.3 

87.5 

87.0 

85.5 

83.6 

85.3 

85.1 

85l7 

85 7 
85.2 
84.0 

86 2 
84.4 
87.5 
87.8 
87.4 



85 5 

(») 

85.1 

83.6 

83.0 

83.7 

81.0 

83.2 

82.2 

85.4 

82.9 

82.8 

85.1 

85.3 

88.2 

80 3 

81 0 
82.8 
84 6 
84.8 
84.6 
84.6 
80.8 
79.2 
82.3 
79.3 
86. 2 
89.4 
87.7 



45 to 64 years 



Total 45 to 55 to 
54 64 



79.1 
(5) 
75.1 
74.1 
78,5 
76.6 
74.8 
81.8 
8a7 
76.3 
77.0 
78.1 
75 3 
74.4 
77,5 
73 4 
72.6 
73 9 
72.0 
'67.6 
69.3 
69 3 
67.9 
69.2 
66 6 
69.6 
71.6 
73,2 
74.1 



(») 
(») 
(») 
"(») 
tf) 
85^0 
78.1 
84. r 
88.8 
82.0 
83.1 
83.7 
79.7 
77.5 
82.6 
76.0 
76.7 
81.4 
78.5 
71.6 
76.6 
76.6 
74.8 
76.6 
71.5 
76.8 
81.2 
78 4 
79.6 



(») 

(») 

(») 

(») 

(») 

66.2 

70. £ 

78,6 

83.6 

67.9 

6^9 

72.1 

69 6 

69 7 
69.0 

70 0 
69 0 

64 5 

65 1 
63.0 
61.8 
61.8 
57.3 
67.8 
60 2 
57.9 
58 6 
66.9 
67.3 



65 
years 
and 
over 



Total » 



40.2 

42.1 
41.0 
36 8 
28.2 
30.2 
28.9 
31.6 
25 9 
26.8 
28.9 
25.3 
24 3 
23 0 
24.8 
18.2 
20.3 
18.1 
15.7 
16.2 
16.2 
15 4 
18.7 
21.0 
21.4 
24.6 
19.6 
15.4 



Female 



51.2 
51.1 
50 9 
5a5 
49.6 
50.0 
48.5 
49.0 
46 4 
46.4 
46 8 
45 4 

43 4 
44.1 

44 4 
41.7 
41.0 
4a 9 

4a 5 

40 8 
41.3 

50 7 
51.3 
51.2 
53.0 
52.7 
64.9 
55.8 
57.2 



Under 

20 
years 



(») 

29 3 

28.8 

26.3 

28,4 

28.0 

27.4 

27.5 

24.6 

24.7 

2&8 

24 7 

24.0 

25.3 

26.1 

25.0 

23.6 

23.5 

23.6 

25.5 

27.3 

37.2 

37.4 

37.1 

39 6 

39.6 

41.9 

43.6 

45.6 



20 to 


25 to 


24 


34 


years 


years 


(») 


78.2 


78 8 


81.8 


75.8 


81.0 


74.9 


84 6 


75.6 


82.0 


75.9 


83.0 


70.2 


81 3 


77,2 


88 7 


69.6 


80 9 


72.2 


85 5 


74 6 


79.5 


72.9 


80 1 


72 7 


70.4 


73.4 


79.9 


76.5 


79 9 


7a 9 


79.8 


71.9 


81.4 


74.0 


87.2 


72.3 


83.4 


72.0 


80 9 


70 3 


80.9 


i 70 3 


80 9 


68.7 


79.8 


69.4 


sO.y 


71 1 


80.7 


69.1 


77 6 


69.9 


84.7 


7a 6 


81.7 


71.5 


81.8 



35 to 
44 

years 



79.4 
78,1 
80.4 
83.6 
81.7 
78,4 
77.3 
77.0 
81.2 
78.5 
81.9 
79.1 
81.8 
79.7 
77.5 
77.3 
82.5 
83.0 
77.0 
75.4 
74.5 
74.5 
77.2 
72.3 
73 3 
72.8 
71 6 
73 8 
72.5 



45 to 64 years 



Total 45 to 55 to 
64 61 



66.3 
61.6 
66.8 
7a 6 
65.0 
71.9 
68.3 
70 8 
74.8 
70 1 
72.9 
72 4 
71.1 
75.1 
76.0 
71.0 
73.7 
71.3 
71,8 
69,7 
67.8 
67.8 
7a 0 
67.9 
67.8 
69,4 
71.0 
7a 0 
7a 7 



(») 

(») 

(») 

(>) 

(») 

78.5 

72.9 

7a 9 

79.4 

74.7 

78.0 

77.3 

74.4 

80.6 

81.8 

74.1 

79.2 

75.0 

75.7 

73.6 

T2.2 

72.2 

74.9 

72.8 

72.3 

74.1 

73,0 

73.9 

77.7 



(») 
(») 
(») 

(») 
03.1 

62 7 
61.1 
69.1 
63.8 
66.7 
66.1 
66.4 
67.0 
68.6 
67.2 
67.6 
67.0 
68.1 
65.6 
63.2 
63.2 
64.8 
62.8 

63 7 
65.2 
69.1 
66.5 
64.3 



05 
years 
and 
over 



22.7 
2.1.2 
24.3 
23.8 
18,9 
16.4 
23.2 
17.3 
26.0 
24.3 
24.5 
2a 7 

2a 3 

21.6 

2a 8 

17.3 

lao 

19.? 
21.3 
18.0 
17.3 
17.3 
18,3 
18.4 
17.6 
17.4 
19.0 
17.1 
14.6 
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Tobitt t^2s Lober Force Partkiparion Rates,^ by Marital Status, Sex, and Age, 1947-74 — Continued 




April 1M7. 
April IMS., 
April 

MM«h I960.. 
April IML 
April 1961. 
April 1961. 
April 1961. 
April 1966.. 
lfM«hlB6«. 
Mtreh 1967. 
Mveh 196a. 
March 1969. 
March 1960. 
March 1961 
March 1982. 
March 1968^ 
March 1964. 
March 1966. 
March I9at. 
March 1967. 
March' 1907*. 
March 1988. 
March 1969. 
March 1970< 
March 19n 
March 1972 
March 1971, 
March 1974. 

Widowed, 
Dttokcxd, 

SlfAKATtD 

April 1947 

April 1948. 

April 1949.. V 

March 1950. 

April 1961 

April 1962 

April 196S 

April 1964. 

April 1961 

March 1958. 

March 1967. 

March 196a. 

March 1960. 

March 1980...—. 

March 1961 

March 1982 

March 1963 

March 1984 

March 1985. 

March 108«........ 

March 1987. 

March 1987 > 

Maich 1988 

March 1980 

March 1970 

March 19n 

March 1972* 

March im 

March 1974. 



I Percent of populaUon In the labor force\ See footnote 1. table H-l. 

> Prior to the ratolni; of the lower a^e limit in 10C7, the total included persons 
14 yeits and OTer and th» column showing "uiuler 20 years" included persons 
14 to 19 years; In accordance wItJi the change introduced in iyC7, only persons 
18 yean and orer an Included. \ 

\ 



i Not available. 

« See footnote 4, table B-1. 

* For years prior to 1967, percent not shown where base is less than 100.000. 
for 1967 forward. i>erccnt not shown where base is less than 75.000. 



\ 



\ 
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Tabit B-3. Employment Stahis of Head in Husband-Wife Families,^ by Employment Status of Fomily 

Members, Selected Dotes, 1955«-74 



Kjnployment sUtus of head and data 



Total 
(thousands) 



Percent distribution 



Familr member In labor force 







By relationship to head 


By eipployment status 


No family 

member ui 


Total 














labor 




- 

Total 




Wife and 


Other 


At least 




forca 






Wire only 


other 


member 


one 


AU un- 








member 


only 


member 


employed 














employed * 




100.0 


* 

39.9 


23.9 


4.9 


11.2 


38.2 


1.8 


60.1 


100.0 


41.0 


26u0 


6.4 


las 


38.8 


3.0 


M.1 


100.0 


43.3 


2fl.l 


6l1 


11.2 


40.1 


3.2 


5&7 


100.0 


43.0 


25.8 


6.2 


11.1 


40.1 


'2.9 


• 67.0 


100.0 


45.0 


27.6 


6l6 


10j8 


41.2 


3.8 


85.0 


100.0 


45. 0 


28. 1 


6l6 


10.4 


42.0 


3.0 


85.0 


100.0 


4Ql 6 


28.7 


6l9 


10.8 


43.3 


3.2 


M.a 


100.0 


47.6 


28.8 


7,6 


11.1 


44.3 


' 3.3 


52. 4 


100.0 


47, 4 


29.6 


7.3 


10.5 


44.6 


2.9 


52.6 


100.0 


48.7 


29.8 


8.2 


10.7 


46.2 


2.4 


81.3 


100.0 


60.4 


80.7 


8.8 


10.9 


47.9 


2.6 


40.6 


100.0 


60.7 


32.6 


8.3 


9.8 


48.6 


2. 1 


40.3 


IOOlO 


51.8 


314 


8.9 


9.4 


49.8 


1.9 


4S.2 


100.0 


63. 1 


34.6 


9.3 


9.3 


60.7 


2.6 


46.9 


100.0 


53.6 


34.7 


9.2 


9.6 


50.3 


3.2 


46.i 


100.0 


54.6 


36.1 


9.9 


9.6 


61.6 


3.0 


.46.4 


100.0 


55.7 


36.0 


9.8 


9.9 


53.0 


2.7 


44.3 


100. 0 


57,2 


37,4 


0.9 


9.8 


54.3 


2.9 


42.8 


100.0 


39.0 


23.6 


4 8 


11.2 


38.0 


1.6 


60. 4 


loao 


41.4 


25.5 


6.3 


10.6 


38.8 


2.6 


68.6 


100.0 


43.1 


25. S 


6l0 


11.3 


40.1 


2.9 


66w9 


100 0 


42.7^ 


25.6 


6l1 


11.2 


40.0 


2.7 


67.3 


100.0 


44.6*^ 


27.3 


6.6 


10.8 


41.2 


3.6 


65.4 


100.0 


44.7 


27.8 


6l4 


ia6 


41.9 


2.8 


66.3 


100.0 


46l2 


28.6 


6.9 


10.3 


43.2 


3.0 


63.8 


100 0 


47.3 


28.6 


7.6 


11.2 


44.3 


3.1 


6X7 


100.0 


47.2 


29.4 


7.3 


10.6 


44.5 


2L7 


82.8 


loao 


48.6 


29.7 


8.1 


ia8 


46.3 


2.3 


81.4 


loao 


60.3 


30.5 


8.8 


10.9 


47.9 


2.4 


40.7 


100.0 


60.6 


3Z6 


8.3 


9.8 


48.6 


2.0 


40.4 


100.0 


61.8 


33.4 


8.9 


0.5 


49.9 


1.9 


48.2 


100.0 


53. 1 


34.3 


9.3 


9.4 


60.7 


2.4 


i6-9 


100 0 


53.4 


34.6 


9.1 


9.8 


60.4 


3.0 


46,6 


100.0 


54.5 


34.9 


9.9 


9.7 


61.7 


2.8 


46.8 


100.0 


55.7 


35.9 


9.9 


9.9 


53.1 


2.6 


44.« 


100.0 


57.2 


37.4 


9.9 


9.9 


54.5 


2.7 


At% ft 

42.0 


100.0 


48.8 


31.3 


6.6 


10.8 


42.4 


6.4 


61*2 


100.0 


49.0 


314 


6.9 


9.7 


39.3 


9.7 


61,0 


loao 


49.0 


32.6 


7.1 


9.3 


40.8 


8.2 


81.0 


100.0 


49.7 


32.1 


8.0 


9.6 


41.7 


7.9 


60.3 


100.0 


51.4 


34.1 


6.6 


10.8 


41.5 


9.9 


48.0 


100.0 


6J.9 


34.1 


8.6 


8.3 


42.6 


8.3 


49.0 


loao 


53.2 


32.3 


.'9.0 


11.9 


45.7 


7.6 


46.8 


100.0 


54.4 


36; 6 


7.7 


10.1 


44.4 


10.0 




100.0 


54.6 


36.6 


7.8 


10.3 


47.6 


7.2 


45.4 


100.0 


50.1 


31.9 


10.4 


7.8 


42.9 


7.2 


40.9 


loao 


56.3 


30.7 


9.1 


10.6 


48.2 


8.1 


43.7 


100.0 


51.7 


36i9 


7.3 


7.6 


43.9 


7,7 


48.3 


100.0 


61.7 


36 2 


8.3 


7.2 


45.4 


6.2 


48.3 


100 0 


50.1 


41.8 


7.6 


V.7 


60.8 


6.4 


43.0 


100.0 


67.2 


41.2 


10.6 


6.6 


49.1 


8.1 


418 


100.0 


66.4 


40.6 


7.6 


8.3 


47.7 


8.7 


43.0 


100.0 


55.6 


40.7 


7.7 


7.1 


48,7 


6.9 


44.4 


100.0 


56.7 


39.3 


8.5 


ao 


48.5 


8.2 


43.3 



HxAD IN Labor Forcx ' 



April 1055.... 
March 1958... 
March 1959... 
March 1960... 
March 1961... 
March 1962.., 
March 1963.., 
Man;h 1964.., 
March 1965.. 
March 1966..^ 
March 1967.. 
Marcli 1968.. 
March 1969.. 
March 1970.. 
March 1971.. 
March 1972.. 
March 1973- 
March 1974.. 



HKAD EUfLOTEl) > 



April 1955... 
March 1955... 
March 1959... 
March 1960... 
March 1961... 
March 1962... 
March 1963... 
March 1964... 
March 1965.., 
March 1966... 
March 1967... 
March 1968... 
March 1969... 
March 1970... 
March 1971.. 
March 1972.. 
March 1973... 
March 1974... 



Head Unempu>ted 

April 1955. 

March 1958 

March 1959 

March 1960..^............ 

March 1961 ... 

March 1962..... > 

March 1963 .>.. <^ 

March 1964 ..>—>. 

March 1965 -> 

March 1966 

March 1967 

March 1968 

March 1969 

March 19?0 

March 1971............ 

March 1972 ......>..> 

March 1973.....^.. ......»,. 

March 1974 ->.. 



34,064 
34,412 
34,625 
35,041 
35,453 
35,713 
36,079 
36,286 
36,545 
36,763 
37,060 
37,668 
38, 144 
38,639 
38.496 
39,116 
39,298 
39,312 



32,893 
32,208 
33,149 
33,679 
33,428 
34, 185 
34.595 
35,052 
35, 512 
35.918 
36,305 
36,045 
37.523 
37,667 
37. 146 
37,855 
38.247 
38,252 



1,171 
2,114 
1,477 
1,462 
2,W5 
1.528 
1,484 
1.234 
1,033 
847 
755 
723 
621 
972 
1,350 
1.261 
1.051 
1,060 



1 The number of men in husband-wife families shown here is smaller than 
the number shown as married with spouse preser^t ir^ table B-l because it 
exctudea married couples living in households where a relative is tlie head 



• This ci 'cgory may also include a wife or other member who is unam- 
ployed. 

* Includes uembers of the Armed Forces liviag off pvst or with their famlllei 
on post. 
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1 

Table Lobor Force Stahis and Labor Force Porticipation Rotes ^ of Married Women, Husband Present, 

by Presence end Age of Children, -1948->74 



Total 



No children 
under 18 
years 



Children 6 
to 17 years 
only 



Children under 6 years 









Total 


No children 


Children 6 




6 to 17 years 


to 17 years 



April 1M8... 
, April IMO... 

March 1050.. 

April 1951... 

April W52... 

ApriU953... 

April m4... 

April 1955... 

March lesr,., 

Marcli 1937.. 
'Mar^ 19sa.. 

March )959.. 

Mavch 19eo.. 

March 1961.. 

March 1962.. 

March 1963.. 

March 1964.. 

Mnrch 1965.. 

March 1966.. 

March 1967.. 

March 1968.. 

March' 1969.. 

March 1970.. 

March 1971.. 

March 1972.. 

March 1973.. 

March 1974.. 



April 1948... 
April 1949... 
March 1950.. 
April 1951... 
April 1952... 
April 1953... 
April 1954... 
April 1955... 
March 1956.. 
March 1957.. 
March 1958.. 
March 1959.. 
March I960.. 
March 1961.. 
March 1962.. 
March 1963.. 
March 1964.. 
March 19C5.. 
i March im.. 
March 1967.. 
March 1968.. 
March 1969.. 
March 1970.. 
March 1971.. 
March 1972.. 
March 1973.. 
March 1974.. 



Number In labor force (thousands) 



22.0 
22.5 
23.8 
25.2 
25.3 
26.3 
26,6 
27.7 
29;0 
29.6 
3a2 
3a9 
3a5 
32.7 
32.7 
33.7 
34.4 
34.7 
35.4 
36.8 
38.3 
39.6 
40.8 
40.8 
41.6 
42.2 
43.0 



Labor force participation rato 



28.4 
28.7 
3a3 
31.0 
^av 
31.2 
31.6 
32.7 
35.3 
35. C 
35.4 
35.2 
»4.7 
37.3 
S«tl 
37.4 
37.8 
3S:3 
38.4 
38.9 
40.1 
41.0 
42.2 
42.1 
42.7 
42.8 
43.0 



26.0 
27.3 
28.3 
30.3 
31.1 
32.2 
33.2 
34.7 
36.4 
36.6 
37.0 
39.8 
39.0 
41.7 
41.8 
41.5 
43.0 
42.7 
43.7 
45.0 
46.9 
48.6 
49 2 
49.4 
60.2 
50.1 
51.2 



ia8 

11.0 
11.9 
14.0 
13.9 
15.5 
14.9 
16.2 
15.9 
17.0 
18.2 
18.7 
18.6 
20.0 
21.3 

.22.5 
5^22.7 

t23.3 
24.2 
26.5 
27.6 
28.5 
30.3 
29.6 
30.1 
32,7 
34.4 



7,553 


4.400 


1.927 


1.226 


594 


632 


7.959 


4.544 


2.130 


1.285 


654 


631 


8.650 


4.946 


2.205 


1.399 


748 


651 


9.066 


6.016 


2.400 


1.670 


8S6 


731 


9.222 


6.042 


2.492 


1.688 


916 


772 


9.763 


5.130 


2.749 


1.884 


1.047 


837 


9.923 


5.096 


3.010 


1.808 


883 


925 


10. 423 


5.227 


3. 183 


2. 012 


927 


1,086 


11. 120 


6.694 


3.384 


2.048 


971 


'i,on 


11.529 


6.805 


3.517 


2.208 


961 


1,247 


11.826 


6,713 


3.714 


2.399 


1.122 


1,277 


12.205 


6.679 


4.055 


2.471 


1.118 


1.353 


12.253 


5.692 


4.087 


2.474 


1.123 


1.351 


13.266 


6.186 


4.419 


2.661 


1.178 


1,483 


13.485 


6.156 


4.445 


2.884 


1.282 


1,602 


14.061 


6.366 


4.689 


3.006 


1.346 


1,660 


14.461 


6.545 


4.866 


3.050 


1.408 


1,642 


14.708 


6.755 


4.836 


3.117 


1.404 


1.709 


15. 178 


7.043 


4.949 


3.186 


1.431 


1,756 


15.908 


7.158 


5.269 


3.480 


1.629 


1,851 


16.821 


7.664 


6.693 


3,564 


1.641 


1,923 


17. 595 


7.853 


6.146 


3.506 


1.756 


1.840 


18.377 


8. 174 


6.289 


3.914 


1.874 


2,040 


18,630 


8.432 


6.424 


3,674 


1.862 


1,812 


19 249 


8.797 


6.706 


3. 746 


^14 


1,732 


19.821 


9. 107 


0.658 


4.056 


55.268 


1,788 


20.367 


9.365 


6,792 


4,210 


2,343 


1,867 



9.2 
IC) 
11.2 
13.6 

as, 7 

15.8 
14.3 
15.1 
15.6 
15.9 
18.4 
18.3 
18.2 
19.6 
21.1 
22.4 
23.6 
23.8 
24.0 
26l9 
27.8 
29.3 
30.2 
30.0 
31.1 
21.3 
35.7 



12.7 
12.2 
IZt 
14.« 
14/1 
15.2 
15.6 
17.3 
16.1 
17.0 
18.1 
19.0 
l&O 
20,3 
21,6 
22.-6 
21.0 
22.8 
24.3 
26.2 
27.4 
27.8 
30.6 
29.3 
29.1 
30.9 
32.9 



* re;ccr.t ci civilian nonlnstltutlonal population In tha labor force. 

\ 
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Tabit B-5. Employtd Mc;rri«ti Womtn, Husband Prtstnt, by Occupollon Group, 1947-74 



April 1W7 , 

AprW 1W8 

ApriUMO..^... 

Mtrch im 

Aprn mi 

AprinM2....;. 

April 1U3 

April 1W4 

April 19M 

ktrch 

Mtrch 1M7 

March 1958..... 

March 1M9 

March IMO 

March IMl 

March 1902 

March 1963 

March 1964 

March 19«5 

March 19M 

March 1967 



March 1969.. 
March 1970.. 
March 1971.. 
March 1972.. 
March 1973.. 
March l^*.. 



An occupation 




















Farm 




srouDs 


Profcs' 


Farmers 


Managers 






Craft 




Private 


Other 








slonal 


and . 


and ad* 


Sales 


Clerical 


and 


Opera. 


house- 


servlcio 


laborers 


^Tnn f Arm 

laboren 






and 


Isrm 


ministra- 


. workers 


workers 


kindred 


tlves 


holi^l 


workers 


and 


Number 




technical 


managers 


tors 






W9rkcrs 




workers 




super- 


(thou- 


Percent 






ezc.farm 












visors 




sands) 
























6,502 


100.0 


7.9 


1.9 


6.5 


8.7 


21.2 


1.1 


25.C 


- 8.4 


11.2 




a5 


7,369 


' 100.0 


7.7 


1.8 


7.2 


32.0 


1.3 


24.6 


17.7 


• 7.2^ 




7,637 


IOOlO 


S.3 


1.5 


6.9 


32.4 


1.1 


22.0 


18.7 


8.6 




S,038 


100.0 


9*5 


1.0 


7.0 


32.4 


1.2 


23,1 


• 20.2 


5.2 




8, 750 


100, 0 


0) 


(») 


0) 


%.8 


0) 




(») 


V) ♦ 


(») 


(») 


8!04<^ 


100.0 


9.7 


.7 


6.C 




25.8 


1.3 


23.0 


a 8 


11.2 


5.4 




9,525 


100.0 


(') 


(») 


0) 


0) 


(*) 


(0 


(») 


(*) 


(») 


0) 




0 388 


, ioolo 


11.2 


.5 


6.1 
4.'6 


9.2 


24.4 


1.5 


2i.4 


0 5.9 


13.2 






10,021 


100.0 


las 


.7 


9.4 


25.4 


1.3 


21.8 


6.3 


12.8 


6.^ 




10 676 


ioo!o 


ia4 


.6 


5.6 


9.6 


27.6 


1.4 


19.0 


6.9 


13.2 


5.1 




11 036 


• 100.0 


10.7 


.4 


6.1 


8.4 


28.4 


1,2 


19.1 


7.4 


13.0 


4.6 




10 995 


100.0 


12.1 


.3 


5.6 


8.9 


28.3 


1.3 


18.0 


7.4 


14.0 


* 3:8 




11, 516 


100.0 


12.8 


.4 


5.9 


8.7 


27.7 


1.1 


17.9 


6.3 


14.9 


3.9 




11 587 


100.0 


13.0 


.2 


5.0 


8.4 


28.3 


1.0 


18.6 


6.2 


15.9 


3.4 




12,337 


lOOlO 


12.9 


.5 


5.3 


9.2 


29.3 


1.1 


10.7 


6.3 


14.7 


3.5 




12,716 


100.0 


14.2 


.4 


6.7 


8.7 


3a 6 


1.2 


15.6 


6.0 


14.4 


2.7 




13,303 


100.0 


13.4 


.4 


3.2 


8.4 


3a 3 


1.3 


16.4 


5.8 


15.6 


2.7 




" 13»626 


100.0 


13.3 


.3 


5.6 


8.2 


3a 2 


1.2 


J7.3 


. 5.5 


15.8 


2.2 




13,959 


109.0 


14.7 


.2 


4.7 


8.1 


30.2 


1.3 


17.5 


5.1 


15.5 


2.3 




14,623 


loao 


14.0 


.4 


4.8 


7.8 


31.4 


1.3 


17.2 


5.1 


15.5 


2.1 




15,189 


100.0 


It. D 


2 


4. 7 


7.9 


32.1 


1 2 


17 6 


4.3 


15.2 


1 9 




16, 190 


loao 


15.1 


!3 


4.9 


7.1 


32.2 


1.2 


17.5 


4.3 


15.1 


1.9 




16,947 


we 


15.0 


.2 


4.6 


7.2 


33.3 


1.2 


16.6 


3.6 


16.0 


1.9 




17,497 


103. 0- 


15.4 


.2 


4.7 


7.1 


33.6 


1.3 


ia3 


3.5 


16.0 


1.6 




17,445 


mo 


16.0 


.2 


5.1 


7.4 


33.2 


1.2 


14.3 


3.4 


16.7 


1.3 


i!o 


18.217 


1G0.0 


16.1 


.3 


4.9 


7.0 


33.9 


1.3 


14.4 


3.0 


16.7 


1.5 




18,906 


100.0 


16.1 


.3 


5.2 


7.2 


34.1 


1.5 


15.1 


2.6 


16.0 


1.3 




1 19,406 


100.0 


16.6 


.3 


5.5 


6.8 


34.9 


1.8 


13.9 


2.4 


15.9 


1.3 





>Not tvallable. 

Note. Beginning 1971. occupational dnta are not strictly comparable 
with sltllstTcs tor earlier years, as a resuit of changes in the occupational 



classincation system for the 1070 Census of Topuiatlon that were introduced 
into the Current Population Survey In 1971. For further *«planation, see the 
Note on Historic Comp(uabillty of Labor Force Statistics at the beeiniUnf 
of the Statistical APPtnax- 
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Tobt« Lobor Fore* Stohii of Hi« CivHion NonintHtuHonol PopuloNon 14 to 24 Yoors Old, by School 

Enrollmont, Sex, and Age, October of 1947--73 



School enrollment 
andyetf 



Both 
sexts, 
14 to 24 
yean 



Male 



Female 



Total, 
14 to 24 
years 



^14 to 17 yean 


18 and 19 
years 


Total 


14 and 15 


10 and 17 



20 to 2(1 14^24 
years yean 



14 to 17 years 



Total 



14 and 15 



10 and 17 



18 and 19 
years 



Population (thousands)/' 



1947 


/7 

/ 


8,927 


4,896 


3,364 


0) 


0) 


587 


IMS 




9,001, 


5,015 


3,436 




(>) 


682 


1949 




8.840* 


4.866 


3,447 


(») 


(0 


593 


1950 




9,189 


4,962 


3,566 


(») 


•0) 


680 






9 036 


4 750 


3 614 


mS 
\*f 


ii\ 
\*f 


634 


19S2 




9)406 


5)000 


3)758 


0) 


(») 


612 


lau 




9 700 


5 122 


3 844 


2.214 


1 630 


642 


1964 




lo!052 


61410 


4^002 


2.232 


1)770 


730 


1955 




10,212 


5,534 


4,096 


2»285 


1,811 


752 


1956 




11,013 


5,915 


4,276 


2.482 


1,794 


809 






11,812 


6.323 


4,646 


2,729 


1,917 


780 


1958 




12,317 


6,667 


4,854 


2.751 


2.103 


898 


1959 




12,719 


6,849 


5,039 


2.716 


2.323 


918 






13,409 


7,247 


5,248 


2.878 


2.370' 


1,003 






14,582 


7,863 


5, 70S 


3,394 


2,311 


1,170 


1962 




15,609 


8,421 


6,032 


3,576 


2,456 


1,212 


1963 




16,592 


8.947 


6.402 


3,466 


2,936 


1.180 


1964 




17,258 


9,228 


6,658 


3,479 


3,179 


1,238 


1965 




18.323 


9,861 


6.613 


3,540 


3,007 


1,089 


1966 




19,016 


10,278 


6,770 


3,040 


3, 130 


1.841 






19,063 


10.471 


6.973 


3.738 


3,235 


• 1,636 






20,422 


10,957 


7,200 


' 3,837 


3,363 


1,891 


1969 




21,184 


11,332 


7,375 


3,923 


3,453 


1,886 






21,479 


11,414 


7,531 


3,994 


3,637 


1,822 


1971 




22,307 


11,875 


7,719 


4,060 


3,039 


1,939 


1972 




22,420« 


11,896 


7,796 


4. 121 


S.675 


1,856 


1973 




22.294 


11,743 


7,843 


4,144 


3,099 


1,783 


Not EiotoixiD 
















1947- 




16,330 


6. 806 


900 


(*) 




1,282 


1948 




14,906 


6.606 


750 


0) 


0) 


1,300 






14,782 


6.574 


720 




(0 


1,286 


1950 




14, 159 


6,291 


659 




(»> 


1,224 


1951 




13,034 


5,340 


628 


(1) 


(1) 


1,114 


1952 




12,310 


4, 776 


642 


«83 


(»> 


1,032 


1993 




11,731 


4, 442 


585 




502 


1,003 


1954 




11,096 


4,436 


506 


90 


418 


1,007 


1955 




11,980 


4,655 


526 


103 


423 


1,018 


1956....... 




11,833 


4, 706 


524 


74 


450 


984 


1957 




11,917 


4,794 


455 


57 


398 


:,02i 


1958 




12,206 


4,935 


495 


89 


406 


994 


1950 




12,613 


5, 240 


479 


61 


418 


1,097 


19M ......... 




12,995 


6,428 


496 


01 


435 


1, 158 


1961 




13,405 


5,638 


485 


07 


418 


1.237 


1962 




• 13,304 


5,409 


409 


45 


364 


1, 154 


1903 




13,572 


5,495 


395 


40 


349 


1,135 


1964 




14,103 


5,857 


397 


34 


303 


1,190 


1965 




14,435 


5,887 


455 


35 


420 


1,351 


1966...... 




14,688 


5,781 


398 


47 


351 


1,346 


1967 




14.904 


5.889 


389 


66 


323 


1,272 






15.125 


5,870 


376 


71 


305 


1,242 


1909 




15.550 


6.084 


390 


75 


315 


1,288 


1970 




10,793 


6,012 


410 


72 


338 


1,527 


1971 




17,390 


7.317 


380 


52 


328 


1,604 


1972 




18.514 


8, lot 


495 


96 


399 


1,774 


1973 




19,-470 


8.735 


526 


88 


438 


1,937 


Footnotes at end 


of 


table. 













947 

898 
827 
733 
002 
630 
636 
677 
686 
830 
897 
915 
892 
936 
968 
1,177 
1.365 
1,332 
1,559 
1.067 
1,862 
1,806 
2.071 
2,001 
2,2:7 
2.244 
2.117 



4,020 
4.642 
4,558 
4,408 
3,598 
3, 102 
2.795 
2,801 
3,111 
3,198 
3,318 
3,440 
3,064 
3,774 
3,916 
3,846 
3,965 
4,264 
4,081 
4,037 
4,228 
4,252 
4,406 
4,975 
5,373 
5,835 
6,272 



4,029 
4,046 
3,981 
4,207 
4,286 
"4,406 
4,579 
4.642 
4,677 
5,098 
5,489 
5,651 
5.870 
6.162 
6.719 
7,188 
7.645 
8.036 
8.462 
8,738 
9,192 
9,465 
9.852 
10.065 
10,432 
10,624 
10,651 



8,521 
8,299 
8,206 
7,S68 
7,094 
7,634 
7,289 
7,200 
7,320 
7, 127 
7, 123 
7,273 
7,373 
7,567 
7,827 
7,895 
8,077 
8,300 
8,648 
8,907 
9,015 
9,255 
9,400 
9,881 
10,073 
10,410 
10,735 



3,373 


(») 


(») 


420 


3.388 


(•) 


(») 


452 


3,331 


(») 


0) 


435 


3.420 


(») 


519 


3.002 


0) 


0) 


440 






ti\ 
K*) 


450 


3,695 


2.145 


1,550 


538 


3,782 


2.145 


1,637 


538 


3,873. 


2.231 


1,042 


480 


4.138 


2.404 


1,734 


598 


4.421 


2.599 


1,822 


629 


4,591 


2.664 


1.927 


667 


4.796 


• 2,603 


2,193 


683 


4,994 


2.763 


2.231 


754 


5,458 


3.227 


2,231 


782 


5,708 


3.432 


2.280 


932 


6.115 


3,347 


2.708 


881 


6.356 


3.S53 


3;003 


958 


0.420 


3.434 


2.960 


1,241 


6.623 


3.520 


2,997 


1,335 


0.663 


3,635 


3.028 


1,390 


0.919 


3,727 


3, 192 


1,424 


7,078 


3,819 


3,259 


2,465 


7,207 




3,3S9 


1,602 


7,426 


3,00: 


3,403 


1.617 


7,474 


3,97S 


3, 490 


1.600 


7,512 


3,975 


3,537 


1.498 


855 


(0 


0) 


1,848 


760 


(0 


0) 


1,770 


797 


(») 


(*) 


1,748 


735 


(») 


^! 


J, 613 


628 


(*) 


(0 


1,626 


652 


(») 


(») 


1,590 


652 


75 


577 


1,642 


644 


103 


641 


1,680 


074 


90 


684 


1,655 


602 


80 


522 


1,587 


612 


102 


510 


1,611 


651 


86 


60S 


1,599 


594 


80 


614 


1,655 


603 


60 


637 


1,753 


570 


93 


477 


1,950 


611 


95 


510 


1,831 


563 


07 


496 


1,847 


567 


02 


505 


1,884 


496 


44 


452 


2.048 


500 


56 


444 


2.202 


532 


07 


465 


2,061 


489 


83 


406 


2,031 


527 


72 


465 


2,040 


612 


77 


435 


2,107 


603 


02 


441 


2,111 


595 


100 


495 


2.232 


640 


119 


521 


2,430 
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TobU Lobor Force Status of the Civilian NoninstituHonol Population 14 to 24 Years Old, by School 
Enrollment, Sex, and Age, October of 1947«-73 — Continued 



Sshool (nrollment 
Hiid year 



Enkoixxo 



IM7.. 
194$.. 

1950.. 

mi.. 

1952.. 
1053.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1956.. 
1957^. 
1958.. 
1959., 
19C0.. 
1901.. 
19«2., 
•1963., 
1964.. 
1965.. 
I960.. 
1967.. 
1068.. 
1969.. 
1970. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1&73. 



Not Enrolled 



1947 

1948 

1949. ........ 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1950 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 



Doth 
s«ies. 
Uto24 Tolas, 
yeurs 14 to 24 



Afalc 



I 



14 to 17 years 



Total 



14 and 15 



16 and 17 1 



18 and 19 ' 
years 



(0 


(•) 


744 


(») 


1.855 


1.265 


833 


(') 


1.877 


1. 197 


775 




2.421 


1,575 


1.06C 


s:i 


2 290 


1.428 


1.012 


(i) 


r.980 


1.310 


946 


(') 


1.888 


1.226 


855 


382 


2,332 


1.496 


1.031 


462 


2. 706 


1,801 


1. 185 


510 


3. 007 


1.8;H 


],193 


547 


3. IGl 


1.990 


1.276 


582 


3.116 


2.037 


1,276 


514 


3.373 


2.128 


1.353 


574 


3. 390 


2.171 


1,386 


580 


3. 551 


2.223 


1.352 


617 


3.8W 


2.481 


1.437" 


651 


4.220 


2. 711 


1.597 


608 


4.315 


2.732 


1.646 


612 


5,075 


3. 213 


1.838 


698 


5.284 


3.276 


1,808 


604 


5.842 


3. 54i 


1.967 


643 


C.167 


3.808 


2.042 


717 


C. 750 


3.966 


2.074 


664 


C.815 


3.885 


2.079 


704 


7. 218 


4.300 


2.302 


840 


7.376 


4.265 


2.228 


753 


7.813 


4.446 


2.477 


843 


(0 


(0 


808 


0) 


10. 421 


6.304 


680 


(»> 


10.306 


6. 181 


625 


(') 


10.049 


5.958 


578 


O 


8.920 


5.064 


512 


o 


8.194 


4.438 


566 


(0 


7.8i3 


4.204 


500 


05 


7.691 


4.044 


407 


52 


8.155 


4.400 


428 


54 


8.073 


4.390 


422 


40 


7.975 


4. 507 


362 


31 


8.296 


4.643 


399 


56 


8.530 


4.931 


366 


31 


8,913 


5.124 


383 


27 


9.230 


6.228 


353 


32 


9. 149 


5,071 


304 


26 


9.314 


5. 158 


293 


20 


9. R92 


5.490 


273 


10 


10. 131 


5.518 


350 


14 


10.333 


5.414 


276 


18 


10.534 


5. 454 


264 


20 


10.637 


5,336 


240 


23 


11.207 


5.597 


264 


17 


12.208 


6.317 


285 


29 


12.t29 


6.701 


262 


21 


13. 921 


7.455 


326 


25 


14.877 


8,W2 


371 


32 



1 Totals 1 

20 to 24 I 14 to. 24 ' 

years ] years j 

\ 1 



14 to 17 years 



Total 



14 and 15 



16 and 17 



18 and 19 
years 



20 to 24 
years 



Labor force (thousands) 



(0 1 


149 


(}) ' 


(0 


393 


(0 




190 


241 


590 


478 






163 


258 


680 


502 


h) 




245 


264 


846 


614 


(0 




172 


244 


862 


656 


(») 




192 


172 


670 


512 




473 


206 


165 


662 


474 


197 


569 


200 


265 


836 


592 


203 


675 


330 


286 


90S 


634 


282 


646 


319 


382 


1.113 


774 


310 


G94 


299 


415 


1.171 


795 


310 


762 


309 


452 


1.079 


717 


285 


779 


330 


445 


1.245 


872 


357 


806 


371 


414 


• 1.219 


841 


336 


735 


382 


489 


1.328 


900 


439 


786 


423 


621 


1.391 


940 


413 


1^9 


433 


681 


r.509 


1,007 


348 


1.034 


446 


640 


1.583 


1,071 


388 


\, 140 


611 


764 


1.862 


1,185 


410 


l! 204 


600 


778 


2; 008 


1.218 


407 


1)324 


656 


921 


2,298 


1.367 


525 


r.325 


811 


955 


2.359 


1,417 


508 


1.410 


821 


1.071 


2,784 


1.606 


516 


1*. 375 


750 


1.056 


2,930 


i 710 


576 


ii462 


835 


I.' 163 


2.918 


i.'eoi 


677 


1' 475 


843 


r 194 


3] 111 


1.795 


624 


1 C34 


811 


\'f 158 


3*367 


2! 021 


677 


(1) 


1 199 


(1) 


(1) 


464 


(1) 


(') 


l!24S 


4.376 


4,117 


422 




0) 


1.214 


4.342 


4. 125 


399 


(») 


(>) 


1.172 


4.209 


4.091 


380 




(>> 


1.058 


3.494 


3.856 


296 


i 


<»> 


960 


2.912 


3, 766 


350 


23 


434 


1.019 


2,685 


3.620 


311 


355 


955 


2,682 


3.647 


257 


29 


374 


965 


3.007 


3.755 


299 


23 


382 


892 


3.076 


3.683 


282 


23 


331 


947 


3.198 


3. 467 


240 


16 


343 


924 


3.320 


3.653 


284 


26 


335 


1,019 


3. 540 


3.590 


250 


20 


356 


1.075 


3,666 


3. 789 


297 


24 


321 


1.115 


3. 760 


4.002 


263 


20 


278 


1.065 


3.702 


4. 078 


235 


12 


273 


1.061 


3.804 


4.156 


227 


10 


263 


1.100 


4.117 


4.402 


233 


18 


342 


1.232 


3.930 


4. 613 


205 


11 


258 


1.192 


3.946 


4,919 


206 


12 


244 


1.118 


4.072 


5.080 


208 


14 


217 


1.091 


4.005 


5,301 


175 


17 


247 


- 1.136 


4.197 


5.610 


218 


12 


256 


1.324 


4.708 


5.891 


189 


10 


24! 


1,386 


6.053 


6.028 


206 


10 


301 


1,592 


5,537 


6,466 


248 


16 


339 


1.743 


5, 928 


6.835 


278 


24 



(0 

(»> 
(0 

(0 
0) 
0) 

277 
389 
352 
464 
485 
432 
515 
505 
461 
527 
659 
683 
775 
811 
842 
000 
1,090 
1.134 
1.084 
1.171 
1.344 



(') 
(•) 
(') 



228 
276 
259 
225 
258 
230 
273 
243 
223 
217 
215 
194 
106 
200 
158 
206 
179 
196 
232 
254 



89 
65 
106 
144 
126 
76 
96 
126 
135 
162 
167 
211 
196 
210 
235 
203 
253 
241 
360 
447 
433 
453 
537 
566 
693 
592 
571 



1.128 
1.040 
1. 062 
979 
084 
960 
959 
957 
1.025 
959 
903 
940 
051 
1.060 
1.173. 
1. 130 
1,133 

i,m 

1.297 
1,385 
1.311 
1.278 
l,34r 
1.34? 
1.29? 
1,463 
1,613 



48 

72 
87 
80 
82 
92 
118 
136 
177 
209 
151 
177 
168 
191 
24S 
249 
271 
317 
34S 
493 
489 
641 
651 
669 
724 
775 



(0 
2,655 
2,664 
2,732 
2,576 
2.446 
2.350 
2.433 
2,431 
2.442 
2,234 
2. 420 
2,398 
2.433 
2.566 
2,718 
2,706 
3.034 
3,111 
3.320 
3.555 
3.848 
4.046 
4.360 
4.630 
4.755 
4,944 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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Tabl» B-4» Lobor Forc« Status of tht Civilion NoninslituHonol F^pulotion 14 to 24 Ytors Old, by School 
. Enrbllmtnt, Sox, ond Ago, Octobor of 1947-73 — Continued 



School emolbncnt 
tod ym 



Both 
sexes. 
14 to 24 
years 



Mtle 



ToUl, 
14 to 24 
yetrs 



14 to 17 years 



ToUl 14 and 15 16 and 17 



18 and 19 
yeara 



20 to 24 
years 



Female 



ToUl. 
14 to 24 
years 



14 to 17 years 



Tolal 

\ 



Hand 15 



16 and 17 



18 and 19 
years 



20 to 24 
years 



ENEOUtO 



1M7.. 
1948.. 
1M9.. 
1050.. 
1051.. 
1052.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1956.. 
1057.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968., 
1969., 
1970.. 
1971., 
1973.. 
1973.. 



Not Enkolud 



1947... 
1948... 
1949... 

1950... 
1051... 
1952... 
1953... 
1954... 
1955... 
1»M... 
1957... 
19.'i8... 
1959... 
19fiO... 
19«1... 
19(Q.. 
19fl3... 
1964.. 
19«.. 
19^.. 
19^.. 
1908.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 



Labor force participation rate ' 



(») 


0) 


22.1 


(>) 




25.4 


(») 


(>) 


11.7 


\ 


} 


21.2 


2a5 


25.2 


24.2 


(>) 


^* 


27.9 


26.8 


14.6 


14.1 


^* \ 


0) 


14.4 


21.2 


24.6 


22.5 


(») 


27.5 


31,2 


17.1 


15.1 






24.4 


26.3 


31.6 


29.9 


0) 


0) 


36.0 


36.0 


20.1 


18.0 






27.7 


^25.3 


sao 


28.0 


(>) 


32.2 


4a5 


20.1 


18.2 


1:1 


\i 


28.6 


21.0 


26.2 


25.2 


(*) 


(*) 


31.4 


27.3 


13.9 


13.9 






16.9 


19.5 


23.9 


22.2 


17.3 


29.0 


32.1 


25.9 


14.5 


12.8 


9.2 


\l7.9 


17.8 


23.2 


27. 7 


25.8 


20.7 


31.2 


27.4 


39. 1 


18.0 


15.7 


9. 5 


v3,8 


214 


26l5 


3Z5 


28.9 


«*• 0 


37.3 


43^9 


41! 7 


19.4 


16.4 


12. 6 


2V4 


28. 1 




32.0 


07 Q 


22.0 


36!o 


39.4 


46!o 


21.8 


18.7 


12. 9 


26.8 


27.1 


26.8 


31 5 




21 3 


36.2 


00. 0 


46,3 


21. 3 


18.0 


11.9 


26. 6\ 


26.6 


25.3 


30l6 


26.3 


is! 7 


30.2 


34,4 


49l4 


19! 1 


15.6 


10! 7 


Zl.i 


\ 3K6 


26l 5 


31. 1 


26l9 


21, 1 


33.5 




IQ Q 


21.2 


18.2 


13.7 


23.5 


\ 28!7 


25. 3 


30.0 




20! 2' 


34.0 


34.9 


44. 2 


19l 8 


16.8 


12. 2 


22.6 


\ 27.9 


24,4 


28.3 


23.7 


18. 2 


31. 8 


32^6 


49. 5 


1Q 8 


16.5 


13. 6 


20.7 


\3o!i 


24! 8 


29.5 


23.8 


18.2 


32I0 


11 Q 


52. 8 


19.4 


16.5 


IZ 1 


23!l 


5».8 




011.4 


Ol Q 


17 5 


33.7 


36. 7 


4^9 


iq't 
i«. ' 


16.5 


10. 4 


23.8 




25. 0 


*M ft 




17! 6 


32,5 


36! 0 


48.0 


19. 7 


15! 8 


1L6 


22!7 


25^2 




32.6 


f>7 fi 


1Q 7 


37,2 


36. 2 




22! 0 


18.5 


1K9 


26.0 


29. 0\ 


*rj ft 


V\ Q 

ji. « 


26. 7 


16.6 




37. 5 


IK 7 


23. 0 


28. 7 


11.5 


27! 1 


33! 5 


Cm. i 


^VK ft 


23^2 


17.2 


40.9 


40! 1 


49. 5 


25. 0 


20.5 


14! 4 


27! 8 


31*2 


30 2 


ft 


28. 4 


18^7 


39. 4 


42! 9 


51! 2 


24.9 


20.5 


13! 6 


28!5 


31.8 


31. 9 


3SlO 


28. 1 


16.9 


40 8 


43. 5 


51. 7 


28. 3 


22. 7 


13! 5 


33. 4 


36! 7 


31.7 


34.0 


f>7 ft 


17. 6 




41 2 


51 2 


29. 1 


23. 5 


14.9 


33.5 


37* 7 


32. 4 


36.2 


00 ft 

Ci.o 


20. 6 




M.1 1 

w. 1 




28! 0 




14! 6 


31! 3 


37! 0 


32.9 




Oft A 


1ft 9 


40. 1 


f 0. 1 


53.2 


29-6 




15! 7 


33! 5 


37! 0 


35.0 


37.9 


Jl.O 


20.3 


44 2 


45 5 


<u 7 


31.9 


26. 9 


17." 0 


38!o 


38! 1 


"s 

(»)- 


(») 


89.8 


(») 




93.5 


(») 


(*) . 


54.3 




(') 


61.0 


69.9 


95.4 


89.6 




(») 


95.6 


96.3 


49.6 


55.5 






58.8 


69.7 


94.0 


85.7 




0) 


94.4 


95.3 


50.2 


50.1 


0) 




60.8 


71.0 


94.7 


87.7 




(0 


95.8 


95.5 


52.0 


51.7 


(») 


<>) 


60.7 


68.4 


94.8 


81.5 


(•> 


0/ 


9:^0 


97.1 


50.1 


47.1 


(>) 


(>) 


60.5 


66,6 


92.9 


88. 2 


^•J 




tfk n 
VJ. u 




49.9 


53. 7 


\ 1 




60 4 


66.7 


94.6 


85.5 


(»> 


86l5 


95.9 


96.1 


49.7 


47.7 


(») 


49.9 


62! 2 


65.8 


91.2 


80.1 


(>) 


84.9 


89.5 


93.7 


50.2 


39L9 


(») 


42.1 


60.6 


68.1 


04.5 


81.4 


(>) 


88.4 


04.8 


96.7 


51.3 


44.4 


(») 


47.3 


61.9 


68.2 


93.3 


80.5 


(»> 


84.9 


9a7 


96.2 


51.7 


46.8 


(») 


49.6 


60.4 


66.9 


94.0 


79.6 


(>> 


83.2 


92.8 


96.4 


48.7 


39.2 


(») 


44.1 


61.6 


68.0 


94.1 


80.6 


(>> 


84.5 


93.0 


96.3 


50.2 


43.6 


(») 


45.7 


59.3 


67.6 


94.1 


76.4 


(»> 


sai 


92.9 


96.8 


48.8 


42.1 


(») 


44.7 


57.5 


68.6 


94.4 


77.2 


(»> 


81.8 


92.8 


97.1 


50.1 


49.3 


(») 


508 


60.3 


68.5 


92.7 


72L8 


(»> 


76.8 


90.1 


96.0 


51.1 


46.1 


(») 


509 


60.2 


68.8 


93.8 


74,3 


(»> 


76.4 


92.3 


96.3 


51.7 


38.5 


(») 


43.2 


61.7 


68.6 
69.8 


93.9 


74.2 


(>> 


78.2 


93.5 


95.9 


51.5 


40.3 


(») 


43.8 


61.3 


93.7 


68.8 


(»> 


72.5 


92.0 


96.6 


53.0 


41.1 


(») 


42.6 


60.2 


70l2 


93.7 


78.2 


(»> 


81.4 


91.2 


96.3 


54.0 


41.3 


(») 


42.9 


63.3 


70.3 


93.7 


69.3 


(»> 


73.5 


88.6 


97.7 


55.2 


41.6 


0) 


44.1 


62.9 


70.7 


92.6 


67.9 


75.5 


87.9 


9G.3 


56.4 


40.2 


(») 


43.0 


63.6 


70.3 


9a9 


63.8 


lii 


71.1 


87. 8 


94.2 


57.3 


35. S 


20.5 


38.9 


62.9 


72L1 


92.0 


67.7 


'J2.7 


78.4 


88.2 


95 3 


59.3 


41.4 


(») 


45 3 


66. a 


72L7 


91.4 


69.5 


(>> 


75 7 


W.7 


94.6 


59.6 


36.9 


13.0 


41.1 


63.7 


73.2 


91. « 


68.9 


(») 


73.5 


88.6 


94.0 


59.8 


41.0 


(») 


44.4 


61.2^ 


75.2 


02.0 


65.9 


26lO 


75.4 


89.7 


94.9 


62.1 


41.7 


16.0 


46.9 


65.5 


76.4 


92.1 


70.5 


36.4 


77.4 


90.0 


94. 


63.7 


43.4 


20.2 


48.8 


66.4 




46.0 
47.0 
49.5 
47.4 
46.2 
46.1 
48.3 
48.6 
49.5 
45.6 
48.2 
46.8 
40.7 
48.4 
49.8 
49.3 
51.8 
51.8 
516 
55.4 
57.1 
58.6 
60.0 
. 60.7 
82.7 
64.5 



< Not sTftJIabte. 

* Percent of the civilian noninstltutlonal population in the civilian labor 
force. 



» For years prior to 1967, percent not shown where base Is less than 100,000 
for 1907 forward, i>ercent not shown where base Is less than 75.000. 

Note: Beceuse the number of 14- to 15-year-olds who are not enrolled In 
school is very small, the sampling variability for this group la relatively high. 
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TobU Employmtnt Stotus of the Civilian NonlnstihiHonal Population 14 to 24 Yeors Old, by School 

Enrollment, Sex, and Age, October of 1947--73 



School enrollment' 
and year 



1947.. 

\m.. 

1949.. 
19S0.. 

im.. 

1052.. 
1953.. 
19M.. 
19U.. 
19M.. 
1957.- 
IftSS.. 
1959.. 
IMO.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1064.. 
1965.. 
1066.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 



Not Enrollcd * 



1947.... 
1948.... 
1949.... 
1950... 
1951... 
1952... 
1953... 
1954... 
1955.".. 
1956... 
1957.^. 
1958... 
1959... 
1960... 
1961... 
1962... 
1963... 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 
1071... 
1972... 
1973... 



Both 
sexes, 
14 to 24 
years 



Male 



Female 



I 

Total, 
14 to 24 
yean 



14 to 17 yean 



Total 14 and 15 16 and 17 



18 and 19 
yean 



20 ro 24 
yean 



Total, 
14 to 24 
yean 



14 to 17 yean 



Total Hand 15 16 and 17 



18 and 19 
yean 



20 to 24 
yean 



1,600 
1,704 
1,761 
2,331 
2,208 
1, 914 
1,822 
2,206 
2,556 
2,856 
2,983 
2,886 
3,145 
3,150 
3,255 
3,562 
3,841 
3,033 
4,652 
4,914 
5,244 
5,616 
6,049 
, 5.967 
6; 298 
C.472 
6, WO 



10, 161 
9,003 
9,221 
9, 527 
8,532 
7,800 
7,499 
7, 070 
7.651 
7.593 
7.399 
7.368 
7.702 
8.017 
8. 199 
8, 275 
8, 292 
8.930 
9.359 
9.585 
9, G61 
9,835 
10.3to 
10, 875 
11.331 
12,446 
13,650 



Employed (thousands) 



1,090 
1,219 
1,113 
1,522 
1.370 
1,266 
1,179 
1.396 
1,700 
1.792 
1.869 
1.866 
1. 971 
2.006 
2,025 
2,282 
2.485 
2.506 
2.920 
3.044 
3, 150 
3.457' 
3,583 
3.371 
3.740 
3.752 
3.933 



6.009 
5.969 
5.466 
5,679 
4,864 
4.230 
4.033 
3.702 
4.141 
4,135 
4.135 
4.073 
4.445 
4.604 
4,660 
4,616 

4,6n 

5.006 
5.169 
5, 131 
5.U7 
5,012 
6,257 
5,613 
5,1 
6.744 
7,474 



724 
814 

724 
1.028 
968 
910 
815 
964 
1,124 
1,131 
1,202 
1,171 
1.250 
1,278 
1,211 
1.317 
1.446 
1,501 
1,657 
1,657 
1,692 
1.808 
1,846 
1,775 
1.942 
1,903 
2.135 



719 
627 
521 
515 
474 
506 
442 
343 
357 
360 
304 
303 
277 
312 
276 
258 
234 
234 
300 
225 
208 
201 
223 
209 
198 
254 
293 



(») 
(0 
(») 
(>) 
(0 
(0 



375 
441 
491 

530 
556 
475 
549 
561 
571 
617 
580 
671 
656 
564 
556 
641 
618 
627 
753 
657 
738 



(») 
(0 
(») . 
(0 

(0 ^ 
(») • 
63 
44 
52 
31 
24 
48 
28 
21 
24 
22 
17 
10 
14 
17 
14 
17 
14 
26 
17 
23 
24 



0) 
(>) 
(») 
(0 
(0 

523 
633 
601 
646 
696 
701 
717 
640 
700x 
866 
930 
1.001 
1.003 
1,136 
1,167 
1.228 
1,148 
1,189 
1.216 
1,397 



(») 

0) 

(») 

(») 

(0 

(») 
379 
299 
305 
329 
280 
255 
249 
291 
252 
236 
217 
224 
286 
206 
194 
184 
209 
183 
181 
231 
269 



141 

182 
156 
232 
1^ 

IvO 

201 
187 
297 
299 
275 
281 
299 
332 
343' 
382 
393 
408 
536 
634 
582 
737 
739 
635 
735 
747 
720 



1. 110 
1,154 
1.068 
1.100 
1,010 
924 
971 
892 
908 
845 
'844 
771 
865 
898 
945 
927 
904 
954 
1.104 
1.092 
998 
987 
1,035 
1,137 
1,184 
1,403 
1.570 



225 
223 
234 
262 
236- 
170 
163 
245 
279 
362 
392 
414 
422 
396 
471 
583 
646 
)9 
.27 
753 
876 
012 
998 
961 
1,063 
1,102 
1.078 



4,180 

4,187 

3,878 

4; 064 

3,380 

2,800 

2.620 

2,467 

2,876 

2.030 

2.987 

2,999 

3,303 

3,394 

3.439 

3,431 

3,539 

3.818 

3,765 

3,814 

3,911 

3,824 

3,099 

4.267* 

4,604 

5,087 

5,611 



510 
575 
648 
809 
838 
648 
643 
810 
856 
1,064 
1, 114 
1»020 
1,174 
1,144 
1,230 
1.280 
1.356 
1.425 
1.732 
1.870 
2.094 
2,159 
2.466 
2,596 
2.558 
2.720 
3,007 



4,152 
3.934 
3, 754 
3.848 
3,668 
3.570 
3.466 
3,368 
3.510 

3.264 
3.295 
3.257 
3.413 
3.539 
3.659 
3,615 
3,921 
4.190 
4.454 
4,544 
4.823 
5, 126 
5,262 
5.345 
5.702 
6,176 



381 
468 

4n 

585 
638 
492 
467 
573 
598 
733 
750 
677 
818 
783 
831 
870 
904 
961 
1.111 
1.134 
1.251 
1.293 
1,399 
1,488 
1,437 
1,544 
1,758 



422 

392 
349 
342 
^264 
316 
278 
206 
270 
255 
209 
222 
212 
237 
213 
193 
152 
174 
159 
153 
166 
133 
160 
136 
143 
188 
223 



258 
181 
249 
237 
193 
200 
195 
221 
194 
181 
142 
159 
148 
143 
156 
117 
151 
127 
137 
173 
204 



84 
61 
105 
139 
124 
74 
89 
121 
124 
158 
161 
198 
185 
197 
216 
181 
223 
215 
326 
404 
383 
404 
466 
488 
517 
505 
511 



1,074 
993 
948 
904 
924 
894 
909 
862 
951 
893 
933 
845 
826 
922 
1,003 
991 
964 
961 
1, 119 
1.210 
1,100 
1,113 
1.193 
1.122 
1.076 
1.240 
1,390 



45 
46 

67 
86 
76 
82 
87 
116 
134 
173 
203 
145 
171 
164 
183 
229 
229 
249 
205 
332 
460 
462 
601 
620 
601 
671 
738 



2.656 

2.548 

2,457 

2,601 

2.480 

2.360 

2.279 

2.300. 

2.289 

2.310 

2.122 

2.22$ 

2.219 

2.254 

2,323 

2.476 

2.499 

2.789 

2.012 

3.001 

3.278 

3.677 

3.768 

4.004 

4,126 

4.274 

4.563 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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Tobit EmploymMl Skitut of th« Civilion NoninstiHiHonal PopuloKon 14 to 24 Years Old, by School - 
Enrollmvnt, Sox, ond Ag«, October of 1947-73-^onHnu«d / 



School enroUmtnt 
and ytv 



:krollso 



1M7J 
IMS. 

1050 

1951 

1952... 

1953 

1954 

1955 

195« 

1957 

1958 

195*. 

19«0 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 i... 

1967 

191 
19 

1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 



Not Ekxollxd 

1947 u.. 

1948 

1949............... 

1950... 

1951 

1952..... 

1953 

1954 

1955 t........ 

1956 

1957 

1W8....V. 

1959 

1960 

1961...... 

1962... 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967. 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

i972 
1^ 



Both 
14 to 24 

yMTS 



Male 



Total, 
14 to 24 
years 



073 

Footnotes at end of table. 



14 to 17 yean 



Total 14 and 15 16 and 17 



18 and 19 
years 



20 to 24 
years 



Female 



Total. 
14 to 24 
years 



14 to 17 years 



Total 



14 and 15 



IGandl? 



18 and 19 
years 



Unemployed (thousands) 



20 to 24 
yetrs . 



(») 


(>) 


20 


(») 


(») 


8 


(«) 


(») 


12 


(») 


(») 


5 


(») 


61 


46 


19 


(») ' 


(») 


9 


19 


15 


to 


(») 


(*) 


3 


3 


116 


84 


51 


(») 


0) 


8 


25 


32 


25 


0) 




2 


e 


89 


53 


38 


(») 


(0 


13 


2 


36 


29 


0) 




6 


3 


82 


58 


44 


0) 


(») 


6 


8 


24 


18 






2 


4 


66 


44 


00 


(*) 


v) 




2 


22 


20 








A 

V 


66 


47 


40 


7 


33 


5 




18 


*7 


0 


7 


7 


6 


126 


loo 


67 


21 


46 


13 


^ 20 


26 


19 




IS 


5 


3 


150 


101 


61 


19 


42 


33 


7 


49 


36 


• 19 


17 


11 


3 


151 


102 


62 


17 


45 


' 20 


20 


49 


41 


4 


37 


4 


4 


178 


121 


74 


26 


48 


24 


23 


57, 


45 


12 


.33 


6 


e 


230 


171 


105 


39 


60 


28 


38 


59 


40 


5 


35 


13 


e 


228 


157 


103 


25 


78 


31 


23 


71 


54 


10 


• 44 


11 


e 


240* 


!65 


108 


19 


89 


39 


18 


75 


58 


10 


48 


13 


4 


296 


198 


141 


46 


95 


39 


18 


98 


69 


16 


53 


19 


10 


310 


199 


120 


34 


86 


41 


38 


111 


70 


21 


49 


22 


19 


379 


226 


151 


28 


123 


40 


35 


153 


103 


28 


75 


30 


20 


382 


224 


145 


4t 


104 


38 


41 


158 


110 


9 


101 


26 


22 


423 


293 


181 


42 


139 


75 


37 


130 


74 


7 


67 


34 


22 


370 


232 


151 


40 


111 


56 


25 


138 


84 


12 


72 


43 


11 


598 


394 


275 


87 


188 


74 


45 


204 


116 


25 


91 


SO 


38 


551 


351 


234 


76 


158 


74 


43 


200 


i> 124 


23 


101 


49 


27 


701 


383 


228 


46 


182 


82 


73 


318 


207 


47 


160 


71 


40 


848 


514 


304 


77 


227 


115 


95 


334 


222 


42 


180 


78 


34 


920 


5G0 


360 


87 


273 


100 


100 


360 


2^4 


54 


170 


81 


65# 


904 


513 


325 


96 


229 


96 


»2 


391 


251 


58 


193 


87 


53 


873 


513 


342 


105 


237 


91 


80 


360 


263 


47 


216 


' 60 


37 


(1) 


(0 


' 89 


0) 


(») 


89 




(0 


42 


(») 


(») 


54 


(») 


519 


335 


53 




(>) 


94 


189 


184 


29 


0) 




48 


107 


1.085 


714 


104 


(0 


0) 


146 


464 


371 


50 


• (>) 


0) 


114 


207 


522 


279« 


63 


(>> 


(») 


72 


144 


243 


38 


0) 


(«) 


74 


131 


388 


200 


38 


(0 


(»> 


• 48 


114 


188 


32 


0) 


0) 


60 


96 


394 


•4)8 


60 






36 


112 


186 


34 


" 2 


«30 


66 


86 


324 


ITl 


58 


" a 




48 


66 


152 


32 






50 


71 


621 


342 


64 


8 


56 


• 63 


215 


279 


51 


4 


47 


95 


133 


50t 


259 


71 


2 


69 


57 


131 


245 


29 


2 


27 


74 


142 


460 


255 


62 


9 


53 


47 


146 


225 


27 


5 


22 


66 


132 


576 


372 


58 


7 


51 


103 


211 


203 




0 


32 


60 


112 


928 


570 


96 


8 


88 


153 


321 


358 


^2" 


4 


58 


104 


192 


828 


486 


89 


3 


^ 86 


154 


2U 


- 342 


38 


/ 3 


35 


125 


179 


896 


520 


71 


6 


^ 65 


177 


272 


376 


60 


8 


52 


138 


178 


1.031 


568 


' 77 


8 


69 


170 


321 


463 


50 


1 


49 


?170 


243 


874 


455 


46 


4 


42 


138 


271 


419 


42 


0 


42 


139 


233 


1.022 


481 


59 


3 


56 


157 


265 




75 


0 


75 


169 


297 


062 


484 


39 


0 


39 


146 


299 


. 478 


59 


3 


56 


174 


245 


772 


. 349 


56 


0 


66 


128 


J65 


423 


46 


0 


46 


178 


199 


748 


283 


51 


1 


50 


100 


132 


465 


55 


2 


S3 


175 


235 


873 


337 


66 


6 


50 


120 


161 


536 


48 


4 


44 


211 


277 


802 


324 


39 


6 


33 


,104 


181 


478 


42 


1 


41 


165 


271 


824 


.340 


41 


3 


38 


101 


198 


484 


58 


3 


55 


148 


278 


1.333 


704 


76 


3 


73 


187 


441 


629 


53 


1 


5^ 


220 


356 


1.39H 


715 




4 


CO 


202 


449 


6S3 


63 


4 


sa 


216 


404 


1.475 


711 


72 


2 


70 


189 


450 


764 


60 


1 


59 


223 


481 


1.227 


568 


78 


8 


70 


1 173 


317 


650 


55 




50 


223 


381 
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Tcibi« E-7. Employm^nf Status of th« CiviKofKl^ninsttHitionol PopuloHon 14 to 24 Yoari Old, by School 
Efirollmont^ Sox, and Ago, Odobor of 1947-73 — Continuod 



School enrollment 
ftndyetr 



Both 
sexes, 
14 to 24 
yews 



V 

Totil. 
.14 to 24 
ytmn 



14 to 17 rJSrJ 



Tot«l 1 14 and 15 



16 and 17 



18 and 19 

years 



20 to 24 
• years 



Female 



Total. 
14 to 24 
years 



14 to 17 years 



Total 14 and 15 16 and 17 



18 and 19 
years 

i 



20 to 24 
years 



Unamploynient rate 



EHBOaXD 



1947... 
1048... 
1949.. > 
1950... 
1951... 
1952... 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955.., 
1956.. 
1957... 
1956.., 
1959. 
I960.. 
196(. 
1962.. 
,1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
19GS.. 
1969.. 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 



tior ENRodL^D 



1917...... 

1948 

1949 

19*0 

1951 

1952 

1953..-. 

1954.. J.;- 

1W5.^... 

1W6 

1057 

1958 

■ 1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966..... 

1Q67 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

- 1972 

. 1973 



\ / ^ 


ft) 


* 2.7 


(0 


(0 


3^3 


' 3.6 


2.3 




0 


6w 2 


7 0 


6.6 




(0 


17 


3.4 


3.6 


(») 


(») 


3.6 


4.1 




(>) 




3.3 


3.4 


3.'V 


(>) 


^.0 




3.8 




1.8 




l^t! 


6.7/ 




4.5 


8.1 


6. 5 


S.6 


5. 1 


3.7 


6.2 


b. 0 


5l4 


6.2 


3. 1 


7.0 


5.6 


6. 1 


5l8 


4.5 


6.9* 


7. 4 


% 8.4 


^."2 


7.6 


8.7 


6w 8 


7. 4 


7 6 


4^4 


10. 0 


7. 1 




^8 


3.3^ 


u.o 


8l3 


fL9' 


JOl 4 


7.5 


12.9 


8- 0 


8.0 


8.4 


5^2 


10.9 


O.'O 


8.3 


9.5 


4.6 


12. 4 


sis 


8.2 


8.' 8 


6. 7 


10. 1 


8. 3 


9. 1 


9.8 


6.0 


12.2 


7.5 


7*5 


8!4 


6.6 


,9.2 


10. 2 


11! 1 


14.0 


13.5 


1^2 


8.9 


9.2 


11.6 


10l6 


11.9 


10. 4 


9.7 


ii!o 


6.9 


12.9 


12. 4 


13*2 


14^6 


10.9 


16.5 


12 7 


' 13*0 


15^6 


to! 4 


is! 7 


12! 3 


12.0 


14.6 


I2I7 


is! 5 


11 2 


11.5 


13" g 


12. 6 


14.5 


• 




11.0 


• 

/ V / 


(t) 


5. 0 


5.3 


7 R 


Kf 




10 6 


11 6 


1(1 6 


tl\ 


i» 


&!2 




lao 


CO- 


(»> 


4.r 




7.4 


CO 


(») 




4.9 


ia6 


(>> 






4.1 


11.6 


(»> 




8.1 


8.5 


15.7 


(»> 


15.8 


ft.2 


&9 


26l6 


(») 


18. 4 


5.9 


&8 


14.7 


(»> 


13.9 


7.2 


8.3 


16.0 


(»> 


15.4 


11.2 


12.3 


24.1 


(»> 


25.7 


9.7 


9.9 


24.3 


(»> 


25 7 


10.1 


10. J 


18.5 


(>> 


18.3 


1K2 


lao 


•21. H 


(»> 


21.5 


9.6 


9.0 


l&l 


(»> 


15.1 


11.0 


9.3 


2ai 


. (*> 


2a5 


9.7 


8.8 


14.3 


(»> 


14.8 


7.6 


6.3 


15.7 


(»>• 


16.4 


■ 7.8 


&5 


18.5 


(»> 


« < 19.4 


8.3 


6.2 


, 21.2 




2a5 


7.5 


6.1 


16l2 


{!! 


15.2 


7.4 


6.1 


15.5 


(>) . 


15.4 


1U.9 


11.1 


26i7 


P) 


28.6 


11.0 


10.7 


24.4 


(») 


24.9 


10.6 


9.5 


2Z1, 


(») 


23.3 


8.2 


7.1 


21.0 


(») 


20.6 



> Not avaliable. 

» For years prior to 1967, percent not shown where base is leas than 100,000. 
lor 1967 forward, percent not shown where base is less than 75.000. 











&4 


0) 


(») 


3.1 


4.7 


7.9 


2.5 


2.1 


4.9 


9.7 


4.7 


5.0 


6;3 


.8 


4.3 


4.7 


v 3.3 


3. 0 


2.7 


l\ 


1.2 


X4 


3.9 


2.4 


1.2 


2.7 


:.5 


6.5 


7.6 


3.1 


3,2 


lao 


2.4 


5.4 


5.7 


6.3 


&2 


4.4 


5.3 


8.0 


&5 


4.9 


5.7 


9.1 


8.4 


5.5 


5.6 


9.4 


5.2 


5.7 


6.2 


10.5 


4.3 


6.2 


6.9 


ia2 


3.7 


7.4 


7.7 


9.7 


6.1 


8.0 


7.4 


9.2 


5.1 


10.1 


10.2 


&5 


6.4 


10.0 


10.3 


12.3 


4.8 


7.0 


6.2 


8.1 


3."2 


7.4 


6.9 


11.3 


4.9 


8.9 


8.5 


9.1 


4.5 


8.5 


8.8 


10 0 


6.8 


11.4 


1Z9 


15.3 


9.0 


11.4 


13.0 


12.0 


8.C 


12.3 


13.5 


11.4 


7.7 


12.6 


14.0 


il.2 


6.9 


10.7 


13.0 










» 








.7.4 


(») 


9.1 


7.5 


M3 


4.5 


6.9 


12.0 


ID. 7 


9.0 


12.5 


6.1 


■ 3 4 


5.9 


10 0 


4,5 


3 3 


4.5 


ia8 


3.8 


3.8 


4.3 


9 7 


4.7 


2.5 


4.2 


las 


6 6 


8.0 


7.7 


19.8 


5 9 


4.4 


6 5 


9.7 


5 3 


4.7 


6.1 


9,6 


10 9 


6.6 


5.9 


12.9 


16 6 


9.7 


9.8 


21.8 


15.1 


6.9 


9.5 


15.2 


16.5 


7.4 


9.9 


2a2 


15.2 


8.5 


11.6 


19.0 


13.0 


7.3 


ia3 


17.9 


14.8 


7.0 


13.0 


33.0 


13.3 


7.3 


10.9 


25.3 


ia4 


4.2 


9 2 


/ 22.4 


8.4 


3.3 


10.4 


/ 26 4 


ia7 


4.0 


ia6 


^ 22.4 


9.5 


4.5 


V 9.0 


24.0 


8.9 


4.7 


s 8.6 


2G.6 


14.1 


9.4 


ia7 


28.0 


14.6 


8.9 


11.3 


30.6 


11.9 


8.1 


11.8 


24.2 


9.9 


5.3 


9.6^ 


19.8 



(»> 
(>> 
(»> 

(0 

0 . 
•2.0 

e.7 

1.3 
3.9 
1.8 
2.8 
3.0 
3.6 
5.1 
8.0 
2.3 
1.7 
2.9 
4.8 
4.5 
9 1 
7.3 
9.4 
9.3 
6.9 



0) 
0) 
(>) 
(») 
(») 
(>) 

0) 
(») 



(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 

i 

<:> 
<*; 
(» 



(»> 
(>> 
(») 
(>) 

i:{ 

2.6 
3.9 
4.8 
8.0 

6.8 
8.1 
8.5 
•9.5 
11.5 
9:3' 
11.4 
14.8 
' 8.6 
8.9 
10.8 
11.1 
14.7 
15.9 
.15.7 
16.5 
16.1 



ia4 

20.6 
9.8 
' 8.5 
14.2 
;2.5 

112 
19.0 
20.2 
18.8 
34.6 
26.0 
23.7 
27.0 
22.0 
25.9 
26.7 
29.0 
30.1 
25.4 
19.7 



S.6 

(») 

1.9 
4.2 

I. 6 

(«) 

' 8.1 

Z5 
3,6 
6.2 
S.6 
6.2 
8.1 
10.8 

II. 9 
10.8 

9.4 
9.6 
11.5 
10.8 
13.2 
13.8 
13.5 
14.7 
10.5 



4.6 

ia7 

7.6 
6.1 
6.9 
5.2 
9.9 
7.2 
6.9 
6.0 
11.0 
13.1 
13.0 
14.5 
12.3 
14.9 
15.3 
13.7 
• 12.6 
16.1 
12.9 
1!.0 
16.4 
16.7 
15.2 
13.8 



(») 

0). 



1.7/ 

2.9 

4.0 

3.4 

2.i 

5.2 

7.7 

8.0 

8.1 • 

6.9 

3.2 

7.6 

5.5 

6.2 

5.2 

8.3 

7.3 

4.8 



4.0 
7.8 
4.8 
3.7 
3.5 
3.0 
5.5 
5.8 
5.4 
5.0 
7.9 
7.5 
7.3 
9.5 
8.8 
10.6 
8.1 
6.4 
7.1 
7.8 
7.0 
6.9 
•8.2 
«.9 
10.1 
7.7 



Note: Because the number of 14- to 15-year-olds who are not enrolled in 
school is Tery small, the sampling Tariabtllty for this group is relatitely high. 
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1M^ Efnpioym«nt Stotus of High School Groduatos Not EnrolUd in Coll«9« ond of School Dropouts > 
as of Odobor of Ytor of Graduotion or Dropout, by Sox, Mqrital Status of Womon, ond Color, Soloctod 
Yoars, 195?-73* 

iPtraont 16 to 24 yean; numbers In tbou»nd»l 



turn 



\ 



ToUl.. 



M«I« i 

Female 1.— 

Singte w 

Mtrried, widowed. dtToroed. 
sepanted 



ToUl.. 



Male : 

Female - * 

Single ■ 

Married, widowed, diTorced, 
separated 



White — 

Negro and other races. 



\ 



1M2 

Total , - . 

Male , 

Femalo 

Single 

Married, widowed, divorced, 
sep&rated.../. 



White i 

Negro and othej races. 



Total., 
Male. 



Fe!!iflle 

Single 

Married, widowed, divorced, 
separated 



White 

Negro and other races. 



1K4 



Total... 



Male t ... 

Female 

Single 

Married, widowed, divorced, 
separated 



White 

Negro and other races. , 



ToUl.. 



Male 

Femala. , 

Sirtgle 

/f arrird. widowed, divorced, 
^ separated 

/White 

'Negro and other races 



Total., 



Male 

Femate.... 
Single. 



IMi 



separated.. 



White 

Negro and other races 

Footnotes at end of table. 



High school graduates 



School drop^uu 







Civilian labor force 








Civilian labor force 


• 


Civilian 
nonintti- 
tutional 
popula. 

lion 


Total 




. Unemploxed 


Not in 
labor 


Civilian 
noDinsU- 
tutional 


ToUl 




Unaroployed 


Not In 
labor 


Num* 
ber 


Percent 
of popu: 
lation 


Em- 
ployed 


Num* 
ber 


Percent 
<of civil- 
Ian labor 
foroa 


force 


popula- 
tion 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 
of popu- 
lation 


Em- 
ployed 


Num- 
ber 


. Percent 
ofdvil-. 
li^ labor 
force 


force 


790 


634 


80.2 


649 


85 


13.5 


156 








(») * 


(») 




0) 


904 
4M 
418 


279 
»55 
331 


91.7 
73.0 
79.2 


239 
310 
291 


40 
45 

40 


14.3 
12,8 
12.1 


25. 
. 131 
88 


h 








W 






m 


24 


(•) 


19 


5 


(•> 


43 




W 












921 


706 


76i7 


599 


107 


15.2 


215 


344 


214 


62.2 


175 


39 


18.2 


190 


348 

573 
473 


308 
398 
359 


86.5 
69.5 
76.9 


262 
337 
308 


46 
61 
SI 


■ 14.9 
15.3 
14.2 


40 
175 
114 


165 
179 
110 


I'M 

86 
71 


76L 4 
49.2 
64.5 


102 
73 
60 


24 
15 
11 


19l 0 


99 
91 
39 


100 


39 


39.0 




10 


(*) 


61 


69 


17 


v) 


13 






52 


848 
73 


653 
53 


77.0 
(•) 


568 
31 


85 
22 


13.0 

W 


195 
30 


273 
71 


163 
51 


59. 7 
(•) 


133 
42 


9- 


10. 4 

w 


110 
20 


038 


746 


79.5 


' 641 


105 


14.1 


192 


285 


161 


56.5 


115 


46 


28.6 


124 


392' 
648 
469 


356 
390 
352 


9a8 
• 71.4 
76.1 


305 
336 
309 


51 
M 
43 


14. 3 
13.8 
12.2 


36 
156 
117 


126"' 
159 
83 


107 
M 
43 


84.9 
34.0 
(0 


78 
37 
2S 


17 
15 


</. 1 
(*) 
(*) 


"~l5 
109 
40 


77 


38 


(0 


27 


11 


(•) 


99 


76 


;>11 


(*) 


9 


2 


H\ 

\V 


65 


620 
118 


657 
89 


'>80.l 
76l4 


' 568 
73 


89 
16 


13.5 
(•) 


163 
29 


210 
75 


113 

46 


53.8 
(«) 


83 
32 


16 


20. 5 
(«) 


97 
27 


967 


755 


78.9 


619 


136 


18.0 


202 


273 


180 


65.9 


123 


^ 57 


31.7. 


93 


379 
678 
489- 


340 
415 

368 


89.7 
71.8 
76.3 


275 
344 
311 


65 
71 
57 


19. 1 
17.1 
15.5 


* 39 
163 
121 


132 
141 
79 


110 
70 
50 


49.6 

(•) 


85 
36 
25 


25 
^32 
25 


W 7 

n 


22 
71 
29 


R9 


47 


(0 


33 


14 


(*) 


42 


62 


on 




13 






42 


879 
78 


690 
65 


78.5 

(0 


580 
39 


110 
26 


15.9 
W 


189 
* 13 


217 
56 


191 

29 


(«) 


101 
22 


"^50 
7 


33 1 
(«)" 


* 66 

V 


1, 108 


863 


77.9 


702 


161 


>8.7 


245 


244 


152 


62.3 


101 


51 


33.6 


92 


427 
661 
674 


388 
475 
432 


90^9' 
69.8 
76.3 


388 
364 
334 


50 
111 
98 


12.9 
23.4 
22.7 


39 

206 
142 


116 
128 
82 


07 

55 
39 


43.0 
(«) 


72 
29 
19 


25 
26 
20 


\i 


19 
73 
43 


107 


43 


40.2 


^0 


13 


(*) 


64 


46 


10 


\V 


10 




v*J 


HA 


997 
111 


773 
90 


77.6 
' 81.1 


644 

58 


129 
32 


16.8 
(*) 


224 
21 


' 203 
41 


i«i 
31 


DV. 0 


82 
19 


39 
12 


32.2 
(«) 


62 
10 


1,305 


1.071 


82.1 


938 


133 


12.4 


234 


304 


183 


60.2 


146 


37 


20.2 


121 


636 
769 
645 


488' 
563 
S08 


91.0 
75.8 
• 78,8 


486 
425 


36 
97 
83 


7.4 
16.6 
16 3 


48 
166 
137 


168 
136 


133 
/40 


79.2 
36.8 
(0 


106 
40 
33 


27 
10 
7 


20.3 

n ■ 


35 
. M 

a 


124 


75 


. 60.6 


61 


i4 




49 


63 


10 


W 


7 


3 


(0 


a 


L168 
117 


963 
106 


82.4 
78.8 


859 
79 


104 

29 


10.8 
26.9 


205 
29 


247 
67 


153 
90 


61,9 

W 


122 
24 


31 
6 


20.3 
(0 


91 

27 


1.303 


986 


76.7 


846 


140 


14* 2 


317 


266 


172 


64.7 


141 


31 


18.0 


94 


498 

668 


485 
551 
485^ 


87.3 
68.4 
72.6 


397 
449 
3^ 


38 
102 


8.7 
18.5 
17.7 


63* 
254 
183 


152 
114 

75 


124 
48 
43 


81.6 
42.1 

W 


101 
40 
35 


23 
8 
8 


18.5 

w 


w 28 
% 66 

32 


137 


66 


4S.2 


50 


s; 




71 


39 


5 




5 




w 


34 












1.150 
143 


893 
93 


77.0 
68. 0 


778 
68 


115 
25 


12.9 
(•) 


267 
50 


218 

a 


141 

31 


64.7 

w 


119 
22 


22 
9 


15.0 


77 
17 
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Tabu 



• D-^. Eliiploymtnr Status of High School Groduates Not Enrolled in College and of School Dropouts 
as of OctiDbor of Year of Groduation or Dropout, by Sex, Marital Status of Women, and Color, Selected 
Years, 1^59-73 ^—Continued ^ 



Ittm 



ToUl. 



mr 



Mftit.; 

Femtle -> .-J 

Single , L 

Mvrled. widowed, dtvoroed. 
Mptntod .>.-. 



whit«.:. 

N«cro and ^*>**r noes . 

IKS 

ToUl 

Mi, 

Female. 

Single 

Married, widowed, divorced, 
separated .7. 



MJ^e 



White 

NefTO and other races. 



Total.. 



Male 

Female 

SlnKle... 

Marrffd, widowed, divorced/ 
separated 



Whltfi 

Negro and other races. 

Total 



Male .>...->.. 

Female.... 

Single 

Married, widowed, divorced, 
separated : 



White 

'Negro and other races.. 

1971 

Total. ^ 



Male 

Female 

Single 

Manied, widowed, divorced, 
separated 



White 

Negro and other races, w 

Total.,,....,..... 



High school gradoates 



Male ->.. 

Female 

Single 

Married, widowed, divorced, 
separated. 



White.- 

Negro and other races. 



Total. 



Male 

Female 

Single 

yarried, widowed, (ll?oroed, 
separated 



White 

Negro and other races.. 



ochool dropouts 





CtvlUan labor force 






Civilian labor force 




ClvlUaa 
Donlnatl- 
txttional 


Total 




Uoemployed 


Not In 
labor 


v^iviuan 
nonlnstl- 
tutlonal 


j Total 




Unemployed 


Not in 


popula- 
don 


Nim* 
bar 


Pareant 

of POPU' 
laUon' 


Em- 
ployed 


Niim- 
ber 


Percent 
of civil* 
Ian labor 
lorce 


force 


popula- 
tion^ 1- 


! 

Ntixn- 
ber 


Percent 
of popu- 
lation 


Em- 
ployed 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 
of civil- 
ian labor 

force 


force 


1.214 


voa 


78.7 


.801 


155 


16. 2 


268 


301 


IwO 


1 

00. 1 


149 


47 


24.0 


106 


484 

730 
OO 


419 
837 
486 


86.6 
73.6 
77.0 


379 
4^ 
384 


40 
116 
102 


9 6 
21.4 
21.0 


65 
193 
144 


157 
144 
94 


129 
67 
49 


82.2 
46 5 
62.1 


104 

10 

33 


25 
22 
16 


19.4 

0) 
0) 


28 
■ 77 
46 


100 


81 


11. d 


38 


13 


(4) 


49 


60 


18 


(1) 


12 


6 


(0 


32 


. 1,6m 

' 160 

\ 

1^162^ 


547 

> 1(9 


72.7 


728 
73 


119 
36 


14.0 
33.0 


217 
41 


239 
62 


167 
39 


65 7 
(«)■ 


122 

27 


36 
12 


22.3 
(0 


82 
23 


904 


77.8 


782 


122 


13. 6 


258 


323 


208 


63. 4 


164 


44 


21. 2 


120 


436 

728 
601 


384 

620 
449 


88.1 
71,6 
76.0 


345 
437 
380 


39 
83 
69 


10. 2 
16.0 
16.4 


62 
206 
142 


177 
151 

95 


134 
74 

52 


75.7 
49.0 
54.7 


111 

04 

36 


23 
21 
16 


17.2 
(*) 

0) 


43 

it 

43 


135 


71 


62.6 


67 


14 




64 


60 


22 


(1) 


17 


5 


(4) 


34 


990 
163 


776 
129 


77-4 
79! 1 


684 

98' 


91 
31 


11. 7 
24*. 0 


! 224 
34 


257 
71 


171 

37 


66 5 
(•) ■ 


134 

30 


37 
7 


21.6 

0) 


86 
34 


1,326 


1.049 


79.1 


929 


120 


11.4 


277 


363 


221 


60 9 


182 


39 


17. 6 


142 


640 
7B6 
647 


496 
863 
494 


90.0 
71.6 
76.4 


449 
480 
426 


37 
83 
f9 


7 6 
14)7 
14.0 


64 
223 
163 


196 
167 
102 


169 
62 
46 


81 1 
37.1 
44.1 


136 
47 

36 


24 
16 
10 


16.1 
(*) 
(*) 


37 

lUO 

67 


1#V 




49. 6 


66 


]4 


\ } 


70 


65 


17 


(4) 


12 


6 


(4) 


48 


1.136 

190 


911 
138 


M 1 
w. * 

72.6 


834 
96 


77 
43 


8.6 
31.2 


226 
62 


288 
76 


173 
48 


60 1 
64.0 


144 

38 


29 
10 


^^6.8 


lis 

V. 


1.330 


1,027 


77.2 


841 


186 


18.1 


303 


376 


233 


i 62. 0 


,168 


Od 


27.9 


143 


602 
728 
682 


626 
601 
441 


87 4 

68i8 
7f 8 


468 
363 
334 


68 
118 
107 


12. 9 
c 23 6 
24.3 


76 
227 
141 


187 
189 
125 


145 

88 
69 


77. 5 
46*. 6 
55.2 


99 
60 
65 


46 
19 
14 


31.7 
21.6 
(«) 


42 
101 
66 


146 


60 


41. 1 


49 


11 


(1) 


86 


64 


19 


(1) 


14 


6 


(*) 


46 


1,177 
1S3 


922 
106 


78.3 
66.6 


772 
69 


160 
36 


16 3 
34.3 


265 
48 


296 

m 


189 
44 


63 0 
66.0 


142 

26. 


47 
18 


24.9 

0) 


107 
36 


i,336 


1 051 


78. 7 


870 


181 


17.2 


/ 285 


353 


235 


66. 6 


178 


57 


24.3 


118 


581 
7S5 
612 


"523^ 
528 
454 


90.0 
09.9 
74.2 


450 
420 
355 


73 
106 
99 


14.0 

20 5 
21.8 


' 58 
227 
158 


207 
146 

89 


163 
67 
47 


81 2 
4.S.9 
52 8 


124 

54 
37 


44 

13 
10 


26.2 

(*) 

0) 


39 
79 
42 


143 


74 


51.7 


65 


9 


(«) 


69 


57 


20 


(«) 


17 


3 


0) 


37 


1,190 
146 


944 

107 


79. S 
73.3 


801 
69 


143 

38 


15 1 

' 35 5 


246 
39 


297 
56 


203 
32 


68.4 
(*) 


156 

22 


47 

10 


23 2 
(*) 


94 
24 


1,504 


1.237 


82.2 


1,055 


182 


14 7 


267 


303 


243 


61.8 


178 


65 


26.7 


160 


671 
833 

675 


612 
625 
536 


91.2 
75.0 
79.4 


537 
518 
449 


75 
107 
87 


12.3 
17.1 
16 2 


59 
208. 
139 


193 

200 
125 


152 
91 
71 


78.8 
45.5 
56.8 


114 

64 

50 


38 
27 
21 


25.0 
29.7 
(«) 


41 

109 
54 


156 


89 


56.3 


69 


20 


22.5 


60 


1 75 


20 


26.7 


14 


6 


(«) 


65 


1.322 
182 


1,098 
139 


83.1 
76.4 


964 
91 


134 
48 


12.2 
34.5 


224 
43 


328 
65 


208 
35 


63.2 
(«) 


165 
23 


'53 
12 


25.5 
(*) 


120 
30 


1.634 


1.317 


80.6 


1,155 


162 


12.3 


317 


426 


287 


G7.4 


221 


66 


23.0 


139 


728 
906 
732 


657 
660 
562 


00.2 
72.8 
76.8 


595 
560 
479 


62 
100 
83 


9.4 
15.2 
14.8 


71 
246 
170 


243 
183 
132 


195 
92 
72 


80.2 
50.3 
54.5 


150 
71 
57 


45 
21 
15 


23.1 
22.8 
(«) 


48 
91 

60 


174 


96 


56.3 


81 


17 


17.3 


76 


51 


20 




14 


' 6 


(«) 


31 


1,405 

229 


1.158 
159 


8^4 
00.4 


i,o«r 

114 


117 

45 


10.1 
28.3 


247 
70 


340 
86 


244 
43 


71.8 
50.0 


195 

26 


49 
17 


20.1 
(«) 


96 
43 



» Data for 1961 were published In the 107^ Manpower Report. 
> Data not avAllablo by color. 
* N'ot available. 



< For years prior to 1967, percent not shown where base Is less than 100,000, 
for 1967 forward, percent not shown where base Is less than 75,000. 
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Tobk Ytorf of School Compltttd by the Civilian Lobor Force, by Sex and Color, Selected Dotes, 

1952^74 

(Persoa«s 18 years and over for W years and over for 1972 forward) 



Sex, color, and date 



BpTS dKXtft 

Tolot 

October 1952 

Maftb 1957 

March 1959 

March 1962 

March 19M 

March 19M 

March I960 

March 1967 

March 1968.... 

March 1969. ... 

March 1970 

March 1971 

March 1972. 

March 1972 

Blarch 1978... 

March 1974 



WMU 



October 1962 

March 1957. r 

March 1959 

March 1962.... ........>. 

March 1964 

March 1965 

March 1966 

March 1967..... 

March 1968.... 

March 1989 

March 1970 

March 1971 

March 1972 

March 1972«..< 

March 1973 

March 1974.............. 



Negro and othtr tau» 



October 1952 .:■ 

March 1957... :. 

March l»&9 

March 1962........:. 

March 1964 

March 1965 

March ig66..: 

March 1967 :. 

March 1968 

March 1969 

March 1970 

March 1971 

March 1972......... 

March 1972 

March 1973: 

March 1974 



Total 
ahou- 
5&nds) 



60,772 
64,384 
65,842 
67,968 
69.926 
71.129 
71.958 
73.218 
75.101 
76,753 
7^955 
-9.917 

85.410 
87.325 
89,633 



(«) 
(«) 

58,726 
60.451 
62,213 
63.261 
63.958 
65,076 
66.721 
68,300 
70.186 
71.032 
73.294 
76.002 
77.453 
79.483 



(«) 

(«) 
7,116 
7,537 
7, 713 
7.868 
8.000 
8,142 
8,380 
8,453 
8.769 
8,885 
9. 165 
9,408 
9.872 

iai5o 



Percent distribution 



Total 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

1UU.U 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100 0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100 0 , 
100.0 I 
100.0 i 
100.0 ! 
100.0 
100.0 I 



Elementary 



tes^ than 
5 years » 



7.3 
6.1 
5.2 
4.6 
3.7 
3.7 
3.3 
3.1 
2.9 
2.7 
2.4 
2.2 
2.1 
2.1 
2.0 
1.8 



5.2 
4.3 
3.7 
3.3 
2.7 
2.7 
2.3 
2.2 
1.9 
2.0 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.4 



26.7 
21.2 
17.9 
15.4 
11.6 
11.8 
U.l 
10.4 
9.5 
&.6 
7.4 
6.5 
6 2 
6.0 
5.0 
.S.2 



5to8 
>ears 



30.2 
26.8 
24.8 
22.4 
20.9 
19.6 
18.9 
17.9 
16.8 
15.9 
16.1 
14.1 
13.1 
12.9 
11.6 
10.0 



29.3 
25.8 
23.6 
21.4 
19.8 
18.9 
17.8 

:6.9 

16.1 
15.1 
14.4 

13.5 
12.4 
1Z2 
11.0 
10.3- 



38 7 
34 9 
34.3 
29.8 
29.2 
25.7 
26.7 
25.5 
23.5 
22.6 
20 6 
19 5 
18 7 
18 6 > 

16 5 ; 

15.7 I 



High school 



1 to3 
yean 



18 5 
19.1 
19.5 
19.3 
19.2 
19.2 
19.0 
18.7 
18.2 
17.8 
17.3 
16.7 
16.6 
19.2 
18.6 
18.1 



18.7 
19.0 
19.4 
18.8 
18.5 
18.4 
18.3 
18.1 
17.4 
16.9 
16L4 
15.8 
16.7 
18.4 
17.8 
17.4 



15.9 
19.3 
20.6 
23.2 
24.7 
24.9 
24.3 
23.7 
24.3 
24.7 
24.7 
24.4 
24.1 
25 6 
24.8 
23.6 i 



4 years 



26.6 
29.1 
30.3 
32.1 
34.5 
35.5 
36.3 
36.6 
37.5 
38.4 

3^.e 

39.4 
40.0 
38.7 
39.4 
39.2 



28.3 
30.8 
32.0 
33.5 
36.^ 
36.8 
37.7 
37.7 
38.9 
39.7 
40.0 
40.2 
40.9 
39 6 
4a2 
39.8 



10.8 
14.8 
15.8 
21.0 
22.2 
24.4 
24.8 
27.5 
28.3 
28.4 
31.0 
32.7 
33.2 
32.4 
33.6 
34.1 



College 



1 to3 
years 



8.3 
8.5 
9.2 
10.7 
10.6 
10.5 
10.8 
11.8 
12.2 
12.6 
19 3 

iiS 

14.0 
13 6 
14.2 
15.1 



8.8 
9.0 
9.7 
11.3 
11.1 
11.0 
11.2 
12.4 
12.8/ 
13.0 
13.9 
14.6 
14.6 
14.1 
14.6 
15.4 



3.7 
3.9 
4.5 
5.7 
6.6 
6.1 
7.1 
7.2 
7.7 
9.0" 
9.0 
9.5 
9.6 
9.4 
11.0 
12.1 



4 years 
or more 



7.9 
9.0 
9.6 
11.0 
11.2 
11.6 
11.8 
12.0 
12.4 
12.6 
12.9 
13,6 
14.1 
13.6 
14.1 
15.0 



8.5 
9.7 

ia2 

11.8 
11.9 
12.2 
12.5 
12.8 
13.2 
13.4 
13.6 
14,4 
14.8 
14.3 
ii.S 
15.7 



2.6 
3.4 
3.9 
4.8 
6.7 
7.0 
5.8 
5.8 
6.7 
6.7 
7.4 
7.4 
8 2 
8.0 
9.0 
9.3 



School 
years not 
reported 



Median 
school years 
completed 



(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 

(«) 



1.2 
1.4 
1.6 



(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 



1.2 
1.2 
1.4 



1.7 
2.6 
3.1 



10.9 

11.6' 
12.0 
12.1 
12.2 
12.2 
12.2 
12.3 
12.3 
12.4 
12.4 
12.4 
12.6 
12.4 
12.5 
12.5 



11.4 
12.1 
12.1 
12.2 
12.2 
12.3 
12. S 
12.3 
12.4 
12.4 
12.4 
12.6 
12.6 
12.6 
12.5 
12.5 



7.6 
8.4 
8.7 
9.6 
10.1 
10.6 
10.6 
10.8 
11. 1 
11.3 
11.7 
11.9 
12.0 
12.0 
12.1 
12.2 



Footnotes at end of Ubie. 
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Tabl9 Y^ars of School Completed by the Civilian Labor Force, by Sex and Color, Selected Dates, 

1952-74--ConHnued 



Bn, eolor, and dtU 



Oetobtr 1063.. 
March 1M7*.. 
Ifueh lUO... 
Mireh 1962... 
MtrehlMi... 
Mweh 1065... 
'Mireh 1066... 
Mireh 1067... 
Mireh 1068... 
March 1960... 
March 1970... 
Mftr.'h 1971... 
March 1972... 
March 1972*.. 
March 107S... 
March 1974... 



WhIU 



October 1053 

March 1950.. 

March 1063....... 

March 1064..:..... 

March 1065....... 

March 1066....... 

March 1067 

March 1068 

March 1969. ...... 

March 1970 

March 1971 

-Mar«h 1972 

March 1972 • 

March 1978 

March 1574 



Nfpn and othtr raa 



Oetobar 1053 

March 1969... 

March 1062 

March 1064.. <. 

March 1065... 

March 1066 

March 1067..^............ 

March 1068........... 

March 1060... 

March 1970 

March 1971 

March 1972 

March 1972', 

March 1971.... 

March 1974 



ToUl 
(thou- 
sands) 








Percaot dlstrlbutloa 








Median 
school yean 
completed 


Total 


Elementarr 


High 


school 


, Col] 




School 
years not 
reported 






L«8sthan 
5 years » 


5 to 8 
yaars 


1 to 3 
years 


4ysars 


1 to 3 
ysars 


4 years 
or more 


41.684 


* 

100.0 


8.2 


32.4 


18.6 


23.8 


8.0 


8.0 


1.5 


10.4 


43.721 


loao 


7!o 


28.8 


19.3 


25.8 


8.2 


9.4 


1.5 


11.1 


44:286 


-100.0 


6.1 


26.6 


19.9 


26.7 


8.9 


ia3 


1.6 


11.5 


45.011 


100.0 


5.4 


24.2 


19 6 


*0. 7 


10.4 


11.7 


(«) 


12.0 


45.600 


100.0 


4.4 


22.5 


19! 4 


31.1 


10.6 


12.1 


(«) 


12.1 


46.258 


100.0 


4.4 


21.3 


19.4 


32.0 


10.5 


12.4 




12.2 


46,356 


100.0 


3.9 


20.6 


19.3 


32.6 


10.7 


12.8 




12.3 


46! 571 


ioo!o 


3.7 


10.7 


18.8 


S2.9 


1L7 


13.2 




1Z2 


47.255 


100.0 


3.4 


18.6 


18.6 


33.8 


12.2 


13.6 




1Z8 


47.862 


100.0 


3.2 


17.6 


18.1 


34.4 


12.6 


13.9 


(«) 


IZI 


48,<t91 


100.0 


2.9 


16l9 


• 17.5 


35.1 


13.5 


14.2 




1X4 


49. 439 


100.0 


2.7 


15.8 


16c 9 


35.7 


14.0 


14.9 


?( 


12.4 


50.796 


100.0 


2.6 


14.7 


16.9 


36.1 


14.3 


15.5 


ft\ 


12.4 


52,477 


loao 


2.5 


14.5 


19.2 


35.0 


13.8 


15.0 


12.4 


53.420 


100.0 


2.4 


13.1 


186 


85.8 


14.5 


15.6 


(«) 


12.4 


54,312 


100.0 


2.3 


12.4 


18.0 


36.0 


14.9 


16.4 


(«) 


- 12.5 


(•) 


100.0 


6.3 


31.9 


18.9 


24.6 


8.4 


8.5 


1.4 


ia8 


39.956 


100.0 


4.3 


25.7 


19.9 


28.2 


9.5 


11.0 


1.4 


11.9 


40.503 


100.0 


3.8 


23.4 


19 3 


29. 9 


11.0 


12.6 


(«) 


12.1 


41,028 


100.0 


3.2 


21.7 


18! 8 


32.4 


11.1 


12.7 


(>) 


12.2 


41.652 


100.0 


3.2 


20.7 


18.8 


33.2 


11.0 


13.1 


(>) 


12.2 


41 706 


100.0 


2.8 


19.8 


18.7. 


33.8 


11 1 


13. 7 




12 1 


41^911 


ioo!o 


2.6 


18.8 


18.3 


33.9 


12! 3 


14! 1 


(«) 

?\ 


12! I 


42.483 


100.0 


2.4 


17.9 


17.9 


34.7 


12.7 


14.4 


12.1 


43. Ill 


100.0 


2.4 


16.9 


17.4 


35.4 


13.1 


14.7 


(>) 


12.4 


43.962 


100 0 


2.1 


16 2 


16 7 


35.8 


14.1 


15.0 




12.4 


44.457 


100.0 


2.0 


15.2 


16.1 


36.4 


14.5 


15.8 


(>) 


1Z5 


45.710 


100.0 


2.0 


14.0 


16.1 


36.8 


14.9 


16.3 


(>) 


12.5 


47. 245 


100.0 


1.9 


13.8 


18.5 


35.7 


14.4 


15.8 


(>) 


12.4 


47.973 


100.0 


2.0 


12,5 


17.8 


36.4 


15.0 


16.4 


(>) 


12. S 


48.673 


100.0 


1.7 


11.8 


17.3 


36.5 


15.4 


17.2 


(») 


12.5 


(•) 


100.0 


29.8 


38.3 


15.0 


9.5 


8.4 


1.9 


2.1 


7.2 


4.330 


100 0 


21.5 


34.6 


19.4 


13.3 


4.1 


3.5 


3.6 


8.1 


4,508 


100.0 


19.3 


31.2 


22.2 


18.3 


5.4 


3.6 


(>) 


9.0 


4.572 


100.0 


14.8 


29.9 


24.5 


19.1 


5 7 


6.1 


(>) 


9.7 


4.606 


100.0 


^ 15.4 


26.4 


24.4 


21.4 


6. 0 


6. 4 


(}) 


10.0 


4.650 


100.0 


^ 14.1 


28.0 


24.3 


21.9 


. 6.6 


5.1 


(«) 


10.0 


4.660 


100.0 


13.1 


27.3 


23.3 


24.4 


6.7 


5.3 


(>) 


ia2 


4.772 


100.0 


12.2 


24.0 


25.0 


25.3 


7.6 


6.0 


(«) 


10.7 


4. 751 


100.0 


10.9 


24.2 


"24.7 


25.6 


8.1 


6.5 


(>) 


10.8 


4.929 


100 0 


9 7 


217 


24.6 


28.3 


80 


6.8 




11.1 


4.962 


loao 


9.2 


21.2 


24.5 


29.2 


9.0 


7.0 


(») 


11.4 


5.086 


100.0 


8 2 


20.8 


24.0 


30 0 


8 8 


8.1 


(>) 


11.6 


5. 232 


100.0 


8.0 


'20.7 


25 6 


29 2 


8 6 


7.9 


(>) 


11.5 


5.447 


100.0 


6.2 


19.U 1 2S.3 


81.1 


9.9 


8.5 


(«) 


11.9 


:.G30 


100 c 


6.7 


17.6 


1 23,9 


31.5 


10 8 


9.5 


(«) 


12.1 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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Toble Y«ars of School Completed by the Civilian Labor Force, by Sex and Color, Selected Dates, 

1952-74 — Continued 



Sex, color, and date 



Fkmalx 

October im 

March 1057 » 

March ....... 

M4rch lfi«3 .X.:.. 

Mwch lOU 

March 1M5 

March 19M... ............... 

March 1M7 

March ........ >:.... 

March \9M 

March 1970 — 

March 1971 

March .1972.... 

March 1972 » 

March 1973 

March 1974....: 



WhU* 

Ocftob«r 1952 

Murch 1959 

March 19«2.... 

March 19«...... 

March 19«5. . . ... , . . . .> . . ... - 

Mirch 19W 

March 1967.............. , 

March 19W ........... 

Bfarch 19«9 

Mtrch 1970.. 

March 1971.. 

March 1972 

March 1972 

March 1973.,., 

March 1974.... :. 

'Negro and othir ram 

October 1952 

March 1959 

March 1962 =. . . . ...> .... . . .: 

March 19M .<........>.: 

March 19M... >....>< 

March 19« 

March 1967... ...:.:..>.. 

March 1968 

March 1969 

March 1970 

March 1971 

March 1972...: 

March 1972 » 

March 1973 

March 1974 



Total 
(thou- 
sands) 



19.088 
20,663 
21,556 
22,977 
24.326 
24. 871 
25.603 
26.647 
37.846 
38.891 
30.064 
30.478 
31.G63 
32.933 
33,906 
35.321 



(») 

18,770 
19.948 
21. 185 
31.609 
22,353 
33, 165 
34,338 
35, 189 
36,224 
36.676 
27,585 
28,767 
29,480 
30,810 



(») 

2,786 
3,029 
3, 141 
3,262 
3,350 
3,483 
3,608 
3,703 
3,840 
3,903 
4,078 
4,176 
4,425 
4,511 



Percent distribution 



Total 



100 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100 0 
100.0 
100.0 
10C.O 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100 fl 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100 0 
100.0 



100.0 
100 0 
100. CT 
100 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100 0 
100 0 
100.0 

loao 

100 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100^0 
lOOiO 



Elementary 



Less than 
5 years » 



6 4 

4.3 
3.6 
3.0 
3.4 
3.4 
3.1 
3.1 
1.9 
1.8 
1.6 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 

1.1 



3.9 
3.3 
3.1 
1.8 
1.7 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
0.8 



33.4 
)3t3 
9.8 
7.0 
6.7 
7.0 
6 9 
6.9 
5 6 
4 6 
3.1 
3.7 
3.6 
3.6 



5 to 8 
year? 



35.4 
3Z6 
31.1 
18.8 
17.8 
16.6 
15.7 
14.8 
14. 1 
13.1 
13.3 
11.6 
10.6 
10.3 
9.3 
8.6 



33.4 
19.3 
17.4 
16.3 
15 3 
14.4 
13.5 
13.8 
11.9 
11.3 
10.6 
9.6 
9.4 
8.5 
7.8 



39.3 
33.9 
37.8 
33.3 
34.9 
34.9 
33.1 
22.7 
20.7 
17.8 
17.4 
16,1 
16.0 
13.4 
13.4 



High school 



1 to 3 

years 



ia2 
ia6 
18.8 
18.8 
ia8 

ia7 

18.4 

ia5 

17.6 
17.3 
16.9 
16.4 
16.3 
19.2 
18.6 
18.1 



18.4 
18.3 
17.9 
17.8 
17.7 
17.5 
17.6 
16.7 
10.2 
15.8 
15.3 
15.1 
18.3 
17.7 
17.4 



17.1 

33 5 
24 8 
35.1 
35.7 
34.4 

34 3 
33.4 
2».7 
34.8 
34.3 
24.3 
25.6 
34.3 
23.1 



4 years 



33.8 
36.1 
37.6 
38.7 
40 9 
41.9 
43.0 
43.9 
43.7 
45.0 
46.6 
45.4 

ie.3 

44.7 
45.3 
44.2 



36.9 
40.3 
40.8 
43.0 
43.9 
45.1 
44.7 
45 4 
46.9 
47.1 
46.6 
47.7 
45 9 
46.4 
46.3 



13.6 
19 7 
24.9 
36 6 
38.6 
38.9 
31.6 
33.3 
31.9 
34.5 
37.1 
37.2 
36.4 
36.8 
37.4 



College 



1 to 3 

years 



8 8 
9.1 
9.6 
11.3 
10 6 

ia4 

11.0 
11.8 
13.3 
13.4 
13.3 
13.9 
13.7 
13.3 
13.8 
15.2 



9 6 

10 3 
11.9 
11.0 
11.0 
11.4 
13.4 
13.9 
13.8 
13 6 
14.4 
14.3 
13.6 
14.0 
16.5 



4.0 
6.0 
6 0 
7.8 
6 3 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
10 1 
10 3 

lai 

10.5 
10.3 
13.4 
13 6 



4 yeaiii 
or more 



School 
years not 
reported 



Median 
school years 
completed 



7.7 
8.3 
7.9 

9 5 
9 5 

10 0 
9.9 
9.9 
10.5 
10.4 
10.7 
11.4 
11.8 
11.4 
13.0 
12.8 



8.3 
8 5 
10 0 
10 1 
10 3 
10 3 
10 4 

10 9 
10.9 
11.1 
11.9 
12.3 

11 8 
13.3 
13.3 



3.6 
4.6 
6.7 

5 3 
7.8 
69 

6 4 

7 8 
7.0 
8.1 

8 0 
8.3 
8 1 
9.5 
9.2 



(») 
(») 
0) 
(») 
(*) 
0) 
(*) 
(*) 
(») 
(*) 
(») 
0) 



.6 

1.2 
1.4 



0) 
0) 



.6 

1.3 



(0 
(0 
(0 



1.1 

2,-3 



» Includes person.^ reporting no school years completed 
\» Data for persons whose educational attainment was not reported were 
distributed among the other categories. 



» Data relate to persons 16 years and over (see headnote). 
» Not available, data published as percetit distribution only 
• Data by color not available for March 1957. 
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Table B->10. Median Years of School Completed by the Civilian Noninstitutional Population, by Employment 

Status and Sex, Selected Datei, 1952-74 



{Persons 18 years and over for 1952-72, 16 years and over for 1972 forward] 



8«x and daU 


ToUl 


ToUl 


Total 


Labor force 
Employed 
Agriculture 


NonagrI^.l^ 
ture 


Unemployed 


Not in labor 

force 




Both Skxbs 


















October 1952. .. 






10.6 


10.9 


10.9 


0) 


0) 


lai 


IOlO 


March 1957 


. . ..... . . « . ..... ...... 


!•!•!!!!!!-! ."-!!!! 


11.0 


11.6 


11.7 


0) 


0) 


9.4 


ia2 








11.4 


12.0 


12.0 


8.6 


12.1 


9.9 


10.5 








11.9 


12. 1 


12. 1 


8. 7 


12. 2 


10. 6 


10. 7 








12! 0 


12.2* 


12.2 


8.8 


♦ 12.2 


10! 9 


ia9 


March 19W. ... 






12. 1 


12. 2 


12.2 


8 8 


1Z3 


11. 1 


11 1 


March 19M 






12. 1 


12.2 


12.3 


'8! 9 


12.3 


11.' 2 


11! 2 


March 1967 


... ..................... ... 




12.1 


12.3 


12.3 


9.0 


12.3 


11.4 


11.3 


March 1968. 






12.2 


12.3 


12.3 


9.4 


1'.'.4 


11.6 


11.6 








12.2 


12.4 


12.4 


9.7 


12.4 


11.9 


11.7 


Ibfarch 1970 






12.2 


12 4 


12.4 


9.8 


12.4 


12.1 


11.8 








12.3 


12 4 


12.4 


10.4 


12.6 


12.2 


11.9 


March 1972 


-■■-■■> 


■- -* ■ ■ ■ 


12.3 


12.5 


12.5 


10.9 


12.5 


12.2 


12.0 








12.2 


12,4 


12.4 


ID 8 


12,5 


12.0 


11.6 


March 1973 




. . .. . . .:.» 


12.3 


12.5 


12.5 


11.0 


12 5 


12.1 


11.6 


March 1974 






12.3 


12.5 


12.5 


11.3 


12.5 


12.1 


11.7 




Maxjc 
























lai 


10.4 


10.4 


0) 


(«) 


8.8 


8.6 


M^h 1QS7 






10.7 


11.1 


11.2 


0) 


0) 


8.9 


8.6 








11.1 


11.5 


11.7 


8.6 


12.0 


9.5 


8.5 


March 1962... j. 


._. ... 




11. 6 


12. 0 


12. 1 


8. 7 


12. 1 


10 0 


8 7 


Mftreh 1964 " 






12! 0 


12! 1 


12.1 


8!8 


12.2 


10! 3 


a7 








12 0 


12 2 


12. 2 


8. 7 


IZ 2 


10 6 


8 8 


March 1966...... 






12! 1 


12! 2 


12! 2 


8!8 


12.3 


10! 6 


8! 9 


March 19671!-!!*! 






12.1 


12.2 


12.3 


8.9 


12.3 


10.7 


9.0 


March 1968l!I!l! 


'*'■*■' 




12.2 


12.3 


12.3 


9.0 


12.3 


11.2 


9.2 


March 1969 






n2.2 


12.3 


12 3 


9.2 


12 4 


11.2 


9.6 


March 1Q70 






12.3 


« 12.4 


12.4 


9.4 


12.4 


12.0 


9.6 








12.3 


12.4 


12.4 


10.1 


1*2. & 


12.1 


9.9 


Miu-rh 1Q72 






12.3 


12.5 


12.5 


10.6 


12 5 


12 


10.1 


March -1972 » 






12.2 


12.4 


12,4 


10.5 


12 5 


11! 9 


10.2 








12.3 


12.4 


12:5 


10.3 


12 .5 


11.8 


10.3 








V£.'i 


12.5 


12.5 

\ 


11.0 


12.5 


12.0 


10.3 




Female 


















October 1952..,. 






11.0 


12.0 


; 

12.0 


0) 




11.6 


ia4 








11.4 


12.1 


12. 1; 


0) 


(•) 


10.4 


10.7 


March 1959 






11.7 


12.2 


12. 2\ 


8.8 


12 2 


10.7 


10.9 


March 1962 






12^0 


12.2 


12. 3 


9.4 


12.3 


11.6 


11.2 








12^1 


12.3 


12.3 ' 


9.5 


12L3 


11.9 


11.6 


March 1965 






12.1 


12.3 


12.3 


9.4 


12.3 


11.9 


11.7 








12.1 


12.3 


12 3 


10.6 


12.3 


12.1 


11.7 


March 1967 






12.1 


12.3 


12.4 


11.3 


12.4 


12.0 


11.9 








12.2 


12 4 


12.4 


11.3 


12.4 


12.0 


12.0 








12.2 


12.4 


12 4 


11.7 


12.4 


12.1 


12.0 








12.2 


12.4 


12.4 


11.1 


12.4 


12.2 


12.0 








12.3 


12.6 


12.6 


12.0 


12.6 


12.2 


. 12 1 








12 3 


12.5 


12 5 


12.1 


12 5 


12.3 


12.1 


Marc)i 1972 > 






12 2 


12 4 




11 9 


12,5 


12 1 


12.0 








12 2 


12.5 


— 


11.7 


12.5 


12.2 


12.0 








12.3 


12.5 


12.5 


12.2 


12.5 

1 


12.2 


12.0 



I Not aT all able. * Data relate to persons 16 years and over (see headnou^ 



Table Median Years of School Completed by the Civilian Labor Force, by Sex and Age, Selected 

Dates, 1952-74 



Sex ftnd date 



Both Sexes 

October 1952. >..-..... . . . 

March 1957. .. . .> 

March 1959 ,.>.-....»•. • • •> ... . . . - --. - 

March 19«2. ...,.>.. . . .»> 

March 1^. .. . .> . . ....... . . . .... . . . .> . 

March 1965. ..... . . . ...... . . ... . . ... . . .,. . 

March 19M. .......... ... . . ... ..... . .> 

March 19«7 .>..... .,...> ...... 

March 1968. .....> .;. ... . . . .> ...> . . . ... - 

March 1969 

March 1970 

March 1971... ..>... 

March 1972. . . .:.> . 

March IOT3 ...... ..... 

March 1974 .»>.. 

Male 

October 1952. .> .... . . 

March 1957 ., 

Kiarch 1959 .^^ . . . 

March 1962..'. 

March 1964 ........>. 

March 1965... 

March 1966 .:....->... 

March 1967... ....>..,....i 

March 1968 -.......>..... 

March 1969 

March 1970 .....> . 

March 1971 .> 

M arch 1972 . ... ...>-.: .» 

March 1973 . - . ..... . 

March 1974... .>... 

Feuale 

October 1952. ...... . ... . . . .» . . . 

March 1957 

March 1959. . . .. ... . ......... .»>, 

March 1962 ...> .... .> 

March 1964.... 

March 1965 ....>..>->: 

March 1966.. . . .:.>.. .... . . ...>... . . . 

March 1967 .:..>..:.. 

March 1968.. .......»....-:. 

March 1969 

March 1970 

March 1971 

March 1972 

March 1973 ...>:. .<. 

March 1974 



16 and 17 
years 



(») 

0) 
0) 

<'? 
(0 
V) 
0) 
0) 
(>) 
0) 



10.4 
10.4 

:o.4 



0) 
0) 
0) 
0) 

(») 
(») 

0) 
0) 



10.4 

ia4 

10.4 



0) 
(0 
0) 

(') 
(') 

0) 
0) 
0) 

(>) 
(>) 
(>) 

0) 



10 s 
10 s 
10. A 



18 to 24 

years 



12.2 
12.3 
12.3 
12.4 
12.4 
12.4 
12.5 
12.5 
12.5 
12.5 
12.6 
12.6 
12.6 
12.6 
12.6 



11.5 

10 1 

12! i 
12.3 
12.3 
12.3 
12.4 
12.4 
12.4 
12.4 
12.6 
12.6 

12 6 
i2.6 
12.6 



12.4 
12.4 
12.4 
12.5 
12.5 
12 5 
12.6 
12.6 
12.0 
12.6 
12.6 
12.7 
12.6 
12.7 
12.7 



25 to 34 
years 



12.2 
12.3 
12.3 
12.4 
12.4 
12.4 
12.5 
12.5 
J2.5 
12,^5 
12L0 
12.6 
12.6 
12.7 
12.7 



35 to 44 
years 



12.1 


11.4 


12.2 


12.0 


12.3 


12.1 


12.4 


12.2 


12.4 


12.2 


12.6 


12.3 


12.5 


12.3 


12.5 


12.3 


12.5 


12.4 


12.6 


12.4 


12.6 


\ 12.4 


12.6 


\ 12.4 


12.7 


\ 12.4 


12.7 


12.5 


12.8 


12.5 


12.1 


^ 11.2 


12.2 


■ 11.8 


12.3 


12. 1 


12.4 


12.2 


12.4 


/12.2 


12.5 


/ 12.3 


12.5 


/ 12.3 


12.5 


' 12.3 


12.5 


12.4 


12.0 


12.4 


12.6 


12.4 


12.6 


12.5 


12 7 


12.5 


12.7 


' 12.6 


12.8 


12.6 



11.9 
12.1 
12.2 
12.3 
12.3 
12.3 
12.3 
12.3 
12.3 
12.4 
12 4 
12.4 
12 4 
12 5 
12.5 



45 to 54 
years 



55 to 64 
years 



8.8 
9.5 
10.8 

n.6 

12.0 
12.0 
12.1 
12.1 
12.2 
12.3 
12.3 
12.3 
12 3 
12.4 
12.4 



3.7 
9.0 

ia4 

11.1 
11.6 
11.7 
11.9 
12.1 
12.2 
12.2 
12.3 
12.3 
12.3 
12.4 
12.4 



9 2 
10 8 
11.7 
12.1 
12.1 
12.2 
12.2 
12.2 
12.3 
12.3 
12.3 
12.3 
12.4 
12.4 
12 J 



8.9 
9.4 
10.0 
10.3 
10.4 
10.8 
11.1 
11.4 
11.8 
12.0 
12.1 
12.1 
12.1 



8.8 
9.0 
9.3 
9.6 
9.7 
10.4 
10.6 
10.9 
11.2 
11.5 
11.9 
12.1 
12.1 



10.0 
10.7 
11.2 
11.5 
11.6 
11.6 
12.0 
12.1 
12.1 
12.1 
12.2 
12.2 
12 3 



65 years 
and over 



8.8 
8.6 
8.6 
8.8 
8.9 
8.9 
9.1 
9.0 
9.3 
9.8 
0 6 
9.9 
10.2 
10.5 
10.0 



8.2 
8.4 
8.6 
8.7 
8.8 
8.8 
8.9 
8.9 
9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
0.1 
9.6 
10.1 
10.7 



8.8 
8.8 
8.8 
9.0 
10.2 
9.8 
ia4 
10.1 
10. S 
10.2 
10.9 
11.0 
11.2 
11.3 
11.1 



> Not available. 
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Tobit Median Years of School Completod by the Employed Civilian Labor Force, by Sex, Occupation 

Group, and Color, Selected Dates, 1948--74 ^ 

(Perions 18 years »nd over for 1948-72, 10 yean and OTer for 1972 forward) 



Sex, occupation group, and 
color 



Total 
Both »eie$ 



All occupation groups. . .. . 

Professional and managerial. 
^ Professional and teclinlcal. 

Managers and administra- 
tors 

Farmers and farm laborers.. 
Sales and clerical workers... 

Sales workers . . . . . . 

Clerical workers 

Blue-collar workers 

Craft and kindred 

Operatives 

Except transport 

Transport equipment.^. 

N on farm laborers 

Service workers..:. 



All occupation groups.. 



Proicsslonal and managerial. 
Professional and lechiilral . 
Managers and administra- 
tors 

Farmers and farm laborers. . 
Farmers and farm mana- 
gers.... 

Farm laborers and super- 
visors - 

Sales and clerical workers. . . 

Sales workers 

Clerical workers 

Blue-collar workers 

Craft and kindred 

Operatives 

Except transport 

Transport equipment... 

Nonfarm laborers 

Service workers 



Femole 
All occupation groups.. 



Professional and managerial. 
- Professional and technical. 

.Managers and administra- 
tors 

Farmers and farm lalwrers.. 
Sales and clerical workers . 

Sales workers 

fMerical workers .. .. 

Blue*collar workers 

Craft and kindred 

Operatives 

Kxccpt transport-- 

Transport equlpnirnt.- 

Nonfami lalwrers . 

Service workers 

I»rivate household workers 

Other service workers 



March 
1974 



12.5 



15.7 
16.4 

13.0 
11.0 
12.6 
12.7 
12.6 
12.1 
12.3 
12.0 
11.9 
12.1 
11.4 
12.1 



22.5 



15 6 
16.6 

13 3 
10 8 

12.0 

».7 
12 8 
13.0 
12.7 
12.1 
12.3 
12.1 
12.1 
12 1 
11.4 
12. 1 



12.5 



15.9 
16.3 

12.7 
12.0 
12.6 
12.4 
12.6 
11.8 
12 3 
tl.6 
11.5 
12.4 
12.1 
12 0 
10 4 
12.1 



March 
1973 



1Z5 



16.6 
16 4 

12. q 
10.7 
12.6 
12.7 
12.6 
12.1 
12.2 
il.8 
11.8 
11.8 
11.4 
12 0 



12.5 



15 4 
16.5 

13 0 
10.6 

11.7 

9 6 
12.8 
13.0 
12 6 
12.1 
12 2 
11.9 
12.0 
11.7 
11.4 
1-2.1 



15.9 
16 3 

12.7 
11.2 
12 6 
12. 1 
12 6 

11 6 

W'.l 
11.4 
12.3 
11.8 

12 0 
10 3 
12.1 



March 
1972 J 



16.4 
10.3 

12.9 
10.6 
12.0 
12.7 
12.6 
12.0 
12.2 
11.6 
11.6 
11.7 
11.0 
12.0 



16.3 
16.6 

12.9 
10.3 

11.2 

9.4 
12.8 
13.0 
12.0 
12.0 
12.2 
11.8 
11.9 
11.6 
10.9 
12.0 



12.4 



19.0 
16.2 

12.0 
11.1 
12.5 
12.4 
12.6 
11.2 
12.3 
11.1 
11.0 
12.2 
11.7 
11 6 
10 0 
12.1 



March 

1972 



16.4 
10. S 

12.9 
9.4 
12.6 
12.7 
12.6 
12.0 
12.2 
11.6 
11.6 
11.7 
11.2 
io n 



12.5 



16.3 
10. & 

12.9 
10.3 

11.2 

8.9 
12.8 
13.0 
12.6 
12.1 
12.2 
11.9 
12.0 
11.6 
11.1 
12.1 



12.6 



March 
1971 



i2.i 



16.1 
10.3 

12.8 

10.0 

12.6 

12.7 

12.6 

11.9 

12.2 

11.4 

(•) 

(•) 

11.1 

11.9 



13.4 



16.6 
10.2 

12.6 

n.4 

12.6 
12.4 
12.6 
U.3 
12 3 
11.1 
11.1 
12.2 
11.9 
12.0 
9.6 
12.1 



14.9 
16 4 

12.9 
9.8 

10.6 

8 8 
12.7 
12 9 
12.6 
12.0 
12.2 
11.7 
(•) 
(•) 
11.0 
12.0 



12.6 



16.6 
16.2 

12.0 
11.1 
12.6 
12.4 
12.6 
tt.l 
12.2 
10.9 
(0 
(*) 
11.8 
ll.S 
9.6 
12.1 



March 
1970 



14.9 
10.3 

12.7 
9.3 
12.6 
12.0 
12.6 
11.6 
12.1 
11.3 

10.6 
11.7 



12.4 



14.6 
10.4 

12.8 
9.1 

9.3 

8.9 
12.7 
12.8 
12.6 
11.8 
12.1 
11.6 
(*) 
(*) 
10.6 
12.0 



March 
1969 



12.4 



14.9 
16.3 

12.7 
9.3 
12.6 
12.6 
12.6 
11.4 
12.1 
11.1 

(•) 

10.0 

11.3 



12.3 



15.6 
10.2 

12.6 
10.3 
12.6 
12.4 
!2.6 
11.1 
12.1 
11.0 
(*) 
(•) 
11.2 
11.6 
9.1 
12.0 



14.6 
16.4 

12.8 
9.0 

9.8 

8.4 

12.7 

12.8 

12.0 

11.6 

12.1 

11.3 

(*) 

(*) 

10.0 

11.7 



March 
1968 



12.3 



14.8 
10.3 

12.7 
9.1 
12.0 
12.6 
12.6 
11.2 
12.0 
11.0 

9.8 

n.i 



12.3 



15.6 
16.2 

12.6 
11.3 
12.6 
12.3 
12.6 
10.9 
12.2 
10.7 
(*) 
(*) 
10.9 
11.2 
8.9 
11.9 



14.6 
10.4 

12.8 
8.9 

9.7 

8.3 
12.0 
12.8 
12.0 
11.3 
12.0 
11.1 
(*) 
(*) 

9.8 
11.6 



16.6 
10.2 

12.6 
10.8 
12.6 
12.3 
12.6 
10.7 
12.1 
10.6 
(*) 
(0 
10.7 
10.0 
8.8 
11 6 



March 
1966 



12.3 



14.0 
10.3 

12.0 
8.8 
12.6 
12.6 
12.5 
11.0 
11.9 
10.7 
(•) 
(•) 
9.6 
10.9 



14.3 
10.4 

12.7 
8.7 

89 

7.9 
12.0 
12 7 
12.6 
11.1 
11.8 
10.9 

9.4 
11.3 



12.3 



16.3 
16.2 

12.6 
10.2 
12.6 
12.2 
12 6 
10.5 
12.1 
10.4 
(*) 
(*) 
(•) 
10.7 
8.9 
11.6 



March 
1964 



14.0 
10.2 

12.6 
8.7 
12.6 
12.6 
12.6 
10.7 
11.6 
10.6 
(•) 
(•) 
9.3 
10.6 



12.1 



13.6 
16.2 

12.6 
8.7 

8.8 

8.2 
12.6 
12,7 
12.6 
10.8 
11.6 
10,7 
(*) 
(•) 

9.3 
10.6 



12,3 



16.0 
16.1 

12,4 
9.0 
12.6 
12.2 
12.6 
10.1 
11.2 
10.0 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
10.4 
8,8 
11.2 



March 
1962 



13.9 
16.2 

12.6 
8.7 
12.6 
12.6 
12.6 
10.4 
11.2 
10.1 
(•) 
(•) 
8.9 
10.2 



12.1 



13,6 
16.4 

12.6 
8.7 

8,8 

8,3 
12 6 
12,7 
12,6 
10 4 
11,2 
10.2 
(•) 
(•) 

8,9 
10,3 



March 



13.6 
10.2 

12.4 
8.6 
12 6 
12.4 
12.6 
10.0 
11.0 
9.9 
(•) 
(•) 
8.6 



11.7 



14,7 
16.1 

12,4 
8.9 
12.6 
12.1 
12.6 
10,0 
9,2 
9.9 
(•) 
{•) 
10 0 
10.2 
8.7 
11,1 



13.2 
16.4 

12.4 
8.0 

8.7 

7.7 
12.6 
12,6 
12 6 
la 1 
11.0 
10.0 
(*) 
(•) 

8,6 
10.1 



March 
1967 



11.7 



October October 



1962 



14.0 
16.9 

12,2 
8.7 
12.4 
12.2 
12.6 
9,8 
11.2 
9.7 

(•) 

9.6 
8.4 
10.6 



13,2 
16+ 

12.4 
8.6 

12.4 

12.4 

12.6 
9.7 

10.6 
9.6 

(*) 

(•) 
8.6 
9.0 



12.9 
10+ 

12.4 
8,4 

8.6 

7.4 
12.6 
13,6 
12,4 

9,7 
10.6 

9,6 
(•) 
(•) 

8.6 
(*) 



10.9 



14.4 

1C+ 

12.3 

(•) 

12,4 

12,0 

1Z6 

(•) 

11.3 
9.3 

(•) 

(•) 

(») 
9.0 
8.3 

10,3 



13.9 
16+ 

12.3 
8.3 
12.4 
12. t 
12.6 
9.3 
10.1 
9.1 

8.3 
8.8 



10.4 



1948* 



10.^ 



12.8 
10+ 

12.2 
8.4 

8.6 

7.2 
12.4 
12.6 
12.4 

9,1 
10.1 

9,0 

8.3 
(•) 



12.0 



14.0 
10+ 

12.2 
8.0 

12.4 

12.1 

12.6 
9.4 

11.6 
9.3 

(0 

(•) 
8.6 
8.8 
8.1 
9.7 



13.8 
16+ 

13.3 
8.0 
13.4 



8 



9.0 
9.7 
9.1 

8.0 
8.7 



10.3 



12.6 
16+ 

13.3 
8.3 

8.3 

7.8 
12.4 

(•) 

(•) 
9.0 
9.7 

8.0 
9.0 



11.7 



18.7 
16.9 

12.1 
7.4 
13.4 

(•) 

(•) 
9.1 
10.4 
9.0 

(•) 

(•) 

8,6 
(0 
(•) 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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T«bl« B~12/M«ciian Y«ars of School Completed by the Employed Civilian Labor Force, by Sex, OccupaHon 
Group, and Color, Selected Dotef, 1948-74^ — Continued 



8«z, occupation (roup, »nd 
color 



waxTi* 
Boiktmi 
All occupation groups.. 



Professional and managerial... 

Profasslonal and tKhnlcal... 

Uanagarsand administrators 

Farmers and farm laborers 

BalM and clarlcal workers..... 

Bales workers....... 

Clerical worken -.. 

Bloe^Uar workers 

Serrtce workers. ........... 



All oecui>atlon groups.. 



Professional and managerial... 

Professional and technical... 
. Managersand administrators 
Fanners and farm laborers. . . . 

Fanners and farm managers 

Farm laborers and 8urcr7::ors 
Sales and clerical workers. . 

Bales workers 

Clerical workers 

Biue-coUar workers 

Craft and kindred 

OMratlres 

Eicept transport 

Transport equipment.. 

Nonfarm laborers..;. 

Berrice workers . . . . ... . . .> 

Female 

All occupation groups 



Professional and managerial... 

Professional and technical... 

Managers and administrators 
Farmers and farm laborers. . 
Bales and clerical workers..... 

Bales workers 

Clerical work t'? . 

Blue-collar workers > ..... . 

Service workers 

Prtvftte household workers. . 

Other service workers.... 



Neoro and Other Racks 
Both uze% 
All occupation groups...;... ..... 

Professional and'm&nagerlnl. 
Farmers and'farm laborers. . . . 
Bales and clericjU workers. . 

Blue-collar workers 

Service workers... 

AM occupation groups. ...... 



Professional and managerial... 

Professional and technical... 

Managersand administrators 

Farmers and farm laborers 

Bales and clerical wcrhcr: 

Blue-collar workers 

Craft and kindred 

Operatives ..... , 

Kxcept transport... 

Transport equipment 

Nonfarm laborers. 

Service workers..... 

FtmaU 

AH occupation groups .: 

Professional and managerial... 

Farmers and farm laborers 

Sales and clerical v^orkers 

Blue-collar workers 

Service workers 

Private household workers.. 

Other service workers 



March 
1974 



12.5 



15.7 
16.6 

ia.0 

11.4 
12.6 
IZ7 
12.6 
12.1 
12.1 



12.5 



15.6 
1R7 
13.3 
11.2 
12.0 
10.1 
12.8 
13.0 
12.7 
12.2 
12.3 
12.1 
12.1 
12.1 
11.6 
12.2 



12.5 



15.9 
16.5 
12.7 
12.1 
12.6 
12.4 
12.6 
11.8 
12.1 

n.o 

12.2 



12.2 



16.2 
6.9 
12.7 
11.6 

n.o 



12 1 



16.2 
16.7 
12.9 
6 7 
12.7 
11.4 
12.1 
11.'6 
11.9 
11.1 
10.1 
11.1 



12.3 



March 
1971 



16 3 
(») 
12.7 
12.0 
10.9 
9.1 
11.8 



12.6 



15.5 
16.6 
12.9 
11.1 
*1Z6 
12.7 
1Z6 
IZl 
IZl 



12.5 



15.4 
16.7 
13.0 
10.9 
11.9 
9.9 
12.8 
13.0 
12.7 
12.1 
12.2 
IZO 
12.0 
12.0 
11.8 
12.1 



12.6 



15.8 
16.5 
12.7 
11.6 
12.6 
12.4 
12.6 
11.6 
12.1 
10.7 
12.2 



12.1 



16.2 
6.7 
12.6 
11.2 
11.0 



12.0 



16 2 
16.6 
13.8 
7.2 

12 e 

11 0 
12.0 
11.2 
11.6 
10.7 
9.9 
11.1 



12.3 



March 
1972 » 



1Z6 



15.4 
16.2 
1Z9 
10.8 
1Z6 
1Z7 
12.6 
IZl 
IZO 



1Z5 



15.3 
16.6 
13.0 
10.7 
11.3 
9.9 
1Z8 
13.0 
1Z6 
IZl 
1Z2 
11.9 
11.9 
11.8 
11 2 
12.1 



1Z5 



16.3 
16.4 
1Z6 
11.3 
12.5 
12.4 
1216 
11.2 
12.0 
10.4 
IZS 



12.0 



16.0 
6.2 
12.5 
10.fi 
10 7 



11.6 



16 0 
16.7 
12.8 

6.7 
12.6 
10.7 
11.2 
11.1 
ll.S 
10.7 

9.7 
11.0 



12.2 



March 
1972 



16.3 

12.6 
11.7 
10 9 
9.3 
11.9 



16.0 
(») 
12.6 
11.6 
11.4 
8.9 
11.4 



1Z5 



15.4 
16.2 
12.9 
11.0 
1Z6 
1Z8 
12.6 
IZl 
IZl 



1Z5 



15.3 
16.7 
13.0 
10. ft 
11.4 
9.5 
1Z8 
13.0 
IZ7 
IZl 
12.2 
12.0 
IZO 
11.8 
11.7 
1Z2 



1Z5 



15.6 
16l4 
1Z6 
11.7 
12.6 
12.4 
1Z6 
11.3 
12.1 
IU.4 
12.2 



12.0 



16 0 
6.2 
12.6 
10.9 
10.7 



11.7 



16.0 
16.7 
12.8 
6.6 

12.6 

;o.7 

11.2 
11.1 
> 11.4 
10.7 
. 9.7 
11.1 



12.2 



16.0 
(•)■ 
12l6 
11.7 
10.6 
8.9 
11.4 



March 

1971 



1Z5 



15.0 
16.5 
12.8 
10.6 
1Z6 
IZ7 
12.6 
IZO 
IZl 



1Z5 



14.9 
16l6 
1Z9 
10.4 
10.9 
9.4 
1Z7 
1Z9 
1Z6 
IZl 
1Z2 
U.9 

(•) 

(•) 
11.6 
IZl 



1Z5 



16l6 
1&4 
1Z6 
11.4 
1Z6 
1Z4 
1Z6 
11.0 
IZl 
10.4 
IZl 



IZO 



March 

1970 



15.9 
6.4 
12.6 
10.8 
10.5 



11.4 



16.4 
Ifl 6 
12.5 
60 
12.6 
10 6 
11.3 
It.O 

(•) 

(•) 
9 6 
10.7 



12.2 



16 1 
(•) 
12.6 
11.7 
10 I 
8.8 
11.4 



1Z4 



14.9 
l«+ 
lZ-8 
9.6 
1Z6 
1Z6 
12.6 
11.8 
IZO 



12.4 



14.0 
16.5 
1Z8 
9.4 
9.6 
9.3 
IZ7 
1Z8 
1Z6 
IZO 
IZl 
11.6 

(•) 

(•) 
11.0 
12.1 



1Z5 



15.4 
16.4 

12.0 
10.4 
1Z6 
1Z4 
1?.6 
11.0 
12.0 
9.9 
IZl 



11.7. 



15.8 
6.1 
12.6 
10.6 
10.3 



11.1 



14.6 

lu. u 
12 4 
6.6 
I? 

ioi2 

10.6 
10.6 

(•) 

(•) 

9.2 
10.5 



12.1 



March 
1969 



16.3 
(») 
12.6 
11.6 
10.2 
8.7 
11.2 



12.4 



14.8 

16.2 
1Z7 
9.8 
12.6 
1Z6 
12.6 
11.6 
IZO 



1Z4 



14.6 
16.5 
1Z8 
9.4 
10.0 
8.7 
1Z7 
1Z8 
1Z6 
11.8 
IZl 
11.4 

(•) 

(•) 
10.5 
IZO 



1Z4 



15.4 
16.4 
1Z5 
11.4 
1Z6 
12.3 
12.6 
10.8 
11.9 
9.8 
12.0 



11.8 



16 7 
6.7 
12 6 
10.4 
9.8 



10 8 



16.0 
16.6 
12.4 
6.3 
12.6 
10.2 
11.0 

. 10.6 

(•) 

(•) 
8.8 
10.2 



n.9 



March 
196S 



1Z4 



.14.7 
16+ 
IZ7 
9.7 
VLt 
12.6 
12. C 
11.4 
1Z8 



IZ4 



16 2 
(•) 

12.6 

11.2 
9.7 
8.4 

10.9 



14.5 
16.5 
IZ 8 
9.4 
10.0 
8.6 
1Z6 
1Z8 
1Z6 
11.6 
12.0 
11.3 

(•) 

(•) 
10.1 
12.0 



1Z4 



16.4 
16.4 
1Z6 
11.2 
1Z6 
12.3 
1Z6 
10.7 
11.4 
9.6 
11.8 



11.1 



16.1 
6 6 
1Z6 
10.2 
9.8 



10.7 



16.4 
16.6 
12.3 
6.1 
12.6 
10.0 
10.6 
10.4 
(•) 

8 9 
10.3 



11.8 



16 6 

(•) 
12.6 
11.2 
9.6 
8.4 
11.0 



March 
1966 



1Z3 



14.5 
16.3 
1Z7 
9.0 
12.5 
1Z5 
12.5 
11.1 
11.4 



1Z3 



14.3 
16.4 
1Z7 
8.9 
8.9 
8.6 
1Z6 
1Z7 
116 
11.3 
11.9 
11.1 

10.0 
11.0 



1Z4 



March 
1964 



1Z3 



14.0 
16.1 
12.6 
8.9 
1Z6 
1Z6 
12.6 
10.8 
11.0 



1Z2 



15.1 
16.2 
12.4 
10.8 
12.6 
12.2 
12.6 
10.6 
11.2 
9.4 
11.7 



10.6 



16.1 
6.9 

12.6 
9.6 
9.7 



10.0 



15.7 
16 6 
12.1 

6 6 
12.6 

9.4 
10.2 

9.9 
(•) 
(•) 

8.6 
10.2 



11.2 



16 3 
(•) 

12.6 

10.9 
9.6 
8.6 

10.8 



13.6 
16.4 
1Z6 
8.8, 
8.9 
8 S 
1Z6 
12.7 
12.6 
11.0 
11.6 
10.8 
(•) 
(•) 
9.8 
11.2 



1Z3 



16.0 
16.2 
12.4 

9.4 
12.6 
1Z2 
12. S 
10.0 
10.9 

9.1 
11.8 



10.1 



16.4 
6.1 

12.6 
9.6 
9.3 



9.7 



March 
1962 



1Z2 



18.9 
16.2 
1Z6 
8.8 
1Z6 
1Z6 
12.6 
10.6 
10.7 



IZl 



13.6 
16.4 
12.6 
8.8 
8.8 
8.7 
1Z6 
1Z7 
1Z6 
10.7 
11.8 
10.4 
(•) 
(•) 

9.4 
10.7 



12.8 



14.6 
16.0 
12.4 

9.8 
12.6 
12.1 
12.6 

9.9 
10,7 

8.9 
11.8 



9.6 



14.7 
5.9 

12.4 
8.8 
9.2 



9.0 



16.4 
16.6 
11.0 
6.9 
12.3 
9.4 
10.6 
10.0 

(•) 

(•) 

8.3 
8.9 



10.8 



15.6 
(•) 

12.6 

10.7 
b.6 
8.6 

10.8 



1Z8 
16.2 
10.7 
6.6 
12.4 
8.6 
8.9 
8.9 

(•) 
(•) 

8.1 
9.4 



10.6 



16 2 

12.5 
10.0 
9.2 
8.3 
10.7 



» Data for March 1965 and 1iM7 were published In the lS(7t Manpoxcer Report 

• Data relate to persons 16 years and over headnote) 

• Data for HM8 do not include l>ersons 65 years and over 

• NotavMlable, 

» For years prior to 1959. median not shown where baw is less than I'C.OOO 
for 1959-68, median not shoun where base Is less than 100.000. and for 1960 
forward, median not shown wliere base is loss than 75,000. 



• Data by color not available prior to 1959. 

Note- The comparability of the data beginning 1971 is not affected by the 
changes in the occupational classincatlori system for the 1970 Census of 
Population that were Introduced into the Current Population Surrey in 
1971. For further explanation, see the Note on Historic Comparability of 
Labor Force StatlsUcc at the beginning of the Statistical Appendix. 
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Table Persons With Two Jobs or Moro, by Industry and Class of Worker of Primary and Secondory 

Job, Selected Dates, 1956-74' 



Status of job and date 



PRIUAUT Job 



July 195fl 

July 1W7 

July 1958 

Dec«mb<;r 1959. 
Decemb«r 19«0. 

May 1962 

May ld«3 

May 1964 

May 1965 

May 1966 

May 1969 

May 1970....... 

May 1971 

May 1972 

May 1973 

May 1974 



July 1956 

July 1957 ... . 

July 1958 

D ecem ber 1 959. 

December i960 -- 

May 1962 ..>..»...... 

May 1963 .>....>.-.... 

May 1964 

May 1965........^ 

May 1966 

May 1969... 

May 1970... 

May 197 1 ...^ . . 

May 1972 

May 1973 

May 1974 ^. ......... 



Secondary Job 



July 1956 

July 1957 

July 1958... 

Deceml)cr 1959.. 
December I960., 

May 1962 

May 1963... 

May 1964 

May 1965 

May 1966 

May 1969 

May 1970........ 

May 1971 

May 1972 

May 1973 

May 1974 



Total 
with two 
jobs or 
more 



AiTlculture 



3,653 
3,570 
3,099 
2,966 
8,012 
3,342 
8,921 
8,726 
3,756 
3,636 
4,006 
4,048 
4.035 
8,770 
4,262 
3,889 



3,653 
3,570 
3,099 
2,966 
3,012 
3,342 
3,921 
3.726 
3,756 
3,636 
4,008 
4,048 
4,035 
3, 770 
4,262 
3,889 



Total 



Wage and 
falary 
workers 



Self- 
employed 
workers 



Unpold 
family 
workers 



Nonagri cultural Industries 





Wage and 


Self- 


Unpaid 


Total 


salary 


employed 


family 




workers 


workers 


workers 



Number employed (thousand*) 



866 


295 


402 


169 


2,787 


2.569 


200 


IS 


858 


285 


385 


188 


2,712 


2,447 


237 


28 


629 


264 


264 


101 


2,470 


2,257 


198 


15 


321 


104 


199 


18 


2, 645 


2,451 


182 


12 


332 


97 


208 


27 


2,680 


2,489 


184 


7 


364 


102 


210 


52 


2,978 


2,764 


194 


20 


386 


146 


195 


45 


3,535 


8,361 


169 


5 


405 


139 


230 


36 


3,321 


3,135 


.175 


11 


416 


' 133 


218 


65 


8,340 


8,131 


200 


9 


335 


88 


200 


47 


8,301 


3, 110 


177 


14 


278 


75 


167 


31 


3,735 


3,568 


162 


5 


276 


89 


154 


33 


2, 772 


8,570 


194 


8 


217 


65 


129 


23 


3, 818 


3,641 


167 


10 


221 


54 


134 


33 


3 M9 


3,348 


191 


10 


223 


81 


123 


19 


4,039 


3,863 


158 


10 


218 




inrr 


27 


3.671 


3,486 


180 


5 



Percent of total employed 



5.5 


11.2 


13.4 


10.9 


9.4 


5.3 


11.0 


12.1 


ia7 


10.0 


4.8 


9.3 


13.2 


8.1 


6.9 


4.5 


6.7 


7,7 


7.2 


2.5 


4.6 


6.7 


6.7 


7.6 


3.6 


4.9 


6.7 


6.2 


7.5 


5.2 


5.7 


7.5 


8.8 


7.5 


4.8 


5.2 


&1 


&8 


9.3 


3.7 


5.2 


&1 


8.4 


8.6 


6.5 


4.9 


7.8 


6 6 


8.9 


6.6 


5.2 


7.0 


5.8 


8.5 


4.8 


5.2 


7.4 


7.4 


8.0 


5.5 


5.1 


6.0 


5.2 


7. J 


4.2 


4.6 


6.3 


4.5 


7.6 


5.9 


5.1 


6.4 


6.5 


6.9 


4.3 


4.5 


6.0 


6.2 


6.0 


5.8 



4.7 
4.6 
4.2 
4.3 
4.4 
4.7 
5.5 
5.0 
5.0 
4.8 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 
4.6 
5.0 
4.5 



4.9 
4.7 
4.4 
4.6 
4.6 
5.0 
5.9 
5.3 
5 2 
0.0 
5.3 
5.2 
5.3 
4.7 
5.2 
4.6 



Number employed (thousands) 



1,111 


4S5 


626 


1,035 


506 


529 


850 


362 


488 


m 


130 


519 


587 


135 


452 


m 


176 


469 


825 


188 


637 


801 


185 


616 


786 


167 


619 


721 


139 


582 


723 


121 


602 


733 


122 


616 


700 


96 


604 


670 


108 


562 


833 


115 


718 


697 


106 


591 



2,542 


2,202 


2,535 


2,187 


2,249. 


1,905 


2,317 


1,907 


2, 425 


2,025 


2, 697 


2, 176 


3,096 


2,481 


2,925 


2,367 


2,970 


2,389 


2,915 


2,335 


3,285 


2,698 


3,310 


2; 743 


3,335 


2,607 


3, ibo 


2,424 


Z, 429 


2.731 


3,192 


2,500 



3.3 
3.7 
3.1 
2.8 
2.8 
3.0 
2.7 
2.7 
3.0 
2.8 
3.1 
3.7 
3.1 
3.5 
2.8 
3.1 




> Surveys on <Uiai joblioldcrs v ere not conducted in 1961, !i)67, bikI 1^68. 



NofK Terstjns hoso o»l> extra jdb Is as an unuaid faniily worker nrc noi 
counted as dual iob''"'-''*'^' 



ERIC 
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Table 6-14. Persons Wirti Work Experience During the Year, by Extent of Employment and by Sex, 

1950-73 

(Persons U yt^rs and over for 1t^5O-06, 16 years and over for 1966 forward) 



Sex and >ear 



Both Skxis 



1050 .. 
1051. 
10S2 . 
1W3 
IW4.. 

1057... 
1058 . 

1M9.-- 
IMO . 

1962 
1963 . 
1964 

1965 . 

1966 . 
1966' 
1967. 
1968,.. 
1969... 

1971. 1 
1972... 
1973... 



Number who worked during year (thousands) » 



Maii 



1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955. -- 

1956. ... 

1957 .... 

1958 .... 

1959 ... . 

1960 . 

1961 .... 
1962 

1963 .. , 

1964 ... 

1965 ... 

1966 . .. 

1966 » . - - 

1967 .. 
1968.... 

19«9 

1970 ... 

1071 

1972 

1973 



Female 

1950 . . . 
1<>51 ... 

19M 

1053 

J954 

1955 

1956 .... 
1057 

1958 

1959 . . ... 
1060 . . ... 
1961 . 

1062 

1063 . ... 

1964 

1065 

1966 

1966 » . 

1987 

1968...... . 

1969 

1070..-. . 

1971 . 

1972.— - . 
1973 



Tola! 



KuU Unit « 



Total 



68.876 
69.962 
70.512 
''0.(S2 
7I.?.»7 
75.353 
75,852 
77.664 
77.117 
78.162 
80,618 
60.287^ 
82.057 
83.227 
85.124 
86.186 
88.553 
86.266 
88.170 
90L230 
92.477 
9?.6:>3 
95.027 
96,072 
100.203 



45,526 
45.364 
45.704 
46. 146 
46.318 
47.624 
47.«?04 
48.700 
48.380 
48.073 
50.033 
49.854 
50.630 
51.039 
51.078 
62.41<J 
53. 108 
51.708 
."^2.302 
53.312 
54.390 
54.010 
66.013 
57.054 
58.370 



23.350 
24.5o« 
24.808 
24.536 
25. 470 
27.720 
27.<H8 
28.955 
.^736 
2.^ IM 
30.685 
30. 43% 
31.418 
32.188 
33.146 
33.767 
35, 444 
34,5.^8 
35.787 
36.018 
38.087 
38.704 
39.014 
39.918 
41.833 



50 to 27 to 

52 .49 
weeks weeks 



58. 181 
59. 544 
60.294 
60.532 
60.059 
62.581 
62.437 
62.874 
61.676 
63.004 
64, 153 
64.218 
65.327 
66.157 
67. »i2.^ 
68.697 
70.449 
70.140 
71.900 
73.206 
74.153 
73.343 
76. 413 
77.626 
79.400 



41.042 
41.338 
41.816 
42.059 
41.404 
42.814 
42. 704 
42.886 
42.052 
42.997 
43, 476 
43. 4f' 
43.987 
44.204 
45.313 
45.552 
46.127 
4.^900 
46.f>58 
47.313 
47. 750 
48. 0*^2 
48.853 
50.022 
51.017 



17.139 
18.206 
18.478 
18. 473 
18.655 
10.767 
19. 733 
19.988 
19. 623 
20.007 
20. 677 
20. 751 
21.340 
21.873 
22. 512 
23.145 
24.321 
24.231 
2.'i.2.M 
25.953 
^0. 403 
26.261 
26.560 
27.604 
28.473 



38.375 
40.142 
40.486 
41.601 
40.080 
42.624 
42. 778 
42.818 
41.329 
42.030 
43.265 
43.006 
44.079 
4.S. 449 
46. 84C 
48.3^2 
50.081 
50,049 
51. 705 
52:285 
52.796 
52,033 
53.317 
55.379 
57.209 



29. 783 
30.894 
30.878 
31.902 
39.3S9 
32. 127 
32.342 
32.080 
30. 727 
31,502 
31.966 
31.769 
32.513 
33. .187 
34.428 
35.30« 
36.222 
36.191 
3^ 621 
37.014 
37.160 
36. 205 
37.000 
38.398 
39. 692 



8. 502 
9.248 
9.608 
9.690 
9.691 
10.497 
10.436 
10.729 
ia602 
10.528 
11.290 
11.237 
11.566 
11,862 
12.418 
13.092 
13.859 
13.858 
15. 084 
15.271 
15.636 
15.738 
16.311 
16.081 
17.617 



Tart time 



11.795 
12.018 
12.374 
12.003 
12,025 
11.952 
ll.?Jl 
11.081 
11.546 
12.515 
12. 132 
12.042 
12.102 
11.565 
11.091 
11.171 
iaG54 
10.647 
10. 702 
11.115 
11.381 
12.123 
11.634 
11.591 
11.763 



7.624 
7.518 
7.922 
7. 317 
7.567 
7.356 
7. 218 
7. 350 
7.233 
7. 830 
7.653 
7.434 
7.185 
6.6.S*) 
6.723 
6.306 
5.808 
5.802 
6. 051 
6.111 
6.383 
7. 157 

« <m 

6.752 
6.662 



4. 171 
.4..MK) 
4. 452 
4.686 
4.4,^8 
4.5% 
4.573 
4. 631 
4.313 
4.685 
4.479 
4.608 
4.917 
4.879 
4.968 
4. cC5 
4.846 
4. 845 
4.651 
5.004 
4.998 
4,<366 
4.729 
4.839 
5. 101 



Percent distribution 



Ful» time ' 



Port time 













Total 


















1 to 




50 10 


27 to 


1 10 






50 to 


27 to 


I 10 




50 to 


27 10 


1 to 


26 


Total 


52 


VJ 


Oft 




Total 


\>» 






1 otal 




49 




weeks 




weeks 


weeks 


weeks 







weeks 


N^ecks 


weeks 




week s 


weeks 


weeks 






o. 013 


10. 695 


3. 322 


— — 
2. 214 


5. 162 


100. 0 


84. 5 


-55. 7 


17. 1 


11. c 


15. 5 


4. 8 


3. 2 


7. 0 


7. 384 


10. 418 


3. 144 


2. 240 


5,034 


100.0 


85. 1 


57 4 


17. 2 


10.6 


14 0 


4. 5 


3. 2 


7. 2 


7. 434 


10. 21b 


3, 092 


2.294 


4,832 1 


100.0 


85. 5 


57. 4 


17 5 


10, 5 


14. 5 


4.4 


3. 3 


0. V 


6.928 


10. 150 


3.270 


2. 333 


4. 547 


100.0 


85. 6 


58. 0 


1^.0 


9. 8 


14. 4 


4.6 


3. 3 


6.4 


7, 9.54 


11. iOO 


3. 701 


2. 663 


5, 374 


100.0 


83. 7 


do. 0 


16. 7 


11.1 


16.3 


5. 2 


3. 7 


7. 5 


8.005 


12. 772 


4. 773 


2. 573 


5.426 


100. 0 


83. 1 


00. 0 


15. 9 


10. 6 


16. 9 


6. 3 


3. 4 


y 0 


7.868 


13,415 


4.760 


2.603 


5.062 


100.0 


82.3 


56.4 


1.^.5 


10.4 


17.7 


6.3 


3.6 


7.9 


8. 075 


14.?J0 


4.98') 


2.872 


6,920 


100.0 


81 0 


55.1 


1,^4 


10.4 


19.0 


6.4 


3.7 


8.9 


8,799 


15.441 


5.402 


3.025 


7.014 


10a 0 


so.o 


53 6 


15.0 


11.4 


20.0 


7.0 


3.9 


9.1 


8.459 


15.158 


5.173 


3.104 


6.881 


10a 0 


80.6 


53.8 


16.0 


10.3 


19.4 


6.6 


4.0 


8.8 


8. 756 


16. 465 


5.307 


3.200 


7.86S 


10a 0 


79. 6 


53. 7 


15. 0 


10. 9 


20. 4 


6. 6 


4. 1 


9.8 


9. 170 


16.060 


5, 191 


3.068 


7.810 ' 


100.0 


80.0 


53. 6 


15. 0 


11. 4 


20. 0 


6. 5 




9. 7 


9. 146 


1 6. 730 


5. 130 


3,368 


8. 232 


100.0 


79. 6 


53. 7 


14. 7 


11 1 


20. 4 


6. 3 


4. 1 


10. 0 


9, 153 


17. 060 


5. 220 


3.353 


8,478 


100.0 


79. 5 


54. 6 


13.9 


11.0 


20. 5 


6. 3 


4.0 


10.2 


9.288 


17,299 


5. 268 


3, 374 


8,657 


100.0 


79.6 


55. 0 


13. 7 


10.9 


20. 3 


6. 2 


4.0 


10 2 


9.134 


17. 489 


5,418 


3,268 


8.803 


100.0 


79. 7 


56. 1 


13. 0 


10. 6 


20. 3 


6. 3 


3. 8 


10. 2 


9. 714 


18. 104 


4,854 


3. .587 


8.663 


100. 0 


79. 6 


56. 6 


12. 0 


11.0 


20. 4 


6. 6 


4. 0 


9.8 


9.444 


16. 126 


5.407 


3.380 


7. 339 


100.0 


81. 3 


58.0 


12. 3 


10.9 


18. 7 


6. 3 


3. 9 


8. 5 


9. 502 


16. 270 


5. 641 


3. 430 


7,199 


100.0 


81. 5 


58. 6 


12. \ 


10. 8 


18.5 


6. 4 


3 9 


Q 0 
0. z 


9. 866 


16. 964 


5. 769 


3.720 


7. 475 


100 0 


St. 


57. 9 


12. 3 


10. 9 


18. 8 


6. 4 


^ ] 


8.3 


9.976 


18. 324 


6. 282 


4. 112 


7. 930 


100 0 


80 2 


67 1 


12. 3 


10 8 


19 8 


6 8 


4 4 


8. 6 


10. 187 


19. 280 


6, 309 


4,353 


8,618 


100, 0 


79.4 


55. 6 


12.9 


10. 9 


20, 6 


6. 7 


4. 6 


9.2 


10. 462 


19. 614 


6.799 


4. 429 


8. 386 


103 0 


79 4 


56 1 


12.2 


11 0 


20 6 


7. 2 


4 7 


8.8 


10.656 


19. 346 


6. 519 


4.293 


8,534 


100.0 


80 0 


57. 1 


12. 0 


11 0 


20. 0 


6. 7 


4 5 


ft Q 


10,518 


20.713 


6. 972 


4.783 


8,958 


100.0 


7*.f. 3 


57. 1 


11.8 


10. 5 


20.7 


7. 0 


4. 7 


Q A 

0.0 


3.636 


4.484 


1.406 


1.004 


2.074 


100.0 


90.2 


65. 4 


Id. / 


8. 0 


9. 8 


3. 1 


2 ^ 


4. 0 


2. 026 


4.026 


1.310 


918 


1.798 


100.0 


91. 1 


68. 1 


16.6 


6.4 


8. 9 


2. 9 


2. 0 


4. 0 


3.016 


3.888 


1. 178 


896 


1.814 


100.0 


91. 5 


67. 6 


17. 3 


6.6 


8. 5 


2. 6 


2. 9 


4. 0 


2. 840 


4.087 


1.341 


1.055 


1.691 


100.0 


91. 1 


60. 1 


15. 9 


6. 2 


8. 9 


2.9 


2. 3 


3. 7 


3, 448 


4.914 


1,552 


1.227 


2. 135 


100, 0 


89.4 


65.6 


16. 3 


7 4 


10. 6 


3.4 


2. 6 


4. 6 


3,331 


4,810 


1.930 


1.066 


1.814 


100 0 


89. 9 


67. 5 


15.5 


7.0 


10. 1 


4. 1 


2. 2 


3.8 


3.144 


5.200 


1.920 


1,074 


2.206 


10a 0 


80.1 


67.5 


15.1 


6.6 


10.9 


4.0 


2.2 


4.6 


3 447 


5. 823 


2.13^ 


1.115 


2.573 


100.0 


88.0 


65.9 


15.1 


7.1 


12.0 


4.4 


2.3 


5.3 


4.091 


6.328 


2. 348 


1,259 


2,721 


100.0 


86 0 


63 5 


1.^0 


» 5 


13.1 


4.9 


2.6 


5.6 


3.665 


5. 976 


2. 211 


1.224 


2.541 


100.0 


87.8 


64.3 


16.0 


r.5 


12 -J 


4.5 


2.5 


5.2 


3. 857 


6.557 


2. 247 


1.^267 


3. 043 


100 0 


86,0 


63.9 


15.3 


7.7 


13. i 


4.5 


2. 5 


6, 1 


4. 204 


6.387 


2. 240 


1.163 


2. '>84 


100.0 


87.2 


63. 7 


14.9 


8. 6 


12. 8 


4.5 


2.3 


6. 0 


4.289 


6.652 


2. 114 


1.305 


3.233 


100,0 


86. 9 


64. 2 


14.2 


8. 5 


13. 1 


4.2 


2 6 


6. 4 


4.021 


6. 745 


2.008 


1,274 


3.373 


100.0 


86. 8 


65. 8 


13. 1 


7. 9 


13.2 


4. 1 


2. 5 


6. 6 


4.162 


6.665 


2. 164 


1.220 


3.281 


100.0 


87. 1 


66. '2 


12.9 


8.0 


12.8 


4.2 


2. 3 


6. 3 


3. 946 


6.867 


2. 326 


1. 197 


3.344 


100 0 


86.9 


67. 3 


12.0 


7.6 


13. 1 


4.4 


2.3 


6. 4 


4,098 


6. 081 


2. 418 


1.261 


3.302 


100.0 


86.9 


68.2 


10.0 


7. 7 


13. 1 


4.6 


2. 4 


6. 2 


3,916 


5.799 


2.091 


1.162 


2.546 


100.0 


88.8 


70.0 


11 2 


7. 6 


•}• 2 


4.0 


2.2 


4. 9 


3. 986 


5.734 


2.0Q6 


1.202 


2. 436 


100 0 


89. 1 


69. 9 


11. 5 


7. 6 


10.9 


4. 0 


z. 0 


4. 6 


4.188 


5.999 


2.237 


1.227 


2. 535 


10a 0 


88. 7 


69. 4 


11.5 


7. 9 


11.3 


4.2 


2. 3 


4.8 


4.207 


6. 640 


2,366 


1.440 




100 0 


87 8 


68. 3 


li 7 


7 7 


12 2 


4 4 


2. 7 


5 2 


4.630 


6,837 


2. 436 


1.440 


2.952 


100.0 


87. 6 


66. 1 


13. 1 


8 4 


12. 4 


4 4 


i. 0 


5 3 


4. 012 


7. J60 


2. 525 


1.565 


3.0/u 


lOO 0 


87 2 


66. 1 


12.3 


8 8 


12 8 


4 5 


2. 8 


5 f 


4.872 


7.032 


2. 38.1 


1,513 


3.131 


100.0 


87.7 


67. 3 


11.8 


8. 6 


12. 3 


4. 2 


0 7 
Z. i 


9. f 


4,663 


7.353 


2,512 


1.614 


3.227 


100.0 


87.4 


68.0 


11.4 


7.9 


12.6 


4.3 


2. 8 




4. 377 


6. 211 


1.916 


1.210 


3.088 


100.0 


73.4 


36.8 


17.9 


18. 7 


26.6 


8.2 


*■ ' 


10. 4 


4,458 


6. 2^ 


1.834 


1.322 


3.236 


100.0 


74. 0 


37.. 6 


18.3 


18. 1 


26. 0 


7 5 


5. 4 


13.2 


4.418 


6.330 


1.914 


1,398 


3. 018 


100.0 


74, 5 


38. 7 


17, 0 


17. 8 


25. 5 


7. 7 


0 D 


12 2 


4.088 


6.063 


1.929 


1.278 


2.856 


100 0 


75, 3 


30. 5 


10, 1 


16. 7 


24.7 


7. 9 


5. 2 


lift 
11. 0 


4.506 


6.824 


2. 149 


1,436 


3.239 


100.0 


73.2 


38. 0 


17. 5 


17. 7 


26.8 


8. 4 


0. 0 


12 7 


4.674 


7.962 


2. 843 


1.507 


3.612 


100 0 


71 3 


37. 9 


16.5 


16. 9 


28 7 


10,3 


5. 4 


13 0 


4. 724 


8.215 


2. 840 


1.619 


3.756 


100 0 


70.6 


37.3 


16.4 


16.9 


29.4 


10,2 


5.8 


13! 4 


4.628 


8 967 


2 854 


1 757 


4 356 


100. 0 


6^) 0 


37. 0 


16 0 


16 0 


31.0 


9,9 


6.1 


15.0 


4.708 


0!ll3 


3.054 


1*766 


4! 293 


100! 0 


63,3 


36/J 


15 0 


16.4 


31! 7 


10.6 


6.1 


14.9 


4.794 


9.182 


2.962 


1.880 


4.340 


100.0 


68.5 


36 1 


16 1 


16 4 


31.5 


10, 1 


6.4 


14.9 


4.899 


9.908 


3.060 


2.023 


4.825 


100 0 


67.6 


36 9 


14.6 


16.0 


32,4 


10.0 


6.6 


15.8 


4.906 


9.682 


2.951 


1.905 


4.826 


100.0 


68.2 


36.9 


15.1 


16.1 


31,8 


9.7 


6.3 


15.9 


4.857 


10.078 


3.016 


2.063 


4.909 


100 0 


67.9 


3&8 


15 6 


15.5 


32,1 


9.6 


6.6 


15.9 


5.132 


10.315 


3. 131 


2.079 


5.105 


100.0 


68.0 


36.9 


15 2 


15,0 


32.0 


9 7 


6.5 


15.9 


5.126 


10.634 


3.104 


2.154 


5.376 


100 0 


68,0 


37,5 


15,0 


15.5 


32.1 


9.4 


6-5 


16.2 


5.1S5 


10.622 


3.072 


2.071 


5.459 


100.0 


68.5 


38.8 


14 4 


15.4 


31.5 


9.2 


6.1 


16.2 


5. 616 


11.123 


3 43C 


2.326 


5.361 


100 0 


68.6 


39. 1 


13.7 


l.'^8 


31 4 


9.7 


6.6 


15.1 


5.528 


10.327 


3. 316 


2.218 


4.793 


100.0 


7n I 


40.1 


14.0 


16 0 


20 0 


9.6 


6.4 


13.9 


5. 516 


10. .'^6 


3,.M^ 


2.228 


4.763 


100.0 


70.6 


42.1 


13 0 


15.4 


29.4 


9.9 


6.2 


13.3 


5. 678 




3,532 


2.493 


4,940 


100. 0 


/U.3 


41.4 


13.6 


15 4 


29.7 


9.6 


6.8 


13.4 


5. 769 


11.684 




2.663 


5.105 


100 0 


69 3 


41 1 


13 I 


15 1 


30 7 


10 3 


7 0 


13 4 


5.557 


12.443 


3.873 


2.004 


5.666 


100,0 


67 8 


40 7 


12 8 


14 3 


32.1 


10 0 


7,5 


14,6 


5. 520 


12. 454 


4.274 


2.864 


5.316 


100 0 


68 1 


41.8 


12 1 


14 1 


31 9 


11 0 


7,3 


13 6 


5.784 


12.314 


4.131 


2.780 


5.403 


ibo.o 


69.2 


42.5 


12 1 


14.5 


30 8 


\0 t* 


7.0 


13.5 


5.855 


13.360 


4.460 


3,160 


5.731 


100.0 


68.1 


41.9 


12.2 


14.0 


31.9 


10.7 


7.6 


13.7 



> Time worked Includes paid racatlon and paid tick leave, 
I Vfually worked 35 hours or more a week. 



s Data revised to refer to persons 16 years and over In accordance with the 
chsnges In age limit and concepts Introduced In 1967. 



Tfibl* trtS, Ptrcmt of PopuloHon With Work Exporionco Dvring tho YMr, by Ago and Stx, 1959-73 

IPiftoot 14 ytmn and ortr Ibr IMMt. 1« ymn and OTcr for lOM forward) 



ScXAhdi 



Both Ssita 



1969... 

IMt... 
1M2... 
IMS... 
IMt... 
1M6... 
19M... 

19fl7... 
19«8... 
19W... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972... 
t973... 



I960... 
1961... 
1962... 
196S... 
1964.,. 
1965... 
1965... 
1965>. 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1072... 
1973... 



1959... 
l960...^ 
1961... 
1962... 
1963... 
1964... 
1965... 
1965... 
19661. 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972... 
1973... 



I Total, 

MTMTt 

andoTff 



64.0 
64.8 
615 
61w8 
61w7 
64.1 
64.0 
619 
6flL9 
67.2 
67.6 
67.9 
67.4 
617 
618 

67.8:, 



84.1 
84.5 
811 
82.8 
82.8 
82.5 
82.2 
82.6 
85.4 
85.1 
85.3 
85.2 
84.1 
83.5 
815 
817 



45.6 
4&9 
45.8 
46l5 
46l9 
47.5 
47.6 
49.1 
6a4 
51.3 
5X0 
5X6 
5X6 
61.7 
5X0 
516 



Hand 
Uycan 



3t6 

sxo 

3ti 

ia3 

3015 

ia4 

3L7 
31.1 



313 

38.2 
313 
31 
318 

310 
37.4 
37.6 



218 
214 
214 
24.6 
210 
216 
217 
214 



and 


18 and 


20 to 


2£ to 


35 to 


45 to 


55 to 


60 to 


65 to 


70 years 


yoars 


19 yaatf 


34 years 


II y(«an 


44 yean 


64 years 


59 years 


64 years 


60 years 


and OTcr 


519 


717 


712 


713 


718 




711 


69.2 


61.1 


414 


118 


519 


719 


712 


71.7 


74.9 




717 


71.4 


61.3 


418 


213 


6flL4 


72L2 


715 


719 


74 2 




718 


7X0 


613 


412 


117 


SA a 


719 


715 


71 3 


74! 6 




77.6 


71.5 


6X3 


311 


17.5 


417 


717 


77.8 


72!o 


714 




77.4 


7X8 


60.6 


39.3 


17.0 


5L0 


714 


710 


7X8 


716 




71 6 


710 


61.5 


39.3 


113 


5X5 


718 


712 


7X8 


713 




713 


71.7 


6X2 


37.5 


113 


512 


711 


811 


710 


711 




77. 1 


7X7 


6X2 


87.7 


112 


512 


71 1 


81 1 


710 


71 1 






7X7 


6X2 


37.7 


112 


517 


719 


79l 6 


74.9 


716 




77 2 


7X5 


612 


311 


116 


514 


718 


817 


75.5 


77.0 




77. 6 


713 


612 


311 


14.9 


51 6 


79l2 


80.8 


718 


77.7 




77I3 


713 


613 


419 


110 


510 


71 6 


80.3 


710 


77.2 




77! 3 


7X2 


619 


311 


115 


49l 6 


718 


79 3 


718 


77 4 




71 8 


71.9 


6X3 


318 


113 


S(L9 


716 


gi"7 


716 


77.6 




75. 9 


716 


619 


3S.7 


118 


516 


TV. 5 


82! 8*^ 


717 


713 




712 


71.5 


00.9 


311 


111 


61*8 


8X1 


9X0 


97.2 


97. 7^ 




913 


9X6 


814 


618 


317 


419 7 


81 1 


9X9 


911 


97.9 




916 


914 


85.1 


514 


314 


51 0 


819 


9X5 


97.7 


97! 7 




95.9 


918 


84.7 


57.6 


315 




• 819 


9X2 


97I5 


97" 9 




91 5 


914 


811 


54.7 


217 


57.2 


8X5 


91.6 


97! 9 


97! 6 




Of? 1 


911 


815 


54.9 


27.3 


515 


819 


9X5 


97.8 


97.9 




91 6 


9X9 


84.1 


57.3 


217 


61.2 


815 


9X4 


910 


97.8 




91 0 


91.7 


84.1 


511 


212 


610 


87.0 


914 


914 


911 




91 5 


91.6 


816 


54.8 


, 217 


61 0 


87.0 


914 


914 


911 




915 


91.6 


816 


518 


217 


615 


87^1 


912 


911 


97.9 




91 1 


9X3 


819 


54.5 


212 


618 


87^0 


91.0 


97.9 


97)9 




91 2 


9X0 


84.7 


516 


211 


617 


87^0 


89*8 


97! 8 


910 




910 


91.8 


816 


67.7 


216 


60l4 


8X6 


819 


97! 0 


97.5 




OK A 


91.7 


812 


54.1 


24.5 


Kit 7 


81 4 


815 


918 


97". 1 




OK 1 


91.7 


81.6 


51.8' 


212 


1(7 ft 
Of. O 


fit K 


90l8 


915 


97! 1 




ai ft 


89!? 


80.3 


51.4 


215 


ill S 

01. a 


99.4 


V*. » 


97.0 


97.0 




<n A 


89.8 


79.6 


415. 


213 


45. V 


Mt 1 
OUb4 


61 3 


46.7 


51.8 




00, \t 


47.3 


39.1 


2X6 


19 




Ml ft 


6X 1 


47.4 


517 




610 


50l9 


39.9 


25.6 


112 


11 ft 

41. O 


<U 7 
01. f 


59.4 


416 


5X8 




57.0 


51.9 


314 


26.3 


15 


11 ft 
41. 9 


67 2 


63!3 


47. 5 


512 




59.6 


51 0 


417 


24.1 


19 


411 


613 


611 


415 


511 




619 


518 


410 


212 


11 


10 1 


MS 1 

CM>.4 


w. 0 


60. 1 


55 1 




67.9 


' 54 5 


41 2 


24.4 


9.1 


417 


619 


615 


50! 1 


54.6 




57.9 


511 


4X5 


2X9 


9.4 


414 


711 


69.5 


5X0 


56.0 




59.0 


55.4 


412 


216 


19 


414 


711 


- - 69.5 


.1X0 






--59.0 


55.4 


412 


23.6 


19 


47.8 


7X0 


71.0 


517 


' *"" '518 




59.6 


54.3 


44.8 


24.5 


14 


418 


71.4 


7X6 


55.0 


57.8 




6a4 


512 


44.2 


217 


12 


413 


7X1 


73.5 


&S.5 


519 




612 


516 


416 


219 


12 


415 


71.0 


710 


515 


515 




614 


54.7 


47.2 


24.8 


9.3 


4X3 


616 


71.2 


512 


59.1 




59.9 


54.1 


45.6 


24.8 


17 


418 


610 


73.4 


58.0 


59.6 




58.6 


514 


44.1 


211 


10 


47.7 


711 

i 


713 


61.G 


60.9 




60.0 


54.8 


44.7 


20.8 


10 



» Data revised to refr r to persons 16 years and otw In aooordance with the 
chances in see Unit and concepts introduced in 1967. 
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TobU Ptrtons With Work Experience During the Yeor, by Industry Group and Closs of Worker, 

of Longest Job, 1962-73^ j 

IThoustndJ of persons 14 yws »nd over for 1962-«, IQ ywn and OTer forl9«6 fonrtrdf 



Industry group and diss of worker 



All industry iroups... 
Agriculture 



Wage and salary workers- 
Self-employed workers.... 
Unpaid family workers... 



NonarlcuUural Industries.. 



1973 



1972 



10a203 9«,972 



1971 



95,027 



4,729 



1,970 
2,038 
721 

95,474 



4,725 



1,937 
2,113 
«75 

92,247 



Wage and s»lary workers. • • • 88, 955 

iMInlng 



1 Construction.. 



Nfanufacturlng ----- 

, Durable goods 

' Lumber and wood products..... 

I Furniture an d fixtures 

Stone, clay, and glnss products... 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated mrtal products. 

Machinery 

Electrical equipment - - 

Transportation equipment 

Automobiles.... 

Other transportation equipment. 

Other durable goods 

Nondurable goods - - - 

Food and kindred products , 

Textile mill products 

Apparel and related products 

Printing and publishing 

. Chemicals and allied products. . . 

Other nondurable goods 



Transportation and public utilities., 

Railroads and railway express 

Other transportation 

Communications 

Other public utilities.. 



Wholesale and retail trade. 
Wholesale trade...... . 

Retail trade , 



Finance and service 

Finance, insurance, real estate 

Business and repair services..... 

Private households r- 

Persona! services, exc. private households. 

Entertainment knA recreation services 

Medical and other health services ». , 

Welfare and religious services 

Educational services 

Other professional services 

Forestry and fisheries.....'. 



Public administration.. 



Self-employed workers... 
Unpaid family workers.. 



877 

5,698 

23,110 
13,412 
713 
585 
096 
1,4«0 
1,«37 
2,316 
2.361 
2,244 
1, 130 
1,114 
1,368 
9,698 
2,071 
1, 136 
1,640 
1,338 
1,239 
2,268 

5,882 
613 
2,634 
1,356 
1,279 

»R,8S6 
3,306 
15,580 

29,734 
4,806 
2,675 
2.054 
2,117 
1,078 
b,%\t 
1,273 
8,029 
1,G41 
99 

4,969 

5,614 

905 



85,678 
716 
5,279 

22,381 
12.861 
668 
589 
704 
1,456 
1,549 
2.202 
2.185 
2.185 
1,092 
1.093 
1,323 
9,520 
2.101 
1,062 
1.539 
1,385 
1,160 
2.183 

5,582 
593 
2,473 
1,224 
1,292 

18,185 
3, 426 
14. 759 

28,604 
4,487 

2.5S9 
2.061 
2,062 
1,006 
5,538 
1,213 
7,962 
1,578 
, 108 

4, 931 

5,637 
882 



4,871 



2,020 
862 

90,150 



83,610 

619 

5,441 

21.953 
12,481 
711 
493 
714 
1,390 
1,429 
2,141 
2,094 
2,173 
1,072 
1,101 
1,336 
9,472 
2, 179 
1,067 
1,625 
1,329 
1,172 
2, 100 

6,810 
713 

2,545 
287 

1,265 

17,322 
3,(H8 
14,274 

27.762 
4,353 
2,354 
21351 
2^ 
889 
5,296 
1, 123 
7,^0 
1,605 
91 

4,703 

5,553 
093 



1970 



93.623 
4,768 

1,901 

2,028 
839 

88,855 



82,3^47 

573 

4,970 

22^540 
13,109 
654 
631 
745 
1,367 
1,611 
2,379 
2,270 
2,424 
1,110 
1,314 
1,228 
9,431 
1,917 
1,037 
1,671 
1,370 
1.260 
2,170 

5,010 
767 
2.306 
1,357 
1,218 

16,782 
3.051 
13,731 

27,061 
4,146 
2,227 
2,491 
2, 19.-I 

945 
4,985 
1,123 
7.306 
1,435 

118 

4.781 

6,565 
943 



1969 



1968 



1967 



1966 > 



92,477 9 0.230 88,179 8^266 



1966 » 



88,553 



4,722 



1,907 
2.051 
764 

87,765 



81,322 

544 

4,949 

23,640 
13,96$ 
635 
634 
768 
1,>483 
1.900 
2,684 
2,311 
2,666 
1,206 
1,460 
1,064 
9.685 
2.130 
1,133 
1,685 
1,246 
1,294 
2,297 

5.402 
712 
2,297 
1,191 
1,202 

:6.813 
2,629 
13,184 

25.952 
4,044 
2.192 
2,672 
2.254 

885 
4,701 

909 
7,042 
1,228 

125 

6,022 

5.454 

979 



4,936 I 5, 184 J 5.021 



2.034 
2.036 
866 

85,294 



78.737 

548 

4, 675 

22.319 
13,258 
637. 
472 
720 
1,403 
1,768 
2.352 
2.197 
2.647 
1,186 
1,461 
1,062 
9,661 
2. 134 
1,224 
1,523 
1,236 
1,201 
2,243 

5, 312 
700 
2,240 
1,205 
1,167 

15, 319 
2,623 
12,696 

25,076 
3.687 
2.057 
2, 755 
2, 281 
915 
4, 617 
915 
6,656 
1,210 
83 



5,533 
1.024 



2.150 
2.083 
951 

82.995 



76,629 

660 

4, 519 

22,532 
13,096 
639 
454 
669 
1,329 
1,751 
2.356 
2.261 
2,482 
1,070 
1.412 
1, 123 
9,446 
2.162 
1.165 
1.517 
1,226 
1,223 
2.153 

5,327 
811 
2,193 
1,136 
1,187 

15,307 
2.672 
12,635 

23, 875 
3,<i05 
1,944 
2,756 
2,226 

932 
3,985 

806 
6,349 
1. 172 

100 

4.509 

6,333 
1,033 



2.079 
2.096 
844 

81,245 



75,038 

602 

i.538 

22,248 
12.788 
651 
492 
710 
1,409 
1,648 
*2,223 
:2.142 
^2.412 
1, 133 
1,279 
1,101 
9,460 
2.122 
1.158 
1.639 
1,318 
1,213 
2,010 

4.993 
849 
1,914 
1, 101 
1, 129 

16,027 
2,551 
12.476 

23,242 
3,606 
1,783 
2,949 
2.093 

875 
3.958 

814 
5,932 
1,112 

100 

4.388 

5,590 
617 



5,604 



2.435 
2.132 
t,037 

rA949 



76,662 

602 

4,578 

22.477 
12.907 
655 
494 

{710 

),4n 

1,650 
2.225 
2.142 
2.415 
1.136 
1.279 
1.105 
9,670 
2,140 
1,162 
1,640 
1,503 
1,214 
2.0>1 

5,011 
852 
1,925 
1, 102 
1, 132 

15.339 
2,679 
12.760 

24,161 
3, 617 
1,811 
3, 623 
2,114 

950 
3,984 

827 
6^008 
1.124 

103 

4,394 

5,734 
653 



1965 



86,186 



6,348 



2.622 
2.442 
tC264 

79^638 



72,492 

673 

4,656 

21,297 
11,928 
614 

720 
1,365 
1,455 
2.014 
1,917 
2.280 
1.065 
1.195 
1.015 
9,369 
2.134 
1. 169 

I. 625 
1.458 
1.014 
1.969 

4,356 
812 
1,8<H 
1,016 
1. 1^ 

14,293 
2.586 

II. 707 

22. 893 
3.476 
1,746 
3,847 
2,146 
,807 
3,'606 
754 
5,316 
1,077 
114 

4,024 

6,640 
706 



1964 



85,124 



7,051 



2.695 
2.496 
1.860 

78,073 



70.331 

687 

4,601 

20,364 
11,475 
636 
460 
632 
1.334 
1,533 
1.973 
1.670 
2, 139 
1,005 
1,134 
1,098 
8.889 
2.093 
1.109 
1.658 
1,258 

I. 063 
1.808 

4.843 

696 
n916 
913 
' 1.118 

14, 012 
2,388 

II. 624 

21,988 
3,331 
1.667 
3,849 
2.173 

768 
3, 393 

825 
4,808 
1,058 

116 

4,036 

6, 614 

1,128 



1963 



^,227 



6,796 



2.725 
2.396 
1,675 

76.431 



68.444 

669 

4. 216 

20,076 
11,285 
613 
470 
562 
1,306 
1,635 
1,775 
1,799 

2. on 

949 
1, 128 
1,046 
6.791 
2.117 
1,082 
1,466 
1,387 

I, 004 
1,735 

4.916 
910 

1,920 
922 

1, 164 

13, 358 
2,260 

II, 096 

21.266 
3.264 
1,647 
3,772 
2, 018 

848 
3,287 

790 
4, 556 

960 

115 

4,043 

6,790 
1.197 



1962 



fi2.057 



r,179 



2.794 
2,631 
1.784 

74,878 



67.006 



4.235 

19,533 
10,934 
574 
458 
576 
1,168 
1,527 
1;840 
1;614 

I, 960 
028 

1,032 

i.on 

8,599 
2,183 
959 
1.487 
1.332 
. 949 
1.739 

4.711 

932 
1,810 

860 
1. 109 

13,462 ' 
2.337 

II. 125 

20, .508 
3,052 
1.646 
3,916 
1,895 

795 
3,092 

783 
4.325 

883 

121 

3.918 

6,782 
1,090 



> Data for 1955-61 were published In the 1967 Manpowtr Rtpwt. 

} Data revised to refer to persons 16 years and over In accordance uith the 
changes in age limit and concepts introduced in l'.^7. See also footnote 3 

* The estimates for 1966 forward ore not strictly comparable with those of 
prior years aside from the age difference because of earlier niisclassillcation 



ofsome wage and salary workers as self-employcd The change in classlflcat 
tion resulted in a shift of about 750,000 in 1966 from nonfarm self emplovmen 
to wage and salary employment, adccting prlnmrily the data for trade and 
service industries. / 
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Toble B-17. Percent of Persons WiHK)Work Experience During the Year Who Worked Year Round ot Full* 
Time Jobs, by Industry: Group ond Class of Worker of Longest Job, 1962-73^ 

(Pcrci^nt ofpcnons 14 ytma and over for 16 years and over (or 1966 forward] 



Industry croup and dass o( worker 



All Industry groui>s. 
Agrtculture.... 



Wife and salary workers.. 

Self-e ■ - • 



^.iT^ra ployed workers. 
Unpaid family workers 

Kon«igricultural Industries., 

Wife ftnd s&l&ry workers «. . . 



MlnUtK 

Constnictlon.. 



. Manufacturing T 

Durable Rood*. : 

■ Luml)er and wood products^ 

Fumltureand flxturea 

Stojie. day, and Rlass i^roducts 

IMrnary metal Industries 

Fabricated metal products 

. Machinery ."-^ 

Klectrlcal equipment 

Transportation equipment 

Automobiles....' 

Other transportation equipment. 

Other durablefoods 

Nondurable goods. - 

• Foo<l and kindred products 

Textile mill products 

Apparel and related products 

Printing and nubllshliig 

Chemicals and ftllled products 

Other nondurable goods 



1973 



* Transportation and public utilities. 

Rallioads and railway express 

Other transportation. 

Communications 

Other public Mttmies..! 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade ■. 



finance and serrlce - . 

Finance, Insurance, real estate , 

BusIne5S and repair services 

Private househoMs , — 

Personal services, exc. p^^lvate households 
Entertainment and recreation services .. 

Medical and other health services. 

Welfare aijd religious services 

Educational services .. 

Other professional services 

_ Forestry and fisheries - 

Public adf&lnlstratlon.....:.^ 



6elf'<;mployc<l workers. . 
Unpaid family Workers. 



57.1 



1972 



32.0 
»09.8 

'57.fi 



57.6 

72.8 

51.1 

68.9 
71.5 
57.8 
65.5 

7a 5 

78.4 

ya9 

74.9 

72.0 
74.1 
75.3 
72.H 
63.9 
65.4 
63.2 
65.2 
40.0 
66.4 
81. S 

ca.9 

73.0 
7g.6 
60.8 
77.9 
80.1 

44.4 

7a 4 

3S.9 

62.1 
C4.8 
51.9 
17.8 
3fiu^ 
27.4 
S6.3 
&&3 
55.3 
6a3 
48.5 

74.i 

(fl.l 
36.9 



33.2 
7a 9 
22:5 



7a 0 

62.8 

67.5 
69.5 
68.2 
&5.0 
67.3 
75. 2 
66cO 
73.5 
7a 3 
73.7 
76.0 
71.4 
C6.1 
64.8 
65.0 
65.3 

sr. 2 

63.0 
78.9 
67.9 

72.7 

8a 9 

64.3 
76.9 
82.1 

45.1 
71.4 

3&9 

62.4 

68.0 

&ai 

17.8 
36.3 
28.6 
67.0 
55.8 
55.4 
59.4 
38.0 

76.0 

bU K 
28.8 



1971 



56l1 



43.7 



3a2 

67.6 
1&9 

66. 8 



65.6 



43.0 



27.9 
69.7 
17.5 

56.2 



.56.8 

61.2 

6Q;2 

67.0 
09. > 
59.2 
66,7 
68.1 
7a 6 
66.9 
72.1 
71.6 
73.5 
73.7 
73.4 
68.0 
613 
59.2 
614 
48.5 
62.8 

sai 

69.9 

71.4 
75.3 
63.7 
7S.6 
82.4 

44.7 
68.9 
99.5 

61.1 
66.1 
53.1 
16.3 
38.6 
25.2 
64.8 
66.9 
. 5i.8 
66.8 
52.7 

76^7 

61.0 
29.0 



66.2 
69.3 

6ao 

63.6 

67.6 

63.2 

61.8 

71.1 

74 4i 

64.9 

71.9 

68.6 

64.4 

62.6 

74.4 

66.6 

62.8 

60.4 

63. 7 

48.6 

63 1 

79.2 

66.8 

71.6 
78.6 
02.6 
72.2 
83.6 

43.8 

68.3 
38.3 

50 3 
67.7 
50.5 
15.3 

38.8 

27.;3 

52.5 
66.3 
54.0 
G1.8 
41.5 

74.4 

61 6 
20.1 



1969 



1068 



1967 1066 « 



1966 



1965 



57.0 I 



58.6 58.0 I S6.6| 66.1 



45.8 46.1 I 46.4 47.4 I 42.8 



29.6 
70.2 
21.1 



57.8 

65.4 

511 

68.2 
70.6 
57.2 
71.6 
74.4 
75.3 
70.5 
74.7 
67.8 
7a 0 
65.2 
75.1 
03.4 
64.7 
62.4 
G6.0 
61.3 
614 
78.7 
G8.7 



80.3 
66.0 
72.0 
79.3 

45.2 
CO. 9 
4a 3 

60.0 
6&B 
64.8 
16.2 
41. C 
30.2 
61.1 
64.2 
64.0 
61.5 
41,6 

7C-1 

62.0 
23.6 



28.4 
75.3 
18.8 

58.6 



^0.0 
75.8 
18.9 

50.4 



3a 8 
75.3 
18.7 

58.7 



58.7 

7a 8 

55.2 

GO. 5 
72.3 
61.5 
69.7 
71.2 
71.8 
71.9 
76.2 
72.7 
75.2 
71.7 
78.1 
65.3 
65.6 
63.4 
G6.4 
55.4 
62.1 
76.0 

. 7ap 

73 b 

8a 9 

68,7 
67.4 
83.4 

47.6 

7a 0 

42.0 

414 
67.7 
67.7 
18.0 
41.0 
28.5 
52.0 
52.2 
50 4 
59.0 

60.6 ! 

76.7 j 

64.6 
24.1 { 



69.5 

7a 5 

65.6 

69.7 
71.8 
55.7 
68. 5 
72.0 
77.8 
72.9 
75.8 
60.8 
72.0 
64.5 
77.6 
68 4 
66 8 
64.6 
66 3 
62.9 
66.9 
70.9 
71.8 

75 r. 
80.8 
60.1 
71.5 
84.8 

47.9 I 

7a 5 I 

43.1 ' 

50 9 I 

7a 0 , 
57.0 

17.7 
43.0 
31.2 

5a 5 

52.2 
52.1 
61 i 
52.0 



65.0 ! 
25.7 



26.6 
74.1 
16.7 

57.5 



58.6 

73.6 

63.9 

60.6 

72.4 

50.6 

7a 5 

73.8 

76.5 

T2.9 

77.8 

67.7 

74.1 

68.8 

78.0 

68.1 

65.8 

G4.8 

69.0 

40.2 

61.1 

79.9 I 

72.6 I 

7,.7' 
83.6 i 
67.6 ^ 

74.0 , 

85.1 , 
i 

47.1 I 

7a 6 

42.3 1 

I 

48.6 I 

68 8 I 
56.8 

17.1 ; 

43.1 
31 2 
52.9 
52.3 
48.5 
60.8 
63.0 



57.3^ 67.2 



/6.7 I 76.3 



64.3 
32.3 



73.6 

63.6 

68.9 
72.3 
50.2 
7a 2 
73.8 
76.4 
72.8 
77.8 
67.7 
74.0 
CS.6 
78.9 
67.0 
04.4 
04.3 
CO. 6 
49.2 
63.6 
79.8 
.72.6 

7V5 
83.4 
67.2 
•74.0 
84.9 

40 2 
69.0 
41.4 

46.8 

68.0 

55.0 

13.0 

42.7 

28.7 

52.5 

51.5 

48.0 I 

60.1 

52. 4 J 

76. 2 ^ 

62. 7 

3a 5 



4a4 



23.0 
72.4 
15.1 

57.4 



1964 



1963 



55.0 54.6 



37.7 



3<.6 



22.0 
73.6 
R3 



68.8 

61.6 

69.2 
72,4 
62.9 
7a 8 
72:8 
77.3 
72.6 
77.9 
7a 7 
72.3 
69.8 
74.6 
7a 3 
65.0 
64.9 
69.4 
6a 2 
65.0 
78.5 
75.4 

75.8 
82.5 
65.0 
78.0 
85.4 

47.8 
72.3 
42.4 

45.3 
69.7 
64.0 
14.0 
V 43.8 
25.3 
64.9 
51.7 
41.9 
57.4 
33.3 

77.6 

62.6 
3a 2 



66.6 

66.3 

67.6 

'46.8 

67.7 
7a 7 
62.8' 
67.0 
72.9 

.sai 
7a 4 

76.6 
73.5 
67.7 
68.1 
76.3 

6a7 

.63.8 
64.0 
65.7 I 
47.1 
64.3 
79.3 
74.3 

75.4 I 
v« 0 
66.8 
78.0 
85 3 

46 8 
7a 8 
41.8 

44.5 

68. 2 
-53.7 
13.5 
37.4 
"24.0 
55.5 
53.1 
43.2 
61.2 
44.0 

79.8 

6S.0 
27.0 



22:5 
72.7 
11.8 

S6.1 

65.8 



1962. 



63.7 ^ 



37.9 



21.2 
72,5 
13.6 

55.2 



68.2 
45.8 
67.1 

7a 7 
6a 1 

65.7 
72.4 
t73.9 
71.1 
76.3 

7a 6 

75.2 
7a 8.. 
78.8 
61.9 
63.4 
63.2 
64.2 
49.4 
62.2 
7a 0 
74.6 

72.8 
77.3 
64.1 
73.8 
82.7 

4a 5 
68.1 
42.2 

44.4 

68.0 
63.7 
13.8 
41.8 
2a 6 
64.2 
61.8 
41.8 
69.8 
32.2 

78.8 

65.1 
23.0 



64.0 

67.6 

43.2 

64.8 
67.6 
6a 3 
64.8 

62.0 
69.1 
71.0 
73.8 

7a 1 

67. S 
72.2 
65.7 
61.3 
61.3 
09.0 
44.0 
61.4 

n.i 

76.3 

72.2 
73.3 
63.4 
77.7 
81.4 



47.6 
67.1 
43.4 

43.9 
67.3 
65.8 
16.4 
41.2 
26.8 
55.1 
50.4 
40 3 
56.9 
45.5 

78.3 

63.1 
25.8 



» Dftta for 1950-61 were publlshe<l In the /Ptf7 Manpower Report. 



> Data revised to refer to persons IG years and over in accordance with the 
cbknges In &<e limit and concepts introduced In 1967. 
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TabI* B-18. Extent or Unemployment During the Year, by Sex, 1962-73^ 

ITcrsons 14 yewiwid over for 1962-66, 16yei«and over for IfiWforrar.lI 



Both Sexes 



TotM working or lookJnp for work 

Percent wiili unemployment . 

Number with unemploynicnt 

Did not work but looked for work 
Worked during year...,. . 

Yew^round vroTkcrs » with l-or 2 we«ks of 
unemployment .■- 



PMt»year workers « with unemployment 

Weeks unemployed: 1 to 4 

5 to 10.. 

lltoH. 

15 to 26 

27 or more 

Two spells of unemployment or more». . . 

2 spelhf 

3 spells C vnnrt y 



MALE 



Total workluK or looking for work 

Percent with unemployment ... 

• Number with unemployment .. 

Did not work but looked for work.. „. 
Worked during year. ^ ■ 



Year-round workers » with I or 2 weeks of 

unf»mp1rtyjnent • 

Pftrt^year workers » with unemployment*. 
Weeks unemployed: 1 to 4 

5 to 10 

*- • 11 to M .. 

15 to 26 

27 or more. ... . - 

Two spells of unemployment or more. . . 

2spells •-- - ■ 

3 spells or more 



Femaix 

Total worXlhg or looking for work .... 
Percent with un^mpl<0'ment- . . , 

Number with unemployment 

Did not worV but looked for.work 

■ Workt'd during year. . 

Y>ar-round workers « wuh 1 or 2 weeks of 
unemploymer^ 

Part'y«»r workers • with "Unemployment . 

Weeks unemployed: t to 4 

5to 10.... . . . 

» 11 to 14 

15 to 26 

27 or more 

Tlwo spells of Unemplo^-ment or more. . 

•'2 spells 

3 spells or more 

Footnotes at end of table 



1973 107J ■ 1971 



1970 I 1969 [ 196S I 1967 



1966) 



1966 



1965 1964 I 1963 



1962 



Number (thousands) 



W,(r.*J 97.1S5 
15 4 I 10w3 
15.a^7 ; 15.851 
2.057 2.158 i 
13.230 • 13.603 i 



1&.3 
11.565 
1.710 
12.816 



93.640 
12.5 
11.744 
1.163 
10.581 



91.480 
12.4 
11.332 
1.250 
10.0S2 



89. 432 
12.9 
11.564 
1.253 
10.311 



; 87.540 
I 13.0 
, 11.387 
! 1.274 
I 10,113 



I 



89.924 

12.9 I 
11.602 , 
1.371 I 
10,231 i 



87. 591 
14.1 
12,334 
1. 405 
10.929 



86,837 
16.2 
M.052 
' 1.713 
12,339 



1.202 1.151 1 1.105 I 1.179 ! 1.396 



11.686 
3.720 
2,638 
1.531 
2. 383 
1.414 

4.183 
2,014 
2.169 



5S.855 
13.5 
7.021 
485 
7.436 



12.t76 
3.401 

2. COS ; 

, 1.512 1 
2.6W j 
1.856 



12.587 
3.130 

2.7a) 
i.m 

2.916 
2.112 



4.30S 4.451 
■;.0>7 I 2.201 
2.211 . 2.247 



57.?.»6 
15.2 
8.71*8 
742 
S.0S6 



56. 8U 
16.4 
9. 316 

S28 
8. 188 



11.667 
3. 301 
2. 720 
^ 1.600 
2. 4GS 
1.600 

1.310 ' 



55. 589 
15.5 
8.611 
670 
7.011 



9.185 
3.614 
2.177 
1.057 
1.542 
795 

3.417 

1.603 
1.814 



54.755 
12.3 
6.709 
365 
6.344 



1.285 I 1.381 

8.797 |\ 030 

3.632 3.357 

1.0S9. 2.073 

1.036 1 1.177 

1.406* 1.520 

734 j 803 

3. 122 3. 357 

1,471 I l.:03 

1.651 I 1,854 



53.677 
11.7 

6,263 I 
365 I 
5.S0S 



52.788 ^ 

12.6 
6,655 j 

396 
6.259 



1.269 

8,844 
3.348 
2,038 
1.047 
1.567 
844 

3.411 
1.465 
1.946 



52.103 
12.5 
6,503 
395 



1.269 

'8,962 
3.403 
2,059 
1.058 
1.585 
857 

3.458 
1.479 
1,979 



53.576 
12. H 
^65S ' 
467 I 
M91 



1.207 

9.722 
3. 151- 
2.208 
1.286 
1.995 
1,082 

3. 942 
1.765 

2, in 



52.958 
14.0 
7. 428 

539 
0.889 



1,121 

11.218 
3.060 
2.550 
1.514 
2.444 
1.650 

4.755 
2.342 
2.413 



52.645 
16.3 

8.563 
■667 

7.896 



85.038 
16.7 
14.211 
1.811 
12.400 



1.239 

11.161 
2.708 
2.407 
1.595 
2.622 
1.840 

4.635 
2.246 

2.389 



51.817 
17..2 
8.«3 
778 
8,1*5 



83.944 

18.2 
15.256 

13.369 



I 



8.S7 

6.579 ' 
r.771 

1.575 ; 

934 i 
1.510 ' 

789 ' 

2.650 
1.177 
1.473 



42.958 
15.3 
6,577 
1,125 
5.452 



NJ7 

7.220 
1.711 
1.075 
OlM 
1.711 

i.iai 



707 ' 

7.721 
1.701 
1.731 

i.osr . 

1.921 ; 
1.284 



2.8141 2.991 
1.3# 1.445 I 
1.401 : 1.546 , 



^31 


963 


900 


7.110 


5.381 


4.993 


1.712 


1.861 


1.875 


1 7.W 


1.386 


1.215 


1.000 


700 


647 


1. 5*^5 


980 


870 


931 

1 


454 


391 


2.911 ; 


2.262 


2.015 


1,37'* ! 


1.003 


901 


I..'3S i 


1.259 


1.114 



11.233 
15.7 
6.4s^t 
1.315 
5.174 



40.344 
10w2 
6.535 
1.330 
5.205 



39. rtz 

15 0 
5,051 
l.(M'> 
1,00.' 



38.685 
12.9 
5.035 

4,237 



37.803 
13 4 
5.0C9 
885 
4.184 



1.002 

5.257 I 
1. 743 
1.310 
7.'59 ! 
979 I 
466 I 

2.228 ' 
908 I 
1.320 



36.644 
13.4 
4,909 I 

857 I 
4.052 1 



923 

5.185 
1.727 
1;2S6 
707 
972 
493 

2.295 
900 
1.395 



35.437 
13 8 
4.884 
879 
4.005 



345 j 

.5.107 ' 

l.iHO 

1.063 

50? , 
873 i 
625 j 

1.533 I 
837 

690 ! 



327 ! 


339 1 


315 1 


4.847 


4.866 


*.5ri7 


1.657 


1.420 


1.550 


'03 > 


075 


*»70 


51S 


ca» ' 


570 ; 


'»S5 , 


l.a25 ! 


883 




828 } 


506 ! 


1.401 ! 


1.4C0 ' 


1.306 ' 


T74 ; 


759 ' 


7W ) 


720 


701 . 


687 • 



433 

3.804 
1.753 

?Jl ; 
357 > 
562 
341 

1.155 i 

600 i 
555 I 



385 ; 

3.799 ' 

.1.757 

774 I 
389 I 
536 
343 

1.107 

570 
537 



379 

3.673 
1.614 
763 
418 
541 
337 

1. 129 
595 
534 



346 

3.659 
■ 1.621 
752 
340 
595 
351 

1.116 
565 
551 



1 

923 


8S6 


5.268 
1.767 
1.300 
718 
980 
503 


6.003 
1.694 
1.391 

872 
1. 34*. 

699 


2.328 
913 
1.415 


2.769 
1. 147 
1.622' 


1 36.348 
j 13.6 
L 4.944 
904 
1 4.040 


34.633 
14 2 
4.906 
866 
4.040 


346 


321 


3.694 
1.636 
759 
340 
605 
354 


3. 719 
1.457 
817 
414 

640 
383 


' 1. 130 1 1. 173 
! 5C6 t 618 
564 1 555 



815 ! 

7.081 
1.675 
1.706 
1.038 
1.605 
1.057 

3.314 
1.576 
1. 738 



934 

7.211* 
1.521 
1.609 
1. 122 
1.802 
1. 157 

3.269 
1,526 
1.743 



1. 129 

12.240 
2.993 
2. 759 
1,700 
2.768 
2.020 

5.219 
2.524 
2.695 



51.412 

18.8 
9.686 
773 
8,913 



34.192 33.221 
16.1 15.9 
.\489 5.288 
1.046 I 1.033 
4.443 I 4.255 



306 


305 


312 


4.137 


3.950 


4. 144 


1.385 


1.187 


1.325 


844 


798 


868 


476 


473 


506 


839 


809 




593 


683 


637 


1.^41 


1.366 


1.414 


766 




; n6 


075 


if. 


678 



8i; 

S.096 
1.66S 
1.891 
1. 194 
1.960 
1,383 

3.805 
1.78S 
2.017 



32.532 
17.1 
5,570 
1.114 
4.456 




fable B-18. Extent of Unemployment During the Year, by Sex, 1962-73 ^—Continued 



Item 



1973 I 'l972 



1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1966' 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 



1962 



Both Sexes 

Total who workrd durinK year 

Year-round workers > with 1 or 2 weeks of 
unemployment 

Part-year workers • with unemployment. . 

Weeks unemployed!: 1 to 4 . 

5 to 10 

11 to 14 

IS to 26... 



100.0 



9 3 

9a7 
28.9 
20.5 
11.9 
18.5 



27 or more 11.0 



Two spells of unemployment or more. - 
2 spells.. 



32.5 

15 6 

3 speiis or more - ■ - ; 16. 8 

Male 

Total who worked during year 100. 0 

Year-round workers* wfih lor 2 weeks of 
un»mployi/ientl 



Part-year workers « with unemployment . 

Week5 unemployed: 1 to 4 

5 to 10. .. 

11 to 14 

15 to 26 

27 or more 



11.5 

88.5 
23.8 
21.2 
12.6 
20.3 
10.6 



Two spells of unemployment or more 35. 6 

2sper.s J5.f 

3 spells or more 19.8 



Female 

Total who worked during year 

Year-roand workers » with 1 or 2 weeks of 
uneraployjncnt 



100.0 



) 



6.3 



Part-year workers * with unemployment I 93. 7 



35. 
19.5 
11.0 
16.0 
11.5 



Two spells of unemployment or more. . . . 28. 1 

2 spells 15 4 

3 spells or more , 12. 8 



Weeks unemployed- 1 to 4. 

5 to 10 

11 to 14 

15 to 26 

27 or more 



Percent distribution of unemployed persons with work experience durmR the year 



100.0 i 100.0 1 100.0 I 100.0 loo.o'' 100.0 ; 100.0 ' too.o ! 100.01 100.01 



8.7 

91.2 
25.7 
19.7 
11.4 
20.4 
14.0 

32 5 
15.8 
16.7 



100.0 



10.3 



21.6 
20.8 
12.3 
21.3 
13.7 

34.9 
16.4 
18.5 



8.1 

91.0 
22.9 
19.8 
12.3 
21.5- 
15.4 

32.5 
16.1 
16.4 



100.0 



9.0 

91.0 
20.0 
20.4 
12.7 
22.6 
16.1 

35.2 
17.0 
18.2 



9.2 

90 8 
25.7 

oj n 

13.0 
19.2 
11.7 

3316 ' 

lft.3 

17.3 



13.2 

86l8 , 
34.2 
20.6 , 
10.0 
14.6 
7.5 

32.3 
15.1 
17.1 



12.7 

87.3 1 
36 0 ' 
19.7 I 
10 3 ! 
13.9 

7.3 ; 

31.0 ; 
14.6 

16.4 : 



100.0 ! loao I 



6.3 

93.6 
32.0 
18.0 
10 0 ! 
19.0 ] 
14.6 j 

28.9 I 
15.0 
13.9 . 



6.5 

93.5 
27.5 
18.7 
11.7 
19.7 
15.9 

28.0 
14.6 
13.5 



93.0 , 

31.S 

19.8 

ll.S 

18-0 

11.5 ! 

28.5 
14 5 
14.0 



10; 2 } 

89.8 ' 
41.4 . 
18.7 I 

8.4 I 
13.3 ! 

8.0 , 

27.3 i 
14.2 ' 

13.1 : 



9.2 

da8 

42.0 
18.5 

9.3 
12.8 

8,2 

26.5 
13.6 
12.8 



13.4 I 

86.6 } 
3Z6 
20.1 
11.4 \ 
14.7 
7.8 

32.6 1 

14.6 ; 

18.0 , 



100 0 


100.0 i 


100.0 


100.0 1 


10.5 


15.2 , 


15.3 


! 

16.0 


89.5 


84.8 , 


84.7 


84.0 


2K9 ' 


29.3 


31.8 


27.8 


22.1 


21.8 , 


2a 6 


20.9 


13.7 , 


11.0 • 


11.0 


12.1 


20.0 ; 


15.4 


118 


15.6 


11.8 


7.2 ; 


6.6n 


7.4 


36.7 ' 


35.7 


34.2 


35.6 ' 


17.4 , 


.16.-S 


15.3 


14.5 . 


19.3 1 


19.8 ) 

1 


to. 9 


21.1 


100.0 


100.0 j 


100.0 


100.0 



9.4 1 

90.6 ! 
39.8 

18.8 ; 

10.3 j 
13.4 
8.3 

27.9 
14.7 
13.2 



12 5 

87.5 ' 
33 1 
20.2 i 

10.4 , 
15. 5 
l3 , 

33 7 

14.5 : 

19.2 t 



114 

87.6 I 
33.3 i 
20.1 
10.3 
15.5 
8.4 

33.8 
14.5 
19.3 



100.0 100.0 



I. M \ 

84.9 
28.3 i 
21.1 j 

II. 6 
15.9 j 

8.1 I 

37.6 1 
14.7 
22.8 ' 



14.9 

85.1 
28.5 
21 0 
11.6 
15.8 
8.1 

37.6 , 

14.7 

22.1 



11.0 

0 

28.8 

20.2 . 
11.8 [ 

18.3 i 

9.9 I 

36.1 ' 
16.1 ' 
19.9 



100.0 



9 1 

90.9 
24.-8 
20.7 
12.3 
19.8 
12.4 

38.5 
19 0 
19.6 



10.0 

90.0 
21.8 
10.4. 
12.9 
21.1 
14.8 

37.4 
18.1 
19.3 



12.9 

87.1 
24.6 I 
20.2 
12.7 
19 6 
10.1 

40 2 
16.6 
-23.5 



100.0 I 100.0 



10.3 

89.7 
21.2 
21.6 
13.1 
20.3 
13.4 



11.5 

88.5 
18.7 
19.8 
13 8 
22.1 
14.2 



410/ 40.1 
20.0 18.7 
210 I 21.4 



100.0 , 100.0 ; 100.0 



8.6 I 

! 

91.4 { 
40.5 

18.8 I 
8.5 I 

14 9 
8.8 I 
i 

27.9 I 
14.1 j 
13.8 !. 



8.6 I 

91.4 I 

40.5 ' 
18.8 i 

8.4 i 
15.0 I 
8.8 

I 

28.0 t 
14.0 ' 
14.0 i 



7.9 1 

911 I 

36.1 j 

20.2 ; 
10.2 ! 
16.0 

9.5 

29 0 
15 3 
13.7 



6.9 

93.1 ! 
31.2 
l^O 
10 7 
18.9 I 
13.3 ; 

I 

314 ; 

17.2 , 
15.2 I 



7.2 

918 
27.9 
18.8 
11.1 
19.0 
16.1 

311 
16.9 
15.2 



« Data for 1957-61 were published hi the 1970 Manpoircr Rtpt>rt 
» Data revised to refer to persons 16 >earS and over In accordance with the 
changes In age^imlt and concepts introduced In 1967. 



s Worked 50 weeks or more. 
* Worked less than 50 weeks 



100 0 



8.4 

91.6 
.22.4 
^20.6 

12.7 

20.7 

15.1 

39.0 
18.9 . 
20.2 



100.0 



9.2 

90.8 
18.7 
21.2 
13.4 
210 
15.5 

417 
2C.1 
22.6 



7.0 

93.0 
29.7 
19.5 
11.4 
18.1 
14.3 

31.7 
16.5 
15.2 
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NOTE. Commencing with 1968, data have been revised as a result of the adjustment of establishment data to 
Mareh 1973 benehmark levels. Additional, information on the new benchmark adjubtment ean be found in the 
Deeember 1074 is&ue of Employment and Earnings^ pp; 12-18. 

Beginning 1959, the data inelude Alaska and Hawaii and are therefore not strietly eomparable with previous 
\ears. Thih ineluaion re^ultpd in an increase of about 210,000 in the 1959 average of total nonagrieuliural employ- 
ment. For hours and earningb and labor turnover data, the effeet of the inelusion wasjnsignifieant. 



Toble Total Employment on Payrolls of Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division: Annual 

Averages, 1947-74 



Total 



Trivatc 



Totai 
private 





Con- 




tract 


Mining 


con- 




struc- 




tion 



Manufacturing 


Total 


Du- 

rabic 
goods 


Non- 
durable 
goods 



Trans- 
porta- 
tion* 
and 
public 
utili- 
ties 



Wholesale and-retAtV 
trade 



Total 



Whole- 
sale 



Re- 
tail 



Fir- 
nance, 
insur- 
ance,, 

real 
estate 



Serv- 
ices 



Government 



Total 
govern 
ment 



Fed- 
eral> 



Stat« 

and 
local 



194' 



Kumber (thousands) 



» Pre!lmlnar\. 
* Data are prepared by the 





43,881 


38,407 


955 


1,982 


/ 

15. MS 


8,385 


7,159 


4,166 ^ 


8,955 


2,361 


6,595 


1.754 


6.050 


5. 474 


1.892 


3.582 




44,891 


39,241 


994 


2,169^ 


15,5§2 


8,326 


7,256 


4,189 


9,272 


2,4S9 


6.783 


1.829 


5.206 


6.650 


1.863 


3.787 




43,778 


37,922 


930 


2,165 


14,441 


7,489 


6,953 


4, 001 


9,264 


2,487 


6.778 


1.857 


5,264 


6.856 


1.908 


3.948 




45,222 


39,196 


901 


2,333 


15,241 


8,094 


7, 147 


4,034 


9,386 


2,518 


6,868 


1.919 


5.382 


6,026 


1.928 


4.093 




47,S49 


41,460 


929 


2,603 


16,393 


9,0S9 


7,304 


4,226 


9,742 


2,606 


^ 7.136 


1.991 


5,576 


6.389 


2,302 


4.087 




48,825 


42,216 


898 


2,634 


16,632 


9,349 


7,284 


4,248 


10.004 


2,687 


7,317 


2,069 


5.730 
6.867 


6.609 


' 2.420 


4.188 




50,232 


43,587 


866 


2,623 


17, 549 


10,110 


7,438 


4,290 


10.247 


2,727 


7.520 


2.146 


6. 645 


2.305 


4,340 




49,022 


42,271 


791 


2,612 


16,314 


9,129 


7, 185 


4,084 


10.235 


2,739 


7.496 


2,234 


6.002 


6.761 


2.188 


4.563 




50,675 


43,761 


792 


* 2,802 
2,999 


16,882 


9,541 


7,340 


4,141 


10,535 


2.796 


7.740 


2.335 


6,274 


6.914 


2,187 


4.727 




52,403 


45, 131 


822 


17,243 


9,834 


7,409 


4,244 


10.858 


2,884 


7.974 


2,429 


6,536 


7.277 


2,209 


6.069 




45,278 


828 


2,923 


, 17, 174 


9,856 


7,319 


4,241 


10.886 


2,893 


7.992 


2,477 


6,749 


7. 616 


2,217 


5,399 


• 51,363 


43,624 


751 


2,778 


15,945 


8,830 


7,116 


3,976 


10.750 


2,848 


7.902 


2, 619 


6.806 


7.839 


2.191 


' 6,648 


53.313 


45,230 


732 


2,960 


16,675 


9,373 


7,303 


4.011 


11.127 


2,946 


8.182 


2,594 


7,130 


8.083 


2,233 


5.850 




M,234 


45,881 


712 


2,885 


16,796 


9,459 


7,336 


4,004 


11.391 


3,004 


8.388 


2,669 


7,423 


8.353 


2.270 


6. 033 




54,042 


45,448 


672 


2,816 


16,326 


9,070 


7,256 


3.903 


11.337 


2,993 


8.344 


2,731 


7.664 




2.279 


6,316 




55,696 


46,706 


650 


2.902 


16,853 


9,480 


7,373 


3.906 


11.566 


3,056 


8.511 


2,800 


8.028 


8.890 


2.340 


6.550 




56,702 


47,477 


635 


2,963 


16,995 


9, 616 


7,380 


3.903 


11.778 


3,104 


8.675 


2.877 


8.325 


9.225 


2.358 


6,868 




58,331 


48,735 


634 


3,050 


17,274 


9,816 


7,458 


3.951 


12,160 


3, 189 


8.971 


2.957 


8.709 


9.596 


2.348 


7.248 




60,815 


50,741 


632 


3,186 


18,06/ 


10,406 


7,656 


4.036 


12.716 


3,312 


9.404 


3.023 


9.087 


10.074 


2.378 


7.696 




63,955 


53,163 


627 


3,275 


10,214 


11,284 


7,930 


4.^51 


13.245 


3,437 


9.808 


3.100 


9.551 


10.792 


2.664 


8.227 




65,857 


54,459 


613 


3,208 


10.447 


11.439 


8,008 


4.261 


13.606 


3,525 


lOlOSl 


3.225 


10.099 


11.398 


2.719 


8.679 




67,951 


56,106 


606 


3,306 


19,781 


11,626 


8.155 


4.311 


14.099 


3,611 


10^488 


3,381 


10.622 


11.845 


2.737 


9.109 




70,442 


58.240 


619 


3,525 


20,167 


11,895 


8,272 
8,154 


4.435 


14.7&t 


3,733 


10.971 


3.562 


11.228 


12.202 


2.758 


9.444 




70,920 


58,359 


623 


3,536 


19,349 


11,195 


4. ,104 


15.010 


3,816 


11.225* 


3.687 


11.621 


12. 561 


2.731 


9.830 




71.216 


5»,328 


603 


3.63') 


18,572 


10,597 


7,975 


4,457 


15.352 


3.823 


11.529 


3.802 


11.903 


12. 887 


2.696 


10.192 




73.711 

76r83r 


60^371 


(vn 


_X831- 


-19,000 


11,006 


8,084 


4,517 


15.975 


3,943 


12.032 


3.913 


12.392 


13,340 


2.681 


10.656 




"63,091 


638 


4.028 


2o,av» 


11,811 


8,240 


i,m 


16.665 


4,118 


12.547 


4.075 


12.986 


13.742 


2.663 


11.079 




78.337 


64,051 


672 


3,084 

1 


iO,017 


11,838 


8.179 


4,699 


17,010 


4,261 


12,749 


4.161 


13.508 


14.286 


2.725 


11.561 




Percent distribution 




100.0 


87.5 


2.2 


4 5 


35 4 




16l3 


9 5 


20.4 


6 4 


15.0 


4.0 


11.5 


12.5 


43 


8.2 




100 0 


87.4 


2 2 


. 4.8 


34.7 


18 5 


16.2 


9.3 


20,7 


5 6 


15.1 


4.1 


11.6 


12.6 


4.2 


8.4 




100 0 


86.6 


2.1 


4.9 


33.0 


17.1 


15 9 


9.1 


21 2 


6 7 


15.5 


4.2 


12.0 


13.4 


4 4 


9.0 




100.0 


86.7 


2.U 


/ !; 


33.7 


17.9 


15 8 


8 9 


20.8 


5 6 


15 2 


4 2 


^ 11-9 


13.3 


4 3 


9.1 




100.0 


86 6 


1.9 




34 3 


10 0 


15 3 


8.8 


20 4 


5.4 


14.9 


4.2 


11,7 


13.4 


4.8 


8 6 




100.0 


86 6 


1 8 


5.4 


34 1 


19.1 


14.9 


8 7 


20 5 


6 6 


15 0 


4.2 


11.7 


13.6 


5.0 


86 




100 0 


86. 8 


1.7 


5 2 


34 9 


20.1 


14.8 


8.5 


20 4 


6 4 


15 0 


4 3 


11.7 


13.2 


4.6 


8 6 




100 0 


86 ?. 


1.6 


5.3 


33 3 


18.6 


14 7 


8.3 


20 9 


5.6 


* 15.3 


4.6 


12.2 


13.8 


4.6 


9.3 




100.0 


86 4 


1.6 


5.5 


33 3 


18 8 


14 5 


8 2 


20 8 


6.5 


15 3 


4.6 


12 4 


13 6 


4.3 


9 3 




100.0 


86.1 


1.6 


5.7 


32 9 


18 8 


14.1 


8.1 


20.7 


5.5 


15.2 


4.6 


12.6 


13 9 


4 2 


9.7 




100.0 


85 6 


1 6 


6.5 


32 5 


18 6 


13 8 


8 0 


20.6 


5 5 


15.1 


4.7 


12.8 


14.4 


4.2 


10.2 




100.0 


84.7 


1.5 


5.4 


31.0 


17.2 


13 9 


7.7 


20 9 


6 6 


15 4 


4.9 


13.3 


15.3 


4.3 


11.0 




100.0 


84.8 


1.4 


5.6 


31.3 


17.6 


13 7 


7.5 


20,9 


5.5 


15.3 


4.9 


13 4 


15.2 


4.2 


11.0 




100 0 


84.6 


1.3 


5 3 


31 0 


17.4 


13.5 


7.4 


21.0 


6 5 


15.6 


4.9 


13 7 


16.4 


4.2 


11.2 




100.0 


84 1 


1.2 


5.2 


.30.2 


16 8 


13.4 


7.2 


21.0 


5-5 


15 4 


6 1 


14,2 


15 9 


4.2 


11.7 




100.0 


84 0 


1.2 


6 2 


30 3 


17.1 


13 3 


7.0 


20.8 


5.5 


15 3 


6 0 


14.4 


16.0 


4.2 


11.8 




100.0 


83.7 


1.1 


5 2 


30.0 


17.0 


13 0 


6.d 


20.8 


5 6 


15.3 


5.1 


14.7 


16.3 


4 2 


12 1 




100 0 


83.6 


Ul 


5.2 


29.6 


16 8 


12 8 


6 8 


20 8 


6 5 


16.4 


6.1 


14.9 


16.5 


4.0 


12.4 




100 0 


83.4 


1 0 


5 2 


29 7 


17.1 


12.6 


6 6 


20.9 


5.4 


15.5 


6.0 


14.9 


16.6 


3.9 


12.7 




100.0 


83.1 


1 0 


5.1 


30.0 


17.6 


12. » 


6 6 


20.7 


6 4 


16.3 


4.8 


14.9 


16 9 


4.0 


12.9 




100 0 


82.7 


-.9 


4.9 


29 5 


17.4 


12.2 


6 5 


20.7 


5 4 


15.3 


4.9 


16.3 


17.3 


4.1 


13,2 




100 0 


82.6 


.9 


4 9 


29.1 


17.1 


12.0 


6.3 


20.7 


5.3 


1.5.4 


5.0 


15.6 


17.4 


4.0 


13.4 




100 0 


82.7 


.9 


5.0 


28.6 


16 9 


11.7 


6.3 


2a9 


5.3 


15.6 


5.1 


15.9 


17.3 


3.9 


13.4 




loao 


82.3 


, -9 


5 0 


27.3 


15 8 


11.5 


6.4 


21.2 


5.4 


15.8 


5.2 


16.4 


17.7 


3.8 


13.9 




100 0 


81.9 


.8 


5 1 


26.1 


14.0 


11.2 


6.3 


21.6 


5.4 


16.2 


.5.3 


16.7 


18.1 


3.8 


14.3 




100.0 


81 9 


.8 .5.2 


25.9 


14.9 


11.0 


6 1 


21.6 


5.3 


16.3 


.5.3 


16.8 


18.1 


3.6 


14.5 




100.0 


82.1 


i .8 


5.2 


26.1 


15.4 


ia7 


6.0 


21.7 


5.4 


16.3 


5.3 


16.9 


17.9 


3.5 


14.4 


1 100.0 


81.8 


1 • ■'' 


i 


25 6 


15.1 


10.4 


6 0 


21.7 


5.4 


16.3 


5.3 


17.2 


18.2 


3.5 


14.8 



U.S. civil Service Commission and relate to 



civilian employment only, excluding the Central Intelligence and National 
Security Agencies. 
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Table C-2. Production or Nonsupervisery Workers ^ ond Nonproductlon Workers on Private Payrolls, and 
Nonproduction Workers as Percent of Total Employment, by Industry Division: Annual Averages, 1947-74 



Year 



Total 
private 



Mining 



Contract 
construc- 
tion 



Manufacturing 



Total 



I Durable Nondura- 
I goods ble goods 



Transpor- 
tation and 
public 
utilities 



Wholesale and retail trade 


Total 


Whole- 
sale 


Retail 



Finance, 
insurance, 
real 
esiate * 



Services 



Production or noiisupm isory \\orki'ro ^thousands) 





33,747 


871 


1,759 


12,990 j 


1948 


34. 4S9 


906 


1,924 


12,910 . 


1049 


33, 159 


839 


1.919 


11,7&0 I 




34, 349 


816 


2,069 


12,523 j 




ZQ,-2:i!> 


840 


2,308 


13,368 




36, 643 


801 


2. 324 


13,359 


\953 


37, 694 


765 


2, 305 


14.055 




36,276 


686 


-2. 281 


12,817 




37,600 


680 


2,440 


13,288 


1956 


38,495 


701 


2,613 


13,436 1 




38,384 


695 


2,537 


13,189 


1958 .:. . 


36,608 


611 


2.384 


11,997 i 




38,OSO 


590 


2,538 


12.603 1 




38,516 


570 


2,459 


12,586 




37,DS9 


532 


2,390 


12,083 




38. 979 


612 


2,462 


12.488 


1963.. 


39, 653 


408 


2,523 


12,555 




40,689 


497 


2,597 


12,781 


1965 


42,309 


491 


2.710 


13. 431 




44,281 


4S7 


2.7Si 


14,297 


1967 


45.169 


469 


' 2. 70S 


14.308 1 


1968 


46,506 


461 


2^786 


' 14,514 1 


1960 


48. 243 


472 


2,973 


i 14.767 ' 


1970 


48, 197 


i 473 


2.9ol 


! 14,020 




48.200 


* 452 


3.023 


13, 167 




49, 990 


470 


3,166 


I3,9.i7 1 


1973 


52.2S0 


« 4SS 


; 3.325 


1 14,752 ' 


1974 ^ 


52.892 


i ^" 


; 3,257 


1 14.605 



7,028 

6.925 

6,122 t 

6,705 [ 

7,480 i 

7,550 j 

8.154 ' 

7,194 

7, MS 

7,669 

7,550 

6,579 

7,033 

7,028 

6. 618 

6,935 

7,027 

7,213 

7.715 

8,370 

8,364 

8,457 

8,651 

8,012 

7.622 

8,005 

8,673 

8,605 



5.962 


(*) 


8. 241 


2, 165 


6,070 


1, *w 


5, 9Sti 


(*) 


8, 629 


2, 274 


6, 355 


1, uil 


5.66".^ 


(*) 


8, 595 


2, 267 


6, 328 


1, ol^ 


5.817 


(*) 


8,712 


2, 291 


6. 448 


1, 591 


5,bSb 


(*) 


9,091 


2, 365 


6, 726 
6,894 


1, 649 


5,810 


(*) 


9,333 


2, 43'J 


1, 711 


5,901 


(») 


9,510 


2, 45y 


7,051 


1,771 


5.623 


(») 


9,456 


2,442 


7,014 


1,837 


5,740 


(») 


9,675 


2,479 


7,196 


1,920 


5,767 


(») 


9,933 


2. 547 


7,386 


1,994 


5, 638 


1») 


9,923 


2,541 


7, 382 


2,031 


5.419 


(») 


9,736 


2, 477 


7,259 


2.063 


5,570 


(») 


10,087 


2,563 


7,525 


2.121 


5.559 


' (») 


10.315 


2,605 


7,710 


2,181 


5.465 


(») 


10,234 


2,5S1 


7,650 


2, 225 


5.553 


(») 


10. 400 


2.625 


7,775 


2, 274 


5,527 


(») 


10,560 


2,656 


7,904 


2,329 


5,569 


3,481 


10,b69 


2,719 


8,151 


2,386 


5,7I«> 


5,555 


11,358 


2,814 


8.544 


2, 426 


5,926 


3,632 


11,820 


2,911 


8,909 


2, 476 


5,9(( 


3,712 


12, 121 


' 2,971 


9,151 


2,566 


6,05<'> 


3.751 


12,542 


3,036 


9,506 


2,087 


6, 116 


3,857 


13,004 


! 3, m 


y,954 


2,836 


5,978 


3,IK)7 


13,379 


3,206 


10. 174 


2,921 ' 


5,&lo 


3.861 


13.630 


3, IW 


10,438 


2. 


lk'i2 


3,916 


14. 188 


3, 29<> 


13, 889 


3. &)2 


6,0S0 


4.019 


14.790 


1 3,442 


11,3^18 


3,170 


6,000 


4.059 


15,058 


3,556 

I 


.11,502 


3,197 



(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
{») 
<») 
(») 
(«) 
(») 
(«) 
(») 

7.974 
8,331 
8,786 
9,284 
9,767 
10,246 
10.546 
10,772 
11.201 
11.741 
12.205 



Nonproduction workers (thousands) 



1947 


4.660 


Si 


223 


1948 


4,751 


88 


245 




4,763 


91 


246 


1950 


14,&17 


85 


264 


^ . 1951 


5,234 


89 


295 


1952 ... 


6, 574 


97 


310 


1953 


5,893 


101 


318 


1954 


6,995 


If'- 


331 


1955 . .... 


6. 261 


112 


362 1 


' 1956 


6,635 


12; 


386 1 


1957 


6.895 


133 


386 ! 


195?.... ^ 


6.917 


140 


— 394"^ 


1959 . 

1960 .. .. 


7.149 


142 


422 


7. 365 


142 


426 


1%L . . - 


7,459 


140 


426 


1962... 


7 727 


138 


440 


1963.. 


-'.924 


137 


440 


1961, . 


8,146 


137 


453 


1965 - - 


i 8. 432 


138 


476 


1966 


8,882 


140 


401 


1967 


i 9.2'M) 


144 


500 


l%8 


9.600 


145 


520 


1969 


i 9.997 


147 


552 


1970 


10. 162 


i 150 


1 5^5 


1971 


! 10.128 


151 


' 616 


1972. . 


: 10, 381 


1 152 


, 665 


1973 . 


10. 811 


1.^5 


f 703 


1971- ... 


1 11.159 


! 161 


1 



2,655 
2,672 
2.651 
2.718 
3,025 
3,273 
3.494 
3.497 
3.594 
3,807 
3.9_S5 
3.94ii 
4. 072 
4.210 
4,243 
4.365 
4.440 
4,493 
4. 623 
4.917 
5.130 
5.267 
5,400 
5, 320 
5. 105 
5.133 
5.302 
5.412 



1,357 
1.401 
1,367 
1.389 
l.«W 
1,799 
1,956 
1,935 
1,993 
2.165 
J2,3e6_[ 
2,251 I 
2,340 t 
•J.ASi I 
^.452 I 
2,545 1 
2,58y 
2.003 
2.691 
2.914 
3.075 
3. 16*> 
3.241 
3.153 
2,975 
3.001 
3.U1 
3.233 



1.197 
1.270 
1,2S1 
1.330 
1.116 
1,474 
1,537 
1.5fi2 

1.600 : 

1.642 I 
1,681 
1.6'.>7 , 
1.733 \ 
1,777 

i.7*»! ; 

1.820 , 

1. m 

1.889 ' 
1.937 I 
2.004 : 
2.064 ; 
2,099 i 

2, l.W 
2, 176 
2.130 ) 
2. 132 1 
2,160 I 
2.179 j 



(») 
(») 
'*) 
(») 
(') 
(») 

(») 

(*} 



467 i 
481 , 
519 I 
549 ! 
560 
57» 
597 
5% I 
601 I 
6 L»7 ! 
640 i 



714 


196 


510 


261 


(») 


613 


215 


428 


308 


(») 


069 


229 


450 


315 


{») 


64) 


224 


420 


328 


(») 


(■>5l 


241 


410 


312 


(») 


671 


248 


423 


358 


(») 


737 


268 


469 


375 


(») 


779 


2y7 


482 


397 


(») 


860 


317 


544 


415 


t») 


925 


337 


588 


435_ 


963- 


- ' 352 




446 


(») 


1.014 


371 


613 


456 




I.OlO 


384 


657 


473 


(*) 


1.076 


39^ 


678 


488 


(») 


1.103 


409 


691 


506 


(») 


1,166 


431 


736. 


526 


(») 


1.21S 


418 




518 


<») 


1.291 


470 


820 


571 


735 


1,359 


498 


860 


597 


756 


1. 125 


526 


899 


624 


765 


I.tS5 


554 


030 


659 


815 


i..557 


575 


982 


(m 


855 


1.610 


591 


1,017 


726 


982 


1,661 


610 


i,a>i 


r 766 


1.075 


1,7.>2 


631 


1.091 


807 


1.131 


1.787 


641 


I.M3 


851 


1. 191 


1.875 


676 


1.199 


905 


1.245 


1,952 


705 


1,247 


1>64 


1.303 



Footnotes at end of tnblc. 
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Table C-2. Production or Nonsupervisory Workers ^ and NonproducHon Workers on Private Poyrolls, 
and Nonproduction Workers as Percent of Total Employment, by Industry Division: Annual Averages, 
194r--74 — Continued 




mi 

ms...... , 

1949.... 

I960.... 

1961 

1952... 

1963 

1964 

1965.. 

1956 

1957 - 

1958 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964........ 

1965 

1966 

1967.; _ 

1968 

1969..... 

1970 

1971 

1972......... 

1973..^.-.. 

1974 - 



Transpor* 
tationand 
public ! 
utiliUes ! 



Wholesale retail trade 



Total 



Whole- 
sale 



Retail | 



Finance* 
insurance, 
i real estate * 



Monproduction workeri as percent of total employment 



9 8 
9.4 
9 6 
10.8 
11.7 
13.3 
14.1 
14.7 
16.1 
18 6 
19.4 
19.9 
20.8 
21.2 
21.6 

21 6 
' 21.8 

22 3 

23 5 
23.9 
23.7 
24.1 
25.0 
24.4 
24.3 
24.0 



11.3 
11.3 
11.4 
11.3 
11.3 
11.8 
12 1 
12.7 
12.9 
12.9 
13.2 
14.2 

14 3 
14.8 
15.1 

15 2 
14.8 
14.9 
14.9 
15 0 
15 6 
15.7 
15,7 
16.5 
16.9 
17.4 
17.5 
18.2 



» PreUmlnary. . ^ , ^ , . ^ 

« For mining and manufacturing, dat& tofer to production and related 

worken; for contract construction, to construction workers; for all other 

dlTlslons. to nonsupervisory workers. 



* Excludes data for nonorlice salespersons 
t Separate data not available. 



Services 



16 4 


16.2 


16.7 


(*) 


8.0 


8.3 


7.9 


16.8 


17 1 


16 


17.5 


(*) 


6.9 


8.6 


6.3 


16 8 


18 4 


18.3 


18.5 


(*) 


7.2 


8.8 


6.6 


17.0 


17.8 


17 2 


18.6 


(») 


6.9 


8.9 


6.1 


17.1 


18.5 


17.7 


19.4 


{*) 


6.7 


9.2 


5 7 


17.2 


10.7 


19.2 


20.2 


(») 


6.7 


9 2 


5.8 


17.3 


19.9 


19.3 


20.7 


{») 


7.2 


9.8 


6.2 


17.5 


21.4 


21.2 


21.7 


(») 


7.6 


10.8 


6.4 


17.8 


21.3 


20 9 


21.8 


(») 


8.2 


11.3 


7.0 


17.8 


22 1 


22.0 


22.2 


{») 


8.5 


11.7 


7.4 


17.9 


23.2 


23.4 


23.0 


(») 


8.8 


12.2 


7.6 


18.0 


24.8 


25 5 


23.8 


(») 


9.4 


13.0 


8.1 


18.1 


24.4 


25.0 


23.7 


(») 


9.3 


13.0 


8.0 


18.2 


25.1 


25.7 


24.2 


(») 


9.4 


13.3 


8 1 


18.3 


26.0 


27.0 


24.7 


(») 


9.7 


13.7 


8.3 


18.5 


25.9 


26 $ 


24.7 


(») 


10.1 


14.1 


8.6 


18.8 


26.1 


26.9 


25.1 


{») 


10 3 


14.4 


8.9 


19.0 


26 0 


26.5 


25.3 


11.8 


10.6 


14.7 


9.1 


19.3 


25.6 


25.9 


25 3 


11.9 


10.7 


15 0 


9.1 


19.7 


25.6 


25 8 


25.3 


12.5 


10.8 


15.3 


9.2 


20 1 


26 4 


26.9 


25 8 


12.9 


10 9 


15.7 


9.2 


20 4 


26.6 


27.3 


25.7 


13.0 


11.0 


15.9 


9.4 


20.5 


26.8 


27.3 


26.1 


13.0 


10.9 


15.9 


9.3 


20.4 


27.5 


28.2 


26.7 


13.3 


11.0 


16.0 


9*4 


20.8 


27.5 


23. 1 


'26.7 


13.4 


11.2 


16.5 


9.5 


21.2 


26 9 


27.3 


26.4 


13.3 


11.2 


16.3 


9.6» 


21.6 


26.4 


26.6 


26.2 


13.5 


11.3 


16.4 


9.6 


22.2 


27.0 


27.3 


26.6 


13.6 


11.5 


16.5 


9.8 


23.2 



(«) 
(«) 

(«) 
(«) 

(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(») 
(«) 



8.4 
8.3 

8.0 
8 1 
8.0 
8.7 
9.2 
9.5 
9.6 
9.6 
9.6 
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Table C-3. Gross Average Weekly Hours, Average Hourly Earnings, and Average Weekly Earnings of 
Production or Nonsupervisory Workers ' on Private Payrolls, by Industry Division: Annual Averages, 1947-74 



Year 



1947 

1948 

1949.. 

1950 

1951 

'952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

195« 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1982 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 



Total 
privoto 





Contract 


Mining 


construe. 


tion • 



1969 

1970 

1971 

11^72 

1974 > I 



Footnotes at end of table 



Manufacturing 



Total 



Durable 
goods 



40.3 


40.8 


38.2 


40 4 


40 0 


39 4 


38. 1 


40 0 


39.4 


36 3 


37.7 


39. 1 


39*8 


37.9 


37.4 


40.5 


39! 9 


3S 4 


38.1 


40 6 


39.9 


38.6 


38.9 


40.7 


39.6 


38 8 


37.9 


40 5 


39.1 


38.6 


37.2 


39.6 


•39.6 


40.7 


37 1 


40.7 


39.3 


40.8 


37.5 


40.4 


38 8 


40.1 


37.0 


39.8 


38 5 


38 9 


368 


39 2 


39 0 


40.5 


37 0 


40.3 


38 6 


40 4 


36.7 


39 7 


38.6 


40.5 


36,9 


39.8 


38 7 


40.9 


37.0 


40.4 


38 S 


41.6 


37.3 


40.5 


38.7 


41.9 


37 2 


40.7 


38 8 


42 3 


37.4 


41.2 


38.6 


42 7 


37.6 


41.3 


38 0 


42.6 


37.7 


40.6 


37.8 


42.6 


37.3 


40 7 


37 7 


43 0 


37.9 


40 6 


37.1 


42 7 


37.3 


39.8 


37 0 


42.4 


37 2 


39.9 


37 1 


42 .5 


36 ') 


40 6 


37.1 


42 5 


37.0 


40 7 


35.6 


42. S 


36.9 


40.0 



Nondu- 
rable 
goods 



Transpor« 
tation and 
pitblic 
utilities 



Wholesale and retail trade 



Total 



Whole- 
sale 



Retail 



Finance, 
insurance^ 
real estate* 



Average weekly hours 



40.5 
40.4 
39.4 
41.1 
41.5 
41.5 
41 2 
40.1 
41.3 
41.0 
40,3 

39 5 
40.7 
40.1 
40.3 
40.9 
41.1 

41 4 

42 0 
42.1 
41 2 
41.4 
41.3 
40.3 
40.4 
41.3 ! 
41 5 [ 

40 7 I 



40.2 
39.6 

38 9 

39 7 
39.5 
39 7 
39.6 
39.0 
39.9 
39.6 
39.2 
38.8 
39.7 
39.2 
39.3 
39 6 
39.6 
39.7 
40.1 
40.2 
39.7 
39.8 
39 7 
39.1 
39.3 
39.7 
39.6 
39 0 



(») 
(>) 
(>) 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(>) 
(>) 
(>) 
(>) 
(») 
(>) 
(») 
(») 
(>) 
(>) 
(>) 



41.1 
41.3 
-41.2 
40.5 
40.6 
4C.7 
40.5 
40.2 
40.5 
40.7 
40.5 



40 5 


41.1 


i 

40.3 


40 4 


4K0 


40.2 


40.5 


40.8 


40.4 


40.5 


40 7 


40.4 


40 5 


40 8 


40.4 


40 0 


40.7 


39.8 


39 5 


40.6 


39.1 


39.5 


40.5 


39.2 


39 4 


40.7 


39.0 


39.1 


40.5 


38 6 


38 7 


40.3 


38 1 


' 38 6 


40.2 


38.1 


38.8 


40>6 


38.2 


38 6 


40.5 


38.0 


38.3 


40.5 


37.6 


38.2 


40 6 


37.4 


3? 1 


40 6 


37.3 


37.9 


40.6 


37.0 


37.7 


40 8 


36 6 


37.1 


40 7 


35.9 


36 5 


40 3 


35.3 


36.0 


40 1 


34.7 


35.6 


40.2 


34.2 


35.3 


40 0 


33.8 


35 1 


39 8 


33.7 


35.1 


39.9 


33.7 


34 7 


39 5 


33 3 


34.1 


38 9 


32.7 



Services 



37.9 
37.9 
37.8 
37.7 
37.7 
37.8 
37.7 
37.6 
37.6 
36.9 

37 1 
37.3 
37.2 
36 9 
37.3 
37.5 
37.3 
37.2 
37.3 
37.0 
37.0 
37.1 
36 8 
36.9 
37.1 
36.9 
36.8 



(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 

(») 
(») 
(»} 
(») 
-(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 



36.0 
35.9 
35.5 
35.1 
34.7 
34.7 
34.4 
34.2 
34.1 
34.0 
34.0 
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Table Gross Average Weekly Hours, Average Hourly Earnings, and Average Weekly Earnings 
of Production or Nonsupervisory Workers ^ on Private Payrolls, by Industry Division: Annual Averages, 
1947-74 — Continued 



Year 



1947... 
194B... 
1949... 
19S0... 
1951... 
1952... 
1953... 
1954... 
1955... 
1956... 
1957... 
195S... 
1959... 
1960... 
1961... 
1962... 
1963.. .■ 
1964... 
19«... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972... 
1973... 
1974 



1947... . 
1948^.... 
1949?.... 

1950 

1951 ,1 . 
1952?.- 
1953 ... 
1954.... 

1955 

1956 . 

1957 

1958.-.. 
1959... 
I960.-. 

mi . 

1962 . 
1963. . 

1964 . 

1965 _ 

1966 . 

1967 , . 
1968... 
1%9... 
1070 . . . 
1971 . 
1972 

1973- . 
1974 p... 



Total 
private 



Mining 



Contract 
construe 
tlon 



Manufactur ng 



Total 



Durable Nomlu- 
KOoUs ra»jlo 



Transpor- 
tation and 
public 
utiliUes 



Wholesale and retail trade 



Total 



Whole. 

sale 



Retail 



Finance, 
insurance, 
real estate > 



Services 



Average hourly earnings (dollars) 



'- 
$1. 13 


$1.47 


$1.54 


$1.22 


$1 28 


$1 15 


(S) 


$0.94 


$1.22 


$0.84 


$1.14 


(*) 


K23 


Ir68 


1*71 


1.33 


1.40 


1.25 


(S) 


1.01 


1.31 


.90 


1.20 


(«) 


1 28 


l!72 


1.79 


1.38 


1I45 


1.30 


(1) 


1 06 


1.36 


.95 


1.26 


(*) 


1.34 


1.77 


1.86 


1 44 


1.52 


1 35 


(S) 


1 10 


1.43 


.98 


1.34 


(*) 


K45 


i!n3 


2' 02 


1.66 


l.W 


■ 1.44 


(») 


1.18 


1.52 


1.06 


1.45 


(») 


1.52 


2.01 


2 13 


1.65 


1.75 


1.51 


(0 


1.23 


1.61 


1.09 


1.61 


(») 


1.61 


2. 14 


2.28 


1.74 


1.86 


1.58 


(») 


1,30 


1.70 


1.16 


1.58 


(») 


1.65 


2. 14 


2 39 


1.78 


1.90 


1.62 


(0 


1,35 


1,76 


1.20 


1.65 


(») 


1.71 


2.20 


2.45 


1.86 


1.99 


1.67 


(0 


1.40 


1.83 


1.25 


1.70 


(») 


1.80 


2.33 


2.57 


1.95 


2.08 


1.77 


(») 


1.47 


1.94 


1.30 


1.78 


?; 


1.89 


2.46 


2.71 


2 05 


2.19 


1.85 


(0 


1.54 


2.02 


1.37 


1.84 


(«) 


1.95 


2.47 


2 82 


2.11 


2.26 


1.91 


(») 


1.60 


2 09 


1.42 


1.89 


2.02 


2.56 


2 93 


2. 19 


2.36 


1.98 


0) 


1.66 


2. 18 


1.47 


1.95 


(») 


2.09 


2.61 


3 OS 


2 26 


2 43 


2.05 


(») 


1.71 


2.24 


1.62 


2.02 


(») 


2.14 


2 64 


3 20 


2 32 


2 49 


2.11 


(0 


1.76 


2.31 


1.66 


2.09 


(») 


2 '22 


2.70 


3 31 


2 39 


2.56 


2 17 




1.83 


2.37 


1.63 


2.17 


(«) 


2 28 


2.75 


3.41 


2.46 


2.63 


2.22 




1.89 


2.45 


1.68 


2.25 


(0 


2.36 


2.81 


3 55 


2 53 


2.71 


2 29 


^^88 


1.96 


2. ."52 


1.75 


2.30 


$1.94 


2.45 


2.92 


3 70 


2 61 


2.79 


2 36 


3.03 


2.03 


2.61 


1.82 


2.39 


2.05 


2.56 


3.05 


3 89 


2.72 


2.90 


2.45 


3.11 


2. 13 


2.73 


1.91 


2.47 


' 2.17 


2.63 


3.19 


4.11 


2.83 


3 00 


2 57 


3.24 


2.24 


2.88 


2.01 


2.58 


2 29 


2 85 


3.35 


4.41 


3 01 


3.19 


2.74 


3.42 


- 2.40 


3.05 


2.16 


2.75 


2.42 


3.01 


3.61 


4.79 


3.19 


3.38 


2.91 


3.64 


2.55 


3.2a 


2.30 


2.93 


2.61 


3.22 


3.85 


5 24 


3 36 


3.55 


3.08 


3.85 


2.71 


3. 44 


2.44 


3.08 


2.81 


3.44 


4.06 


5 60 


• 3 .W 


3.79 


3 26 


4.21 


2.86 


3. 67 


2. 57 


3.27 


3.02 


3.67 


4.41 


6 03 


3.81 


4.06 


3.47 


4.64 


3.01 


3.88 


2.70 


3. 42 


3.23 


3.92 


4.72 


6. as 


4.07 


4.33 


3.68 


5 03 


3.20 


4.12 


2.87 


3.57 


3.46 


4.22 


5 20 


6.74 


4.40 


4.68 


3 


5.43 


3.47 


4.49 


3.09 


3.81 


3.74 



Average weekly earnings (dollars) 



$45.58 


$59.94 


$58 87 


$49.17 


$51 73 


$46 03 


49.00 


65 56 


65 27 


53 12 


.56 36 


49 SO 


50 24 


62 33 


67.56 


53 88 


57.25 


50 38 


53 J3 


67.16 


69 68 


58 32 


62 43 


53.48 


57 86 


74 11 


76 ^^6 


63 34 


63 48 


56.88 


60 65 


77. 5Q 


82.86 


67.16 


72 63 


69.95 


63.76 


83 03 


86 41 


70.47 


76 63 


62 57 


64 52 


82 60 


88 91 


70 49 


76 19 


63 18 


67. 72 


89 54 


90 90 


75 70 


82 19 


66 63 


70 74 


95.06 


96 as 


78.78 


85.28 


70.09 


73 33 


98 65 


100 27 


81.59 


88.26 


72 52 


75.08 


96 08 


103 78 


82 71 


89 27 


74.11 


78. 78 


103.68 


lOS 41 


88.26 


96 05 


78 61 


80 67 


m 44 


113 04 


89 72 


97.44 


80 36 


82 60 


106 Q2 


118 08 


92 34 


100. 35 


82 92 


85 91 


110.43 


122 47 


06,56 


104.70 


85.93 


88 46 


1!4 40 


127 n 


9^ 63 


108 09 


87 01 


91 33 


117 74 


132 06 


102 97 


112 19 


90.91 


95 06 


123 52 


138 as 


107 53 


I!''. 18 


94 64 


98 82 


130. 24 


146 26 


112 34 


122.09 


98 40 


101 84 


135 89 


154 95 


114 90 


123 60 


102 03 


107 73 


. 142 71 


\M. 49 


122 51 


132. 07 


109. a5 


114.61 


1 1.55 23 


181.54 


12^» 51 


\y> 59 


115. .53 


119.46 


1 161.40 


195 45 


133.73 


143.07 


120 43 


127. 28 


1 172. 14 


1 211 67 


142 44 


153 12 


128 12 


136 16 


187 43 


222. .51 


1.54 m 


167. 68 


137 76 


115 43 


i 200 60 


! 236. 06 


165 65 


170. 70 


145 73 


1.5-1.45 


i 222 56 

t 


I 248. 71 

1 


176 00 


190 48 


155.22 



9 Preliminary iinweightcd average. 

« For mining and manufacturing, data refer to pro<lnctlon and related 
workers: for contract construction, to construction workers; for all other 
divisions, to nonsupervisory workers 



(») 
(») 
(>) 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(') 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 
(») 

$118 37 
125, 14 
128.13 
131 22 
138 85 
148 15 
155.93 
169. 21 
187.92 
201.72 
219 •« 



$33.07 


$50.14 


$33 77 


$43.21 


(«) 


40.80 


53.63 


36 22 


45.48 


(«) 


42.93 


65.40 


"38.42 


47.63 


(«) 


44 55 


58 08 


39.71 


60.52 


(«) 


47 79 


62.02 


42.82 


54.67 


(«) 


49.20 


65.63 


43 38 


57.08 


(«) 


SI. 35 


69.02 


4.5.36 


59.57 


(0 


S3 33 


71.28 


47.04 


62.04 


(0 


55 16 


74.43 


48.75 


63.92 


(«) 


57.48 


78.57 


60. 18 


65.68 


(«) 


69.60 


81.41 


52 20 


67.53 


(«) 


61.76 


84.02 


54 10 


70 12 


(«) 


64 41 


88 51 


56 15 


72 74 


(«) 


66.01 


90.72 


S7.76 


75. 14 


(«) 


67.41 


93.56 


58.66 


77 12 


(«) 


69.91 


96.22 


60.96 


80 94 


(«) 


72 01 


99.47 


62.66 


84 38 


(«) 


74 28 


102.31 


64.75 


85.79 


$69.84 


76 53 


106 49 


66 61 


88.91 


73.60 


79.02 


111.11 


68.57 


92. 13 


77.04 


81.76 


116.06 


70.95 


05.46 


80 38 


86.40 


122 31 


74.0,5 


101 75 


83,97 


90 78 


129 85 


78 66 


108.70 


90 .57 


95.66 


137.60 


82. 47 


113. at 


96 66 


100 39 


146 07 


86 61 


120.66 


103.28 


ia=i.65 


154.81 


90 00 


126 88 


110.14 


111.04 


162 74 


95. 57 


131.73 


117.64 


118.33 


174 66 


101.01 


140 21 


127. 16 



* Exclude? data for nonoflflce salespersons. 
> Separate data not avalluble 
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Table C*-4. Total Emproyment and Production Workers on Payrolls Manufacturing Durable Goods 

industries: Annual Averages, 1947-74 



{Thousands! 



Durable goods 



Year 



Total 



Ord. 


Lum- 


Furnl- 


Stom% 


nance 


ber and 


turo 


clay, and 


and HC- 


wood 


and 


glass 


cessorle*! 


prod- 


fixtures 


prod- 




ucts 




ucts 



Primary metfil 








Industries 












Fabri- 


Machin- 


>F.lec. 




Blast 


cated 


ery, 


6rical 




furnace 


metal 


txcept 


equip- 


Totftl » 


and 


prod- 


elec- 


ment 




basic 


ucts 


trical 


and 




steel 






supplies 




prod- 










ucts 









Transportation equipment 












Instru- 


Mlscel- 




Motor 




ments 


lancous 




vehicles 


Alrcralt 


and 


manu- 


Total « 


and 


and 


related 


facturing 




equip- 


parts 


prod* 


Indus- 




ment 




ucts 


tries 



Total employment 



1W7......... 


i 8.3SS ; 


1M8 


} 8.326 


1949....^ 


7.489 


1950...... 


; 8.094 


19M 


, 9.089 


1962 


9,349 1 


1963 


, 10.110 1 


lOM. . . 


, 9.129 


1966 . ..... 


9.M1 1 


1956 


i 9.834 1 


1957 


9.856 ! 


1958 


8.830 


1959... 


1 9. 373 


1960 


9.459 


1061... 


\ 9.070 


19<S2 


9. 480 


1963.. 


: 9.616 


1964 


9.816 


1966 


, 10.406 


1966 


.; 11.284 


1967 


.' 11.439 


1968.. , 


11.626 


1969 


, 11.895 


1970.. 


., w.m 


1971.. . 


. 10.597 


1972. 


11.006 


1973 


n.8n 


1974 


11.838 



1947 7.028 

1948 ' 6.925 

1949 6.122 , 

1960 6.705 I 

1961 7.480 

1952. . 7.650 I 

1963 8.151 

1951 7.191 

1955 ' 7.548 

1966 7.669 • 
1957 7,550 , 

1968 6.67') , 

1959 ' 7.033 

1960 ' 7.028 

1961 ... 6,618 

1962. 6.935 , 

1963 _ . 7.027 

1964 \ 7.213 1 

1965. . 7,715 

1966 8,370 

1967 ... 8.364 t 

1968 - 8. 157 

1969. I 8.6.S1 i 

1970 I 8.012 I 
\\r,\ .1 7.622 ( 

1972, I 8.00.5 ' 

1973. 8.673 I 

1971 » ... . 8.60j 1 
J_ i 

» Frelhnlnarv 



27 

28 

26 

30 . 

77 I 
178.7 
234 3 i 
163 3 I 

141 2 ; 

138 5 , 

140 2 ; 

168 1 , 

203.6 ' 

220 o ; 

244 2 
261 4 i 
265 5 
243 9 
225 8 
260 9 
317 2 ! 
338.0 
316 2 
211 9 
190 H 
182 9 : 
ls3 9 
181 7 



846 


336 1 


537 


1.279 


666 ; 


989 


1,376 


1,035 


1,275 


768 


239 


267 


421 


818 


346 1 


649 


1.200 


679 i 


979 


1,372 


991 


1,270 


781 


238 


262 


422 


741 


317 : 


614 


1.134 


610 


881 


1,182 


S62 


1,210 


751 


264 


239 


386 


808 


361 1 


647 


1.247 


674 


982 


1,210 


991 


1,265 


816 


283 


250 


400 


840 2 


3?" 2 i 


687.0 


1.364 3 


714.4 


1,077.8 


1,456 6 


1,113 6 


1,516.1 


833.3 


467.8 


294.3 


406.0 


790 4 


357 1 


661,0 


1.282 1 


638,0 


1,064.4 


1,517.4 


1,185 0 


1,703 2 


777.5 


670.6 


312.6 


393.7 


770 7 


369 9 


581.3 


1.383 1 


726.1 


1,156 4 


1,554.4 


1,333 3 


1,969,1 


917.3 


796.6 


337.1 


420.9 


707 9 


341 9 


652.6 


1.219 3 


645.5 


1,069.9 


1,417 7 


1,190 4 


1,764.1 


765.7 


782,9 


321.2 


390.7 


739 6 


363 8 


588.4 


1.322.6 


706.9 


1, 122. 4 


1,448 6 


1.240 8 


1,854 6 


891.2 


761.3 


323.2 


396.2 


730 9 


376 6 


605 3 


1.355.3 


706 6 


1,140.4 


1,571 6 


1 3'23 1 


1,852 5 


792.6 


837.3 


337.8 


403.0 


655 3 


374.3 


695 4 


1.355.3 


719.9 


1,167.3 


1,685 9 


1,313 8 


1,909.1 


769.3 


895.8 


342.1 


387.2 


615.0 


360.8 


662. t 


1.153 6 


601.1 


1,076 9 


1,362 4 


1,249 0 


1,591 6 


606.6 


771.0 


323.8 


373.0 


658 8 


385 0 


m 0 


1.182.6 


587.3 


1,122.5 


1, 452. 1 


l,y>6 4 


1,635 0 


692.3 


720 6 


346.3 


387.7 


626.8 


383.0 


604 0 


1.231 2 


661.4 


1,135.3 


1,479 0 


1,467. 1 


1,568.9 


724.1 


627.9 


354 3 


389 9 


581> 9 


367.6 


682.0 


1.142 r 


595.6 


1,081 5 


1,418 6 


1,473 3 


1,448.6 


632.3 


609.7 


347.4 


378.2 


689 3 


385 1 


592 3 


1,165.6 


692.8 


1,127.7 


1,493 2 


1,667.0 


1,547.0 


691.7 


638.4 


358.7 


389.6 


692 6 


389.9 


600 8 


1.172 2 


689 9 


1,150 1 


1,629.3 


1,553.9 


1,609.7 


741.3 


639.2 


364.8 


386.8 


601 2 


405 9 


613 8 


1.233.2 


629.2 


1, 189 7 


1,609.6 


1,543 8 


1.601 3 


762.9 


606.4 


369.9 


397,6 


606 9 


430.7 


628.3 


1; 301.0 


657.3 


1,269.0 


1,735.3 


1,659 2 


1,740.6 


842.7 


621. 2 


389.0 


419.6 


614 3 


461 5 


644 3 


1,350 7 


651 : 


1,351 3 


1,910.0 


1,908 8 


1,917.7 


861,6 


763.3 


430.9 


" 433.7 


596. 8 


455 4 


628 3 


1,S22.1 


635 • 


1,363.1 


1,969,6 


1,958 9 


1,948 6 


816 8 


833,6 


450 8 


428_4 


600 1 


171.6 


635 5 


1.315 5 


635 C 


1.390 4 


1,965.9: 


1.974.5 


2.038 6 


873 7 


852 0 


461.9 


433.4 


606 7 


483 9 


656.4 


1,360 8 


613 8 


1,440 4 


2.032 6 


2,019 9 


2.060 5 


911.4 


801.4 


476 6 


441.0 


572 7 


IW s 


frlO 2 


1.315.6 


628.4 


1.380 4 


1,982. 1 


1.917 0 


1.799 1 


797 3 


668 7 


460 4 


425 7 


Mo 9 1 461 0 


633 6 


1.229. 1 


577 9 


1.334. 1 


1,811 0 


1.772. 1 


1.729 8 


812.6 


533.3 


437 8 


411.7 


62'2. 6 


503 1 


6.58.9 


1.240 4 


572 3 


1.395 9 


1.889.8 


1.817 3 


1.771 7 


862,8 


510 8 


459.0 


433 8 


639 7 


539 2 


691 1 


1.320 9 


602 8 


1.493 5 


2.0S6.5 


! 2.017.2 


1,891 4 


, 941.5 


529 0 


499. 1 


450 6 


f»34. .> 


.528.4 


689 1 


1,333 1 


1 607 8 


1.487.0 

! 


2. 199 3 


; 2.019 2 


1.789 1 


860 8 


632.0 


528. 9 


447,3 

1 













22 


1 

783 


296 




! 

1,114 : 


23 


757 


304 


479 


1,121 


20 


680 


274 


443 


968 


23 


716 


317 


473 


1,076 


59 3 


771 2 , 


307 1 


507 l 


1.176 1 


130 2 


719 9 , 


306 6 > 


479 8 


1,084 7 ! 


173 0 


699 9 


315 0 


493 6 


1, 172 6 ' 


113 1 


610 4 


287 7 j 


464.3 


1.017.9 1 


91 7 


672 3 


307 0 


495 6 


1.116 8 ! 


81 9 


661-8 1 


315 6 . 


607 0 


1,131.6 ; 


80 4 


588 0 1 


313 0 ; 


492 8 


1,117 9 , 


82 4 


549 4 


298 7 i 


457 9 


928 0 


98 0 


592 2 


321 0 


496 2 


963 8 1 


101 9 


561.1 


3l8 5 


491 8 


993 8 { 


110 6 


518 4 : 


303 9 


469 4 


914 6 


119 3 


526 7 ' 


319 6 


477 7 


937 3 ! 


115 2 


526 6 , 


324 1 


483 9 


947 4 


104 1 


' 531 6 ! 


337 0 


493 8 


1.003 6 


96 1 


532 4 


357 4 


504 6 


1,062 0 


127 3 


536 4 


382 6 


517 3 


1,099 9 


174 1 


618 7 1 


374 9 


499. 9 


1,060 1 


191 7 


520 9 • 


3S9 7 


.508 9 


1.046 2 


181 8 


526 2 


401 6 


526 4 


1.087 0 


131.5 


492 7 1 


37S 8 


.508.9 


1.013 2 


95 8 


.W 2 , 


379 1 


^r2 8 


96S 6 


'd,3 


535 8 1 


416 2 


526 3 


1 988 0 


92 2 


550 .5 1 


11,5 1 


.5.53 3 


\A)C>2 2 


85 6 


.539 2 I 


433 1 


.5.51. 1 


1,060 0 



Production workers 



676 


826 


1,087 


810 ' 


1,039 


626 


177 


213 


367 


694 


809 


1,074 


761 1 


1.027 


612 


176 


205 


366 


627 


714 


900 


638 


976 


613 


197 


181 


327 


687 


812 


929 


770 1 


1,029 


677 


209 


189 


344 


620.2 


883 0-1 


1.129 7 


865 8 


1,213 1 


681.8 


318.4 


222 3 


346.1 


541.5 


869 4 


1, 163 9 


909 1 


1,331 4 


618 7 


496 4 


233.2 


332.6 


620.4 


937 4 


1,182.9 


1,028 6 


1,612 9 


739 4 


686 2 


249.8 


356.7 


M6 1 


8.51 1 


1,046 2 


883 8 


1.331 4 


601.6 


660 2 


231.0 


326 6 


601 6 


897 8 


1.069 2 


924 2 


1.414.1 


718 3 


625 5 


?2<>. 6 


330.4 


596.4 


900.7 


1,158 6 


976 % 


1,364 3 


619.6 


561.0 


236.1 


333.1 


600 1 


913 2 


1,143.1 


958 7 


1.396 0 


601.7 


691.4 


233 1 


316.3 


486 6 


824 5 


916 5 


857 3 


1,120 6 


452. 6 


491.9 


214 8 


299 6 


170 9 


868 5 


1.027 2 


m 4 


1.163.4 


637.6 


446.7 


230 3 


312 9 


528 4 


874.3 


1,035 9 


996.3 


1.107 4 


663 3 


369 6 


232.6 


314.3 


478 4 


826 0 


976 1 


979 4 


992 7 


479 1 


347.7 


223.1 


303.6 


476.3 


863.7 


1,037 8 


1,050 7 


1.059 9 


534.0 


349 1 


229 1 


313 2 


479.1 


881 6 


1,069 2 


1,031 3 


1,112 3 


673 6 


360 8 


232 3 


310 4 


515 6 


914.3 


1,120 4 


1,036 5 


1,119 6 


579. 2 


3a8.6 


234.0 


317.9. 


538.4 


982 7 


1,214 8 


1,140 5 


1,210.7 


668 9 


366 3 


248.1 


3^.6 


530. 


1.051 9 


1.343 6 


1,325 3 


1,365 5 


670. 3 


446.4 


274 7 


346.1 


5 


1,053 5 


1,368 8 


1,322 2 


1,371 4 


626 9 


601. 6 


281 8 


338.3 


.506 2 


1.071.8 


1.342 5 


1.319 1 


1. 111.2 


680 8 


.5ft5 5 


284.9 


340.4 


513 6 


1. 108, 4 


1.382 2 


1.345 5 


1.4.53 2 


708.0 


464 0 


293 9 


344 6 


500 6 


1,051 3 


1.322 9 


1.2f)L5. 1 


1.241.0 


601 2 


36'».3 


278 0 


328.7 


157.3 


1.013 9 


1, 182 3 


1. 173 4 


1.222 6 


651.3 


285 8 


261 3 


317.6 


156.4 


1,067 4 


1.253 ft 


I. 215 0 


1,266 5 


668 6 


275 9 


277.0 


33a2 


184.7 


1.151 1 


1. lll.S 


l.as7 0 


1 a58.8 


734 9 


288 2 


307.7 


352 7 


486 0 


1.136 6 


1.182.3 


1 1.370 3 

1 


1.262 2 


658. G 


290.6 


328,5 


349 8 



> Includes other Industries not shown separately 
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Tobte C«-5. Nonproducfion Workers and Nonproducfion Workers as Percent of Total Employment on Payrolls 
of Manufacturing Durable Goods Industries: Annual Averages, 1947-74 



\ 

Yeai 



1M7.., 
1M8.., 
1049.., 
I960.., 
1961.., 
1962.., 
1963.., 
1964.., 
1966.., 
1966.. 
1967.., 
1968.., 
1969.. 
1900.. 
19«1.. 
1902.. 
1963.. 
1904.. 
1906.. 
1900.. 
1907.. 
1968... 
1969... 
1970.. 
1971... 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1074 P. 



1947....:..^.. 

1948 

1949......... 

1960......... 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1980......:... 

1967......... 

1968-........ 

1969......... 

1900......... 

1901.....:.... 

1902........... 

1908 

1904......... 

1906 

1900......... 

1907.... 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 P 



Durable goods 



Tot»! 



Ord- 


Lum- 


Furni- 


Stone, 


nance 


ber and 


ture 


clay, and 


and ac- 


wood 


and 


glass 


cessories 


prod- 


Azturos 


prod- 




ucts 




ucts 



1,367 
1,401 
1,307 
1,889 
-1»000 
1,799 
1,960 
1,936 
1,993 
2,165 
2,300 
2.261 
2,340 
2,431 
2,462 
2,646 
2,689 
2,003 
2,001 
2,914 
3,076 
3. 169 
3.244 
3,153 
2,975 
3,001 
3. 141 
3.233 



10.2 
10.8 
18.3 
17.2 
17.7 
19.2 
19.3 
21.2 
20.9 
'>Z0 
23.4 
26.6 
26.0 
26.7 
27.0 
28.B 
28.9 
20.6 
26.9 
26. B 
26.9 
27.3 
27.3 
28.2 
28 1 
27.3 
26 6 
27.3 



Primary metal 
Industries 



Total » 



Blas^ 
furnace 

and 
basic 
steel 
prod* 

ucts 







! 

Elec- 


Fabri- 


Machlu- 


trical 


cated 


except 


equip- 


metal 


ment 


prod- 


elec- 


and 


ucts 


trical 


supplies 



'Itansportatloo equipment 



Total I 



Motor 
vehicles 
and 

equlp- 
■ ment 



Aircraft 
and 
parts 



Instru- 
ments 
and 
related 
prod- 
ucts 



Miscel- 
laneous 
manu- 
facturing 
Indus- 
tries 



• Nonproductlon workers (thousands) 



6 
6 

0 . 
7 

17.7 
48.6 
00l7 
6a2 
4916 
63.0 
'60. B 
76.7 
106.6 
11B.1 
133.0 
146.1 

i6a3 

139.8 
129.7 
133.0 
143.1 

146.3 
134.4 
110 4 
95.0 

01 6 
91.7 
96.1 



02 
01 
01 
03 
09.0 

7a 6 
7a 8 

07.6 
07.3 
09.1 
07. S 
66.0 
00.0 
66.7 
04.6 
02.0 
06.0 
72.0 
74.6 
77.9 
78.1 
79.2 
80.5 
80.0 
81.7 
86.8 
89.2 
95.3 



40 
42 
43 
47 

6ai 

61.6 
64.0 
64.2 
60.B 
00.0 
01.3 
02.1 
04.0 
64.6 
03.6 
66.6 
66. B 
08.9 
73.3 
79.0 
80.6 
81.9 
82.3 
81.0 
81.9 
87.2 
93.8 
95.3 



00 

70 
71 
74- 
79.9 
84.2 
B7.7 
88.3 
92.B 
98.3 
102.0 
104.6 
107.8 
112.2 
112.0 
114.0 
110.9 
120.0 
123.7 
120.9 
128.4 
126.6 
130 0 
131.3 

i3a8 

132.6 
137.8 
137.7 



106 
169 
100 

172 

189.2 

197.4 

2ia6 

201.4 

200.7 

223.7 

237.4 

226.6 

228.B 

237.4 

228.1 

228.3 

224.8 

229.0 

239.0 

26aB 

202.0 

269 3 

273.8 

272.4 

260 5 

252.4 

258.7 

267.4 



Bl 

86 

83 

87 

94.2 

96.6 
106.7 

99.4 
102.4 
111.2 
119. B 
114.0 
110.4 
123.0 
117.1 
110.6 

uaB 

113.0 
118.9 
121.0 
126.7 
129.7 
130 2 
127.8 
120.6 
115.9 
118.1 
121.8 



103 

170 

107 

170 

194. B 

206.0 

219.0 

218.8 

224.0 

239.7 

264.1 

262.4 

2610 

201.0 

268.6' 

204.0 

208.6 

276.4 

280.3 

299.4 

309.0 

31&6 

332.0 

329.1 

320.2 

328.5 

342.4 

350.4 



288 

208 

282 

281 

320.9 

363.6 

871.6 

871.6 

379.3 

413.1 

44Z8 

410.9 

424.9 

443.1 

443L2 

466.4 

47a 1 

489.2 

620.6 

660.4 

600. B 

623.4 

650 4 

659.2 

628.7 

636.2 

674.7 

717.0 



220 

230 

224 

221 

247.8 

276.9 

304.7 

300.0 

310.0 

347.7 

386.1 

391.7 

437.0 

47a B 

493.9 

610.3 

619.0 

607.3 

61&7 

683.6 

030.7 

655.4 

674.4 

651.9 

599.0 

602.3 

63a2 

64a9 



280 
243 
-234 
230 
302.0 
371.8 
420.2 
422.7 
440,6 
488.2 
614.1 
474.0 
471.0 
401.6 
466.9 
487.1 
497..4 
484.7 
499.9 
0612 
677.1 
597.4 
607.3 
558.1 
507.2 
505 2 

me 

526.9 



142 

149 

138 

139 

16L6 

168. B 

177.9 

104.2 

172.9 

173.0 

107.0 

164.0 

164. B 

loaB 

163.2 
167.7 
107,7 
173.7 
183. B 
191.3 
188.9 
192.9 
203.4 
193 1 
191.3 
104.2 
209.6 
202.2 



02 
03 
07 
74 

119.4 
176. 2 
209.3 
222.7 
236. B 
270.3 
804.4 
279.1 
774.9 
268.3 
202.0 
289.3 
288.4 
200. B 
207.9 
300.9 
3311 
346.5 
340.4 
299.4 
247.5 
234.9 
240.8 
241.4 



64 

67 
68 
01 

710 
79.3 
B7.3 
90.2 
93.0 
101.7 
109.0 
109.0 
116.0 
121.7 
124.3 
129.0 
1816 
136.9 
14a 9 
160.2 
100.0 
177.0 
1817 
1814 
176.5 
1810 
191.7 
200 4 



Nonproductton workers as percent of total employment 



IB. 6 
17.9 
23.1 
23.3 
23.0 
27.1 
26.9 
3a7 
36.1 
38.7 
417 
47.9 
61. B 
63.7 
64.7 
64.9 
60.0 
67.3 
67.4 
61.2 
46.1 
43.3 
42.5 
45.6 
49 8 
50.1 
49 9 
^2 9 



7.3 
7.6 
8.2 
7.B 
B.2 
8.9 
9.2 
9.6 
9.1 
9.6 

ia3 

ia7 

lai 
ia6 
11.1 
lao 
11.1 

110 
113 
117 
13 1 
13.2 
13.3 
14.0 
13 9 
13 9 
13.9 
15.0 



11.9 
111 
13.6 
11*9 
14.0 
14.4 
14.0 
16.9 
16.0 
10.0 
10.4 
17.2 
16.0 
10 B 
17.3 
17.0 
10.9 
17.0 
17.0 
17.1 
17.7 
17.4 
17.0 
17.6 
17.8 
17.3 
17.4 
18.0 



113 



13.6 
13.0 
14.9 
16 1 
10.0 
16. B 
10.2 
17.2 
IB.O 
17.8 
18.0 
19.3 
19.3 
19.6 
19.0 
19.7 
19.7 
204 
19.9 
19.8 
20.5 
20.6 
20.1 

19 9 

20 0 



119 
13.1 
14.0 
13. B 
13.9 
16.4 
16.2 
10.6 
16.0 
10.6 
17.6 
19.6 
19.3 
19.3 
20 0 
19.0 
19.2 
18.6 
18.4 
18.0 
19. B 
20 5 
20.1 
20.7 
21.2 
20 3 
19.6 
20.1 



113 
115 
13.0 
119 
13.2 
16.1 
14.0 
16.3 
14.4 
16.7 
10.7 
19.1 
19. B 
18.9 
19.0 
19.7 
1B.B 
18.1 
18.1 
18.0 
19. B 
20.4 
20.2 
20.3 
20 9 
20.3 
19 6 
20.0 



10.6 
17.4 
19.0 
17.3 
18.1 
19.3 
18.9 
20.6 
20.0 
21.0 
21. B 
23.4 
210 
23.0 
23.B 
23.4 
23.3 
23.1 
210 
212 
217 
22.9 
23.0 
23.8 
24.0 
23.5 
219 
23.6 



20.9 
21.7 
23.9 
23.2 
214 
23.3 
23.9 
20.2 
20.2 
20.3 
27.9 
30.0 
29.3 
30.0 
31.2 
30.6 
30.7 
30.4 
30.0 
29.7 
30.6 
31 7 
310 
33.3 
34.7 
33.7 
32.3 
316 



21.7 
23.2 
20.0 
213 
213 
23.3 
219 
26.B 
26.6 
28.3 
28.7 
31.4 

3a6 

311 
33.6 
319 
33.4 
319 
31.3 

aao 

316 
33.2 
33.4 
34.0 

33.8 
316 
31.2 
311 



18.6 
19.1 
19.3 
1&7 
19.9 
21. B 
21.0 
24.1 
21B 
20.4 
28.9 
29.7 
28.B 
29.4 
31.6 
31.6 

da9 

30.2 
28.7 
28.B 
29.0 

29.3 
29.5 
31.0 
29.3 
28.5 
28 2 
29.4 



1&6 
19.1 
18.4 
17.0 
18.2 
20.4 
19.4 
21.1 
19.4 
21. B 
21. B 
26.4 
214 
22.2 
24.2 
21B 
216 
23.1 
21. B 
212 
23.2 
22.1 
22.3 
24.2 
22.7 
22 5 
22 2 
23.6 



26.9 
28.6 
26.4 
26.1 
26.6 
•20.1 
20.3 
28.4 
S1.0 
33.0 
34.0 
30.2 
88.1 
41.1 
43.0 
46.3 
46.1 
44.1 
419 
40.7 
39. B 
40 7 
413 
44.8 
46.4 
46.0 
45.5 
46.4 



2a2 

21. B 
24.3 
24.4 
24.6 
26.4 
26.9 
28.1 
29.0 

sai 

31.9 
33.7 
33.3 
84.3 
36. B 
30.1 
36.3 
80.7 
36.2 
30.2 
37.6 
38.3 
38 3 
39.6 
40.3 
39.7 
38.4 
37.9 I 



p Preliminary. 



* Includes other Industries not shown separately. 
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ERIC 



Tobk C-6. Total Employment and Production Workers on Payrolls of Manufacturing Nondurabk Goods 

Industries: Annual Averages, 1947-74 

ITbooMndf) 



1947 

1948 

1949 

1980 

1981.... 

1962....; 

1963 

1964 

1986 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1986 

1988 

1987 

1968 

1089 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 » 



Nondunble foo(U 



1947.... 
1948... 
1949... 
1960... 
1061.... 
1962... 
1963... 
1964... 
1966... 
1968... 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1980... 
1981. . . 
1982... 
1983... 
1984... 
1986... 
1988... 
1987... 



Totftl 



1989... 
1970.,. 
1971... 
1972... 
1973... 
1974 P.. 



Food and 
kindred 
products 



Tobacco 
manu- 
factures 



Textile 

mill 
products 



Apparel 
and other 
Uztlle 
products 



Paper and 

aUled 
products 



Printing 
and pub- 
Usblne 



Chemlcab 
and allied 
products 



Petroleum 
and coal 
products 



Rubber 

and 
plastics 
products, 
n.e.c. 



Leather 

and 
leather 
product! 



7,169 
7,268 
6,963 
7, 147 
7,304 
7,284' 
7,438 
7,186 
7,340 
7,409 
7,319 
7,118 
7,303 
7,338 
7,268 
7,373 
7,380 
7,468 
7,868 
7,930 
8,008 
8, 156 
8,272 
8,154 
7, 974 
8,084 
8, 240 
8,179 



6.982 
6,086 
6,889 
6,817 
6,888 
6,810 
6,901 
6,823 
6, 740 
6,787 
6,838 
6,419 
6,670 
6,669 
6,486 
6.663 
6.627 
6,869 
6, 719 
6,926 
6.944 
8.056 
8.116 
5,978 
5,845 
5, 052 
6.080 
6.000 



I 



Total emplojnnent 



1,799 

1,801 

1,778 

1,790 

1,823.2 

1,827. 8 

1,838.0 

1,818.3 

1,824.7 

1,841.9 

1,806.4 

1,772.8 

1,789.8 

1,790.0 

1,776.2 

1,783.0 

1,762.0 

1,760.4 

1,768,7 

1,777.2 

1,788.3 

1,781.5 

1,79a 8 

1.782.7 

1,755.0 

1,739.0 

1,721.0 

1,720.5 



118 " 


1,299 


1,164 


114 


1,332 


1,190 


100 


1, 187 


1,173 


103 


1,268 


1,202 


104.1 


1,237.7 


1,207,2 


106.8 


1, 188.4 


1,218.4 


103.6 


1,164.8 


1,248.0 
1,188.6 


103.3 


1,042.3 


102.6 


i,o&a2 


1,219.2 


99.8 


1,032.0 


1,223.4 


97.0 


" 961.1 


i,2iai 


94.6 


918.8 


1,171.8 


94.6 


946.7 


1,22&9 


94.0 


924.4 


1,233.2 


90.7 


893.4 


1,214.6 


90.6 


902.3 


1,263.7 


88.8 


886.4 


1,2818 


9a2 


8910 


1,302.6 


8&8 


92&8 


1,364.2 


84.8 


963.6 


1,401.9 


88.6 


968.6 


1,397.6 


84.6 


993 9 


1,405.8 


83.0 


1,002.5 


1.409.1 


82.9 


975.9 


1,364.6 


77.1 


958.3 


1,345.4 


75.0 


994.1 


1,374.4 


7a 3 


1,030l5 


1,402.4 


7^3 


1,002.5 


1,339.0 



486 


721 


849 


221 


323 


412 


473 


740 


866 


228 


312 


412 


466 


740 


" 818 


221 


283 


389 


486 


748 


840 


218 


311 


396 


611.2 


787.8 


707.0 


231.3 


334.4 


880.0 


603.7 


779.9 


730.1 


23<^6 


338.3 


3812 


630.4 


802.8 


768.2 


241.4 


361.0 


889.2 


631.1 


813.9 


762.7 


238.1 


328.4 


373.0 


650.0 


834.7 


773.1 


237.1 


363.3 


386.9 


687.8 


882.0 


798.6 


236.6 


369.2 


3817 


670.8 


870.0 


810.0 


232.2 


371.9 


3717 


684.1 


872.8 


794.1 


223.8 


344.3 


369.2 


687.2 


888.6 


809.2 


216.6 


3717 


374.0 


001.1 


911.3 


828.2 


211.9 


379.0 


363.4 


001.3 


917.3 


828.2 


201.9 


376.3 


368.2 


614.4 


928.4 


843.6 


196.3 


408.4 


380.7 


818.6 


930.8 


886.3 


* 188.7 


, 418. 6 


349,2 


826w6 


961.6 


878.6 


183.9 


436.0 


347.8 


839.1 


979.4 


907.8 


1819 


470.8 


3619 


868.9 


1,016l9 


981.4 


184.2 


610.7 


383.8 


879.1 


1,047.8 


1,001.4 


183.2 


618.4 


360.9 


691.2 


1,065.1 


1,029.0 


186.8 


561.3 


355.2 


711.1 


1,093.6 


1,059.9 


182.3 


596.3 


343.2 


705.5 


1,101.6 


1,049.0 


19a8 


58ai 


32a4 


681.9 


1,072.2 


1,009.8 


1918 


580.5 


301.8 


688.9 


1,084.2 


1,007.5 


194.4 


624.8 


301.0 


703.0 


j 101.8 


1,035.5 


193.4 


67^3 


293.1 


706.8 


i.iiao 


1,059.0 


195.1 


681.1 


285.2 



Production workers 



1,395 

1,374 

1,341 

1,331 

1,338.4 

1,330.9 

1,329.7 

1,296.6 

1,291.7 

1,3011 

l,m2 

1,2210 

1,2211 

1,211.8 

1,191. 1 

1,178.4 

1,167.1 

1,167.3 

1, 169. 1 

1,180.0 

1,187.3 

1,191.6 

1,201.8 

1,200.8 

1,184.3 

1,174.8 

1. 166. 4 

1,174.1 



110 


1,220 


1,047 


108 


1,248 


1,073 


101 


1,103 


1,063 


96 


1,100 


1,080 


98.0 


1,148.2 


1,081.3 


97.2 


1,073.2 


1,087.2 


96.7 


1,083.9 


1,1118 


96.2 


963.2 


1,0614 


914 


981.8 


1,088.4 


90.1 


9413 


1,088.1 


86.3 


893.3 


1,0710 


811 


8316 


1,039.6 


83.9 


867.4 


1,091.4 


83.3 


836.1 


1,098.2 


79.8 


806.0 


1,079.6 


78.7 


8111 


1, 1219 


78.8 


793.4 


1,138.0 


78.4 


796.2 


1,168.3 


718 


828.7 


1,206.6 


71.8 


868.8 


1,246.7 


73.9 


860.2 


1,237,2 


71.9 


8Sa7 


1,24a 1 


69.6 


88i0 


1,237.9 


69.0 


856.0 


1,196.2 


63 4 


840.1 


1,177.0 


61.6 


873 4 


1,199 4 


65.1 


901.9 


i,2iai 


65.1 


875.3 


1,155.6 



406 


487 


488 


170 


263 


374 




494 


486 


176 


263 


360 


390 


488 


449 


169 


226 


348 


418 


494 


461 


186 


262 


366 


436.1 


604.6 


602.6 


1716 


270.6 


340.8 


431:9 


609.7 


606.1 


168.9 


289.9 
287.8 


3U.4 


4419 


. 6210 


6219 


173.2 


348.7 


440.8 


624.9 


603.0 


168.9 


266.7 


8316 


463.6 


639.0 


618.1 


163.2 


288.3 


3410 


484.6 


669.8 


626.7 


181.2 


290.7 


340.9 


463.4 


683.7 


619.7 


166.6 


290.1 


831.0 


4611 


683.2 


493.7 


148.9 


284.4 


318.2 


471.8 


676.1 


606.8 


139.9 


289.8 


3319 


479.7 


688.9 


609.9 


137.9 


292.8 


320.9 


478.0 


691.7 


605,0 


129.9 


288.3 


318.4 


488.0 


694.6 


619.3 


126.6 


318.6 


318.9 


488.4 


690.3 


626.3 


119.9 


322.7 


307.8 


488.8 


6011 


629.4 


1112 


338.3 


306.6 


497.7 


820.8 


648.1 


1119 


386.9 


8iao 


618.2 


848.4 


6713 


1117 


, 397.8 


318.6 


628.3 


681.8 


692.3 


1117 


397.0 


303.7 


536.2 


667.0 


609.9 


118.0 


434.5 


306.3 


550.6 


681.7 


621.9 


. 1112 


461.7 


2914 


543.2 


678.^ 


601.7 


iia4 


443.2 


27?. 4 


521.8 


655 2 


580.8 


118.3 


447.5 


257.1 


531.1 


660 9 


583.8 


120.6 


487.3 


258.9 


545.3 


669.1 


mo 


122.4 


534.6 


25a9 


544.7 


668.2 


615.7 


123 7 


534.3 


2410 
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Table C-7. Nonprodudion Workers and Nonproduction Workers as Percent of Total Employment on 
Payrolls o^ Manufacturing Nondurable Goods Industries: Annual Averages, 1947-74 



1M7.. 

im.. 

190.. 
IMO.. 
IMl.. 
1962.. 
1M3.. 
1964.. 
1966.. 
1966.. 
1067.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1966.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970. . 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974 K 



1947 

1948 

1949 

1960 

1951 s.... 

1962 

1063 

1964 

1966 

1986 

1957 

1968 .r.^:. 

1969 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966 

.1966 

1967 

1968 



1970. .. 
1971... 
1972... 
1973... 
1974 



NondOTftbte 



Total 



M97 
1«270 
1.284 
1.330 
1.416 
1.474 
1.637 
1.662 

i.eoo 

1,642 
1.681 
1.697 
1,733 
1.777 
1,791 
1.820 
1.853 
1.889 
1.937 
2.004 
2.064 
2.099 
2. 156 
2. 176 
2.129 
2.132 
2.160 
2.179 



Food and 
kindred 
products 



Tobacco 
xnanu- 
factures 



Textile 

mtU 
products 



Aoparel 
ana other 
textile 
products 



Paper and 

alUed 
product! 



Prtntloc 
and pub- 
. mSng 



Cbemlcab 
£r.d allied 
products, 



Petroleum 
and coal 
products 



Rubber 
and 

plastics 
products. 
n.e.c. 



Nonproduction workers (thousands) 



Nonproduction workers as percent of total employment 



Leather 
and 

leather 
products 



404 


8 


79 


107 - 


6v 


*M 


1 Al 

10 J. 


_ 

61 


60 


38 


427 


8 


84 


117 


66 


om 
*Vi 


170 


63 


69 


43 


437 


8 


84 


120 


66 


262 


169 


62 


67 


41 


469 


8 


87 


122 


69 


264 


179 


63 


69 


40 


484.8 


8.1 


91.6 


126.9 


76,1 


263.1 


204.6 


68.8 


63.9 


39.2 


496.9 


8.4 


90. 2, 


129.2 


81.8 


270.2 


224.0 


66.7 


68.4 


39.6 


609.2 


7.9 


90.9 


133.2 


87.6 


280.8 


246.3 


68.2 


73.2 


40.6 


621.7 


8.1 


89.1 


130.2 


90.3 


^ 289.0 


249.7 


71.2 


71.7 


40.6 


633.0 


8.1 


88.6 


132.8 


96.6 


296.7 


266.0 


73.9 


76.0 


41.9 


639.8 


9.6 


87.7 


186.3 


103.3 


302.4 


270.8 


7*.3 


78.6 


41.8 


642.2 


11.7 


87.8 


188.1 


107.2 


306.3 


290.3 


76.6 


81.8 


41.7 


660.8' 


10.4 


86.3 


1313 


110.0 


309.4 


300.4 


76.9 


79.9 


41.0 


667.6 


10.6 


88.3 


134.6 


116.4 


813.4 


803.6 


76.6 


82.9 


41.1 


678.2 


10.7 


89.3 


136.0 


121.4 


322.4 


318.3 


74.0 


86.2 


42.6 


684.1 


11.1 


88.4 


134.9 


128.3 


326.6 


323.2 


72.0 


87.0 


41.8 


684.6 


11.8 


90.2 


' 140.8 


128,4. 


831.9 


329.2 


69.8 


91.9 


41.4 


684.9 


12.0 


92.0 


144.8 


132.1 


340.3 


340.0 


68.8 


.96.8 


41.8 


693.1 


11.8 


93.8 


' 144.2 


136.7 


349.4 


349.2 


69.7 


99.7 


42.1 


697.6 


12.0 


98.9 


148.6 


141.4 


368.8 


361.7 


70.0 


104.9 


42.9 


697.2 


12 6 


104.7 


166.2 


148.7 


370.6 


387.1 


69.6 


112.9 


46.1 


699.0 


12.6 


108.3 


160.3 


162.8 


386.2 


409.1 


68.6 


119.4 


47.2 


589.9 


12.7 


113.2 


165.7 


155.0 


398.1 


42a 0 


68.8 


126.8 


48.9 


589.0 


114 


118.5 


171.2 


160.5 


411.9 


438.0 


7a 1 


134.6 


48.8 


581.0 


13.9 


119.9 


168.4 


162.3 


423.5 


447.3 


74.4 


136.9 


47.0 


570.7 


13.7 


118.2 


168.4 


loai 


417.0 


429.0 


74.5 


133.0 


44.7 


564.2 


13.4 


120.7 


175.0 


157.8. 


423.3 


423.7 


73.8 


137.5 


43.0 


554.6 


13.2 


125.6 


184.3 


157.7 


435.7 


432.6 


71.0 


143.7 


42.2 


546.4 


13.2 


127.2 


183.4 


162.1 


442.7 


443.3 


71.4 


146.8 


42.3 



16.7 


22.6 


6.8 


6.1 


9.3 


12.7 


32.6 


24.8 


23.1 


18.6 


9.2 


17.6 


23.7 


7.0 


• 6.3 


. 9.8 


. 117 


33.2 


26.0 


23.2 


18.9 


ia4 


18.6 


24.6 


7.3 


7.1 


10.2 


14.3 


34.1 


27.3 


216 


20.1 


ia& 


18.6 


26.6 


7.8 


6.9 


10.1 


14.2 


34.0 


28.0. 


24.3 


19.0 


lai 


19.4 


26.6 


7.8 


7.4 


10.4 


14.9 


34.3 


28.9 


26.4 


19.1 


ia3 


20.2 


27.2 


8.0 


7.8 


ia6 


16.2 


34.6 


30.7 


28.0 


20.2 


ia4 


20,7 


27.7 


7.6 


7.9 


10.7 


16.6 


86.0 


31.9 


28.3 


20.3 


ia4 


21.7 


28.7 


7.8 


8.6 


11.0 


17.0 


86.6 


33.2 


29.9 


21cg 


ia9 


21.8 


29.2 


7.9 


8.4 


10.9 


17.6 


86.4 


' 33.0 


31.2 


20.6 


ia9 


22.2 


29.3 


9.6 


8.6 


11.1 


18.2 


86.1 


34.0 


31.6 


21.3 


ia9 


23.0 


30.0 


12.1 


8.9 


11.4 


18.8 


86.3 


86.8 


82.6 


22.0 


11.2 


23.8 


31.1 


11.0 


9.4 


11.3 


19.6 


36.6 


17.8 


34.4 


23.2 


11.4 


23.7 


31.7 


11.2 


9.3 


11.0 


19.7 


86.3 


37.6 


86.1 


22.2 


11.0 


24.2 


32.3 


11.4 


9.7 


ia9 


20.2 


36.4 


' 38.4 


34.9 


22.7 


11.7 


24.7 


32.9 


12.2 


9.9 


11.1 


20 6 


86.6 


39.0 


86.7 


23.2 


11.7 


24.7 


^.2 


13.0 


10.0 


11.1 


20.9 


36.8 


38.8 


86.7 


22.6 


11.6 


26.1 


33.4 


13.6 


la 4 


11.3 


21.4 


36.6 


39.3 


36.6 


22.9 


11.9 


26.3 


33.9 


13.1 


10.6 


11.1 


21.9 


36.7 


39.7 


87.9 


22.9 


111 


26.3 


34.0 


13.8 


10.7 


11.0 


22.1 


36.6 


39.8 


38.3 


22.3 


12.2 


26.3 


33.6 


14.8 


ia9 


11.1 


22.3 


36.4 


40.3 


87.7 


22. L 


114 


26.8 


33.6 


14 6 


11.3 


11.6 


22.6 


36.9 


40.9 


87.4 


23.11 


116 


25.7 


33.1 


15.0 


11.4 


11.8 


22.4 


37.4 


40.8 


36.8 


22.6 


118 


26.1 


32.9 


16.1 


11.8 


12.1 


22.6 


37.7 


41.3 


38.5 


. 22.6 


14.2 


26.7 


32.6 


16.8 


12.3 


12.3 


210 


38.4 


42.6 


39.0 


216 


14.7 


26.7 


32 5 


17.8 


12.3 


12.5 


215 


38.9 


42.5 


38.6 


22.9 


14.8 


26.4 


32.4 


17.9 


12 1 


12.7 


22.9 


39.0 


42.1 


38.0 


22.0. 


14.2 


26.2 


32.2 


16.9 


12.2 


111 


22.4 


39.4 


41.8 


36.7 


21.2 


14.4 


26.6 


31.8 


16.9 


12.7 


117 


22.9 


39.9 


41.9 


36.6 


21.6 


14.8 
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Tobl« C-^. Gross Average Weekly Hours, Average Hourly Earnings, and Average Weekly Earnings of 
Production Workers on Payrolls of Manufacturing Durable Goods Industries: Annual Averages, 1947-74 













Primary metal ' 








Transportation equipment 
















Industries 














































Mi\cel* 




Ord- 


Lum- 


Furni- 


Stone, 






"Fabri- 


Machin- 


Elec- 








Instru- 






nance 


ber and 


ture 


clay, and 




Blast 


cated 


ery, 


trical 


/ 


Motor 




ments 


laneous 


Total 


and ac- 


wood 


and 


glass 




funiace 


metal 


except 


equip* 


/ 


vehicles 


Aircraft 


and 


manu- 


cessories 


prod- 


fixtures 


prod- 




and 


prod- 


elec- 


ment 
and^ 




and 


and 


related 


facturing 




ucts 




ucts 


, Total* 


basic 


ucts 


trical 


Total » 


equip- 


" parts 


prod- 


Indus- 












stoel 






supplies 




ment 




ucts 
















products 

















m? 

1948 

IH9 

\m 

1961....... 

1952 

1953 

1964 

1953....... 

1960 

1957....... 

1968 

1969.......... 

19W......... 

19«1 

19«2......... 

loes 

I9M.-......, 

1955 

1955......... 

1987......... 

1958......... 

1989......... 

1970......... 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 » 



1947 

1948 

1949.... .V. 

I960.... 

1951.......... 

1952.... 

1953.......... 

1954.......... 

1955 

1968.......... 

1957 

1968 

1969.......... 

1980.......... 

1981.......... 

1982.......... 

1963 

1984.......... 

1985 

1988 

1987..; 

1988......... 

1989 

1970 

1971...... 

1972...... 

1973 

1974»..\. 



Durable Soods 



$1 28 
1.40 
1.45 
1.62 
l.W 
1,75 
1.86 
1.90 
1.99 
2.08 
2.19 
2.28 
2.38 
2.43 
2 49 
2.68 
2.83 
2.71 
2.79 
2.90 
3.00 

' 3.n9 
3.38 
3.65 
3.79 
4.06 
4.33 
4.68 



Average weekly hours 



40.5 


^1 *) 
4i> * 


An '^ 


41 5 


41 0 


^ 0 


39 0 


40 9 


41 6 


40 3 


w 7 


39 8 


39 9 




40.4 


41.3 
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39.4 
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39.7 
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4a 6 
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4a 9 
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41.6 
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4Z1 
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4a 4 
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41.6 
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39.7 
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40.8 


4a 0 
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41.2 


40.7 
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4a 6 
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4a 8 


38.8 


39.3 
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37.6 
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4a 0 
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40.7 


41.3 
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38.9 
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39.8 


40.7 
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41.1 
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41.8 


4a 9 


41.1 


41.1 


4a 1 


4a 9 
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41.0 


4a 2 


41.4 


41.8 


4a 3 


42.1 


4Z8 


41.6 


4a 8 
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41.2 


41.7 


41.8 


41.2 


41.7 
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40.6 


42.1 


43.0 


41.4 


4a 8 
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41.9 


40.9 


41.0 
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42.1 


41.2 


42.1 


43.1 


41.0 


42.9 


44.2 


42.0 


41.4 


42.1 


42.2 


40.8 


41.6 


42.0 
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41.0 


42.4 


43.8 


41.2 


42.0 


4Z8 


43.3 


42.1 


41.2 


41.7 


4a 2 


4a 4 


41.6 


41.1 


4a 2 


41.6 


42.6 


4a 2 


41.4 


40.8 


42.6 


41.3 


41.4 


41.5 


4a 6 


40 6 


41.8 


41.8 


41.0 


41.7 


42.1 


4a 3 


42.2 


43.1 


42.0 


4a 5 


41.3 


40.4 


40.2 


40.4 


42.0 


41.8 


41.3 


41.8 


42.6^ 


• '4a4 


41.6 


41.0 


41.8 


-40.7 


40.3 


4a 6 


39.7 


39.2 


41.2 


4a 6 


4a 0 


4a 7 


41.1 


39.8 


4a 3 


4a 3 


41.0 


4a 1 


40.4 


41.6 
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39.8 
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39.9 
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41.7 
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41.7 
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Average hourly earnings (dollars) 



$1.31 
1.39 
1.48 
1.68 
1.71 
1.82 
1.92 
2.00 
2.07 
2.21 
2.36 
2.61 
2.67 
2.85 
2 75 

2 83 
2.93 
3.03 
3.13 
3.17 
3.18 
3.28 

3 42 
3.61 
3.81 
4.08 
4.1^ 
4.72 I 



$1.09 
1.19 
1.23 
1.30 
1.42 
1.49 
1.55 
1.67 
1.62 
1.89 
1.74 
1.79 
1.87 
1.89 
1.95 
1.99 
2.04 
2.11 
2. 17 
2.25 
2.37 
2. 67 
2. 74 
2.98 
3.17 
3.36 
3.62 
3.91 



$1.10 
1.19 
1.23 
1.28 
1.39 
1.47 
1.84 
1.57 
1.82 
1.89 
1.75 
1.78 
1.83 
1.88 
1.91 
1.95 
2.00 
2 05 
2. 12 

2 21 
2.33 
2.47 
2.62 
2.77 
2.90 
3.08 
3.26 

3 50 
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1.62 


1.69 
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1.36 
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1.49 


1.31 


1.37 


1.59 


1.86 
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1.52 
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1.37 
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1.85 
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1.78 
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3.42 


2.76 
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2.68 


3.21 


3.34 


3.14 
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2.72 


3.28 


3.63 


2.88 


3.09 


2.85 


3.33 


3.44 


3.31 


2.73 


2.82 


3.34 


3.67 


2.98 


3. 19 


2. 77 


3.44 


3.65 


3.46 


2.85 


2.99 


3.55 


3.76 


3.16 


3.36 


2.93 


3.89 


3.90 


3.62 


2.98 


3.19 


3.79 


4.02 


3.34 


3 68 


3.09 


3.89 


4.10 


3.88 


8.15 


3.40 


3.93 


4.16 


3.53 


3.77 


3.28 


4.05 


4.22 


4.11 


3.35 


3.67 


4.23 


4.49 


3.74 
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3.48 


4.41 


4.72 


4.32 


J. 63 


3.94 


4.67 
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4.00 


4.28 


3.6S 


4.73 
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4.65 
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4.21 
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4 26 


4.56 


3.88 


5.06 


5.46 


- 5.01 


3.90 
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5.60 


6.25 


4.59 


4.92 


4.15 


5.46 


6.90 


8.40 


4.13 
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Tobit C-S. Grosi Avtragt Weekly Hours/ Average Hourly Earnings, and Average Weekly Earnings 
of Production Workers on Payrolls of Monufacturing Durable Goods industries: Annual' Averages, 
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XM8... 
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19fi0... 
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Furni- 
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Averace weekly earnings (dolUrs) 


$51. TO 


163.81 


$43.93 


$45 53 


$48.95 


$55.38 


$56l51 


$51.74 


$55 78 


$50.25 


$57.01 


$58.63 


$54.74 


$48.36 


$44.79 


56.36 


57.28 


47.60 


48.87 


53. 19 


61.18 


62.84 


56.33 


60.38 


54.54 


61.74 


63.15 


60.97 


, 52.58 


48.07 


57.25 


5S.80 


48.02 


49.36 


54.31 


60.94 


63.34 


57.45 


60.31 


55.77 


65. 10- 


67.33 


63.34 


54.39 


48.23 


62.43 


65.06 


51.27 


53.59 


59.10 


67.36 


67.95 


63.04 


67.08 


^.35 


71.29 


74.85 


68.10 


59.80 


52.02 


68.48 


74.04 


55.il 


57. 13 


. 63.76 


75.30 


77.71 


68.55 


76 13 


64.27 


75.81 


77. 16 


77.96 


67. 10 


55.08 


72.63 


77.35 


59.15 


60.86 


66.17 


77.52 


80.00 


•71.72 


79.55 


67.98 


81.51 


84.87 


81.27 


70.98 


59.02 


76.63 


78.14 


60. 76 


62.99 


70.18 


84.46 


88.29 


76.49 




70.99 


85.28 


89.88 


83.38 


72.63 


61.56 


76. 19 


79.80 


61.39 


62.80 


71.69 


81.48 


83.92 


76.70 


81.40 


71.24 


86.30 


9L30 


84.66 


72.00 


61.78 


82. 19 


83.63 


63.99 


67.07 


77.00 


92.51 


96l80 


81.73 


87.36 


74.89 


93.48 


99.84 


89.21 


76.48 


64.88 


85.28 


91 72 


65.57 


68.78 


80.56 


96.76 


102.87 


84.67- 


93.06 


79.56 


94.81 


96.92 


P5.57 
96.35 


80.77 


67.60 


88.26 


' 95.58 


66.64 


69.83 


82.82 


99.00 


105. S7 


88.34 


94.12 


81.80 


97.51 


100.61 


83.22 


69.48 


89.27 


102.41 


69.09 


69.95 


84.80 


101.11 


108.00 


89.78 


94.33 


83 95 


100.40 


101. 24 


lDl.25 


85.57 


70.17 


96.05 


106. 14 


74.24 


74.48 


91.46 


112. 19 


122.71 


96.12 


102. 92 


89.10 


107.45 


111.38 


106.63 


91.39 


73.42 


97.44 


108.39 


73.71 


75.20 


92.57 


109.59 


116. IS 


98.42 


104.55 


90. 74 


111.52 


115.21 


110.43 


93.32 


-74.28 


100.35 


113 03 


76.83 


76.40 


95.24 


114.84 


122.92 


100.85 


107.42 


94.47 


113.40 


114.69 


114.68 


96.87 


<S.84 


104.70 


116.60 


79.20 


79.37 


98.57 


119.80 


127.40 


104.81 


113. 01 


97.44 


122.22 


127.67 


119.97 


99.80 


78.61 


108.09 


120.42 


81.80 


81.80 


102.26 


124.64 


133.06 


108.05 


116.20 


99. 14 


126. 7i 


132.68 


122.43 


101.59 


80.39 


112. 10 


122.72 


85.24 


84.46 


105.50 


130.00 


138.43 


111.76 


121.69 


101.66 


130.00 


138.03 


125.03 


103.63 


82.37 


117.18 


131.15 


88.75 


88. 19 


110.04 


133 88 


140.90 


116.20 


127.58 


105.78 


137.71 


147.63 


131.88 


108.47 


85.39 


122.09 


133.77 


' 91.80 


91.72 


114 24 


138.09 


144.73 


122.1) 


135.34 


109.18 


141.86 


147.23 


U3.32 


114.93 


88.80 


123.60 


132. 61 


95,27 


94. 13 


117. 31 


137.27 


143.51 


123 67 


135.89 


111.35 


142.42 


144.84 


146.97 


117.71 


92.69 


132. 07 


135.29 


104.34 


100.28 


124.98 


147.68 


154.16 


131 77 


141.46 


118.08 


155,72 


168.09 


152.04 


120 69 


98.50 


139.59 


138.17 


110. 15 


105.85 


133.98 


158.42 


166.03 


138.94 


152.15 


124.84 


161 44 


170.66 


101.35 


128.21 


103.74 


143.07 


146.21 


117.51 


108.58 


140. OS 


159. 17 


166 40 


143 67 


154.95 


130.54 


163.22 


170.07 


168.51 


134.34 


1109.52 


153. 12 
167 €8 


158.50 


127.75 


115.42 


152.67 


170.89 


m. 15 


151.10 


161.99 


138. &5 


179 49 


m. 46 


175.82 


140.49 


115.53 


171.36 


137.76 


123.93 


165.09 


194.27 


207.05 


lfVt.80 


179.76 


149.04 


197.71 


220.16 


193.44 


151.44 


122.22 


179.70 


181.83 


147 33 

155.23 


130.07 


177.24 


213. 70 


•227, -ZJ 


177.22 


191. 2G 


156.75 


212 01 


238.06 


207 92 


159.12 


127.20 


190.48 


196.82 


136.60 


187. 13 


233.52 


258.76 


187.27 


208.12 


164.76 


218.95 


239.54 


218.70 


108. (M 


134.75 



• PicUmlnuy unn'elthted averete. 



■ Includes other Industries not shown s«p&rstely. 
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Tabit C-9. Gross Avtragt Y^eekly Hours, Average Houriy Eam^gs, and Average Weekly Earnings of 
Production Workers on Payrolls of Manufacturing Nondurable Goods Industries: AnnuaPAverages, 1947-74 
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1950 

IMI 

1M2 

iM3...:..w 

1964 

1965 

19W...-..., 

1967 

1958 
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1960 

19ai.. 

1962 

19« 

19M 

19M 

196« 

\W1 
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1969 

1970 

1971 

1972........ 

1973... r-. 
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TottI 



Food and 
kindred 
proda<|ts 



Tobtcco 
xnana* 
fMtum 



Textile 
products 



Apptrel 
ana other 
textile 
products 



Paper and 

allied 
products 



Printing 
and ptib> 
llthing 



Chemicals, 
and alUed^ 
products 

—J— 



Petroleum 
and coal 
products 



Rubber 

and 
plastics 
products, 

n.e.c. 
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and 
leather 
products 



Averace weekly hours 



4a2 

39.6 

38.9 

3a7 

39.6 

39.7 

39.6 

39. 

39^ 

^39. 6 
39..2 
38.8 
39l7 
39.2 
39.3 
39.6 

.39.6 
39.7 
40.1 
4a 2 
39.7 
39.8 
39.7 
39.1 
39.3 
39.7 
39.6 
. 39.0 



/ 



Footnote at end of table. 



43.0 
42.4 

'/41.9 

. 4i.ir 

' 42.1 
41.9 

' 41.6 
41.1 
41.5 
41.3 
40 8 
4a8 
41.0 
4a8 
40l9 
41.0 
41.0 
41.0 
41.1 
41.2 

4a9 

40l8 
4a 8 
4a 6 

4a 3 
4a < 
4a4 

40.3 



38.9 
38.3 
37.3 
38.1 
38.6 
38.4 
38.1 
37.6 
38.7 
38.8 
38.4 
39.1 
39.1 
38.2 
39.0 
38.6 
38.7 
38.8 
37.9 
38.9 
38.6 
37.9 
37.4 
37.8 
37.8 
37.6 
3&5 
37.8 



39.6 
39.2 
37. C 
39.6 
38.8 
39.1 
39.1 
38.3 

4ai 

39.7 
38.9 
38.6 
40.4 
39.6 
39.9 
40.6 
40.6 
41.0 
41.8 
41.9 
4a 9 
41.2 
40.8 
■39.9 
40.6 
41.4 
40.9 
39.4 



36.0 
35.8 
35.4 
36.0 
35.6 
36.3 
36.1 
35.3 
36.3 
36.0 
35.7 
35.! 
36.3 
35.4 
35.4 
36.2 
36.1 
35.9 
36.4 
36.4 
36.0 
36 1 
35.9 
35.3 
-35.6 
.36.0 
35 8 
35.1 



43.1 

42.8 

41.7 

43.3 

43.1 

42.8 

43.0 

42.3 

43.1 

42.8 

42.3 

41.9 

4Z8 

42.1 

42.5 

42.5 

42.7 

42.8 

43.1 

43.4 

42. 8y 

41 y 

43.0 
41.9 
42.1 
42.8 
42.7 
42.1 



41.2 
41.2 

4a7 

41.2 
41.3 
40.9 
41.0 
4a 8 
41.1 
41.1 

4a 9 
4a7 

41.4 
41.3 
41.4 
41.6 
41.6 
41.6 
41.9 
42.0 
41.6 
41.8 
41.8 
41.6 
41.6 
41.8 
42.0 
41.6 



4a 6 
4a 6 
40.3 
4a 8 
4a 8 

4a 5 

4C7 

4a 7 

40.9 
41.0 
4a 8 
40.9 
41.2 
41.1 
.41.3 
41.6 
41.7 
41.8 
42.2 
42.4 
42.7 
42.5 
42.6 
42.7 
42.5 
42.3 
42.3 
«2.i 



39.9 
39.2 
38.4 
41.0 
40.7 
4a 8 
4a4 
39.8 
41.8 

4a4 
4a6 

39.2 
41.3 
39.9 
4a 4 
41.0 
4a8 
41.3 
42.0 
42.0 
41.4 
41.6 
41.1 
4a 3 

4a 3 

41.2 
41.1 

4a3 



3(1.6 
37.2 
36.6 
37.6 
36.9 
38.4 
37.7 
36.9 
37.9 
37.6 
37.4 
36.7 
37.8 
36.9 
37.4 
37.6 
37.6 
37.9 
38.2 
38.6 
38.1 

37.2 
37.2 
37.7 
38.3 
37.9 
37.2 
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^ Table C*9. Gross Average Weekly Hours, Average Hourly Earnings, and Average Weekly Earnings of 
Producttoh Workers on -P^iyrolls of Manufacturing Nondurable Goods Industries: Annual Averaoies^ 
1947-74 — Continued 



• 






{ Foodftnil 






ApPATf) 






ChoniIcal< 




Uul)l)cr 












Tolmcco 




an<i other 


Taper nnd 


TrlntlnK 


IVtroiouni 


and 


and 




* 


• ToLil 








textile 


nIHed 


and pub* 


nAd nlllcd 


and coal 


■plastics 


If at her 


• 






, products 

i 


futures 


protUicts 


products 


products 


Ilshinc 


proilucls 


products 


pro<luct5. 
n e.c. 


products 



Nondurable goods 



Average hourly earnings (dollars) 



1047... 

ld4S... 

1019.:. 

IWO... 

1951... 
■1952.,. 

1053..^ 

1954... 
'1955... 

1956... 

1957. ■ 
.IWS... 

1959... 

19«0... 

19«1... 

1962... 

1963. .". 

19«4... 

1965... 

1966... 
• 1967... 
^ 1968... 
^ I960... 

1970... 

1971... 

1972... 

1973... 

1974 



"1917.... 

191S.... 

1949.... 

1950.... 

1951.... 

1952.... 
•19531... 

1954.... 

1955... 

195«.. 

1957... 
M958..., 

1959.. , 

I'MJO... 
.1961... 

1962... 

1963... 

1964... 

IW^S... 

1966... 

rj67... 

I'm. . . 

1969... 

1970. . 

1971.. 

1972. 

1973,. 

1974 



$1.15 


$1.06 


$0.91 


• $1.04 


$1.16 


$lrl5 


$1. 48 


$1.22 


$1.50 




$1.30 


41.04 


1.25 


1 15 1 


.96 


, 1. 16 


1.22 


1.28 


1.65 


1.34 


1.71 




1.36 


l.ll 


' 1.30 


1.21 


1.00 


1.18 


1.21 


*r 1 33 


1.77 


, 1.42 


1.80 




1.41 


* J. 12 


1.35 


1.26 


1.06 


- 1.23 


1.24 


1.40 


1.83 


1.60 


1.84 




1.47 


^ . 1.17 


1.44 


M.35 


1.14 


1.32 


1.31 


1.51 


1.91 


1.62 


1:99 




1.6S, 


^ ~ ,1.25 


1.51 


1.^4 


1.18 


1.34 


1.32 


1.59 


2,02 


1.69 


2.10 




1.71. 


\ 


L5S 


1.53 


1.25 


• 1.36 


1.35 




2, 11 


1.81 


2.22 




1.80' 


} 1.3? 


1.62 


1.59 


1.30 


1.36 


i.r 


* 1.73 


2, IS 


1.89 


2.29 




1.84 


• , 1.36 


1.67 


1.66 


1.34 


1.38 


i.r 


1.81 


2,26 


1.97 






1.96- 


u • >-39 


1.77 


1.76 


• 1.45 


1.41 


lf47 


M.92 


2,53 


2.0? 
2.20 


2.64 




2(03) 
Zll 


1.48 


1.85 


1.85 


1.53 


1.49 


1.51 


2,02 


2,40 


2466 




' ■ \M. 


1.91 


1.94 


1.59 


1.49 


1.54 


2. 10 


2,49 


2.29 


2.73* 




2159 


1.9S 


Z02 


1.64 


1.56 


1.56 


, 2.18 


2.59 


2.40 


2.85 




2.27 


M.59 


2.05 


2. 11 


1.70 


1.61 


1.59 


^ 2.26 


'2.68 


2.50 


2,89 




' 2.32 




2.11 


2.1? 


1.78 


1.63 


1.04 


2.3( 


2.75 


2,58 


3.01 




^38 


* I K98 


2L17 


2.24 


1.85 


1.68 


1.69 


2. 40 


2,82 


' 2.65 


3.05 




2.44 


' ' •1.72. 


Z22 


2.30 


1.91 


1.71 


1.73 


2. 48 


2.89 


2,72 


3.16. 


.2.47 


1.76 


2.20 


2.r 


1 95 


1.79 


1.79 


2,56 


2.97 


2,80 


3.20 




2 54 


. 1.82 


2.36 


2.43 


2.09 


1.87 


1.83 


2,65 


3.06 


2,89 


3.28 




Zt\ 


1.88 


2.45 


' 2.52 


2. 19 


1.96 


1.89 


2,75 


/ 3.10 


2.99 


3.41: 




2,67 


1.94 


2.57 


2.64 


2.27 


2.06 


2,03 


2,87 


' 3.28 


3.10 


. 3.58 




2 74 


"2.07 


2.74 


2.80 


2. 43 


o o| 


2 21 


3 OS 


3. 4S 


3.20 


3.75 




2L92 


. 2.23- 


2 91 


2.96 


2,62 


2. 34 


2! 31 


3.24 


3.69 


3.47 


4.00 




3*1)7 


2.39 


3 OS 


3.16 


2.91 


2. 45 


2.39 


3.44 


3. 92 


3.69 


4.28 




3.20 


2.49 


3:26 


3.39 


3.16 


2 57 


2. 49 


3.67 


4.20 


3.94 


;4.57 




3.40 


2.60 


3 47 


3 5*} 


3 47 


2. 74 


2 62 


3*. 94 


4 48 


4.21 


4.93 




3.60 


2.71 


3.68 


3 82 


3,76 


2,95 


2.78 


4.19 


4.68 


4. 48 


5,21 




3<80' 


2.31 


3 OS 


4. 15 


4.14 


3 19 


2.W 


4.50 


4.96 


4 84 


;5!62: 

i 




, 4.02 
• * 


3.01 



Averig^ weekly earnings (dollars) 



$46. 03 


$45.92 


• 

$35.20 


$40 99 


$41.80 


' $40.69 


$59.54 


$50.31 




$60.98 


$51.87 


r 

$40. pr 


49.50 


48.89 


36 61 


45,28 


43,68 


54.74 


65. J7 


55 33 


69. 2 J 


53.35 


41.11 


•5a 38 


50.53 


3T.26 


4?! 41 


42.80 


55. 42 


• 68.64 


57.fj7 


72.46 


5^5^14 


41.07 


53.48 


52.8$ 
♦ 56. 8i 


41.00 


48<(>3 


44.61 


60.53 


71.26 


61.68 


. 75.11 


. 60.35 


43.99 


56.88 


43 89 


51. r2 


(6 64 


65.08 


74.30 


66.91 


* 81.19 


64.31 


46ul3 


59.95 


60.31 


45. 31 


52, 39 


47. 92 


6S.05 


7S -58 


69.12 


85.05 


69. 77 


49.92 


62. 5? 


63. 50 


47.63 


53 1& 


4^ 74 


71.81 


82,29 


74.21 


90.35 


72.72 


50.90 


63.18 


65.67 


48.88 


52. 09. 


48.36 


73 18 


S3. 93 


77.11 


93.20 


73.23 


50.18 


66 63 


68 89 


51.86 


• 55.34 


49.73 


78 01 


87.91 


80.97 


96.93, 


81.93 


52.68 


70 O'J 


72. 69 


56 26 


57 17 


52 92 


82 18, 


' 9a 64 


85.90 


lOiU 


si 01 


55.65 


72 52 


75. 4S 


58.75 


57.96 


53.91 


85 45 


' 92.64 


89. 98 


108,53 


85.67 


56.85 


74.11 


79.15 




57.51 


54.05 


87.99 


. 04. 62 


\ 93 20 


U1.66 


85 85 


5L25 


78 61 


82.82 




6^.02. 


» 56 63 


93. 30 


9'J. 46 


N)9.36 


117 42' 


03.75 


60. 10 


80 30 


86 09 


ot.ot 


63.60 


56 29 


95. 15 


\Qr2. 91 


ioi'25 


118.78 


• 92.57 


60.52 


82 92 


8<75 


69. 42 


65 Ot 


5S.06 


9'J. 45 


lO'.OS 


106?81 


121.31 
126.'88 


96.15 


62 83 


85 93 


01.84 


71.41 


■ 68.41 


61. 18 


10*. 09 


lOH 01 


lia24 


^ 100.04 


64.67 


87. 91 


94. 30 


73.92 


0'-^43 


62 45 


105 90 


110 69 


112 88 


. 131.77 
^ 1^ 76 


10a78 


66.00 


WO 91 


»97 17 


75 C6 


73 39 


• 61 'JG 


100 57 


114.35 


116, 48 


. 104.90 


6K98 


91.64 


99 87 


7'» 21 


78 17 


66.61 
*68.80 


. 114.22 


118. 12 


121 09 


138 < 


lO*.!. 62 


71.82 


W. 49 


■ 103.82 


h5 19 


82. 12 


119.35 


122. 61 


125 58 


• 144. 


11Z14 


74.88 


W2 U3 


107.98 


' 87.62 


- 84.25 


73 OS 


122.84 


125.95 


128 96 


, 152.4J7 


113 4) 


78.87 


109.05 


114 2V: 03.99 


91 05 


7') 78 


130.85 


. 133.28 


< 136.27 


1$9 38 
170. 40 


121. 18 


85 41 


115 53 


120 77 


97j9'J 


'J5 47 


82. 93 


139 32 


141.70 


145 OS 


126.18 


87.79 


IJ0.43 


127 98 


110.00 


97 76 


81.37 


144.14 


147.78 


153.50 


' 182.76 


128.96 


92.63 


128 12 


130.21 


119.45 


194.34 


88. 6« 


154. 5: 


157.50 


163.90 


191. 23 


ir.02 


98.02 


137. 76 


145 01 


130 13 


113.44 


91. 32 


168.63 


160 79 


175 OH 


2iK.M 


* 1'8 32 


103. 79 


145 73 1 151.33 114.76 


120 66 


1*0.52 


17H.01 


177."iJ7 


1KH.16 


220.38 


156.18 


106.50 


■"155 22 


167 25 


I.S6. 40 


12.$. 60 


lot 95 


ISO. 45 


186 50 

> 


201 31 


238.29 


162. CI 


111.97 



» l^reliminary unweighted average. 
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Table Selected Payroll Series on Houts, Earnings, and Labor Turnover: Annual Averages, 1947-74 



Yeat 



1947 

19«8 

1949 

1950 

1951. ..... 

'.952 

19S3 

i9>;. .... 

195.> 

1956 

1957 

195H 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

19W 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 - 

1969.. 

1970.. 

1971 

19?-*. . 
1973... , 
1974^ ../. 



Average hourly eariniigs 



Aggregate Nseekly iJwn-ho»irs [ Aggregate vreckly payroll 
iiulex (1967*100) [ Index (1067 «10O) 



Maiitifdc* 
luring 



• Total Private 
. nonfami 
ihirabi*^ Noiictir.»!)1o 



i Mtiiiufacturing 
excluding overtime 



goods 



gtknls 



jCurrent 1967 
j <!o)l»r$ > dollars 



Current 
do liars 



ll>67 
dollars 



Toiul private 
nunfarm . 



Manufac- 
turing 



Total private 
no n farm 



Manufac- 
turing 



(S) 


(2) 


(2) 


42. 6* ' 


63.7 


(I) 


(2) 


(■) 


1 


90 X 


(•> 




38 9 


(i) 


(S) 


(2) 


46 0 ' 


()3 8 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


1 


^0-0 


(2) 




41.8 


(i) 


(i) 


(2) 


48. 2 ' 


67. 5 


(*> 


(2) 


(2) 




79! 5 


(2) 




38.7 


(S) 


(S) 


(2) 


.V) 0 


69.3 


(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


! 


87^3 


(*) 


I 


44 5 


' 


\ / 


(2) 


53 7 


rO.O 


^2) 


(1) 
K') 


(2) 




93 6 


(*) 




51.8 


(») I 


(») 


5d.4 , 


70' 9 


(*) 


(>) 




93 6 


(») 




54.5 


(') ' 


(») 


(»)■ 


59. 0 ; 


74.4 


(') 


(») 


(') 




1>6 1 


(») 




60.4 


(») ' 


(») 


(») 


61.7 ; 


76l6 


(») 


<>) 


(>) 


t 


87-5 


(») 


J 


55.1 


2.8 


(») 


(') ! 


'63.7 . 


- 79 4 


(>) 


(>) 


(») 




93 1 


0) 




61.1 


3 0 


2.4 i 


67.0 , 


82.3 


(•) 


(n 


(») 




93.5 , 






&t.6 


2 3 


2.4 , 


o •» ' 


70.3 


83 4 


(») 




(») 




90. .i 






65.4 


2.0 


1.9 


O •) I 


73.2 


8-1.5 


(») 


(») 


(>) 




^81 0 


(») 




60.3 




Z7 


I7 


7.5. C ' 


86. S 




(») 


(») 


1 


87. 1 


(») 




67.8 


■i4 


Z4 ' 


2.5 


78.4 1 


88.^ 


(>) 


(^) 


(>) 




8C 1 


/ , 
^0 




68.9 


2 4 


2.3 


^ 2 5 > 


SO. 8 1 


90.2 


(>) > 

C-) 


(>) 


(») 


I 


82.9 


1 


68.0 


2 8 


2.8 


2. 7 


83.5 


92.2 


(>) 


■ 0 




86.8 


(») 




73.4 


iS 


'2.'» f 


2. 7 ! 


85.9 1 


93.7 




(') 


(>) 


! 


87 5 


(0 




76 0 


3 1 


3. 3 


2.9 


88. 6 


95.3 


90 3 


97.1 




91.4 


89 6 




SO 5 i 


80.2 


3.6 


3 9 


3.2 f 


91.9 * 


97.2 


'.♦2.6 , 


98.0 




95.5 


95 3 




87.6 ; 


88.1 


3 9 


-».3 


3 t 


95 6 


ys. t 


9S 7 


98.5 




99.6 


101. S 




95 3 


97.8 


3 4 


3..1 


3.1 1 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 ' 


100.0 




100.0 ! 


lOi) 0 




100.0 


' 100.0 


3 6 


3 8 


3 3 ' 


106.3 


102 0 ' 


106 1 


101.8 




102-4 


101 H 




1C8 9 


108.3 


3 6 


3 8 , 


'3 4 * 


113.3 


108.2 


112.4 


102.4 




m.b . 


103 3 




120 3 ' 


116.6 


3 0 


3 0 


3.0 


120.8 


103.9 


119.4 : 


102,7 




101.2 


96.2 




125.5 , 


114.1 


i9 


2 8 


3.0 


129.4 


106-7 


1-27.3 


m 0 




103.8 


92. 5 




133 4 


116,7 


3.2 


3 6 


3.3 


137.8 


101.0 


135.4 


108. 1 




108.2 


97 6 




148 3 


131.5 


3 8 


4.1 


3.4 


146.6 


110 1 


143.6 


107.8 




112.9 • 


103 4 




165.2 ! 


149 0 


3 2 


3 4 


3.0 


1.58. 3 


107.2 


155.9 


im.6 




112.9 


100.7 




177.8 ' 


156.6 





Labor turnover r.ites per 100 employees, nianufaclunng 



Total 



New- 
hires 



TouM 



separations 



Quit5 , LayolTs 



1947 

UHS , 

1919 1 

1950 1 

i9M 1 

1952 t 

1953 

19.5t I 

19.55. 

1956 : ; 

1957. . . 

1«»V4 ' 

19 VJ 1 

1960 



' rreiimn<ar> ihonrs. <.ariiinKs. ainl pa\ioii .t\rr.iKes ate mw^viaUinli 
.\dii»te<! for interimlii5try cmpiw>iiieiit >hi(£s 
' Not .lVft"|l.^blr. 

' Traii5fer5 l)rtween establishments of the same finn are included in total 



6 i ' 


1 
i 




;.i * 


) 1 ' 


1961 . 






5 4 


3 X ' 


1 6 [ 


19C2. 






5 0 


1.9 i 


2 . 


11)63- . 


> 3 1 




4 1 


2-3 


1 3 ; 


1961 




\. 1 


3 


2 •» 


1 X 


l'.»65 . 


5 1 i 


4. I 


4 9 




1 \ 


11K>; 


4.8 i 


3.»> 


S 1 


2. ** ' 




1967 


36 ; 


1.9 , 


1 1 


r ; 


2 3 . 


1'.>6S - 


4 ^ 1 


3.0 


3.9 


1 * 




nm 


» 2 j 


2.8 


\ 2 


1 'J 


1 7 


l'>70 


3 6 1 




\ 2 


\ 6 


-* I 


1971 


36 , 


1 7 ' 


1 1 , 


1 1 ; 


: fi 


l'i72 


M 2 ' 


2.0 




1 5 


: i» 




3 S i 




1,3 


1.3 


2 X 





Accessions 



Separations 



Total 



New 
lures 



Total 



Quits j I^jolTs 







40 


i.-j 


•2.2 




m 


y » 




2.0 


VA 


2.4 1 


3 9 


i:i 


1.8 


4 0 ; 


2.6 ' 


3 9 




' 1.7 


4.3 j 


3 1 ; 


4.1 


1.9 i 


L 1 4 
^1.2 


5 0 1 


3 8 ; 


4.6 


2 6 1 


» » ♦ 


3.3 t 


4 6 


III 


1.4 


4 6 


3.5 


4 I. 




■ 1 2 


4.7 t 


3 7 


1.9 


2 7 1 


1.2 


I 0 ' 


2.8 


'A 


•ii 1 


1.8 


3 y i 


2 5 , 






1 1 6 


1 1 > 


3 3 , 


Vi 




i 1 1 


4 s 1 


3 9 i 






.9 


4 2 ' 


3'^: 


4 9 


2! 3 ■ 


1 5 



.uitsstuus aiul total s^iKtnUiun.s Iu'^juuuhk IM^, tlit'rcforr rat»'.s for. these 
U< liisari' not .stricti> coniixir.ibif -^ith prior data. Transfers co2n prise jmt of 
ot^fr aecessi02is and other se|>arations. the rates for which aro not fhown 
.«iei>arately 
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Table Spendable Average Weekly Earnings in Current and Constant Dollars, by Industry Division: 

Annual Averages, 1947-74 



Year 



Spendable flcverago weekly earninps, worker with three dependents 



1>47 

- 

1M9-. 

1950 ......>.-. 

1951 

1952..;. 

1953 

195* •> 

1955 

1956.-..- 

1957 

1958 

1959 ... 

1960 

1961 ^ 

1962 

1963 

1964 ; 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 t.... 

1971 '. 

1972 

1973. -.. 

1974 » 



1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

19&S 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965.-.. 
1960.,. - 

1967 

1968... 
1960... 
1970. . . 

vmA 

lir72. - 
1973. . 
1974 



— A 




Contract 




Transportation 


Wholesale 


Finance, 




private 

\ 


Mhiint; 


construction 


Manufacturing 


and public 


and retail 


insurance, 


Services 






utilities 


trade 


real estate * 




\ 

1 \ 






In current dollars 








: \ 
$44 6i 


;56.<2 


$55.53 


$47.58 


(t) 


;37.69 


$4Z70 


0) 


48.51\ 


62.85 


62.60 


52.31 




40 39 


45. OJ 


(») 


49. 74 ^ 
52.04 
: 55.79 


60.10 


64.55 


52.95 
56L36 


(1) 

(2) 


4Z50 
43 88 


47. 15 
49.76 


(») 
(0 


63. ST 


— - 65l94 


\ 68.88 
\ 71.30 


71.21 


60. 18 


(1) 


47.07 


53.23 


(») 


, «7 87 


75.51 


62.98 


(») 


4a 46 


55.07 


(0 


60l 31 


\ 75.65 


78.36 


65^60 


{h 


50 57 


57.02 


(») 


6a85 


\ 75.58 


80.76 


65l65 




51.89 


58.86 


(») 


63.41 


\ 81.04 


82.16 


69.79 


(») 


53 36 


60.37 


(0 


1 65t82 


\ 85.57 


86.65 


72.25 


(») 


55.21 


61. 77 


(») 


: 67.71 


\ 88.30 


89.63 


74.31 


(») 


56l76 


63.09 


(») 


69. 11 


\ 86,20 


92.51 


75.23 


(») 


58.48 


65l 15 


(») 


71.86 


\ 91.94 


95.82 


79.40 


(») 


6044 


67.06 


(») 


72.96 


\ 92.92 


99.15 


son 


(») 


61.38 


68.59 


(») 


74. 48 


\ 94. 13 


103.29 


8Z18 


(») 


62.48 


7015 


(») 


76.99 


\ 96.90 


106^78 


85l53 


(») 


64.37 


73.07 


(») 


i 78.56 


\ 99.69 


lia 18 


87.58 


(») 


65l67 


75.36 


0) 


82.57 


\ 104. 40 


116.40 


92.18 


$104.92 


68.93 


7a 14 


$65.36 


\ 86.30 


\lia27 


122.83 


96l78 


111.64 


71. 12 


/ 81.20 


6a 71 


88.66 


^113.98 


127.38 


99.45 


112.20 


72.70 


83.29 


71. 10 


9086 


Ua52 


134.33 


101.26 


114.56 


74 75 


85l79 


73.64 


95.28 


122.52 


139. SS 


10^75 


119.54 


78.49 


90.66 


7a 53 


99.99 


131.44 


152.80 


111.44 


125.78 


81.66 


95.50 


81.49 


104.61 


140.50 


166.05 


115 90 


133.52 


85.86 


99.76 


86.66 


112.41 


14$. 45 
I6U82 


181.44 


124.24 


146.02 


91.12 


107.19 


93. 43 


121.09 


191.23 


ia5.56 


162.23 


96.91 


113. 78 


100. 49 


127.41 


170.\13 


199.45 


14^'J0 


173.34 


100.49 


116.75 


105.71 


I 134. 37 


187.26 


207.65 


150.94 


185.20 


106i26 


123.37 


113. 18 



In 1967 dollars 



$66.73 


$84.34, 


$83.00 


$71. 12 


(') 


$56.34 


$63.83 


0) 


67.28 


87. 17 


86.82 


7X65 


C/ 


56l02 


62.45 


(«) 


69.66 


84. 17 


90 41 


74 16 


(>) 


59.52 


66l04 


(«) 


72. 18 


8a 50 


91.46 


7a 17 


(») 


6086 


69.02 


(«) 


71.71 


8a 53 


91.53 


77.35 


(>) 


60 50 


6a 42 


0) 


72. 79 


89.69 


\ 94.98 


79 22 


(>) 


60.96 


69.27 


0) 


75.29 


94. 44 


, 97.83 


81.90 


(») 


53. 13 


71. 19 


(«) 


75.59 


93.89 


100.32 


81.55 


(J) 


64.46 


73. 12 


0) 


79.06 


101.05 


102.44 


87.02 


(») 


66i53 


75.27 


0) 


80 86 


105. 12 


106.45 


8a 76 


(») 


67.83 


75.88 


0) 


8a32 


104 74 


106.32 


8a 15 


(*) 


67.33 


74.84 


(») 


79 80 


99.54 


106.82 


S6l87 


(') 


67 53 


75.23 


(») 


82.31 


105 32 


109 76 


90 95 


(») 


69.23 


76.82 


(») 


82.25 


104.76 


111.78 


90 32 


(») 


69.20 


77.33 


(») 


83. 13 


105.06 


115.28 


91.72 


0) 


6a 73 


7a 29 


0) 


84.93 


lOa 95 


117 S6 


94 40 


(») 


71 05 


80 65 


(«) 


85.67 


108 71 


120 »S 


95 51 


0) 


71 61 


82. 18 


<«) 


XH.88 


112.38 


125.30 


99.22 


$112.94 


74 20 


84 11 


r036 


91 32 


U6.fi') 


I2*).9« 


102.41 


1 18.14 


75.26 


85. 93 


72.71 


91.21 


117.26 


131.05 


102.31 


115.43 


j4 79 


S5l69 


73.15 


90.86 


118 52 


, 134. 33 


101 26 


114 .V> 


74. 75 


85 79 


73.64 


91.44 


117 .Vi 


, 134 34 


102.45 


114.72 


;5.33 


87. 01 


73.45 


91 07 


m 71 


' IdO H> 


101 49 


114 55 


74 37 


86.98 


74. 22 


89. 95 


120 81 


' 142.78 


•>9 66 


114 81 


73 83 


85.78 


74.51 


92. 67 


122. 38 


' 149 58 


102.42 


120 38 


75. 12 


88 37 


77.02 




I?) 15 


1 I.'>2.62 


108 


129 47 


77.34 


*.K).81 


80.20 


as 73 


127 S2 


' 149 85 


w.za 


130.23 


75 50 


87.72 


79 42 


•K).y7 


126 78 


140 V) 


1 1^2 19 


125 39 


71.94 


83.53 


76.63 



9 Preliminary unweighted averaee. 

t Kiclud«s datA for nononTice sal«por50iis 

* Separate data not available. 



Note Data for eamlnRs series for mining and manufacturing refer to 
production and related workers, for contract constniction, to construction 
workers: for all other divisions, to nonsupcrvlsory workers. 
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Table D-1. Employees on Payrolls of NonagricuUural Establishments, by Region and State: Annual 

Averages, 1947-74 



I Thousands! 



Region and Slate 


11*74 p 




1U72 


1<J71 


1970* 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1C66 


1965 


19G4 


1963 


1962 


1961 





4,h27 




4.756 




4.608 




4. 4'M 




4. ,>t9 




4, 544 




4.424 




4.327 


4.202 


4,004 


3.869 


3, 815 




3, 793 


3,716 


Moiiio. . , . . 


3.54 


353 


341 


332 


33,' 


330 


323 


317 


309 


205 


* 285 


280 


'280 


277 


New Il&nipshiro 


303 


2*J5 


280 


•261 


'260 


'2.V1 


252 


244 


23.5 


221 


213 


209 


208 


202 


Vermont - 


160 


161 


154 


148 


148 


146 


140 


136 


131 


121 


114 


112 


111 


107 


MftssAch use 1 1^ 


J. 36*) 


2, 340 


2 284 


2 245 


2 2f A 


2, '269 


2,208 


2, 162 


2 102 


2 017 


1 962 


1,947 


1,946 


1,915 


Rhode Istand. . . 


'368 


366 




341 


'343 


340 


343 


338 


330 


'317 


'304 




'298 


'292 


Connecticut. , . . 


1,273 


1,241 


1, HH) 


1, IfH 


1, 198 


1,194 


1,158 


1.130 


1,095 


1,033 


991 


l»69 


..950 


923 


Region H . 


y. 881 


y,880 


0, 702 


•1. 617 


\ 764 


9, 7.53 


9,487 


\K 279 


9,068 


8, 775 


8,540 


8,403 


8.357 


8, 192 


New York. 


7, 1U5 


7, 121 


7,028 


7,005 


,! 155 


7, 182 


7,002 


6,858 


6,710 


6.519 


6.371 


6.274 


6, 201 


6, 158 


New Jersey . 


•j! 776 


2! 75^ 


2^674 


2! 612 


2!6<h; 


2,571 


2, 485 


2^421 


2! 3.58 


2^256 


2, 169 


% 129 


2! 096 


2,034 


Rei^ion III 


U, 272 


•J, 128 


S, S36 


8,583 


> 8. 582 


8, 488 


8.257 


8,044 


7.822 


7,473 


7, 178 


6,993 


6, 8*>4 


6,729 


I'eniisyivnniB 


4, 52y 


4. 480 


4,375 


4, 287 


4,347 


4,371 


4,260 


4, 167 


4. 073 


3, 914 


3,773 


3,692 


/3iG92 


3! 635 


Delaware 


'23o 


236 


'230 


217 


213 


'210 


202 


' 197 


l93 


' 1H4 


' 171 


163 


' 156 


' 152 


Maryland 


1, 440 


1.415 


l,a'i7 


1.316 


1,301 


1,276 


1,*>27 


1,182 


1, 13.5 


1,060 


1,012 


979 


♦W9 


911 


OUtrict of CoIunJbla, . . ... . . 

Vir(!inia 


700 


♦?J1 


685) 


685 


684 


681 


675 


664 


641 


619 


598 


585 


567 


548 


1, 7W 


1,747 


1,644 


1,558 


' 1,520 


1,438 


1,385 


1,330 


1,28.5 


1, 219 


1, 153 


1, 124 


1,082 


1,035 


West Virginia. ♦ . . 


561 


' 560 


'541 


520 


517 


512 


508 


504 


495 


477 


461 


450 


'44s 


448 


Ret;ioii IV 


12.030 


11.866 


11. 173 


10, 438 


10, 160 


9. 942 


9,501 


9,104 


8,776 


8,233 


7, 791 


7,480 


7,211 


6, 947 


North C'aroHnn 


2! 025 


1, 


1^924 


1.818 


1^783 


1,747 


1^679 


l!601 


1,534 


1,431 


1 354 


1,299 


1^259 


1I209 


i*out!i Carolliici. 


l!o37 


yK) 


920 


863 


842 


8'20 


783 


761 


735 


686 


6.51 


531 


610 


587 


Oeorjjift 


K738 


1,783 


l,7a5 


1,603 


1,558 


1.532 


1,456 


1,395 


1,338 


1,2.57 


1,187 


1,140 


1,093 


1.051 


Klonda * 


2, 768 


2,708 


2. 475 


2, 249 


2c 152 


2,070 


1,932 


1,816 


1,727 


1,619 


1,5*27 


1,447 


1,388 


1,334 


KeotJUckj 


1,061 


1.038 


'J88 


932 


910 


895 


869 


835 


803 


759 


722 


703 


674 


648 






1! 53y 


1, 451 


1.357 


1,328 


1,310 


1,264 


1,219 


1, 184 


1. 109 


1 046 


1.003 


069 


(04 


Alal'aiii& 


li 14*) 


1! 133 


1.072 


li 022 


liolo 


1.000 


970 


''J52 




887 


'^ 


813 


792 


775 


Mi^lssippi 


' G8S 


676 


638 


'5*H 


' 577 


.568 


548 


532 


519 


485 


460 


444 


426 


409 


R<iEtoii V . ^ _ 


17,038 


16,880 


16.227 


15. .'>5 


15.911 


16.038 


15.515 


15, 125 


14.758 


13.960 


13, 276 


12,892 


12.647 


12,324 


Ohio . 


4, 186 


4,112 


3,ies 


3.840 


3.881 


3,887 


3.751 


3,620 


3,537 


3,364 


3, 216 


3,145 


3,099 


3,044 




2. 021 


2, Ol'J 


i.y22 


1, 841 


1,849 


1.880 


1,817 


1,777 


1,737 


1, 631 


1,.5^6 


1,499 


1, 461 


1,408 


lltifft/^ic 

llilllUI> , 


4 430 


4, 3*/J 


4,310 


4' 280 


4' 329 


4.358 


4 267 


4 192 


4! 078 


3 864 


3,696 


3 599 


3 557 


3' 487 


J*\ l\.IIIKC>>l. - _ 


3*223 


3, 2117 


3, 117 


2, W7 


iioO.'i 


3^085 


2*953 


2! IKH 


2, 862 


2^687 


2' .118 


21 412 


2^337 


2' 247 


W 1 ^CO E tSI 1 1 


l!ftil 


K6.'>6 


1, 581 


I! 525 


1^530 


1! 52.5 


I! 472 


1* 431 


1394 


1,332 


1^271 


l!234 


l[207 


r 180 


Minnesota 


K487 


K437 


r,35y 


i;312 


l!317 


K303 


l!215 


r,2oi 


U50 


l!082 


i;029 


1,003 


'986 


'958 






7 127 


6 754 


6 391 


6 275 


6. 214 


5, lX>5 


5. 734 


5, 503 


5, 197 


4,9tj6 


4,793 


4 662 


4. 524 




r>33 


' 6'20 


'585 


* 549 


'534 


531 


.513 


* 498 


'485 


' 4.55 


429 


415 


'397 


376 


I A/tlli?l4lll«l, 


1 177 


1 161 


1 137 


1 0<V1 


l.'(>42 


1.041 


1 028 


1,005 


tKy6 


906 


856 


817 


795 


781 


^ / K 1 (• 1 lU 1 1 1 (• 


872 


84'^ 


'814 


' 780 


* 770 






706 


682 


648 


624 


612 


602 


587 


Texas 


4 334 


4, 151 


3 8'JO 


3 692 


3 636 


3. .599 


3, 420 


3, 252 


3, 101 


2, 925 


2, 801 


2,700 


2, 625 


2, 544 




' 3J)*t 


34b 




3o6 


' 293 


288 


277 


273 


'272 


263 


"'256 


249 


'243 


236 


Keeion VII 


4,112 


4,014 


3.860 


3,709 


3. 7(M 


3.701 


3.608 


3.524 


3,416 


3, '242 


3, 12.5 


3,051 


3.001 


2,'5.55 




1. 000 


IC6 


•>32 


88<) 


883 


879 


857 


**37 


807 


755 


720 


701 


686 


680 




1 77't 


1 771 


1 6'C> 


1 ti55 


1 6t»2 


l,6t'«6 


1 625 


1. .5*J0 


1 548 


1, 472 


1 413 


1,378 


1.350 


1,327 


Nol>raska. 


* "i-M 


.S36 


* 515 


' 489 


' 482 


472 


' 4.56 


447 


431 


' 416 


' 406 


399 


393 


'387 


Ivansas 


782 


Till 


714 


676 


J 17 7 


684 


670 


650 


630 


599 


586 


573 


572 


561 


Region VII! 


2. 123 


2.060 


1.'IlS5 


1.820 


1,7.V2 




1,537 


1,581 


1,53.5 


I.*73, 


1,438 


1,421 


1,391 


1,348 




IS') 


1H2 


175 


' 167 


163 


157. 


15.5 


151 


148 


146 


142 


136 


131 


126 


^otith D.ikotci 


21^) 


200 


l'>6 


IS3 


177 


173 


167 


l:'»3 


159 


1.55 


151 


152 


153 


147 


Moil' tiUt) 


236 


228 


218 


207 


201 


I '18 


195 


I'H) 


187 


181 


176 


175 


172 


167 


\\ yoiniii? 


13,", 


127 


UK 


1 12 




lik8 


103 


UX) 




97 


IW 


♦)7 


96 


97 


Coloratlo 


•H3 




8.^ 


780 


743 


713 




649 


6'2.5 


593 


577 


566 


552 


537 


I'tah . 


434 




3aS 


371 


3.'»9 


150 


337 


328 


318 


301 


^ 204 


2*^5 


•287 


274 


Region I.X 


lt>| 


8.M1)L') 


«.40O 


S( 14 


7 'j'f ' 


7, 'MO 


7,547 




6,974 


6, .580 


6,353 


6, 132 


5. 905 


5. 647 


Anzonn 


741 


715 






*.547 


517 


473 


446 


43.5 


4(V4 


389 


377 


365 


347 


Nevnda ... 


2.V» 


245 


224 


2J1 


203 


I'M 


177 


166 


162 


* 157 


149 


143 


1-27 


lie 




7, 832 


7, 61'> 


7.216 


6.'d8 


6. 'MS 


6.S12 


6.r42 


6.368 


6. 145 


5. 8(V» 


5, 607 


5.412 


5,218 


4,996 


Hawaii . 


332 


326 313 


302 


'294 


'276 


255 


242 


232 


219 


'208 


200 


1<>5 


I'M 


Hrcioii X 


2. 414 


2.3'27 


2.211 


2. 107 


2.0'K) 


L..nr. 


2.a>i 


l.%2 


1,8.86 


1,7.53 


l,t)62 


1,627 


1,60) 


1,544 


Idaho 


261 


24" > f 232 


217 


208 


'201 


lt»3 


188 


185 


178 


159 


165 


165 


1.59 


Wnshiiifttoii . _ 


I. vr> 


1. in 




l,tK>.S 


1, 080 


1,121 


1, 100 


1,046 


989 


897 


855 


- 8.51 


fkil7 


819 


Orcffoii 


83^^ 


816 


''!73 


727 


TO-* 


70: 


678 


Wl 


63<l 


607 


573 


549 


528 


509 


Alaska 


120 


111 




98 


93 


87 


80 


77 


73 


71 


65 


62 


59 


57 



Footnotes at cud of table 
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Toble P-i. Employees on Payrolls of Nonagrlcoltoral Establishments, by Region and State: Annual 

Averages, 1947-74 — Continued 



Region and State 



1980 I IM'J 



IW>6 i h^LS 



1954 



Rcj^ion I 

Maine 

Nou* llanipshtrc 

Vermont 

.Ma<;snchu$«tt^ 
Rliwip klantl. . 
Connecticut. . .. 

Region II 

New York-.,. . 

Hew Jersey 



Region III 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia. 



•278 
21)1 
108 
1.905 

915 



Region IV 

North Carolina- 
South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 



Region \ - 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois - -- 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

•Minnesota 



8,199 
6. 182 

2.017 \ 

6.777 i 
3.713 ' 
IM • 
896 T 
536 I 

1.018 ! 
160 I 

6,911 ! 
1.196 , 

583 
1,051 
1.3*J1 ! 

65-1 . 

926 ■ 

776 

404 i 

12,603 
3. 147 
1.4S1 
3.522 
2.351 
1 192 
960 



3.W6 

273 

196 

107 
1.885 

287 

898 

8.099 
6,128 
1,971 

6.606 
3.677 

151 
■876 1 

526 1 
1.001 ' 

465 

6.749 I 
l.l&l 
'567 
1.030 
1.273 
&t7 
907 ■ 
7&i , 
397 



' 3,528 . 


3.6-15 


3, 645 


3.549 


•2a-» 


271 


2't> 


275 


188 


189 


!87 


184 


m . 


I0i> 


106 


102 


, 1.821 i 


1.869 , 


1,864 


1.818 


[ 277 ' 




21>6 I 


1*95 


873 , 


922 J 


913 1 


875 



7.938 
6,027 i 
1.911 I 

6^611 I 
3,660 

149 ; 

S.V> , 
513 I 
967 f 
470 ; 

6.163 I 
1.109 ' 
M6 
989 
1,186 
635 ! 
875 , 
742 ; 
381 I 



8.147 8,a>7 ! 
6 179 ' 6,093 - 
1,968 ; 1,934 



i 12,406 > 11.980 , 
I 3,113 1 3.007 ; 
, « 1.397 ! 1.333 I 
3.500 ; 3,412 
2. 297 I « 2. 201 
1.166 I 1.115 
oil 



Region VI_-. 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

New Mexico... 



Region VI L 

Iowa 

.Mis^NOuri.. 
Nebraska.. 
Kansas 



4.507 
367 

790 i 
582 , 
2.532 
238 ; 

2,966 
681 

1,^15 
381 
559 



933 I 

4.468 ' 

359 I 

789 1 

573 i 

2,513 i 

254 I 

2,936 1 
675 ; 

1.333 , 
369 ; 
559 ; 



909 

4,3^17 
3^14 
783 
557 

2.442 
221 

2,W8 
M7 

1,298 
357 
M6 



Region VIII 

North Dakota. 
South Dakota.. 

Mo'ntana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 



Region IX ... 
Arizona. . . 
Ne\ada.. . 
California. . 
Hawaii 



Region X... 

Idaho 

Washington . . 
Oregon.. . 
Alaska 



1.312 I 


1.271 ' 


1.219 


126 


128 1 


123 


M2 


138 1 


133 


167 ; 


165 ! 


162 


97 


93 1 


88 


515 1 


493 , 


471 


265 [ 


2M 

1 


242 


5,522 


5.357 1 


4.874 


3^ . 


SO'* ' 


28^ 


103 


96 


88 


4.S% i 


4,775 


4, m 


189 ' 


177 




1.534 1 


1.166 1 


1.416 


155 


155 ; 


151 


813 • 


813 , 


790 


509 1 


498 i 


475 


57 ! 







6.874 I 

3.843 
IM 
882 i 
514 1 
972 I 
.',09 

6,162 i 
MOl I 
M5 , 
997 I 
1.153 , 
657 ' 
887 1 
755 I 
367 i 

12.6*3 , 
3.230 ! 

1.408 ; 

3.558 
2,376 ' 
1,152 1 
919 1 

4,365 ! 
337 
803 , 
565 , 

2.450 
210 

2,886 
654 ' 

1.32-2 
356 1 
55-1 ! 
( 

1,219 ' 
121 

132 I 
165 , 
88 , 
471 f 

212 ; 

1,8S6 ; 
'273 
H8 
4.625 



1 

1.431 , 
148 

803 ! 
480 1 



6.820 I 

3,826 1 

157 ' 

870 I 

509 i 

'^56 I 

6,331 1 
1,099 1 
M3 ' 
994 . 
1,060 

m I 
887 I 
735 I 
3M ' 

12.660 
3,220 
1.406 ! 
3,538' 

"^2,440 ! 
1,147 1 
909 1 

4,262 ! 
333 

772 ' 
563 ' 
2.396 , 
198 ! 

1 

2.870 1 
&t9 ! 

1.314 ! 
357 i 
550 I 

1.198 , 
120 
133 ' 
169 
88 
452 
236 ^ 

4,68'> 
251 
86 
4.352 



7,782 
5, 917 1 
1,865 1 

I 

6,623 I 
3,748 I 
144 : 
835 i 
503 I 
912 j 
481 I 

6,063 i 
1.059 ' 
533 > 
960 ; 
966 1 
620 1 
868 I 
703 ' 
35-1 { 

12.385 

3. 129 I 
1.377 
3,410 1 
2.479 ' 
1.108 ' 
882 i 

4,072 ! 

321 ! 

726 ' 

A51 I 
2,291 ! 

183 I 

2.817 1 
632 I 

1.286 i 
355 1 
M4 i 

1,160 i 

116 I 
128 1 
162 i 
86 
433 
225 



, 122 
145 

785 
492 



3,49-2 1 
270 

102 \ 
1,792 

291 ' 
860 j 

7,019 I 
5,828-. 

I, 821 

6. 484 
3, 692 

135 

803 

499 

880 

475 

5.789 
1,012 

520 

915 

883 
699 
^2 
678 

m 

II, 919 
3,028 
1.320 
3.317 
2.321 
1.070 ! 

863 I 

3,926 ! 

311 ! 

709 I 

531 
2,200 ' 

175 i 

2,775 ! 

619 ' 
1,267 ^ 

Ml I 

1,110 ' 

117 t 

125 I 

157 I 



412 i 
213 



1,3'>1 4,151 

226 * 2a» 

85 76 

4,083 ; 3.866 



1,382 , 
139 
768 
476 



1,330 , 
133 
711 

456 . 



I' 



1953 1 


1952 1 


1951 


1950 


1949 


1948 


194; 


1 

3,587 


1 

3, 514 


3,507 


3,ai5 


3.234 


3. 372 


3.334 


•VTA 


276 


272 


254 


252 


265 


263 


178 i 


176 


175 


168 


Tfrl 


173 


169 


10-1 1 


100 


lOO 


97 


95 


99 


99 


1 S.AK. 1 


1 810 


1 823 


1.761 


1.712 


1.760 


1.731 


304 ' 


* 3W 


'.308 


299 


281 


'299 


298 


880 


848 


829 


766 


730 


776 


774 


7. 786 


7,632 


7,523 


7.233 


7.069 


7.253 


7. 141 


-5, 036- 


— .%S28- 


— .V75.^- 


— 5i 576 


5.473 


5.596 


5 518 


1, 850 


1 8(H 


1 768 


1*657 


1* 596 


1.657 


1.623 


-07 


6 707 


6, 677 


6,307 


6. 141 


6.357 


6,225 


5' OlO 


3 819 


3 838 


3*^43 


3^555 


3*. 725 


3*672 


1 in 


* 13-1 


* 129 


' 121 


' 113 


115 


'ill 


]~l 
olo 


793 


769 


716 


686 


697 


673 


517 


537 


534 


498 


489 


483 


477 


903 


898 


869 


805 


775 


786 


772 


513 


520 


538 


524 


523 


551 


520 


5, 868 


0, /oo 


5 627 


5 148 


4 899 


5.031 


4.8M 


1. 024 


1.007 


987 


*928 


868 


895 


880 
436 


644 


5'14 


506 


461 


443 


456 


930 


905 


872 i 


807 


770 


779 


769 


849 


cjYl 
OHJ 


760 


704 


• 657 


658 


611 


631 


620 


699 


657 


537 


557 


630 


853 


827 


806 


769 


722 


764 


717 


693 


681 


663 


620 


605 


629 


610 


344 


3-10 




312 


297 


303 


291 


12. 444 


11, 916 


11 776 


11 171 


10 712 


11. 121 


10.833 


3. 150 


3.006 


2,953 


2* 760 


2* 666 


2* 786 


2' 708 


1,122 


1.360 


1,353 


i;272 


l!l88 


11227 


lIlM 


3.444 


3.350 


3,297 


3.160 


3.088 


3.206 


3.165 


2. 456 


2,275 




2 164 


2 019 


2.094 


2. 014 


1, 097 


1, 080 


1 071 


1*022 


987 


1 015 


986 
766 


875 


844 


CIA 


803 


776 


'793 


3, 970 


3,907 


3,758 


3.48-1 


3. 359 


3.359 


3.181 


320 


323 


319 


298 


288 


29^ 


288 


711 


^ 684 


D^U 


636 


623 


618 


592 


635 


527 


5(M 


477 


466 


463 


437 


2,225 


2,202 


2, 104 


1 921 


1 841 


1 850 


1 743 


179 


171 


161 


' 162 


* 141 


* 134 


123 


2.833 


2,801 


2, 730 


2 678 


2 496 


2 614 


*> 441 


632 


630 


631 


*610 


*693 


"'696 


*577 


1,308 


1 1,289 


1,257 


1.185 


1,143 


1.162 


1.136 


349 


344 


AH 


319 


312 


313 


301 


5-14 


1 533 


611 


46C 


448 


443 


427 


1.121 


1 1,105 


1,065 


1.005 


970 


972 


932 


115 


1 113 


109 


109 


106 


lOS 


97 


125 


122 


120 


119 


116 


115 


no 


167 
88 


155 


151 


14^ 


147 


145 


138 


86 


83 


1 80 


72 


80 


73 


417 


I 413 


393 


358 


338 


345 


335 


219 


1 216 


209 


190 


1^ 


181 


179 


4, 161 


4.002 


3,768 


3.425 


3.293 


3.371 


3 280 


'208 


198 


; 181 


1 162 


154 


155 


146 


72 


; 06 


69 


! 54 


51 


53 


54 


3.881 


' 3.738 


1 3,518 1 3,209 


3.088 


! 3.163 


3.080 


1.3*1 


1,352 


< 1,336 


1.254 


1.216 


i r.244 


1.214 


136 


< 138 


1 139 


132 


126 


I 125 


123 


74<» 


' 746 


< 735 


6»4 


671 


! 686 


671 


469 


1 468 


1 462 


438 


419 


433 


420 




I" ■ ■ 











» Preliminary (IJ nionth) average 

I Data are not stnclly comimrable wzth earlier years from tins year forward 



NoTfc Data for several States have becii revised because of recent bench- 
mark adjustments 

Source: State agencies coor>cratlng with the U.S. Department of Labor- 
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Table Employees on Payrolls of Manufacturing Establishments^ by Region and State; Annual Averoges, 

1947-74 



(T}ioui»andsI 



Region and State 


1974* 


1973 


19?2 


1971 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


19M 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 


1961 


RcKion 1 . . . - 


1.413 


1,407 


1^554 


1.313 


1,456 


i,MO 


i.553 


J. 565 


1.649 


1.460 


1.412 


1,425 


1.451 


1,429 


101 


104 


103 


103 


110 


116 


118 


116 


115 


108 


104 


103 


101 


103 


New Hampshire 


95 


96 


91 


86 


92 


i« 


100 


98 


96 


90 


86 


86 


89 


86 


Vermont v 


43 


42 


39 


38 


41 


43 


44 


44 


43 


39 


35 


35 


36 


34 


Massachusotts 


m 


610 


600 


600 


C4S 


683 


690 


700 


696 


666 


650 


664 


688 


685 


Rhode lsJrtn(l. ... , 


l'2G 


124 


120 


115 


121 


128 


127 


127 


128 


121 


116 


116 


119 


117 


Councclioul 


132 


422 


401 


401 


441 


472 


474 


480 


471 


436 


421 


421 


418 


404 


Region 1 1 . - .- . - 




2. 459 


'2. 424 


2. 455 


2,624 


2,765 


2,764 


2.768 


2.773 


2.674 


2. 601 


2.613 


2.651 


.2.614 


New York 


l.f.00 1 


1.6*22 


1.602 


1,633 


1,761 c 


1.871 


1.879 


1.886 


1.895 


1.838 


1.795 


1.804 


1,838 


1.823 




811 ! 


837 


822 


8*22 


863 


894 


885 


882 


878 


836 


806 


809 


813 


791 


Region 1 11 

Pennsylvania 


->.33S 


2,351 


2, 279 


2,268 


2 376 


2. 460 


2, 435 


2.412 


2,405 


2,204 


2,204 


2.158 


2.149 


2.106 


1, m 

70 


1. 176 
73 


1,434 
72 


1.433 

70 


l,.V23 
71 


1.583 
73 


1.665 
73 


1.557 

72 


1.560 
71 


1.489 

68 


1.429 

62 


1.397 

69 


1,399 
66 


1,378 
65 


Maryland 

District of ('oUinibia. 




256 


249 


252 


271 


282 


281 


283 


280 


265 


258 


260 


259 


■267 


18 


17 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


21 


21 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 




401 


401 


383 


362 


365 


371 


363 


346 


340 


323 


309 


298 


292 


276 


127 


J '28 


124 


. i -23 


127 


131 


132 


133 


133 


129 


126 


124 


123 


120 


Region IV 


3.377 


3.410 


3.236 


3,as6 


3,070 


3,091 


2.958 


2.8-17 


2,776 


2,567 


2.406 


2,313 


2,238 


2.130 


North Carolina 


786 


7y6 


704 


722 


718 


720 


692 


6W 


044 


596 


56? 




631 


509 


South CMoliiia.. . 

Georgia... 

Florida... 


371 


376 


35.S 


337 


340 


342 


327 


320 


314 


293 


278 


270 


260 


247 


482 




479 


460 


466 


476 


t52 


438 


431 


403 


378 


363 


350 


333 


374 


373 


iii 

o-H 


317 


322 


328 


310 


293 


275 


252 


237 


229 


222 


211 


Kentucky.. ' - 
Tennessee 


280 


2K.*> 


266 


i'il 


253 


248 


240 


231 


226 


206 


192 


183 


175 


166 


513 


522 


191 


461 


463 


470 


455 


436 


425 


387 


362 


315 


332 


314 


Alabama 


348 


310 


330 


319 


324 


32:> 


307 


298 


295 


277 


257 


247 


240 


231 


Mississippi.. - - 


214 


21 s 


207 


189 


1S2 


182 


175 


^ 167 


166 


153 


140 


131 


128 


119 


Region V 

Ohio... # 


5, 45'i 


5,513 


5. 22t. 


:.. no 


5,351 


5.666 


5. 528 


5. 45i> 


r>. 481 


5.r»7 


4,869 


4.739 


1,657 


4.461 




1 422 


1 315 


1.332 


1 407 


1 16^ 


1 431 


1 


1. 40^ 


1.324 


1.257 


1.235 


1.216 


1. 181 


Indiana,. 


'736 


'756 


'709 


683 


*710 


'752 


'723 


'7I6 


'720 


674 


631 


615 


602 


568 


"Ininois 


1.333 


1.312 


1.280 


l,2f>7 


1.342 


1. 100 


1,387 


1.393 


1.393 


1.302 


1.238 


1.201 


1.199 


1. 165 


' Michigan. 
Wisconsin . 


1,104 


1.163 


1.086 


l.(M9 


1.072 


1.193 


1.162 


1. 139 


1.169 


1, 103 


1,026 


981 


Oil 


879 


537 


5211 


195 


480 


501 


521 


510 


509 


509 


492 


470 


461 


450 


439 


Minnesota.. 


341 


331 


311 


299 


319 


332 


315 


303_ 


288 


262 


247 


243 


240 


229 


Region VI 

Arkansas, 


1.378 


1,358 


1.-/76 


1.213 


I, '239 


1,252 


1.189 


1,123 


1.068 


jm 


935 


891 


863 


831 


201 


201 


185 


172 


168 


168 


159 


152 


148 


134 


125 


119 


113 


105 


Louisiana... . ^ - 


181 


183 


180 


171 


!75 


181 


178 


173 


165 


158 


»52 


146 


139 


136 


Oklahoma..., 
Tex,is.. - 


153 


150 


140 


131 


131 


130 


122 


116 




103 


97 


91 


90 


87 


8>4 


7«J6 


745 


714 


741 


753 


712 


661 


624 


574 


513 


518 


504 




New Mexico.. 


2"^ 


28 


26 




21 


20 


18 


18 


18 


17 


18 


17 


17 


16 


Region Vn . 
Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska. . .. 
Kansas. . 


'j54 


'J 19 


890 


849 


S8'2 


'i22 


9|3 


899 


872 


800fi 


775 


756 


747 


729 


217 


211 


223 




216 




223 


210 


212 


I<r2* 


183 


179 


174 


171 


450 


457 


438 


427 


416 


462 


159 


•454, 


415 


417 


403 


394 


387 


376 




'10 


86 


83 


85 


87 


83 


80 


75 


69 


68 


67 


68 


67 


IhT 


161 


>13 


130 


135 


118 


148 


116 


140 


122 


121 


116 


118 


115 


Region VMI 


j73 




2.^3 


233 


"230 


'>'>5 


214 


206 


202 


191 


194 


200 


197 


190 


North Dakota 

South Dakota.. . 
Montana 


11 

21 


'20 
25 


"u 

19 

25 


1? 

24 


to 

16 
24 


16 
24 


'9 
16 
23 


9 
15 

'7 


9 
14 

23 


9 
11 

1 22 


8 
13 
**2 

' "8 


8 
15 

22 


7 
14 

'7 


6 

14- 

20 
8 


Wyoming 

Colorado 


's 

136 


K 
135 


t s 
1 130 


i 120 


118 


7 
115 


7 

107 


103 


99 


90 


91 


7 

93 


93 


02 


Utah... 


f/> 




, 60 

1 


1 ^ 


55 


54 


52 


50 


60 


19 


52 


55 


54 


50 


Region IX . 
Arizona. 
NevAdii - 
California-, 
llawan.. 


' l.s3o 
1 112 

! 12 

' i,6>y< 

23 


1.7v» 

1,611 
21 


1 ].6«>3 
'IS 

i 

, 1,530 

; 2^ 


I 1.5% 
! 8*1 
'J 

! '-s 


l,fi83 
91 

1 8 
1.558 
26 


1.78S 
94 

8 

1,661 
25 


1.75ff 

85 

1.610 
24 


1,705 
7'i 

M 591 
25 


1.610 

78 

1.531 
21 


1.508 

J 7 
1, 411 

25 


1,481 

60 
7 

1.389 
25 


1.484 

58 
7 

1.314 
25 


1,469 
55 
6 

1.383 
•25 


1,401 
51 

6 

1.318 

26 


Region X 
Idaho . . 
WashniRton 
Oregon, . 
Alaska... 


IK 


li»H 
17 


1 160 
41 


13<i 
41 


160 
40 


506 
40 


506 
38 


181 
35 


475 
36 


424 
33 


40'» 
32 


405 
30 


413 
31 


392 
30 


2W 
l'l7 
i >0 


215 
l'»7 

U 


221 
18; 

8 


215 
171 

8 


23'> 
1 172 

i 9 


2?J 
180 


287 
174 
7 


277 
165 
7 


265 
167 
7 


'227 
158 
6 


219 
152 
6 


'224 
145 
6 


233 
143 
6 


218 
139 
6 



Footnotes at co'l of table. 
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Toble 0-2. Employees on Payrolls of Manufacturing Establishments, by Region and State: Annual Averages, 

1947-74 — Continued 



Region and State 



Region ! 

Maine 

New Ilainpsni.-*' 

Vernjont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

R<«Ion n 

New York 

New Jersey .3. 

Region HI 

Pennsylvania - 

Delaware t.... 

Maryland 

District o( Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Resion IV 

North Carolina 

South Carolina.... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky.' 

Tennessee 

Alabanw 

Mississippi 

Renlon V 

Ohio. . , 
Indiana... 

nUnois.. . - . 

Michigan.. 
Wisconsin ... 
Minne^ta.. 

Region VI...., . . . 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma. 

Texas . , 

New Mexico 

Region VII 

Iowa... 

Missouri 

' Nebraska 

Kansas 

R*reion VIII 

North Dak<na... 

South Dakota 

Montana.. ,.._.> 

Wyoming 

Colorado... - - 

Ttftlj .... ^- 

ReKlon IX... . 1 
Arizona.. - 
Nevada.. - - 

California 

Hawaii .- I 

Region X . - i 

Idaho . j 

Wa»hin(tto.) I 

On'gon 1 

Alaska... . . | 



1960 



1.452 
105 
87 
35 
698 
120 
407 

2.688 
1.879 
809 

2. 179 
l.MO 
59 
260 
20 
275 
125 

2.147 

509 
245 
^41 
207 
172 
316 
237 
120 

4.726 
J. 263 
504 
1.211 
tJ68 
^60 
230 



102 
142 

87 
490 

17 



— ><53 
1>7 



183 
7 

13 

20 
H 
88 
47 

1.397 
4'> 

1.317 

26 

3% 

21: 
Itt 

n 



1.451 
103 

87 
36 
698 
120 
407 

2, m 

1,893 
801 

2.140 
1.408 
58 
2A7 
20 
270 
127 

2,109 
497 
238 
339 
199 
171 

23S 
111* 

4.710 
1.263 

1.226 
952 
460 
225 

835 
9'.) 

143 
87 

489 
17 

753 
178 
39! 
61 
120 



13 

20 
S 
81 
t2 

1.389 
46 

1.313 

2S 

402 

226 
147 



1958 



1.382 
100 
»1 
33 
666 
113 
389 

2.642 
1.867 
775 

2,113 
1.397 

- 58 
258 
20 
25S 
122 

hm 

470 
227 
320 
180 
161 
290 
233 
113 

» 1,455 
1. 197 
MS 
1,172 
J 8R7 
432 
219 

816 
90 

144 
85 

481 
16 

720 
165 
375 
60 
120 



39 

1.263 
11 

1, 217 



1957 



1956 



1955 



1951 



1953 



1.488 


1 521 


1 484 ' 


1.472 i 


1, 599 1 


107 ■ 




* 108 ' 


107 ' 


115 


84 


8-t 


«a i 

fVJ 


80 


83 


37 


39 


37 ' 


38 


41 


706 


71<> 


701 ; 


692 


752 




129 


132 ' 


130 ; 


146 


433 


439 


423 i 

1 


425 


462 


£. 00 J 


2 877 


2 81S 


2 808 


2, 975 


2. 024 




2 00' 1 


*>' Q06 


2 119 


835 




"*811 ' 


bv- 


"'856 


'*94 


2 288 


2 240 


2. 198 


2 401 


K536 


I[535 


I^SlO 


L489 


i;618 


02 


61 


59 


57 


61 




277 


'^66 


259 


275 




10 


19 ' 


19 


'20 


265 


263 


255 


247 


259 


133 


133 


131 ' 


127 


138 


2 035 


2. 033 


1,079 1 


1,860 


1 916 


*" 170 


""471 


'46O 1 


'437 




232 




231 : 


220 


227 ) 


331 


339 


335 




321 


175 


160 


147 ' 


135 


129 ' 


172 


175 


168 ' 


151 


162 1 


302 


3a5 


297 ' 


280 


2*^4 


246 


242 


236 


22c 


235 ' 


107 


107 


105 


"96 


99 1 


5 000 


5. 107 


."i. 110 


1. 8-tO 


0, 398 


1* 36^) 


1.391 


1,368 


1! 31- 


l!444 


617 


623 


6?J 


590 


681 


1 2^ 


1.315 


1.275 


1.228 


1,340 


1*026 


i,08l 


1.164 


li061 


l!222 


464 


471 


458 


442 


480 


230 


226 


216 


216 


231 


845 


839 


803 


773 


795 


88 


90 


86 


81 


83 


153 




155 


156 


166 


90 


93 1 89 


83 


85 


499 


487 


461 


442 


450 


15 


14 


12 


11 


11 


*59 


756 


751 


7.'iO 


802 


170 


173 


171 


165 


176 


397 


39'> 


389 


388 


421 


61 


61 


62 


61 


64 


131 


127 


129 


136 


141 


161 


156 


IW 


145 


149 


7 




7 


7 




12 


12 


12 


12 


i 


20 


21 


20 


18 


18 


7 






7 


1 


76 


72 


69 


68 




3'> 


37 


3.1 


33 


31 


1.331 


1.261 


1,160 


1.082 


1 1.095 


41 


37 


33 


28 


! 29 


6 


6 


6 


5 




1.284 


1.218 


1. 121 


l,&t'J 


{ 1.061 



1 

382 1 


391 


389 


380 1 


3S8 I 


26 


26 


2S 


26 , 
208 1 


2\ \ 


210 j 


226 


213 


19.1 : 


137 


139 


118 


n6 1 

1 


139 








t 





371 
2t 
201 



360 
24 
ll>7 
118 



372 
2."t 
107 
l.SO 



33^ 



179 
138 



323 
21 
174 

128 



7 

1962 


1951 


1950 

i 


r>i9 


1W8 




1.553 ' 


l.WM 


1.469 


1,390 


1,531 


116 ! 


116 


100 


106 


114 


82 1 


83 


79 


75 


83 


30 


40 


37 


35 




733 ' 


717 


716 ! 


685 


733 


146 


IM 


148 


136 


15t 


437 


VJ7 \ 


380 


354 


408 


2.87S 


J.82.'> ' 


2.672 


2,575 


2,763 


2.045 


J.007 


1.916 


1,853 


1,977 


833 


821 


756 


722 


7b6 


2,287 


2.308 


2,145 


2.061 


2,256 


1,558 J 


1,588 


1.481 


1.410 


1.567 


50 


56 


51 


48 


50 


263 


■259 


233 


224 


240 


20 


20 


19 


'19 


19 


251 


245 


230 


222 


238 


136 


140 


131 


129 


142 


1,839 


1,814 


1,709 


1.601 


1.725 


43.5 


433 


418 


387 


415 


222 


220 


210 


201 


211 


311 


30f7 


287 


265 


282 


121 


114 


102 


95 


98 


151 


153 


140 




141 


278 


268 


250 


238 


261 


226 


22.5 


216 


206 


227 


95 


W 


86 


77 


90 


5.013 


5.019 


4,695 


4.388 


4.757 


1.355 
626 


1,337 


1.218 


1,140 


1,260 


624 


580 


520 


561 


1.271 " 


1,262 


1,198 


1,142 


1.230 


1,097 


1.112 


1.0C3 


981 


1.058 


474 


470 


435 


412 


444 


220 


214 


201 


193 


204- 


765 


731 


661 


631 


657 


82 


83 


76 


70 


77 


155 


151 


145 


144 


157 


80 


73 


66 


61 


67 


437 


413 


364 


344 


347 


11 


11 


10 


9 


0 


770 


726 


655 


630 


650 


174 


171 


154 


150 


155 


395 


378 


354 


340 


356 


62 


57 


52 


51 


52 


139 


120 


95 


89 


87 


146 


144 


133 


128 


13t 

6 


7 

12 


6 
12 


6 
12 


6 
12 


12 


18 


18 


18 


18 


18 






6 


6 


7 


70 


6'-> 


62 


57 




32 


i 32 


29 


29 


28 


i,o:s 


j 921 


781 


720 


7.54 


29 


! 24 


17 


15 


16 


4 


; -1 


4 


3 


4 


W5 


! 893 


7C0 


702 


731 



34! 
22 
179 
140 



» Preliminary (12 month) average 

« Beginning 1958, data arc not strictly roniparaole with earher years. 



Note Data for several States have been revised because of recent benc!'- 
nmrk adjustments 

SouRCfc State agencies cooperating with the U.S Department of Labor 
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Table D-3. Civilian Labor Force by Stafe: Annual Averages, 1970-74 



State 


Labor force ahonsands) 


Stato 


Labor force (thousands) 




1973 


1972 


1971 


1970 > 



1974 J» 


1973 


1972 


:971 


1970 


Alabama 


— 

1 458 8 




1.437 5 


1.3*13 7 


1,341 0 


1 325 4 


MontaMU^ 




323.4 


30«>.7 


297.2 


283 9 


278.0 




' 146 1 


* 1'29 3 


123 0 


115 3 


' 107 3 


N'ebraska 




70S. 4 


688 9 


666 3 


644 0 


63L7 


Arizona . 


^} ^ 


832. 2 


758 1 


691 5 


tH8. 1 


Nev*ada . 




279 8 


260.3 


241.6 


228 1 


218.2 


Arkansas. . . - . 


S34 4 


82K7 


784 4 


747.5 


724 6 


New lIam{)Shiro 




334.6 


328.6 


321. 1 


313.7 


306 5 


California. 


9 04- b 


8, 7y2. 0 


8, .Vi6 0 


8.382 0 


8, V2*) 0 
















C'oloratlo. . - 


1,033 2 


1. 052 7 


' l«S5. 2 


926 5 


913. 4 


New Jersey 




3, 245 0 


3. 192. 0 


3,1-23.0 


3.013.0 


2, 973 0 


Conn Oct icut . 


\,4VJ 3 


1 364. 7 


1,370 5 


1.3.54 1 


1.369 6 


.Mexico 




426 2 


410 8 


392. 5 


371.9 


355.6 


Delaware 


250. y 


250 1 


243 6 


233 7 


228. 8 


New York...!-! 




7.494 8 


7.442.7 


7,507 0 


7, 562. 0 


7, 407. 0 


District of Columbia ' 


1 446 b> 


1.392 8 


1,291.4 


1. 253 9 


1,230 6 


North Carolina 




2. 505. 9 


J. 387 0 


2, 320. 0 


.) .>>«> 0 


-2, 184.0 


Florida 


3* 181.7 


3 07C 0 


2 789.0 


2^739 0 


2. 642. 0 


Norlii Dakota, . 




268 5 


259 0 


2:)1 9 


244 5 


238.0 






Ojiio 




4, 726. 0 


4,617.0 


4,534.0 


4, 4-27. 0 


4,378.0 


Ooorjsia 


2.128.5 


2»070. 0 


2.013 0 


1.949 0 


1,866.0 


Oklahoma 




1, 139. 6 


1.111.2 


1.074 1 


1,036 6 


1.018.9 


Hawaii. 


358 7 


341.7 


336.5 


3 '26 0 


312.0 


Oregon 




1,02.5.5 


991.0 


M9. 7 


900.4 


885 1 


Idaho . . - 


3M 1 




3JJ 9 


30<J 4 


302 6 


I'enn^sylvania 




5, 104. 0 


5,010 2 


4,899 0 


4.826 I 


4 818 9 


Illinois 


4. y.51 3 


4 903,0 


4. 859. 0 


4. 732. 0 


4.719,0 


Puerto Rico . .. . 




882.0 


934.0 


905.0 


813 5 


777.6 


Indiana 


y. 374.0 


2.3^6 0 


2, -282 0 


2.247.0 


2. 212 0 


Rhode Island 




417 1 


418.0 


411.7 


3*J7.8 


393.3 


iowa. . . 


1.318.4 


1.294 0 


1. -25.5 5 


1.218 7 


lr200.5 
















Kansas 


1. 039.7 


1.011 9 


962.4 


935.4 


929.6 


South Carohna... 




1.256 3 


1, 196 0 


1,142 6 


1,088.4 


1,062.9 


Kentucky 


1.378 2 


1.342 4 


1.208.4 


1,2.52 6 


1.218 3 


South Dakota . 




305.2 


21'7 9 


287 6 


273. 1 


266 3 


Louisiana 


1.457.8 


1.4 -23 0 


1.390.0 


1, 340 0 


1.303 5 


Tennessee. _ . 




1.844 7 


l.?J8.0 


1.719.3 


1. 649. 0 


1.614 8 


Maine 


439.6 


423 8 


418.7 


40l> 5 


401.7 


Texas 




5.077.4 


4,9,52.0 


4,879 0 


4,709.0 


4,576.0 












Utah 




495.3 


471 5 


449.5 


429.7 


416.0 


Maryland- . 


1.798 4 


1.734 0 


1.711.0 


1.654.0 


1.602 4 


Vermont 




202.4 


199. 7 


194 5 


189. 2 


186.5 


Mus^sachusctts. 


2.C36 0 


J. 565.0 


2.489 0 


2. 472 0 


2, 4P3 0 


VirRinia.- ... 




2. 154 C 


2,081.0 


2.014 0 


1.898 0 


1.815 0 


Michigan. 


3.868 8 


3,801 0 


1 3.728.0 


3. 640 0 


3. .580. 8 


Washington 




1,512 2 


1,465.9 


1,436.0 


1,401.0 


1,410.0 


Minnoi^ota . 


1.7.^6 0 


1.776 0 


! 1.7 '23 0 


1.672.0 


1.618 0 


West N'irRinui - , 




656 7 


tV>3 8 


65.5 8 


628 0 


6-21.1 


Mississippi . 


921.0 


903 6 


; 863.6 


817 7 


80-2.4 


Wisiconsin - 




2, 158 7 


2,063 0 


1.908 0 


1.85-2.0 


1.8-24.0 


Missouri 


2. C05 3 


1.99'>.0 


2.003 0 


1,978.C 


1,921.0 


Wyoming.. 




160 5 


156 9 


148 6 


14L6 


138.0 



»> Preliminary 01 -nionth) average. Source. State employment security aRencies cooperating with the t'.S. 

» Data relate'lo tht- entire SM.SA Department of Labor. 



Note Sec Note on Historic Comparability of Labor Force Statistics at 
the b<^inning of the Statistical Appendix and app B in this year's .Uanpoivfr 
Htpoxt. 
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Table D-4. Total Unemployment and Unemployment Rates* by State: Annual Averages, 1970-74 



State 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arirona -. 

Arkansas. . 
(California 

Colorado- - . - 
ConnKttciit . ... 
Delaware.. 
District of Columbia * 
Florida... 



Georgia.- . 
Hawaii. , 
Idaho.. . 
Illinois. . 
In<iiana... 
Iowa 
Kansas. 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. 
Maine 



Maryland. 

Massachusetts 

.\fIci)iKan 

Minne.sota . - 
Mississippi .... 
Missouri. . . 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New llainiKilnre, 

New Jersey 
New Mexico . . 
New York. .. . 
North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Ore«oii i 

Pennsylvania 
rtierto Rico. 
Rhode Island.. . 

South Carolina . 
South Dakota 
Tennefisoc 

Texas 

Utah.... 
Vennont.. . .. 
Vir^imia . ... 
Washington . .. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin. . . 
Wyoming 



Unemployment (thousands) 



1974 r 


1073 


1972 


1971 


1970 




63 8 


S5.7 




65.6 


60.6 


61 9 


14. U 


13 0 


12.9 


12. \ 


9.4 


48 1 


M.O 


32.0 


32.8 


28.7 


3<i r> 


33, .S 


36.1 


40.1 


36.1 




613 0 


653.0 


736.0 


, 589.0 


41 ^ 


36.0 


3.S.2 


36.7 


40. .5 


87.3 


77 3 


112.0 


130.4 


7&4 


l.S 1 


11.6 


11.4 


13.3 


ia9 


&5 4 


58.9 


42.7 


33 5 


37.6 


171. 8 


111 fx 

iol, U 


125. 0 


135 0 


115. 0 


106.4 


81. U 


83.0 


76.0 


76.0 


27.3 


. .23.9 


24.7 


20.6 


14.1 


21.1 


19.1 


19.9 


19.4 


17.5 


223 4 


202.0 


246i0 


241.0 


193.0 


140.2 


98.0 


103.0 


128.0 


111.0 


31».0 


37.0 


45.1 


5L4 


44.8 


36.3 


31.5 


38.1 


51.7 


44.6 


66.0 


58.6 


62.5 


60.0 


61.4 


U7.n 


as, 7 


84 9 


93.8 


85.9 


28. 6 


2.'>.2 


29. 1 


31. 3 


22. 8 


66.0 


eao 


81.0 


7a 0 


,53.4 


r 210.5 


171.0 


16a 0 


164.0 


113.0 


338. A 


221.0 


260. 0 


277.0 


240.8 


98 3 


?J.O 


74.0 


73.0 


68 0 


37.6 


32,9 


33,7 


30.1 


37.6 


IK) 4 


73.0 


tw.o 


97.0 


63.0 


21.6 


19 6 


18.5 


17.8 


15.3 


26.6 


22.7 


22.5 


23.5 


10.4 


20 U 


* l&O 


16. 9 


1.5.9 


12.8 


\h, U 


12.7 


14.4 


14.9 


ia2 


22.S. 1 


' 178.0 


182.0 


172.0 


13a 0 


26.7 


23.5 


22,6 


23.2 


21.0 


470 1 


''^ 405.2 


502.0 


49,5.0 


330.0 


110 8 


83.0 


93.0 


lO&O 


94.0 


13..'i 


^ 13.3 


12.5 


13.0 


11.0 


238.3 


197.0 


251.0 


287.0 


235.0 


51.1 


• 47.1 


48.7 


.51.2 


44.5 


61 0 


.S2-6 


.•»4.4 


60 0 


54.9 


2^K) 6 


242.2 


265.0 


261.1 


216.9 


116.0 


112.0 


111.0 


94.7 


84.0 


20 8 


2&t 


27.0 


27 2 


30 6 


,56.0 


43.9 


49. 2 


57 4 


,53. 6 


10 6 


9.9 


iO.7 


'lo'2 


ao 


71 8 


54.7 


62.4 


82.3 


77,8 


210 8 


193.0 


mo 


233,0 


202.0 


29.4 


26l8 


27.5 


27 6 


25.5 


H 1 


11.1 


12.7 


rift 


*f. 1 


86,0 


7.'i.0 


73.0 


ni.o 


62.0 


123 3 


112.3 


137.0 


142.0 


12'> 0 


38.0 


37.5 


42.5 


4a '» 


37.7 


98 3 


84 0 


81.0 


&1.0 


72.0 


6 0 


5 5 


5.9 


6.4 


6.1 



Unemployment rate* 



1974 » 



4.4 
ia2 
5.5 

4 7 
7 7 

3 8 
6,2 
6.0 
4.5 

5 4 

5 0 
7.6 
v6lO 

4 5 
5.0 
3 0 
3 5 
4.0 
&7 
6.5 

3.7 
7,0 
8.7 
5.6 
4.1 
4.5 

6 7 
3.8 
7.5 
4.8 

6 9 
6.3 
6 3 
4.4 
30 

5 0 
4.5 
63 
5 7 

^3.2 
7.1 

4.5 
3:5 
3,9 
4.2 
.5.9 
6.0 
4.0 
8-2 
.5.8 
4 6 
3,6 



1973 



1972 



3.9 
ia8 
4. 1 
4.1 
7.0 
3 4 
5 7 
4.6 
4.2 
4.3 

3 9 
7.0 
5 6 

4 1 
4.2 
2.9 

3 1 

4 4 
6.0 

5 9 

3 5 
6.7 
.5 8 

4 4 
3 6 
3.7 
G.3 

3 3 

a2 

3.9 

.5.6 
.5.7 

5 4 
3.5 
5.1 
4.3 
4.2 
.5.3 

4 8 
12.0 

6.2 

3.7 
3 3 
3 0 
3.9 
5.7 

5 6 
3 6 
7 7 
5 ; 
4. 1 
3 5 



107! 



4 7 
10 5 
4 2 
4 6 

7 6 
3.6 

8 2 
4 7 

3 3 
4.5 

4 1 
7 3 

6,2 

5 1 
4 5 

3 6 
4.0 
4.8 

6 1 
7.0 

4 7 
6 4 
7.0 

4 3 
3 

4.2 

6 2 

3 4 

7 0 
4.5 

5 8 
5 8 

a7 

4.0 

4 9 

5 5 
4,5 
5 7 

5 4 
12 3 

6 5 

4 2 
3 7 
36 
4.5 
6 1 
6 5 
3 6 

''K 
6 5 
4.2 
4.0 



5 2 
10 5 
4,7 

5 4 
8 8 
4.0 
8 9 
.5,7 
2 7 

4 9 

3.0 

6 3 
6 3 
5.1 
5.7 
4.2 

5 5 

5 5 
7.0 

• 7.6 

4.2 

6 6 
7.6 
4, \ 

4 8 
4.9 
6.3 
3.6 

; 0 

4.7 

5 7 

6 2 
6 6 
4 8 
5.3 
6 5 

4 9 
6.6 

5 4 
11.6 

6.8 

5 3 

5ro 

?o 

(|4 

6 8 
3,6 

10^1 

6l5 
4/5 



4 7 
8 7 
4.4 

5 0 
7 2 

4 4 
.5.6 
4.8 

3 1 
4.4 

4.1 

4.7 

5 8 
4.1 
5 0 
3.7 

4 8 

5 0 

6 6 
5 7 

3 3 
4.6 
6,7 
4.2 
4.8 
3 3 
5.5 

3 1 
5 0 
3.3 

4.6 
5 9 
4.5 
4.3 
4.6 

5 4 
4.4 

6 2 

4 5 

ia8 

.5.2 

5.0 
__3 3 



4~r" 
4.4 
6 1 
4 9 
3 4 
0 1 
6 1 
3 9 
4.5 



r Preliminary (ll-month) average 

> Revised i)ata are not eompaiable with those published in caiUer .uon- 
poitvr fiepoTi* For pxplanation see Note on Historic (*onu>arability ol LalK)r 
Force Statistics at the i)egnirnnK of the Statistical Api)endlx and app IJ in 
this year's Manpotrtr lieport. See ul^ New I^ocfdures for hJxtimating Cn- 
employment m dilates and Local Areas. Report No. 432, Rurcau of LalK)r 
Statistics, l^S. Department of Labor. 



» Unemployment as |)ereent of lal)or force. 
5 Data relate to tho entire SMSA. 

SoURCK Slate employment security agencies cooi>eratnig with the I'.S 
DefMirtment of I^1k>i. 
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Table D-5. Insured Unemployment and insured Unemployment Rates Under State Programs, by State: 

Annual Averages, 1970-74* 



state 



Unitod States. 



Alabama...-: ^• 

Alaska 

Aritona........ >- 

Arkansas..--....-.....,.. 

CaUfornia..*.... 

Colorado «. 

ConnecUcut... » 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 
Florida 



Georgia... 
Hawaii.... 

Idaho . 

Illinois.... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas. . . . 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana . 
Mai no 



Maryland 

Massachusetts.... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi...:..:.. 

Missouri ...:.... 

Montana 

Nebraska... 

Nevada 

New Hampshire.. 



New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina .... 

Nprth Dakota..:. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma......'. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

.Puerto Rico « k-- 

' Rhode Island 



South Carolina..-...-,. 

South Dakota 

Te n nessee . . .> .> . . .;. 

Texas ..>. 

Utah.... 

Vermont.... 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming., 



Instired tinemploymeat (thousands) 



1074 


1973 


1972 


1971 


1970 


*2 238. 1 


1 632.5 


1,848.5 


2, 150. 5 


1,804.6 


26. 5 


1& 9 


20.7 


24.4 


22,0 


6. 1 


5.7 


5! 6 


'5.4 


4.7 


19 1 


10 1 


9.7 


11.3 


9.3 


17.8 


12. 0 


12! 


15! 4 


14.9 


^277 8 


228.0 


242! 3 


296.9 


268.6 


12! 1 


7! 6 


7.0 


7.8 


6.7 


49.3 


36.3 


4a9 


69.4 


43.9 


6.8 


4. 0 


4.3 


4.8 


4.4 


8. 5 


7.0 


7^0 


6^7 


5.6 


55.7 


27.7 


30.7 


38.3 


30.5 


31 5 


15 1 


18.3 


22, 1 


19.9 


12.4 


10 5 


1L2 


10.4 


6.1 




6. 6 


6.7 


&8 


5.8 


on Q 


68. 4 


87.3 


96.5 


78.9 


41 8 


21. 8 


30* 0 


40 8 


36.5 


12! 3 


10! 9 


1217 


15^3 


13.3 


12.4 


8.9 


ia4 


16.2 


15. 7 


07 7 

M. i 


17. 2 


18.9 


22,8 


19.5 


29. 6 


26. 6 


24. 8 


28. 1 


28 4 


11 9 
14.0 


10. 9 


12.5 


14.9 


10.6 


•00 1 


24 2 


29.8 


32.6 


22 7 


107 5 


85. 6 


86^1 


06.8 


76! 3 


'153. 9 


79. 1 


102.6 


125.6 


117. 4 




20. 2 


32! 1 


30 9 


26. 1 


11. u 


7. 1 


7.0 


9.7 


9.9 


ill t 


35. 1 


38 4 


44 9 


40.5 


7.1 


5! 7 


5.7 


5] 5 


4.9 


8.9 


6.7 


5.9 


6.4 


5.0 


c 1(X5 


7. 6 


8. 5 


7.9 


6. 1 


7.4 


3. 7 


4.9 


0,9 


4] 5 


131. 1 


100 5 


l(H.O 


112. 1 


86.4 


9.7 


7 5 


7 2 


8.0 


7.5 


263.0 


206. 9 


244^6 


265. 1 


207.4 


37.7 


17. 9 


22.4 


33. 1 


31 8 


3.9 


1 7 


3,5 


3^4 


2! 6 


82.5 


47. 0 


65 8 


93] 0 


71. 1 


16. 7 


lit 9 


15 7 


18.0 


15.0 


354 


25.0 


25 A 


29.3 


28.2 


157.2 


lis. 6 


139.9 


140lO 


106.6 


50] 5 


53.6 


54.6 


51.9 


43.2 


17.7 


13.8 


14.1 


16.6 


13 8 


•20.9 


10.0 


12L2 


17.7 


16.6 


2.5 


2. 2 


2.3 


2.1 


1.8 


i«2.6 


22!! 


24.4 


32.7 


32.8 


40.0 


32.3 


35.3 


45 7 


38.0 


ao 


8.2 


8.4 


8.9 


7.6 


7 1 


5.1 


5.6 


5 7 


3.8 


15 4 


9 0 


10.2 


13.5 


11. 1 


62.5 


53.4 


57.7 


73 4 


70.6 


15.6 


13.3 


14.9 


14.4 


12.3 


41 8 


30. S 


36.4 


42. 2 


36.5 


1.2 


1.1 


1.3 


j L4 


1.2 



Insured unemployment as percent of average 
covered employment 



1974 



1973 



p3.5 

2.9 
8.6 
3.3 
3.5 
P4.3 
1.6 
4.0 
3.1 
2 3 
2.4 

2.2 
4.1 
4.0 
2.4 
2.5 
1.6 
.2.1 
2.9 
3.1 
5.0 

p2.6 
5.4 

P5.5 
3.2 
2.0 
3.1 
4.5 
2.1 
5.2 
2.9 

5.7 
3.9 
4.4 
2.2 
3.0 
2.1 
2.4 
5.2 
4.1 
10.9 
5.4 

Z6 
1.8 
p2.6 
1.2 
3.1 
.5.4 
1.1 
6.7 
3 5 
2.9 
1.3 



1972 



2.7 

2.0 
8.6 
1.9 
Z5 
3 9 
1.2 
3.2 
2.0 
1.9 
1.3 

1.1 

3.8 
3.5 
1.9 
1.4 
1.5 
1.6 
2.3 
2.9 
4.0 

2.2 
4.5 
" 1 
2.6 
1.4 
2.5 
3.7 

1 7 
4.2 
1.6 

4.5 
3.2 
3.5 
1.1 
2.9 
1.4 
2.2 
4.0 
3.2 
10.2 
4.4 

1.4 
1.6 
1.9 
1.0 
2.8 
4.0 
.7 
6.0 
3 0 

2 3 
1.3 



1971 



3.5 

2.9 
9.5 
2.3 
3.1 
4.7 
1.3 
4.5 
2.5 
2.0 
1.9 

1.6 
4.1 
4.2 

2.8 
2.2 
2.2 
2.4 
2.9 
3.4 
5.7 

3.1 
5.1 
4.4 
3.3 

I. 7 
3.3 
4.4 
1.9 
5.0 
2.5 

5.1 
3.7 
4.2 
1.6 
3.9 
2.3 
3.1 
4.5 
4.2 

II. 3 
5.1 

1.9 
2.2 
2.5 
1.3 
3.5 
5.6 
1.0 
7.1 
4.1 
3 2 
1.7 



3.4 
9.4 
2.9 
3.8 
5.7 
1.5 
6.8 
2.8 
1.9 
2.5 

2.0 
4 0 
4.4 

3.0 
2.9 
2.6 
3.7 
3.6 
3,9 
6.7 

3.4 
5.5 
5.3 
3.3 
2,5 
3.8 
4.4 
Zl 
«.9 
3.5 

.5.4 
4.3 
4.7 
2.5 
3.9 
3.2 
3.6 
5.4 
4.2 
10.8 
5.9 

2.8 
2.3 
3.4 
1.8 
3.8 
5.6 
1.3 
9.4 
4.0 
3.8 
1.9 



1970 



3.4 

3,1 
9.0 
2.5 
3.7 
5.1 
1.4 
4.3 
^6 
1.6 
2.1 

1.8 
2.5 
3.8 
2,4 
2.5 
2.3 
3,6 
3.2 
3.9 
4.7 

2.4 
4.4 

4.8 

2.7 
2.6 
3,4 
4.0 
1.7 
4.0 
2.3 

4.2 
4.1 

3.6 
2.4 
3.2 
2.4 
3.1 
5.2 
3.1 
8.7 
4.9 

2.7 
1.9 
3,4 
1.5 
3,4 
3.8 
1.1 
8.5 
3.4 
3.2 
1.6 



pp rpllmlnary 

t Data for 1957-^2 wore pul)llshcd tn the 1970 Manpotctr Report, data for 
1963-69 Wore published in the t97i Manjwvtr Report, 

» Proerain for sugarcane workers effective July 1%3: however, the rMes 
exclude sugarcane workers, since comparable covered employment data are 
not available. 



NOTE' Comparability Ijctween years for a given State or lor the same year 
among States Is affected by changes or diffcroncos In statutory or adminis- 
trative factors. 

Source State employment security agencies cooperating with the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 
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Toble D-6. Civilian Labor Force in 150 Major Labor Areas: Annual Averages, 1970-74 



Malor labor area 



Alabama: 

liinningham 

MoblJe 

Arizona: 

Phociilx 

Arkansas: 
Little Rock-Nottli Little Rock...... 

Callfomln- 

Anaheim-Santa Ana-Oar(le;i Grove.. 

Fresno 

Los Angeles-Long Beach - 

RIvcrside-San Bernardino-Ontario..,. 

Sacramento 

San Dlcgo .> 

San Francisco-Oakland 

San Joso 

Stockton t 

Colorado: 

Denver-BouMer.... 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Britain 

New liaven-West Haven 

Stamford., , 

Waterburj" 

Delaware: 

Wilmington^E^- 

District of Columbia: 

Washingtdftf 

Florida: 

Jacksonville ^ 

Miami 

Tampa>St. Petersburg 

Oeotgia: 

Atlanta 

Augusta...^..,. 

Columbus , 

Macon ^ 

Savannah 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu.... 

nilnois: 

Chicago 

Davenport- Rock Island-Molino. ... 

Peoria 

Rockford 

Indiana: 

Evansvllle 

Fort Wayne 

Gary-Hammond-East Chicago 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Iowa: 

Cedar Rapids 

Des Moi nes 

Kansas: 

Wichita 

Kentucky: 

Louisville 

Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge ■. 

New Orleans 

Sh rev e port 

Maine: 

Portland 

Footnotes at end of table 



Lal)or force (thousands) 



1974 » 


1973 


1972 


1971 


1970 


346 0 


336.4 


322.5 


311.8 


3(M.4 


151.7 


149. 7 


142.6 


139.3 


139.0 


515.9 


491.0 


443 2 


403.6 


380.2 


159.8 


154.3 


145. 4 


136.5 


130.8 


710. Q 


663.0 


630.0 


600 0 


577.0 


212,2 


205,8 


193.0 


189.9 


183.2 


3,194.5 


3,129.0 


3.097.0 


3,070 0 


3.036.0 


469.7 


4.^.0 


440.0 


429.0 


409.0 


367.6 


353.6 


344.4 


'^28. b 


321.5 


63Z2 


587.0 


530.0 


491.0 


455.0 


1 391 0 


1 372.0 


1 347.3 


1,351. 1 


1 356 3 


'562!6 


'536.0 


'494!o 


'46r.O 


'442.0 


^V> 7 


131 0 


129 6 


126.2 


124.2 




600 0 


578 0 


546.0 


M0.0 


173.7 


170.1 


174.3 


174.8 


175.0 


323.9 


306.7 


310.5 


307.1 


310.3 


55 3 


63 2 


52. 9 


M 0 


54 0 


170!7 


16?! 5 


167. 1 


165! 9 


185! 2 


99.7 


96.8 


96.8 


94.3 


93.9 


102.3 


99.7 


99.5 


97.5 


96.6 


221. r 


219.2 


211.7 


206.9 


205.7 


1.446 S 


1,392.8 


1,291.4 


1,253.9 


1,230.6 


275.5 


270.9 


255 5 


241.9 


236.1 


626.5 


627.0 


590.0 


556.9 


541.4 


527.6 


513.7 


(') 


(0 


(0 


747. 9 


710. 0 


c 

ow u 


635.0 


596.0 


iia5 


106.8 


/104.8 


lOLl 


99! 0 


82.7 


80 1 


i8.).4 


79.2 


77.9 


96.4 


93,9 


\91.6 


89.8 


89.2 


80.0 


80.2 




77.1 


77.5 


288.1 


272.6 


^ 270,0 


250 5 


250.5 


3J43.3 


3.114.0 


' 3,068.8 


2,973.0 


2.973.0 


158.5 


153.5 


151.5 


145 2 


150.8 


151.4 


148. 2 


142.5 


141 1 


14*^ 1 


122.2 


120.1 


115.6 


117." 8 




126.4 


125.1 


119.0 


114.2 


114.3 


174.8 


168. 3 


160. 7 


153 6 


153 8 


262.5 


258.7 


249.5 ■ 


244! 2 


247! 1 


543.1 


518.0 


474.0 


482.0 


476.0 


126.0 


124.4 


119 8 


115 4 


116.2 


73. 4 


71.8 


70 6 


70 1 


70. 1 


77.1 


74.3 


72.0 


69.4 


70.3 


156.1 


153.2 


150 


144.7 


141.9 


18+-8 


175.4 


165.2 


160.8 


16.5.0 


391.1 


3S3.4 


370 3 


361.6 


361.5 


172.6 


las.o 


157.7 


152 1 


143 8 


452.9 


442.5 


429.0 


413 8 


406.3 


139.3 


135.0 


131.9 


127.0 


125 4 


65.8 


64.8 


63.2 


61.9 


60.2 
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Table D-6. Civilian Labor Force in 150 Major labor Areas: Annual Averages, 1970-74 — Continued 



Majpr labor area 



Maryland: 

Baltimore.-.. 
Massachusetts: 



Boston - 

Brockton 

Fall River 

Lawrcncc>Hav«rhiU. 
Lowell.. 



New Bedford 

Sprlngfield-Chicopee-Holyoke . 

Worcester 

Michigan: 

Battle Creek 

Detroit 



Flint. 



Grand Rapids - 

Kalamazoo- Portage 

Lansing'East Lansing 

Muskegon-Muskegon I lelghts 

Saginaw 

Minnesota: 

Duluth-Superior ^ , 

Minneapoll$-St. Paul -> 

Mississippi: ^ 
Jackson — _. 

Mls&ouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Louis :. 

Nebraska: 

Omaha - 

New Hampshire: 

Manchester ^ •=--■ 

New Jersey: 

Atlantic City ^. 

Jersey City - — > 

Now Brunswick-Perth Amboy-Sayreville 

Paterson-Cllf ton -Passaic 

Trenton - 

New .\fexico: 

Albuquerque -- 

New York: 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

New York City combined area - 

(a) N.Y. Cily, pius Putnam, Rockland, and Westchester Counties. 

(b) Nassau-Suffolk 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

UtIca*Rome..- . .. 

North Carolina* 

Asheville - 

Charlotte-Oastonia - ^ 

Greensboro-WInston-Saleni-Hlgh Point... ^ 

Raleigh* Durham 

Ohio- 
Akron. ... 

Canton 

Cincinmu} . 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Hamllton-Middletown. . 

Ix)rain-Klyrla .... - 

Steuben villeWelrton 

Toledo. . . . 

You.*g$town-Warren * 



\ 



Footnotes at en<l of table. 



Labor force (thousands) 



1974 ^ 



877.6 

,246.6 
93.0 
67.9 
102 8 
98 7 
71.6 
226.9 
154 3 

8ao 

,875.4 
199.5 
252.1 
115.4 
196. S 
70.0 
90.8 

59.8 
948.4 

126.7 

594.0 
1.006.6 

252.5 

49.9 

80.0 
266.0 
886.7 
288.7 
209.0 
149 7 

159.1 

346 0 
130.8 
546.5 
1,781.9 
1,724.4 
1.059 8 
438.9 
279.8 
126.5 

78.3 
292.7 
3&I.6 
224.9 

288 7 
163.2 
538.3 
866.3 
442.1 
a56 1 

9.'i.7 
112.7 

54.0 
309.8 
233.4 



1973 



866 0 

1.218.0 
88. C 
66.1 
99.9 
88.4 
67.0 
222.5 
151 2 

79.7 
1,831.7 
201.0 
250.5 
113.2 
193 9 
69.0 
91.2 

59.3 
919.7 

124.8 

597.2 
1,006.9 

246.7 

49.1 

78.1 
262.0 
' 891.0 
283.4 
209.6 
147.4 

153.9 

342.3 
127.1 
5tl.5 
4,746 7 
3, 719 7 
1,027.0 
427.1 
274 1 
126.0 

76.8 
287.9 
358.8 
220.9 

281.1 
IW 6 
571.0 
8'>6.0 
429 4 
351 5 

93 9 
109.6 

'63.9 
301.2 
227.2 



1972 



890.0 

1,150.0 
83 2 
65.3 
99.; 
87.2 
65.8 
220.0 
147.2 

77.8 
1,811.9 
196.1 
239.6 
109.3 
188.2 
69 6 
88.6 

60.4 
897.6 

117.6 

.S67 8 
075.0 

238.6 

48.2 

77.2 
269 4 
m 0 
274.1 
208 7 
143.3 

145. 0 

(') 

5t5.0 

3,665.4 
0) 
(») 
0) 

132.4 

73 7 
278 9 
349.7 
211.2 

274.9 
152.8 
5&1.0 
863 0 
'14.4 
315 1 

91.1 
103.0 

63.! 
289.8 
220 4 



1971 



861.0 

1.147 0 
81.2 
65.5 
100.1 
89.2 
66.7 
224.1 
147.8 

76.4 
1,789.9 
192.8 
230.1 
106 3 
180.6 
68.5 
87.8 

60.1 
865.9 

110 0 

.S55.6 
960.0 

228.2 

47.3 

75.2 
267.6 
873.0 
254.5 
208 8 
139.5 

132.9 

(») 
(») 

540.0 
(») 

3.795.9 
(') 

0) 

128.7 

69.6 
266.6 
340.4 
198.3 

273.3 
153.0 
549.0 

397.7 
343.6 

90 3 
102.3 

f2.0 
285.0 
2i0.4 



1970 



839.0 

1,243.0 
78.7 
63.6 
99.3 
88.1 
66.8 
223.1 
147.5 

75.9 
l.m7 
197.8 / 
226.6^ 
lOTi'S 
177.7 
69.9 
83.6 

5S.7 
834.1 

106.3 

.56L7 
945.0 

222.0 

46.7 

75.9 
273.8 
873.0 
255.6 
207.2 
136.3 

123.2 

0) 
(•) 

530.0 

0) 

3.746.0 

(») 
(») 

127.1 

69.4 
262.8 
331.9 
190.4 

274.4 
152.7 
545.0 
864.0 
390.1 
a51.3 

90.0 
102.2 

60.4 
284.2 
216.3 
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Table D~6. Civilian Labor Force in 150 Major labor Areas: Annual Averages, 1970-74 — Continued 



,Ma)or labor area 



Lalwr force (thousands) 



OkLilntna • 

'luKi . 
(»r»*«on 

I'ciiusyUuiiia, 

AUontow n-nothlohoin-Kasion 

AUoona. 

Krif }- 

IlarrisliftitK j 

JohiisUmn . ; 
. I^ncosler . .', 

NortliViiSt Pcnttsylvniiia 

rhlladotpbhi... . 

Roailint: 

York . 
I>nerio Hico. 

Mayaguez.. 

Ponce... ... 

San Juan 

Hho<!e Island > 

rrovWIencMVarulck-rawtuckel 
South C'aroUnu. 

Charleston . . 

(Ireenvllle-Sparianlnirc , 
Tennessee. 

Chattanooga 

Knoicvflt(> . 
\ McmpIilS' . 
\ ^^ashvUle-Davidson 
Texas: 

Austin. 

t}eauiiiont-l*ort Ariliur-Oranpe . 
Corpus Christ I 

PftllftS. 

El Paso 

Kort Worth . " 
Uouston ? .. 
San Antonio., 
Utah 

• Salt LakeCity-Onden 
Vircinia 

/ Newport >?ews«nanuiton. 
/ Norfolk'N IrRitna Heach^Portsnunith. 
, Hichmoud 
Roanoke. ... 
Washington. 
Settle... 
Spokane 

Tacoiiia . - - . 
West VlrRinia' 

Charleston . 

Hun tiiiRton* Ashland 

Wheeling . . ^ 
Wisconsin* - ' ^ r- 

Kenosha. / 

Madison 

Milwaukrr 

Racine. 



* Preliminary (h-month) avcr»\;{e. 
'Not available. 



1974 » 


1973 


\ 

1972 \^ 


1971 

— 


19*0 * 


354. S 


— — . 

315 4 


334 9 


319 4 


— — — 

cut. •> 


^^3 


251. 7 


24^ 1 


236. 1 


Ml, i 


!.0K 3 


48y y 


469 3 


451 0 


441 6 




278 1 


258.3 


256 8 


251. 9 


.^6 3 


,55 4 


.54. 2 


>>) >> 




120 6 


1J5 6 


111.2 


iO") 8 


105 5 


2»)6 3 


2(10.0 


191. S 


183.7 


18a7 


W 7 


\ 1>8.2 


97 7 , 


96,3 


<M 3 


1C3 6 


1.58. 5 


1.53 8 


148 1 


144.6 


281 6 


276 4 


274. 1 


266. 9 


260. 2 


2, 101.5 


2.061.5 


2i012 3 


l,i»56 0 


i.mo 


'M(k 3 


U32. 0 


'r20. 0 


929 0 


922. 0 


112. 4 


141 2 


13*.» 0 


134 8 


18-1 7 


1.VJ 4 


154 2 


151. 2 


■ 147. 2 


146, 8 


• 42. 1 


32 6 


32.4 








52. 5 


52. 7 




(») 


28*^ 1 


^ 21)0 1 


289.5 




V'; 


436 7 


436 8 


427. 2 


411. 5 


407. i 


i3o. 


127 8 


• 117. 8 


ITI. Xi 


1 lO ^ 

1 1. o 


253 0 


» 246 7 


229. 6 


220 3 


213t 4 


176 3 


160 1 


165.3 


15,S.9 


149.9 


m 5 


174. 5 


165 3 


1.57.5 


1.56 4 


360. .S 


358.5 1 


316 5 


3 l>6 3 


315 5 


m 4 


334 3 


316 S 


301.4 


294.2 


169 5 


166. 1 


157. 0 


145. 5 


135.8 • 


144.4 


142. 1 


138 6 


136. 1 


13.^.4 


112. 5 


* 112.6 


112 6 


lOi^.9 


. 109.8 


7H1 K 


7;)7.^ 


745 0 


720.0 


731.0 


1 15. 2 


142. » 


134 0 


124. 9 


119 4 


360 4 


313 2 


330. 5 


320 9 


328.8 


1,036 8 


h7S 0 


926 7 


iK7 5 


# 1 883 4 


352.0 


^6 1 


3ai. 1 

\ 


320.6 


312.1 


33.S 7 


318 y 


306.4 


292. 0 


283.8 


1^ 0 


131.7 


128 7 


120.0 


115.5 


274 0 


' 267. 5 


252. 2 


• 245. 5 


239 1 


271.0 


2tVl 2 


2.W.8 


244.5 


240. 1 


0 


*I7 1 


93. 4 


* 89. 9 


87. 8 


628 6 


614. 0 


610.0 


597.0 


H ^ 629.0 


126. *J 


123 0 


119 3 


116 3 


112.0 


141) 0 


145 7 


144.8 


144.4 


149 8 


106 i 


m. 0 


102. 7 


100.7 


100.1 • 


lOf;. 0 


105, U 


• 1ft). 6 


la-i \ 


^ 103 8 


J62 


74..V 


74*3 


73.4 


72. 1 


57 3 


M. 1 


40.3 


47.8 


« .48 0 


146 7 


142.2 


137.6 




J m 129 9 


665, y 




.MK,l 0 


595 fliv 


595 0 


77. 'J 


1 


70 8 


67.4 


6^1.2 













So|tKCE State employment .^^ecurity agencies fOOi>crating witli the U.S. 
Deprirtnient of l.atKtr 



Note See Note on liiytorie Comparabiiiy of Labor Force Statistics at 
the kKinnhiK of the Stntistif-al Appendix and app \\ in this year's A/aripovvf 
/^porf. 
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Table 0-7. Total Unemployment and Unemployment Rates ' in 150 Major Labor Areas: Annual Averages, 

/ 1970-74 



Major labor arw 



Atuhntfia 

ntrniinglmni 

Mobile . 
Arizona 

Phoenix.. 
Arkanw 

Little Uxk*N%>rtli Uttto Rock. 
Cftllfornlaj 

Aiiatieirh-Santa Ann'(>nrdoii (irovr 

Fresno.... 

Los AnKolfs*Ix)nR Beach . 
UivmldO'San IJeriMrdUio Onlurio 
Sftcranjcuto 
Snn DIcRo. 

Sua KranclvO'Oakland 

San Jo^. 

Slotlcion . . 
('otoruilo. 

Denver- Boulder. 
Coniiwtlont 

Ilrldsffiwrt. 

Ilurtford. 

New Hrltain 

Now IlavrnAVrsl Haven . 

Stamford. 

Watriltury. . 
Delaware- % 
^ Wilmlncton 
Dhtrict of Columbia i 

Washington. 1 
t'lorida- 

Jack5onvnie.. 

Miami w * 

Tain|M«St retershurK 
(teorcia 

Atlanta .. 

AuRUSta. 

Columbus 

Maroii 

Savannah 
Hawaii 

IIoiioluUi 
Illinois 

Cliirago, 

I)avent>or(-Ro<:k Istand-Mohin^ 

l*«")rla J 

U(K-kfor<l 
Indiana 

Evan.<villtv . 

Fort Wayne 
• (}arydIanini6n«l>East Chfraco 

Itid(ana|>olis 

South Mend. 

T»Tre ^-nite 
Iowa 

Cedar Ka|»td!> 

Di;< Moines 
Kansiis * , 

Wichita 
Kontueky * 

I^niisvilte. 
Ix)ui*«iana' 

Baton U0nK<' 

New Orlnm^ 

Slireve|M»rt 
Maine 

IN)rlland. 
Maryhiud 

Baltimore. 
Miv«sachusotts 

Boston. ^ 

Ilr(H'kton 

Fall Rlvi-r 

I.awrence'Hav'Thlll 

I^mell 

N»'W Bedford 

Si)rlnKfield-rhiro(M>e-l lolyoke . 
Worcester, 
Miclikan' 
Battle Crrek . 
Detroit . ^ 

Flint 

Orand IUpid« 

JCala ma7 oo • I *or I ime 

I.anMPK'Kast LanMiiK 

MiiikeKon*Mu5keKon 1 1 eights 

Sa*!inaw 
Mliineseia* \ 

nnlmh-Su|wrior . 

Minnea|>olh.St Paul 
Mississippi 

Jackson... 

Footnotes at end of table. 
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Tabit D-7. Total Unemployment and Unemployment Rates Hn 150 Major Labor Areas: Annual Averages, 

1970-74— Continued 



Major !a))or arcit 



Unemploymi^nt (tt»o\isnn(ls> 



Uiomploymont rate ' 



, vm * 1973 



Missouri: 

Kaiisa-tClty... 

St. I/nils 

Nfbraskv 

Omaha 

NfW Hampshire- 
* Manchwler. 
New Jersey 

AUnntic City 

Jersey City. ........ 

Newark 

New Brunswlck-lVrth AmlwySayrcviHe.. 

Pat e^sol^C II f 1 0 n- Passa! c . 

TrentOiV • 

N^w MmIco: . 

AlbuqVrqxle ... 

New York: 

Albany -Schenectady -Troy 

Blnthamton , . 

^Buffalo 

New York City combined area^. . 

(a) New York City, plus I'utnam. KockUnd 

and Westchester Counties . 

(b) Nass^u-Suflolk 

Rochester. I 

8>'riicn5e-..L . . , 
.Utlca-Romr . ■ 

North Carolijia: — - 

AshcvlUcL . . 

Charlotte* (last onia. » „ . • 

Oreen^boro^VlnMcn-Salem-UlRh Toint 

Unleiph-Oa ham.. r 
Ohio: V 
• Akron 

Canton..^ . . 

CtnclnnaQ 

CleTcland... 

Columbus . 

Dayton 

Hamtlton-Middleton.-j 

Lorain*Elyrta.. 

Steubenvllle-Weirton, . . 

Toledo " 

Younjtst own- Warren^ . . 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City 

Tulsa 

Orefon: 

Portlai\d 

Pennsylvania: 

Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 

Altoona..... 

Erie > 

Ilarrlsbunc 

Johnstown^ - . 

Lancaster... >. 

Northeast Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia 

Pituburgh • ■ - 

Reading... ^ 1- 

York 

Puerto Rico: 

MayfiKUcx 

Ponce... - • 

San Juimt. 
Rhode Island: 

Provide nee- Warwick*Pawtuck,-t . 
South Cpfolina. 

Charleston 

(Jreenville-Si>artanburg . , 
Tennessee: 

ChaltanooRa ... 

Knoiville. .. ^ - — 

Mem phi*.. ^. 
NashvlUe-Davidsoii. .. 
Texas. 
Ausitii 

Beaumont-port Arthur-Orange 
Corpus ChristS . . . 
Dallas. . 

Jvl Paso 

Fort Worth 
Itouston . . 
San Antonio.. - 
Utah 

Sail I*ake City-Ogden. 
. VlrKinla- 

>Jewport News-Hampton. . 
Norfolk-Virginia Beach-Porwmouth. . 
Richmond. . 
Roanoke 

Footnotes at end of table. 
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TabI* D-7. Total Unemployment and Unemployment Rates ' in 150 Major Labor Areas: Annual Averages, 

1970-74— CenHnitad 



Major labor area 
» 


Unemployment (thousands) 


Unemployment rate * 


1974 * 


1973 


1972 


1971 


1970 


1974 > 


1973 


1 

19 

— - 


1971 


1970 


Washington: 


















12.4 


9.7 




46.8 


47.0 


66.0 


74.0 


^ 61.0 


7.4 


7.7 


ia8 




9 5 


9.3 


9.0 


9.9 


7,2 


7.5 


7,6 


7.5 


8.5 


6-4 




13.3 


12.6 


14.2 


15.8 


11.7 


8.9 


8.6 


9.8 


ia9 


8.3 


West Virginia: 
























4.6 


4.6 


5.2 


4.9 


4.7 


4.3 


4.3 


5.0 


4.9 


4.7 




6.7 


7.0 


9.2 


8.3 


6.2 


6.3 


6.6 


8.6 


7.9 


6.0 




3.8 


3.5 


4.1 


4.0 


3.5 


3.1 


4.7 


5.5 


5.5 


4.9 


Wisconsin: 
















3.8 




3.5 




2.2 


1.9 


1.9 


2.1 


1.7 


3.8 


3.5 


4.5 




5.8 


5.1 


5.2 


4.4 


3.2 


4.0 


3.6 


3.8 


3.3 


2.5 




. 27.1 


23.0 


21.0 


26.0 


26.0 


4.1 


3.6 


3.5 


4.4 


4.4 




3.3 


2.9 


3.4 


3.6 


3.0 


4.2 


3.9 

* 


4.8 


5.4 


4.3 



'Preliminary (11 -month) average. 
» See footnote 1» table 

' Unemployment as percent of labor force. 



•Not available. 

Source: State employment security agencies cooperating with the U.8. 
Department of Labor, 



Table I>-*B. Insured Unemploymtnl and InsMred Untmployment Rcries Under State, Federal Employee, o«d 
Ex-Servlcemen's Programs in ^ > Major Labor Areas: Annuol Averages, 1970-74 ^ 



Major labor area 



Colupbus... 
Macon.. * 



Savannah.. 1\ 

Hawaii: 

Honolulu i 

IlUnoIs: 

Chicago i 

Davenport>Rock Island-Moline.. 

Peoria 

Rockford ^ 

Indiana: 

Evansville 

Fort Wayne... ^ ^ 

Uary-Hammond-East Chicago. , 

Indianapolis 

" South Bend 

Terre Haute 



Insured unemployment (thousands) 



Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Arizona: 

■Phoenix 

Arkansas: 

Little Rock■No^t^ Little Rock'; 
California: 

Anaheim -Santa Ana- Garden Grove 

Fresno , . . 

Los A ngetes-Long Beach 

Riverside-San Bernardino-Ontario 

Sacramento 

San Diego 

San Franc Isco-Oftkland 

San Jose 

Stockton V 

Colorado: 

Denver*Boulder 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport i.. 

Hartford 

New Britain 

New Haven-We«t Haven , 

Stamford 

Waterbury 

Dela^yare: 

, Wilmington 

District of Columbia: ' ' 

" Washington..'. 

Florida- 
Jacksonville 

Miami -V. 

Tampa-Bt. Petersburg 

Georgia: V 

Atlanta.. 

Augusta, 



Insured unemployment as percent of average 
covered employment 



1974 * 


1973 


1972 


1971 


1970 


1974 * 


1973 


1972 


1971 




8. 1 


6,9 


8.5 


8. 4 


6.5 


3. 1 


o 

t 




4. U 


■ 3. 1 


3.2 


2.8 


2.3 


2. 4 


2.0 


3. 0 


O 7 
J. / 


2 9 


3 1 


2.8 


11.7 


5.8 


5.8 


18. 5 


16. 4 


3 2 


1. 8 


2. 2 


2. 8 


4.1 


1.6 


.9 


1.1 


1.3 


1.3 

• 


1.4 


.9 


1.1 


1.5 


1.0 


16.9 
6.1 


12.9 


14.6 


20.0 


15.1 


3.4 


3 0 


■4.1 


5.7 


4.2 


5.7 


5.7 


, 5.9 


5.4 


5.1 


5.3 


6.3 


6.7 


6.7 


96 0 


79.9 


91.7 


• 127.3 


107.9 


3.3 


3.1 


4.0 


5.3 


4.6 


13.:^ 


11.3 


12.1 


14.2 


lao 


4.8 


4.4 


5.7 


6.6 


4.8 


11,4 


lae 


10.2 


10.3 


8.6 


5. 1 


4.5 


6,6 


6.0 


6.2 


19.4 


15.7 


16.6 


17.6 


13.6 


5.0 


4.3 


5.7 


5.7 


4.7 


44.6 


39.8 


43.3 


48.4 


37.2 


3 8 


3.6 


3.5 


4.7 


3.9 


13.9 


11.9 


13.1 


15.9 


12.8 


3.3 


3.2 


4.3 


5.2 


4.5 


4.7 


4.6 


5.1 


5.4 


5,2 


5.8 


6.1 


8.1 


8.4 


8.9 


5.6 


3.5 


3,0 


3.6 


2.9 


1.2 


.8 


.8 


1.0 


.8 


9.8 


5.7 


9.0 


11.3 


7^3 


6.9 


3.9 


6.4 


8.6 


5.4 


11.5 


6.8 


11.3 


14.3 


7.5 


4.2 


2.1 


3.7 


5.0 


3.0 


2.8 


3 1 


2.8 


4.2 


2.6 


.S.9 


3.8 


6.6 


10.7 


6.4 


8.0 


4.9 


7.0 


8.3 


.M 


5.8 


3.1 


4.6 


6.1 


4.0 


3.3 


2.0 


2.6 


3.1 


i.9 


4.3 


2.4 


3.3 


4.2 


2.6 


4.7 


1.9 


4.9 


6.4 


5.2 


5.4 


4.3 


6.6 


9.4 


7.5 


G G 


3.5 


4.1 


4.7 


4.0 


4.2 


2.2 


2.7 


3.2 


2.7 


14.2 


10.9 


12.8 


12.0 


9.5 


1.6 


l.S 


1.2 


1.2 


.9 


1.8 


.8 


.7 


.8 


.8 


.9 


\.o 


.8 


LO 


.9 


19.2 


8.2 


8.3 


10.9 


8.6 


3.G 


1.7 


1.7 


2.9 


2.2 


7.8 


3.2 


3.8 


5.0 


3.7 


2. 1 


1.0 


1.4 


2.0 


1.6 


9.5 


4.0 


5.2 


6.2 


5.9 


1.6 




1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


2.0 


1.0 


1.4 


1.6 


1.3 


2.7 


1.5 


2.2 


2.6 


2.1 


1.2 


.7 


1.0 


.9 


1.0 


2.2 


1.4 


2.0 


1.9 


2.0 


1.2 


.6 


.8 


.8 


.8 


2.2 


1.2 


1.8 


1.8 


1.8 


.9 


.5 


.8 


.9 


.9 


1.7 


1.0 


1.7 


1.9 


1.9 


9 2 


8.5 


9:4 


8.7 


6.2 


3.7 


3.0 


3.5 


3.3 


2.8 


52.3 


40.3 


52.7 


56.5 


43.8 


2.0 


1.6 


2.3 


2.5 


' 1.8 


1.4 


i.8 


2.5 


3.8 


3.1 


L2 


1.5 


2.7 


3.9 


(») 


2.1 


1.8 


2.8 


2.3 


1.7 


- 1.8 


1.5 


2.8 


2.2 


L7 


3.0 


i.l 


1.8 


3.1 


2.7 


3.1 


2.2 


2.0 


3.5 


2.9 


1.8 


1.2 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 


1.8 


L2 


2.2 


2 A 


2.4 


1.6 


1.4 


1.0 


1.6 


1.4 


M 


.6 


LI 




1.6 


3.6 


2.4 


4.3 


6.1 


- 2.7 




1.2 


2.0 


3.4 


1.6 


6.1 


3.5 


4.9 


7.0 


6.1 


1.6 


1.0 


1.6 


2.2 


i.9 


2.1 


1.2 


1.5 


2.6 


2.4 


2.3 


L4 


2.2 


3,7 


3.2 


1.3 


1.2 


1.5 


i.5 


1.2 


2.8 


2.8 


4.0 


3.8 


3.? 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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TabU D^. Insured Unemployment and Insured Unemployment Rates Under State, Federal Employee, and 
Ex-ServiC6men*/Progrcvns in 150 Major Labor Areas: Annuel Averages, 1970-74* — Continued 



Major labor area 



Iowa: 

Cedar Rapids .:- 

•De3. Moines 

Kansas: 

Wichita 

Kentucky: 

Louisville 

Louisiana: 

Baton RoURo .> 

New Orleans.......... 

Shreveport ^ 

Maine: 

Portland -. 

Maryland: , 

Baltimore 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Brockton « 

Fall River. 

Lawre nce-llaverhlll 

Lowell. < 

New. Bedford _, 

Springficd'Chlcopec-IIolyoke > ..... 

Worcester 

Michtgan: 

Battle Creek , 

Detroit....: ." 

Flint...: ^ 

Grand Rapids .., 

Kalamazoo-Portagc.rf 

Lonsing-East Lansing 

.Muskegon -.Muskegon Heights 

Saginaw .- i 

Minnesota: 

Duluth -Superior 

MInncapolis-St. Paul 

Mississippi: 

Jackson..... 

Missouri: 

Kansas City - 

St. Louis.. 

Nebraska: 

Omaha 

New Hampshire: 

Manchester 

New Jersey: 

Atlantic City 

Jersey City 

Newark 

New Brunswick-Perth Ambov-Sayrevillc. . . 

Paterson-CIIfton-Pftssaic 

Trenton 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

New York: 

Albany-Scljenectady-Troy 

Binj(hamton 

Buttalo - 

New York City combined area 

(a) New York City, plus Putnam, Rockland, 

and Westchester Counties 

0>) NftssAU-SufTolk 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Uticfc-Rome ^ 

North Carolina: 

Ashevllle..... 

Charlotte-Gastonla 

Greensboro^Winston-Salem-nigh Point 

Raleigh -Durham 

Ohio: 

Akron 

Canton - 

Cincinnati , . 

Cleveland.... 

Columbus . ... 

Dayton... 

namilton-.MIddlctown 

Loraln-Elyria 

Steubenvllle-Welrton 

Toledo 

You ngstown -Warren - , 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City. 

Tulsa 

Oregon: 

Portland ... 

Footnotes at end of table. 



Insured unemployment (thov^nds) 



1974 " 



1973 



1972 



1971 



.5 
1.5 

1.9 

9.5 

2.9 
8.8 
2.9 

1.5 

17.1 

44.4 
3.6 
4.4 
5.0 
4.0 
4.0 
8.5 
5.0 

2.6 
73.8 
15.9 
7.6 
2.9 
8.4 
2.6 
3.3 

2.3 
21.5 

.7 

,iai 

24.6 
4.3 
1.4 

4.4 

15.0 
34.0 

ia2 

13.7 
4.1 

3.9 

6.4 

2.8 
19 0 
177.1 

144.7 

32.3 
8.0 
{V.0 
3.9 

. .9 
2.1 
3.5 
1 2 

4.2 
2.5 
7.4 
12.3 
.••.7 
6 3 
2,6 
7:8 
.7 
6.7 
5.0 

4.2 
3.0 

14.0 



1.3 
1.7 

60 

2.1 
7.2 
1.4 



14.4 

39.1 
3 0 
3.1 
4.1 
■3.1 
■ 3.2 
7.2 
3l9 

1.6 
^.6 
3.3 
4.4 
1.4 
2.7 
1.7 
1.3 

3.8 

10.5 



8.3 
19 3 

4.5 

.8 

3.4 

12.7 
25.3 

9.1 
20.8 

2.8 

3.0 

5.7 
2.2 
12.6 
(») 

(») 
(») 
5.0 

3.3 



I 7 
.4 

2.9 
1.8 
5 2 
8.3 
3.3 
3 4 
1 4 
1.0 
. 7 
3 6 
2.7 

3.2 
2. 2 

10.6 



1.1 
1.3 



8.5 

1.8 
6.9 
2.6 

1.1 

20.0 

37.4 
2.6 
3.1 
4.5 
2.9 
3.6 
8.3 
4:5 

2.1 
49.0 
5.8 
5.5 
1.8 
3.8 
2.4 
1.5 

2.5 
12.8 



8.3 
23.2 



1.0 

3.4 
13.6 

26.9 
10.2 
20.8 
2.7 

2.4 

&6 
2.5 
19.6 
(») 

(<) 

(») 
7.8 
6 5 
5 4 

.5 

I. 3 
2.3 

.5 

3 8 
2 7 
8.0 
14.1 
3.5 
4.0 
2. 1 
1.5 
.9 
4.4 
4.7 

3.5 
2.7 

II. 6 



1.4 
1.5 

5.4 

10.9 

2.1 
7.5 
2.1 

1.3 

21.5 

39. .5 
3.1 
3.3 
5.7 
4.0 
4.6 
9.9 
5.5 

2.3 
63.0 
5.0 
7.3 
2.3 
3.2 
2:8 
1.9 

1.8 
15 8 



10 1 
26.0 



I. 3 

3 6 
15.4 
29.2 
11.4 
22.7 

3 1 

2.6 

6.2 
4.2 
24.3 

(») 
(») 
10.6 
6.8 

5.7 

1.0 
1.8 
3 8 

.8 

5.0 
4.0 

II. 8 
18.3 

4.5 
8.0 
2.8 
2.3 
.9 
.M 
6.6 

3.7 
3.9 

13 8 



1970 



1.0 
1.0 

6.3 

4.6 

^1 
^2 

1.8 

.9 
14.5 

34.7 
2.4 
3.5 
4.5 

• 3.0 
4.8 
7.3 
3.9 

2.1 
57.0 
8.2 
7.2 
^.0 
*.3 
2.7 
1.9 

1.5 

10.6 

.9 

8.3 
24.1 

1.7 

.9 

3 3 
12.0 
2-2.3 

8.2 
17.9 

2.3 

2.6 

5.3 
2.5 
15.1 
(•') 

(0 
(») 

7.6 
6l1 
4.1 

1.1 
1.6 

3.0 
.7 

3.7 
2.9 
6.7 
13 8 
3.8 
4.6 
1.4 
1.7 
.8 
.5.0 
5.4 

2.5 
3.1 



Insured unemployment as percent of average 
covered employment 



1974 » 



.9 
1.3 

1.5 

3.2 

2.3 
2.7 
3 0 

3.1 

2.6 

4.0 
5.0 
8.3 
6.5 
7.1 

5h 
4.3 

4.i 
4.8 
10.2 
3.8 
3.2 
5.4 
4.9 
4.5 

5.6 

2.8 

.9 

2.2 
3.3 

2.4 

2.9 

7.7 
6.9 
4.4 
4.8 
4.1 
3.7 

3.6 

2 5 
2.8 
4.5 
4.9 

3 8 
3 7 
2,3 
2.9 
4.1 

1.7 
1.0 
1.2 
.7 

1.9 
2.0 
1.6 
1.8 
1.8 
2.5 
3.6 
2.0 
1.4 
3.0 
2.8 

2.0 
1.7 

3.7 



197S 



1.0 
1.1 

1.3 

2.0 

2.0 
2.1 
1.8 

1.6 

* 2.2 

3.8 
4.4 
5.6 

5.5 
5^8 
4.4 
3.5 

3.1 
2.5 
2.2 
2.3 
2.1 
2.2 
3.8 
1.9 

6.5 
1.5 



1.8 
2.6 



2.4 



6.2 
5.9 
3 7 
3.S 
4.3 
2.6 

2.8 

2.3 
2.4 

2.9 



1972 

2.0 
1.2 

l.Q 

3.2 

2.6 
2 4^ 
2.5 

2.2 

3.3 

13.5 
5.5 
7.0 
6.2 
6.0 
.6.6 

5. a 

4.3 

4.3 
3.9 
4.1 
3.1 
3.0 
3.4 
5.6 
2.3 

6.8 
1.9 



2.0 
3.5 

3.6 

2.4 

6.4 
&3 
4.1 
4.2 
4.6 
2.7 



1.8 
2.4 
3.6 

.7 
.4 
.6 
.5 

1.4 
1.4 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 

1.4 
1.3 
1.7 
1.5 

1.7 
1.5 

2.9 



2,7 
3.0 
4.7 



2.6 
3.3 
6.0 

1.2 
.7 

1.0 
.9 

2.0 
2.5 
2.1 
2 2 

L3 
1.7 
4.1 
2..4 
1.8 
2.4 
2.9 

2,0 
2.0 

3.5 



2.8 
1.5 

5.1 

4.3 

2.9 
•2.6 
3.0 

2.G 

3.8 

4.0 
7.0 
7.9 
7.9 
8.7 
8.6 
6.4 
5.2 

4.9 
• 5.0 
3.6 
4.5 
4.0 
3.2 
6.5 
3.1 

4.7 

2.5 

1.3 

2.6 
4.0 

1.9 

3.3 

7.5 
7.3 
4.6 
5.4 
5.4 
3.5 

3.2 

2.8 
5.0 
C 1 
(») 

(») 
(») 
.3,7 
3 8 

6l3 

2.4 
1.2 
I 1.7 
1.7 



3.6 
3.0 
2.8 
1.7 
3.4 
5.3 
3.7 
1.9 
Z7 
4.0 

2.2 

2! 9 

4.6 
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Toblt D-6. Insurtd Unemployment cmd Insured Unemployment Rotes Under Stote, Federoi Employee, cmd 
Ex-Servleemen*s Programs In 150 Major Labor Areas: Annual Averages, 1970-74* — Continued ' 



Mftjor labor area 



Pennsylvania: 

AHentown-Bethlehem*Easton 

Altoona 

. Erie 

Harrisburg , ....... 

Johnstown .........>...>. 

Lancaster.... 

Northe^t Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

York ....-> 

Puerto Rico: 

Mayaguet 

Ponce... 

San Juan — . 

Rhode Island: 

Provldence-Warwlck-Pawtucket 

South Carolina: 

Charleston .. .> 

Green vilIe*Spartanburg.... — < 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga 

KnoxvlUe 

Memphis * . 

Nashvllle*DavId9on 

Texas: 

Austin 

Beaumont-Port Arthur-Orange — 

Corpus Christ! 

Dallas.-... 

El Pajo 

Fort Worth - ... 

Houston 

San Antonio » 

Utah: 

Salt Lake CIty-Ogden ............... 

Virrinla: 

Newport News-Hampton 

Norfolk -VlrglDla Beach-Portsmouth. 
* Richmond.. ..:T.....: .> 

Roanoke 

Washington: ^ 

Seattle 

Spokane .......>... 

Tacoma 

West Vliislnla: 

Charleston ......... . 

Huntington-Ashland :.<•. 

Wheeling 

Wisconsin: 

Kc nosha 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Racine , 



Insured unemployment (thousands) 



1974 1973 • 1972 \^J^ 1970* 



6.5 
1.0 
2.5 
3.1 
3.5 
2.7 
15.3 
58.4 
22.1 
3.3 
3.2 

2,7 
4.0 
9.6 

17.3 

1.7 
2.7 

2.4 
2.2 
3.6 
4.4 

.7 
1.5 
1.0 
4.9 
2.0 
3.3 
4.0 
2.3 

6.0 

.8 
2.2 
1.1 

.5 

25.8 
5.1 
9.1 

1.5 
2.5 
2.6 

.9 
2.1 
8.9 
1.0 



4.5 
1.5 
2.1 
1.8 
3.0 
1.2 
9.7 
i6.2 
-21.4 
2.0 
1.9 

1.3 
2.9 
7.7 

13.9 

1.1 
1.2 

1.3 
1.1 
2.3 
2.1 

.0 
2.2 

.9 
3.9 
1.7 
2.6 
4.2 
1.6 

8.2 

.7 
1.1 
.5 
.3 

24.2 
4.1 
8.5 

1.3 
1.9 
1.2 

.7 
1.7 
7.4 

.9 



6.3 
1.8 
2.5 
2.4 
3.8 
1.8 
14:2 
5L6 
28.0 
3.0 
2.4 

2.2 
2.9 
8.6 

14.8 

1.3 
1.7 

1.3 

I. 5 
2.5 
2.1 

. .5 
2.5 
1.0 
4.9 
1.5 
3.8 
5.7 
1-7 

8.4 

.6 
1.1 
.9 
.4 

28.2 
4.3 
6.6 

1.6 
2.8 
1.6 

1.0 
2.1 

II. 0 
2.2 



7.7 
1.7 
2.5 
2,5 
4.1 
2.2 
12.5 
52.9 
'28,0 
3.2 
2.9 

2.2 
2.7 
. 7.3 

18.0 

L8 
3.0 

1.7 
2.3 
3.5 
2.8 

.4 

2.5 
.8 
7.4 
1.5 
5.6 
5.6 
2:4 

3.8 

.9 
1.6 
1.1 



40.7 
5.0 
7.2 

1.6 
2.9 
1.5 

1.2 
1.4 
13.2 
1.8 



4.8 
1.2 
1.9 
1.8 
3.1 
1.3 

ia5 

40.2 
18.4' 
2.3 
1.6 

2.0 
2.0 
5.7 

14.2 

1.2 
2.7 

1.8 
' 1.6 
2.9 
2.2 

.4 

1.9 
.8 
■ 5.9 
1.5 
3.0 
3.6 
2.2 

3.7 

1.2 
1.4 



37.3 
' 4.0 
6.5 

1.4 

2.2 
1.3 

.8 
1.0 
10.1 
1.4 



Insured unemployment as percent of average 
' ^ covered employment 



1974 » - 



2.8 
4.7 
> 2.6* 
2.0 
4.6 
2.2 
6.9 
3.8 
3.1 
2.9 
2.6 

9.4 
10.4 
3.3 

5.1 

2.4 
1.3 

1.9 

2.3 
1.7 

.6 
1.4 

2.8 
.7 
2.0 
1.3 
.5 
.8 

2.8 

.9 
1.4 
.6 
.7 

5.1 
5.6 
8.1 

2.0 
3.4 
4.8 

2.3 
1.9 
1.6 
1.8 



197S 



3.7 
2.3 
1.2 
4.0 
1.0 
4.5 
3.1 
3.0 
1.8 
1.6 

5.1 
8.2 
3.0 

3.9 

1.6 
.6 

1.1 

d 

1.2 

.6 
2.1 
2.5 

.6 
2.0 
1.1 

.5 

.7 

2.6 

.9 
.7 
.3 
.4 

4.9 
4.6 
7.8 

2^2 
3.2 
2.7 

1.9 
1.6 
1.4 

1.7 



5 



3.1 
4.7 
3.0 
1.7 
5.2 
1.6 
7.0 
3.7 
4.2 
2.7 
2.0 

9.1 
6.6 
3.1 

4.4 

2.1 
.9 

1.2 
2.3 
1.9 
1.2 

.7 
2.5 
3.1 

.8 
1.8 
1.7 

.8 

.8 

3.0 

.9 
.9 
.5 
.6 

6.1 
5.4 
7.1 

2.7 
4.6 
3.7 

.3.2 
2.7 
2.2 
3.1 



1971 



3.9 
4.5 
3.3 
2,3 
5.9 
2.0 
6.6 
4.0 
4.3 
3.1 
2.5 

11.3 

9.2 
9.1 

5.8 

3.5 
1.9 

1.6 
2.2 
U7 
1.7 

.6 
2.8 
2.7 
1.3 
2.1 
1.9 

.8 
1.4 



1.5 
1.3 
.7 
1.0 

9.1 
6.5 
8.7 

2.5 
4.8 
3.4 

4.2 
1.9 
2.9 
4.3 



1970 



2.4 

3.3 

2.6 

1.6 

4.8 

1.2* 

5,5 

3.0 

2.8 

2.2 

1:8 

1019 
6.9 
2.5 



2.2 
1.8 

1.8 
L5 
1.5 
L3 

.7 
2.1 
3.1 
1.0 
2.0 
L4 

.5 
L4 ' 

2.5 

2.0 
L2 

.4 

.6 

8.4 
6.0 
8.4 

2.4 

3.7 
2.9 

2.7 
1.4 
2.2 
3.3 



» Preliminary (11 -month) average. 

1 Data for 1960-62 wore published in the 1971 Manpower Report: data for 
1963^ werepubUshed In the 1974 Manpower Report. 
t Not available. 



Note: Compttrabllity between years for a given area or for the same year 
among areas Is affected by changes or differences in statutory or administra- 
tive factors. 

Source: State employment security agencies cooper iting with the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 
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Table E-1. Total Populatiotir 1950 to 1970, and Revised Projections by Selected Fertility Assumptions and 

Age, 1980 and 1990' 

(Numbers In thousands) 



Age 



Actual i 


ProjKted 


Number change 


Percent change 


id50 


i960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


195(>>«0 


19CO-70 


1970-80 


1980-90 


195(M0 


1960-70 


1970-80 


19^90 



Total 

Under 16 years 

Under 5 years.... 

5 to 15 years 

16 years and over... 

16 to 19 years.. 

20 to 24 years...'.. 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to M yea."s 

65 years and over. 



Total., 



Under 5 years 

5 to 15 years 

16 years and over.. 



Total.. 



yUer 5 years 

T<» 15 years 

16 years and ovar.. 



ToUl.. 



Under 5 years 

5 to 15 years 

16 years and over.. 



Series E— Intermediate-low fertility projections « 



152,271 

43,131 
16,410 
26v721 
109.141 
8,542 
11.680 
24.036 
21,637 
17.453 
13,396 
12,397 



180,684 

58,868 
20,364 
38.504 
121,814 
10^696 
11,116 
22,911 
24.223 
20.581 
. 15,627 
16.658 



204.879 

.61.894' 
17.167 
44,727 

142,962 
15,262 
17,192 
25.257 
23, 156 
23,287 
18,651 
20,177 



224.132 

56,795 
18,566 
38.229 
167,339 
16,396 
21,067 
36.962 
25.370 
22.406 
21,083 
24,051 



246.639 

63,560 
20.531 
43,029 
183.060 
13,822 
17,823 
41,791 
36.902 
24,617 
20,357 
27,768 



28,413 

15,737 
3.954 
11.783 
12,673 
2, 156 
-564 
-1,125 
2,586 
3,128 
2,231 
4,261 



24, 195 



3, 
-3. 

6. 
21, 

4. 

6, 

2, 
-1, 

2. 

3, 

3. 



19,253 

-5.099 
1,399 

-6,496 
24,357 
1.134 
3,875 
11,705 
2,214 
-881 
2,432 
3.874 



22,507 



6, 
1, 
4, 
15, 

-2. 

-3. 
4, 
11. 
2, 

3, 



^ 18.7 

36.5 
24.1 
44.1 
11.6 
25.2 
-4.8 
-4.7 
12.0 
17.9 
16.7 
84.4 



134 

5.1 
-16.1 
16.2 
17.4 
42.7 
54.7 
10.2 
-4.4 
13.1 
19.4 
21.1 



9.4 

-8.2 
8.1 
-14.5 
17.0 
7.4 
22.5 
46.3 
9.6- 
-38 
130 
19.2 



lao 

11.9 

ia6 

12.6 
9.4 
-15.7 
-15.4 
13.1 
45.5 
9.9 
-34 
15.5 



Series C— High fertility projections: 



204,879 

17,167 
44,727 

142,,962 



230.955 

23,449 
40,167 
167,339 



266,238 

27,149 
54,848 
184,241 



26.076 

6,282 
-4,560 
24,357 



35,283 

3,700 
14,681 
16.902 



12.7 


15.3 


36.6 


15.8 


-ia2 


36.5 


17.0 


lai 



Series D— Intermedlate-high fertility projections < 



204,879 

17.167 
44,727 
142,982 



228.676 

21,716 
39.623 
167.335 



258,692 

24,368 
SO. 400 
183.925 



23,797 

4,549 
-5, 104 
24.353 



30.016 

2,652 
10,777 
16.590 



11.6 


131 


26.5 


12.2 


-11.4 


27,2 


17.0 


9.9 



Series F— Low fertility projections « 



2&4.879 

17,167' 
44.727 
142,982 



221,848 

16.824 
37,685 
167,339 



239.064 

17,752 
38,568 
182,764 



16,969 

-343 
-7,042 
24.357 



17.236 

928 
883 
15.425 



1 



8.3 


7.8 


-2.0 


5.5 


-16.7 


2.3 


17.0 


9.2 



1 Data relate to July 1 and include the Armed Forces abroad. Alaska, and 
Hawaii. 

< Series E fertility projections assume 2.1 cUldren Mr woman during life- 
time for women beginning their childbearlng after July 1, 1971; Series C, 2.8, 
Series D, 2.5; Series F, 1.8. For further details, see Source. No. 493. Series E 



was selected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as the basis for its latest labor 
force projections (published in .BLS Special Labor Force Report No. 156). 

Source Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Current Popu- 
laUon Reports. Series P-25: for 1950 daU, No. 311; for 1960. No. 314; for 1970, 
No. 490; and for 1960 and 1990, No. 493. 
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Tabk E-2«Totol Population, Total Labor Forco, and Labor Force Participation Aotos, by Sox and Ago, 

1960 to 1990 

(Numbers In thousaada) 



Stx and age 



Total population, July 1 



Actuel 



1960 



1970 



Projected 



1980 



19&5 1990 



Total labor force, annual aTeracea 



Actual 



1900 . 1970 



Projected 



1980 ^ 1985 1990 



Labor force partlclMtlou rates, 
annual aTerages (percent of 
population In labor force) 



Actual 



I960 1970 



Projected 



1960 19» 1990 



Both Sexes 

16 years and over 

Male 

.16 years and over.,.. 

16 to 19 years. 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years...... 

45 to 54 years 

65 to 64 years 

55 to 59 years. .. 

60to64yeary.... 
65 years an**, over. - 

6.S to 60 Jrears 

70 years and over. 

FtMALX 

16 years and over.... 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 toS4 yeai^ 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 64 years 

65 years and over.. 

65 to 69 years 

70 years and over. 



121,817 



59,420 
5,398 
5.553 
11,347 
11,878 
to. 148 
7,564 
4,144 
3,420 
7,530 
2,941 
4,590 



62,397 
5,275 
5,547 
11,605 
12,348 
10,438 
8,070 
4,321 
3,749 
9,115 
3,347 
5,768 



142,366 



68,641 
7,649 
8,668 
12,601 
11,303 
11,283 
8,742 
4,794 
3,948 
8,395 
3.189 
5,256 



73,725 
7,432 
8,508 
12,743 
11,741 
12, 106 
9,763 
5,257 
4,506 
11,433 
'3,"780 
7,653 



167,339 



60,261 
8,339 
10,666 
18,521 
12,468 
10,781 
9,n6 
5,263 
4«513 
9,710 
3,633 

6, on 



87,078 
8,057 
10,401 
18,442 
12,903 
11,625 
11,307 
5,966 
5,341 
14,343 
4,595 
9,748 



Source* Population data from the Dei 
Census, Cuncnt Population Reports, 
estimates from the Current Populatlo: 



)artment of Comni^ce. Bureau of tht 
Scries P>25: for 196oSNo. 241; for 1970, 
in Surrey; for 1980 to 1990, No. 493, 



175,722 



&4,2S5 
7,141 
10.305 
20,540 
15,400 
10,630 
9,874 
5, 129 
4.745 
10,386 
3,&52 
6,534 



91,487 
6,910 
10,049 
20,301 
15,741 
11,407 
11,492 
5,804 
5,688 
15,537 
4,942 
10,595 




87,911 
7,045 
9,021 
21,040 
18,378 
11,922 
9,424 
4.787 
4,637 
11,061 
4,065 
7,016 



95,168 
6,777 
8,801 
20,750 
18,524 
12,695 
10,934 
'5,396 
5,538 
16,687 
5,267 
11,420 



48,933 
3,162 
4,939 
10,940 
11,454 
9,568 
6,445 
3,727 
2,718 
2,425 
1,348 
.1,077 



23,171 
2,061 
2,558 
4, 159 
5; 325 
5,150 
2,964 
1,803 
1,161 
954 
579 
375 



54,343 
4,395 
7,378 
11,974 
ia818 
10,487 
7,127 
4,221 
2,906 
2,164 
1,278 



81,560 
3,250 
4,H93 
5,704 
5,971 
6,533 
4, 153 
2,547 
1,606 
1,056 
644 
412 



62,500 
4,668 
8,&52 
17,523 
11,851 
9,908 
7,730 
4,558 
3, 172 
2,058 
1,289 
769 



39,219 
3,669 
6,592 
9,256 
6,869 
6,537 
5,057 
3,055 
2,002^ 
1,239 
758 
481 



107, 716 



6^0l7 
3,962 
8,496 
19,400 
14,617 
9,744 
7,716 
4,421 
8,295 
2,082 
1,322 
760 



41,609 
3,203 
6,523 

10,339 
8,560 
6,543 
5,213 
3,033 
2,180 
1,319 
814 
505 



112,576 



68,907 
3,901 
7,404 
19,853 
17,398 
10,909 
7,307 
4,112 
3,195 
2, 135 
1,365 

no 



43,669 
3, 188 
5,826 
10.678 
10,219 
7,864 
5,003 
2.&53 
2,150 
1,391 
864 
527 



59.2 



82.4 
58.6 
88.9 
96.4 
96.4 
(4.3 
&5.2 
89.9 
79.5 
32.2 
45.8 
23.5 



37.1 
39.1 
46.1 
35.8 
43.1 
49.3 
36.7 
41.7 
31.0 
10.5 
17.0 
5.4 



60.3 



79.2 
57,5 
&5.1 
95.0 
95.7 
92.9 
81.6 
88.0 
73.6 
25.8 
4a7 
16.9 



42.8 
48.7 
57.5 
44.8 
50.9 
54.0 
42.5 
48.4 
85.6 

9.2 
16.4 

5.0 



60.8 



Tao 

56.0 
83.0 
94.6 
95.1 
91.9 
79.1 
86.6 

7a3 

21.2, 
35.5 
12.7 



45.0 
45.5 
63.4 

50.2 
53.2 
56.2 
44.7 
51.2 
37.5 

a6 

16.5 
4.9 



61.3 



78.8 
65.5 
82.4 
04.4 
94.9 
91,7 
78.1 
86.2 
69.4 

2ao 
34.3 
11.6 



45.6 

46.4 
64.9 

5a& 

54.4 
57,4 
45.4 
52.8 

sas 

a5 

16.5 

^- 4.8 



61.5 



a 78.4 
"55.4 
82.1 
94L4 
94,7 
91,5 
77.6 
85.9 
68w9 
19.3 
33.6 
11.0 



45.9 
47.0 
66.2 
51.5 
55.2 
58.0 
45.8 
52.9 
8&8 

as 
ia4 
4.6 



Series E. All other data from the Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
SUUstlcs* Special Labor Force Report No. 156. 



Tablo E-3* Changos in tho Total Labor Forco, by Sox and Ago, 1960 to 1990 

[Numbers In thousands) 



Sex and ^e 



Both Skxes 



16 years and over...... 

16 to 24 years 

25 to 44 years 

25 to 34 years 

as to 44 years 

45 years and over.... 

45 to 64 years 

65 years and over.. 



Male 



16 years and over 

16 to 24 years 

25 to 44 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 years and over.... 

45 to 64 years.'..... 

65 years and over.. 



FXMAtK 



16 years and over 

16 to 24 years 

25 to 44 years 

25 to 34 yean 

' 35 to 44 years...... 

45years'and over.... 

45 to 64 yean 

65 yean and over.. 



Actual 



1960 



72.104 
12,720 
31,878 
15,009 
16.779 
27,506 
24,127 
3,379 



48,983 

a 101 

22,394 
10^940 
11,454 
ia438 
16,013 
2,425 



23,171 
4,619 
9,484 
4,159 
5,325 
9,068 
a 114 
954 



1970 



Projected 



1980 



85,903 
19.915 
34:466 
iy,678 
16.788 
31,521 
28,301 
8,220 



54,343 

11,773 
22,792 
11,974 
10,818 
19,778 
17,614 
2,164 



31,560 
a 143 

11,675 
5,704 
5,971 

11,742 

10,686 
1,056 



101^: 
23, 781 
45,499 
26,779 
ia720 
32,520 
29,232 
3.297 



62,590 
13,520 
29,374 
i7,523 
11,851 
19,696 
17,638 
2.058 



39,219 
10,261 
16, 125 
9.256 
6,869 
12,833 
11.594 
1.239 



1990 



12,576 
20,319 
5a 148 
30.531 
27,617 
34,109 
30.583 
a 526 



68.907 
11.305 
37,251 
19,853 
17,398 
20,351 
ia216 
2. 135 



43,669 
9,014 
20,807 
10,678 
10,219 
ia758 
12,367 
1,391 



Number chance 



1960-70 



ia799 
7.195 
2.588 
2,579 

9 

4.015 
4.174 
-159 



5,410 
a 672 
398 
1,0U 
--636 
1,340 
1,601 
-261' 



a389 
2,524 
2,191 
1,S45 

646 
2,674 
2,572 

102 



1970^ 



15,906 
a 866 
11,033 
9,101 
1,932 
1,00s 
931 
77 



a 247 
1.717 
a582 
5,549 
1.033 
-82 
24 
-106 



7.659 
2.118 
4,450 
a 552 
808 
1,091 
906 
183 



1980-90 



10,767 
-a 462 
12,649 
a 752 
a 897 
1,580 
1,351 
229 



6,817 
-2,215 
7.877 
2,330 
5,547 
655 
578 
77 



4,450 
-1,247 
4,772 
1,422 
a 350 
925 
773 
152 



Percent change 



19.1 
5a6 

81 
17.1 

.1 
14.6 
17.3 
-4.7 



11.1 
45.3 
1.8 
9.5 
-5.6 
7.3 

lao 
-ia8 



36.2 

7a 3 
2ai 

37.1 
12.1 
29.5 
31,7 

ia7 



1970^ 



ia5 

19.4 
32.0 
51.5 
ll..** 

a2 
a3 
2.4 



.J5.2 
14.8 

2a9 

4a3 

9.5 
-.4 
.1 
-4.9 



24.3 

26.0 

sai 

62.3 
15.0 
9.3 

a5 

17.3 



1980-90 



ia6 

-14.6 

,27.8 

Vo 

47.5 
4.9 
4.6 

. a9 



lat 
-ia4 

26.8 

las 
4a8 
as 

Z.Z 
Z.7 



11.3 
-12.2 

29.6 
15. « 
4a8 

7.2 

a7 

12.8 



f)cttftcx: See source, table E-2. 
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Tabl* E-4. Total Population, Total Labor Forco, and Labor Force Participation Rates, by Color, Sex, and Age, 

1960 to 1985 

(Numbers In thousand?) 



Color, sei. and age 



Total 
16 years and over...., 
White 
Both uies 

lOyefinand over 

Male 

15 years and over 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years . . 

2S to 34 years - . - 
35 to 44 years' .. 
45 to 54 years... 
55 to M years. .. - 
65 years and .cr.. 

Ftmolt 

16 years and over. . . 

16 to 10 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 year5 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years."...-.. 
65 years a^d over. . 



^EORo AND Other Racks 
Both $eie$ 



n6 years and over. 

Male 



16 years and over... 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years... . 

25 to34^ears 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years..... 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over. 

FemaU 



16 yean and over. 

16 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years... 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over... 



Total population, July 1 



.\ctual 



1960 1970 



121.817 



109.279 



53.40S 
4.763 
4.905 
10.092 
10.675 
0.166 
6.874 
6.933 



55.871 
4.630 
4.842 
10,172 
11.017 
9,404 
7,357 
8,449 



12,538 



0, Oil 
635 
648 
1,255 
1,203 
982 
690 
598 



6,527 
045 
705 
1,433 
1,331 
1,034 
713 
666 



142,366 



126,781 



61,271 
6,614 
7,593 
11,145 
10,OS5 
10,193 
7,952 
7,688 



65,510 
6.392 
7,408 
11,152 
10,300 
10,846 
8,860 
10,553 



15.685 



7,370 
1,035 
^070 
1,456 
1,217 
1,090 
790 
706 



8,215 
1,041 
1,100 
1,591 
1,440 
1,260 
902 



Projected 



154,318 



136,915 



66,167 
7, 245 
8, 434 

13,867 
9,865 

10,221 
8,432 
8,100 



70,7 3 
7,003 
8,231 

13, 749 
9,970 

10,847 
9,579 

11,370 



17,403 



8,262 
1,180 
1,307 
1,862 
1,217 
1,126 
835 
735 



9,141 
1,185 
1,327 
1,946 
1,406 
1,338 



1980 1985 



166,554 



146,919 



70,997 
7.300 
9,117 
16,209 
11,179 
9, 624 
«,855 
8,713 



75,922 
7,001 
8,897 
16,005 
11,252 
10,087 
10,201 
12,482 



19,635 



9,336 
1,325 
1,479 
%348 
r.397 
1,102 
890 
794 



10.290 
1.313 
1.504 
2.435 
1.549 
1.335 
1.086 
1.075 



Total labor force, annual averages 



Actual 



1960 1970 



Projected- 



1975 1980 1935 



176.282 



154.651 



74.729 
6.520 
9.040 
17.674 
13.828 
9.437 
8.904 
9.324 



79,923 
6.244 
8.758 
17.436 
13.830 
9.820 
10.236 
13.5|> 



21.631 



10.299 
1.229 
1.634 
2.744 
1.802 
1;117 
924 

- 850 



11.332 
1.218 
1.636 
2.846 
1.924 
1.331 
1.172 
1.204 



72.104 



64.210 



14.119 

2.801 
4.370 
9.777 
10.346 
8.690 
S.892 
2.243 



20.091 
1.853 
2.215 
3.451 
4. 537 
4.532 
2.633 
870 



7.894 



4,814 

361 
569 
1.163 
1.106 
878 
553 
182 



3.060 
206 

' 343 
706 
788 
618 
331 
84 



85.908 



76.876 



48.835 
3.901 
'6.493 
10.671 
9.722 
9.553 
6.518 
1.977 



27.541 
2.597 
4.263 
4.796 
5.115 
5.783 
3.735 
952 



9.526 



6.507 
493 
&85 
1.303 
1.095 
934 
609 
188 



4.019 
353c 
630 
908 
855 
750 
419 

m 



92. 79i 



.82.101 



52.518 
4.166 
7.058 

13.387 
9.528 
9.648 
6.S58 
1.873 



29.583 
2,928 
4,659 
5,973 
5.017 
5.800 
4, 216 
990 



10,691 



6,358 
616 
1,066 
1,713 
1,122 
1,018 
654 
169 



4,333 
447 

779 
996 
785 
768 
461 
97 



100,727 



88,634 



56,374 
4, 193 
7,599 
15,646 
10,791 
9,078 
7,152 
1,915 



32,260 
2,935 

c5,110 
7,204 
5,846 
5,^96 
4,:595 
1,074 



12,093 



7.238 
702 
1.196 
2. 169 
1.295 
1.004 
' 697 
175 



4.855 
514 
881 

1.223 
862 
763 
506 
104 



107.156 



93,738 



59.616 
3.722 
7; 497 
17.062 
13.343 
8.897 
7.129 
1.966 



34.122 
2.585 
5.040 
8.025 
7.330 
5.400 
4.596 
1.146 



13.418 



8,102 
651 
1.309 
2. 539 
1.677 
1.024 
723 
■ 179 



5.316 
481 
957 
1.406 
1.067 
755 
538 
112 



Labor force participation rates, 
annual averages (percent) 



Actual 



1960 1970 



59.'2 



58.8 



82.6 
58.8 
89.1 
96w9 
96.9 
94.8 
85.7 
32.4 



36.0 
40.0 
45.7 
33.9 
41.2 
48.2 
35.8 
10.3 



63.0* 



80.1 
56.8 
87.8 
92.7 
92.1 
89. 4 
80.1 
30.4 



47.2 
32.2 
48.7 
49.4 
59.2 
59.8 
46.4 
12.6 



60.3 



6a2 



79.7 
59.0 
85.6 
95.7 
96.4 
93.7 
82.0 
25.7 



42.0 
45.3 
57.6 
43.0 
49.7 
53.3 
42.2 
9.0 



61.1 



74.7 
47.6 
82.2 
89.5 
90.0 
85.7 
77. 1 
26.6 



48.9 
33.9 
57.3 
57.1 
59.4 
59.5 
46.5 
11.8 



Projected 



1975' 1980 1965 



60.1 



60.0 



79.4 
57.6 
83.7 
96.5 
96.6 
94.4 
81.3 
23.1 



41.8 
41.8 
56.6 
43.4 
50.3 
53.5 
44.0 
6,7 



61.4 



77.0 
52.2 
81.6 
92.0 
92.2 
90.4 
7a3 
23.0 



47.4 

37.7 
58.7 
51.2 
55,8 
57.4 
46.8 
10.2 



60.5 



6a3 



79.4 
57.4 
83.3 
96.5 
96.5 
94.3 

8a8 

22.0 



42. 5» 
41.9 
67.' 
45.0 
J2.0 
54.5 
45.0 
8.6 



61.6 



77.5 
53.0 
80.9 
92.4 
92.7 
91.1 
78.3 
22.0 



47.1 
39.1 
58.6 
5a2 
55.6 
57.2 
46.8 
9.7 



6a8 



60.6 



79.8 
67.1 
82.9 
96,5 
96.5 
94.3 

sai 

21.1 



42,7 
41.4 
57.5 
46.0 
53.0 
55.0 
44.9 
8.4 



62.0 



78.7 
53.0 

sai 

92.S 
93.1 
91.7 
7a2 
21.1 



46.9 
39.5 
56.5 
49.4 
55.5 
56.7 
45.9 
9l3 



SODftCX. Population data from the Department of Commerce. Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Reports. Series P'35 for 1960. No. 241. for 
1970, estimates from the Current Population Survey, for 1975-85. No. 381. 
Series C. 



All other data from the Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Special Labor Force Report So. 119. These data antedate the projections 
shown In tables E-l through E-3 and E-7 because revised projections of 
. population and labor force by color are not yet available. 
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Tobl« E*5. Chongtt in fh* Totol lobor Forct^ by Color, Sox, and Ago, I960 to 1980 - 

(Numben in tnousands] 



Color, sex, and 6ge 



Actual 



1960 



1970 



Projected 
1980 



Number change 



1960-70 



1970-80 



Percent change 



.1960-70 



Total 



10 years and over.. 



Wiirrs 
Both ieiti 



16 years ondom 

16 to 24 years 

25 to 44 years 

45 years and over 

45 to 64 years 

65 years an d over. - 



Male 



16 years and over 

16 to 24 years 

^25 to 44 years 

45 years and over..., 

^45 to 04 years 

65 years and over., 



Female 



16 years and over , 

16 to 24 years 

25to44y,ears 

45 years and over. 

45 to 64 years 

65 years and over. 



Negro aSp Other Uaces 
Both ieies 



16 years and ove<^ — 
16 to 24 years....'.... 

25 to 44 years 

45 years and over 

45 to 64 years 

65 yfifirs and over. 



Male 



16 years and over 

16 to 24 years.... 

25 to 44 years 

45 years and over 

46 to 64 years 

65 years and over., 



Female 



16 years and over 

16 to 24 years 

25 to 44 years 

45 years and over.* . 

45 to 64 years 

65 years and over. 



72,104 



64,210 
11,239 
28.111 
24.860 
21,747 
3,113 



44,119 
7,171 
20.123 
16,825 
14,582 
2.243 



:o,ooi 

4.0C3 
7,988 
8.035 
7,165 
870 



7.804 
1,481 
3,767 
2,G4C 
2,380 
266 



4.814 

930 
2,271 
1.613 
1.431 

182 



3,080 
551 
1.496 
1,C33 
949 
84 



55,903 



76.376 
17,554 
30,304 
28.518 
25,589 
2,929 



48,835 
10,394 
20,393 
18,048 
16,071 
1,977 



27.541 
7.160 
9,911 

10,470 
9.518 
953 



9. 520 
2.361 
4.161 
3.004 
2,712 
292 



5,507 
1.378 
2.398 
1.731 
1,543 
188 



4,019 
983 
1,763 
1.273 
. 1,169 
104 



100,727 



88,63i 
19,837 
39,487 
20.310 
26,321 
2,989 



56,374 
11,792 
26,437 
18, 145 
16.230 
1.015 



32,260 
8,045 
13,050 
11.165 
10,091 
1,074 



12.1)93 
3,253 
5.549 
3.251 
2.972 
279 



7,238 
1,898 
3.404 
1,876 
1,701 
175 



4.855 
1.395 
2.085 
1.375 
1,271 
104 



13,790 



12.166 
6,315 
2,193 
3,658 
3,842 
-184 



4,710 

3,223 
270 
1,223 
1,489 
-266 



7.450 

3,092 
1,923 
2,43.'^ 
2,o53 
82 



1,632 
880 
394 
538 
332 
26 



693 

!^ 

118 
112 



939 
432 
267 
240 
220 
20 



14,824 



12,258 
2.283 
9.183 
792 
732 
60 



7,539 
1.398 
6,044 
97 
159 
-62 



4.719 

885 
3. 139 
695 
573 
122 



2.567 
932 

1,388 
247 
200 
- -13 



1.731 
520 

1.066 
145 
158 
-13 



836 
412 

322 
102 
10? 



19.1 



18.0 
56.2 
7.8 
14.7 
17.7 
-5.9 



10.7 
44.0 
1.3 
7.3 

ia2 

-11.9 



37.1 
76.0 
24.1 
3a3 
32.8 
9.4- 

i' 



20 7 
59.4 
10.5 
13.5 
13.0 
9.S 



14.4 

48.2. 
5,6 
7.3 
7.8 
3.3 



30.5 
78.4 
17.8 
23.2 
23.2 
23.8 



SoiiRCR. Department of Lahor. Bureau of LalK)r Statistics. Special La)>or 
Force Keport Nd. 119. These data antedate the projection.^ shown In tables 



K 1 through F. 3 and E 7 l>ecause revised projccllons of population and labor 
fdrco by color arc not yet available. 
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Tabb Ptrc^nt Distribution of tht Total Labor Force, by Color, Sox, and A90, 1960 to 1985 

^ (Numbers to thousands) ^ 



Sex and $Qt 



Bow Sixss 

(0 years and oven 

Number 

Percent 

10 to 24 years 

^.25 to 44 years 

45 to M years 

QS yean and OTer. . 

Mali 

*^ 

16 years and over: 

Number 

Percent ^ 

10 to 24 years.../... 

25 to 44 years 

45 to 04 years 

65 years and over.. 

FlMALl 

16 years and over: 

Number , 

Percent 

.10 to 24 years...... 

2A to 44 years 

45 to 64 years 

05 years and over. 



1960 


1970 




1975 




1960 






N««ro 






Negro 






Ne«ro 


Total 




Negro 


Total 


White 


and 


Total 


White 


and 


Total 


White 


and 


White 


and 




other 






other 






other 






other 






races 






races 






races 






races 


72.104 


04.210 


7.894 


S5.903 


70.370 


9. 526 


92,792 


82.101 


10,091 


100.727 


88,034 


12,093 


loao 


loao 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.T) 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


17.0 


17.5 


18.8 


23.2 


23.0 


24.8 


23.4 


22.0 


27.2 


23.0 


22.4 


27.2 


44.2 


43.8 


47.7 


4a 1 


39.7 


43.7 


41 5 


41.3 


43.2 


44.7 


44,0 


45.9 


33.5 


33.9 


3ai 


32.9 


33.5 


28.5 


31.7 


3X3 


27.1 


29.1 


29.7 


24.0 


4.7 


4.8 


3.4 


3.7 


3.8 


3.1 


3.4 


3.5 


Z5 


3.2 


3.4 


2.3 


48.933 


44,110 


4,814 


54.343 


V 49, 835 


5.507 


. 

58.870 


52.518' 


" 0.358 


* 

03.012 


50,374 




7,23s 


100.0 


loao' 


^ loao 


100.0 


* loao 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


10.0 


10l3 


19.3 


21. 7 


21.3 


OK n 


21.9 


21.4 


20.5 


21 5 


Mm' 


20.2 


45.8 


45.0 


47.2 


41.9 


41.8 


43.5 


43.7 


43.6 


44.0 


47! 0 


4&9 


47.9 


32.7 


33.1 


29.7 


32.4 


32.9 


28.0 


30.9 


31.4 


26.3 


28.2 


28.8 


23.5 


5.0 


5.1 


3.8 


4.0 


4.0 


3.4 


3.5 


3.6 


Z7 


3.3 


3.4 


Z4 

\ 


23.171 


20»091 


3.060 


^,500 


27.541 


4; 019 


33.916 


• N. 

29.583 


4,333 


37.115 


32.260 


4.855 


.100.0 


100.-0 


100.0 


^ loao 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


lOOiO 


loao 


100.0 


Id. 9 


20.2 


17.9 


25.8 


20.0 


24.5 


20.0 


25.0 


28.3 


25.4 


24.9 


28.7 


40.9 


39.8 


48.6 


37.0 


30.0 


43.9 


37.7 


37.1 


41.1 


40.8 


40.5 


42.9 


35.0 


3.V.7 


3a8 


33.9 


34.6 


29.1 


33.2 


33.9 


28.4 


3a0 


31.3 


20.2 


4.1 


4.3 




3.3 


3.5 


X0 


3.2 

t 


3.3 


2.2- 


3.2 


3.3 


2.1 



1965 



Total 



07.718 

!• 

20.2 
3.2 



39,438 

loao 

23.0 
45.2 
28.0 
3.2 



White 



93.738 

loao 

20.1 
48.8 
27.8 
.3.3 



59,010 
100.0 
18.8 
51:0 
t0.9 
3.a 



34. 122 

loao 
22.3 
45.0 

29.3 
3.4 



Negro 
and 
other 
races 



13.418 

100.0 
2S.S 
49.8 
22.7 

2a 



8.102 
100.0 
24.3 
52.0 
21.6 
Z2 



5.316 
100.0 
27.0 
46.8 
24.3 



8ot7KCX- Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sutlstics, Special Labor E-1 through E-3 and £-7 became revised projections of population and labor 
Force Report No. 1 19. These dau antedate t he projections shown tn t abJes^ force by color are not yet available. 

-TabU Total and Civilian Labor Forco and Lobor Forco Participation Rattt Batod on NonlntHtuHonal 
PopulaHon,' by Sox and Ago, Proitctod 1980 to 1990 

to [Numbers In thousands] ^ , 



Sex and ajnt 



Both Sxxcs 



16 years and over.. 
Male 



16 years and over 

* 10 to 19 years 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years. : 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 04 years — 

55 t& 59 years 

'60 to 04 yearn 

65 years and over 

65 to 09 years 

70 years and over ...... 



Female 



TotHl labor force, annual averages 



ClvUtan labor force, annual averages 



Number 



Rate (percent) » 



1960 



10 yean and over 

10 to 19 years , 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years........ 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 51 years 

*65 to 01 years 

65ifr59 years 

60 to 04 years 

65 y^^n and over... 

65 to 09 years 

/ 70 years and ov/f. 



101,809 



02,590 
4.008 
8.852 
17.623 
11.851 
9,908 
7.730 
4.558 
3,172 
2.058 
1.289 
- 7W 



39.219 

z,m 

\592 
9.250 
0.8fl« 
0.537 
5.057 
3.055 
2.002 
1.239 
758 
481 



1985 



107.710 



00.017 
3,902 
8.490 
19.400 
14.017 
9.744 
7,716 
4. \2\ 
3,295 
2,082 
1.322 
760 



41.6^ 
3.203 
0,523 

10,339 
8.560 
0.542 
5.713 
3.033 
2,180 
1,310 
814 
505 



1990 



1980 



11^570 



68.907 
3.901 
7.404 
19,853 
17.398 
10,909 
7,307 
4.112 
3, 195 
2, 135 
1,305 
770 



43. 00^ 
3.188 
5.826 
10,078 
10,210 
7.3ft4 
5.003 
2.853 
2.1fO 
1.391 
8M 
527 



01.7 



79.2 
50.0 
84.0 
95.7 
90.0 
92.9 
•«) 1 
87.0 
71.3 
22L1 
30.4 
13.4 



45.0 
■45.7 
03.0 
60 4 
53.5 
50.0 
45.1 
51,6 
37,8 

9.1 
10.8 

5.3 



1985 



012 



79.0 
56wl 
'83.5 
95.0 
95.9 
92.0 
79.2 
87.2 
70.4 
20.9 
35 2 
12.3 



40.2 
46.0 
65.1 
51.1 
54.0 
57.7 
45.7 
5>.7 
3«.7 

9.0 
10l8 

5.1 



1900 



02.4 



79.6 
50.0 
83.1 
95.6 
95.7 
92.5 
78.0 
80.9 
09. {i 
20.1 
34.4 
11.6 



46 5 
47.2 
60.4 
51.0 
55.4 
58.3 
46l1 
51*B 
30.2 

8.8 
16c 7 

5.0 



Number 



1980 



99.809 



60,030 
4.437 
7,910 
17.052 
11.584 
9.802 
7.727 
4,555 
3.172 
2.068 
1.289 
769 



30.179 
3.401 
0.574 
9.247 
0.800 
0.535 
5.057 
3.05.5 
2,002 
1.239 
758 
481 



1985 



105,710 



04.057 
3,731 
7.554 
18,929 
14.350 
9.00$ 
7,713 
4.418 
3.295 
2.062 
1.322 
760 



41.059 
3.105 
0.505 

10.330 
8,557 
0.540 
5:313 
3.033 
2.180 
1,319 
814 
505 



1990 



110,070 



06.947 
3.070 
6.402 
19,382 
17. 131 
10.86? 
,7.304 
4.109 
3. 195 
2.135 
1.365 

no 



43.029 
3.180 
5.808 

10.069 

10.210 
7,362 

■ 5.S»3 
2,8.53 
2.160 
1.391 
864 
527 



Rate (percent) » 



1960 


1985 


1990 


61.2 


61.7 


62.0 


78.7 


79.1 


79.1 


55.4 


M.6 


54.5 


82.5 


81.8 


81.1 


95.6 


95.5 


95.4 


96.0 


95.8 


- 95.6 


92.9 


92.6 


9Z5 


8ai 


79.2 


78.6 


87.7 


87.2 


86.9 


71.3 


70.4 


m.9 


- 22.1 


2a9 


20.1 


30.4 


35.2 


34.4 


13.4 


12.3 


11.6 


45.0 


46.2 


40.5 


45.7 


40.6 


47.2 


63.5 


65.0 


00.3 


50.3 


51.1 


01.6 


53.5 


54.6 


55.4 


56l6 


57.7 


£8.3 


45.1 


4.5.7 


- 46.1 


51.6 


5X7 


53:3 


37,8 


38.7 


39.2 


9.1 


9.0 


8.8 


16.8 


16.8 


16.7 


5.3 


5.1 


5.0 



» Total Ubor force participation rates ha^ed on total nonlnstltutlonal pop- 
ulation snd clvlllsn fsbor fcrce participation rates based on civilian nonln- 
stltutlonal popuUtlon to faclliute compulson with historical daU tbown In 
tables A-2 and A-3 of this publication. 



Source. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Special Labor 
Force Report No. 156. 
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TabU Civilian Noninstitutlonal Population,* Civilian labor Force, and Participation Rates, by Color, 
^ ' Sex, and Age, Projected 1975 to 1985 

(Numbers in thousands] 



Color, sex, and a«e 



Total 

16yMrs and OTer..^/ 



BolkSexe$ 



16 years and ov«r. 



Male 



lOy^rsand over. 

.16 to Id years 

X 20 to 24 years.:... 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 yeai% 

45 to 54 years 

*■ 55 to M years..... 
W years and over. 



Femcle 



It years and oyer... 

15 to 19 yeait 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

36 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 yMTS and over. 



KtOKO AND OTBim R.«CX8 

Both Sexu 



16 yaart andoTtf.. 



16 years and oTer... 

16 to 10 years 

Mto 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

36to44years^.... 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

€5 years «nd over.. 



Fematt 



16 yrars and orer 

16 to 19 yesrs...;..'. 

20 to 24 years 

26 to 34 years....... 

35 to ii years 

45 to 54 yeary.v 

55 to 64 years.^ 

65 yranand over... 



Civilian honlnstitutlonal^ 
population, July 1 



1975 



19S0 



1985 



Civilian labor force, 
annual averages 



1975 



19S0 



1085 . 



149,371 



132,575 



62,695 
6,699 
7,400 

13,02? 

•9,3T9 

10,017 
8.2S9 
7,828 



69,880 
6,957 
8,197 

13,688 
9,916 

10,769 
9,475 

10,878 



16,796 



7,749 
1,105 
1,175 
1,704 
1,145 
1,090 
815 
715 



9,047 
1,176 
1.318 
1.929 
1,395 
1.325 
973 
931 



161,424 



142,451 



67,461 
^754 
8.135 
15,340 
10.679 
9,428 
8.705 
8; 420 



74,990 
6,956 
«,861 
15.935 
11.192 
10.014 
10,069 
11,943 



18,073 



8,780 
1,246 
1,340 
2,168 
1,318 
1,066 
869 
773 



10,193 
1.302 
1,494. 
2,415 j 
1.537 
1,322 
1,073 
1,050 1 



170,974 



150,055 



71,133 
5,983 
8.059 
16.789 
13,299 
9,243 
8,752 
9,006 



78,922 
6,203 
8,723 
17,3^ 
13.757 
9.749 
10.123 
13,007 



20,919 



9,703; 
1, 152 
1.488 
2,545 
1,708 
1,081 
902 
827 



11,216 
1,208 
1,625 
2,822 
1,909 
1,318 
1,158 
1.176 



90,054 



79,584 



50,029 
- 3,704 
6,;85 
12,696 
9,151 
9,567 
0,853 
1,873 



29,555 
2,921 
4,650 
5,967 
5,013 
5,-798 
4,216 
990 



10. 470 



6,139 
677 
989 
1,643 
1,095 
1,012 
A54 
169 



4,331 
447 

778 
995 
785 
768 
461 
97 



97,989 



86,n7 



53,885 
• 3,731 
6,726 
14,955 
10,414 
8.997 
7,147 
1,015 



32,232 
2,928 
5; 101 
7,198 
5,842 
5.494 
4,595 
1,074 



11,873 



7,019 
663 
1,119 
2,099 
1,268 
998 
697 
175 



4,853 
514 

880 
1,222 
862 
V63 
508 



104,418 



91,221 



57,127 
3,260 
6.624 
16,371 
12,066 
8,816 
7,124 
1,066 



34,094 
2,578 
5,031 
8,019 
7,326 
5,398 
4,596 
1,146 



13, 197 



7,883 
612 
1,233 
2,469 
1,650 
1.018 
723 
179 



5,314 
481 
956 
1.405 
1,067 
755 
I 538 
112 



Civilian labor force participation 
rates, annual averages (percent) 



197^ 



1980 



6a3 



6ao 



79.8 
£5.3 
82.9 
97.5 
97.6 
95.5 
8X7 
23.9 



413 
42.0, 
56.7 
43.6 
5a6 
53.8 
44.5 
9.1 



62.3 



70.3 
5Z2 
84.2 
96.4 
95.6 
92.8 
80.2 
23.6 



47.0 
38.0 
59.0 
51.6 
56.3 
58.0 
47.4 

ia4 



6a7 



60.5 



79.9 
55.2 
82.7 
97.6 
97.5 
95.4 
82.1 
22.7 



43.0 
42.1 
57.6 
45.2 
5Z2 
54.0 
46.5 
9.0 



616 



79.0 
53.2 
616 
06.8 
06w2 
016 
80.2 
216 



47.6 
39.5 
58.0 

5a6 

56.1 
57.7 
47.3 
0.0 



I 



SouitCE. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Special Labor 
Force Report >fo. 119: These data antedate the vro}ecti6ns shown in tables 



1 throucti £-3 and £-7 because revised projections of population and Isbor 
force by color are not yet available. 
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Tabto E-9* Empleym«nt by Occupation Grpup, 1972 end Proj«ct«d*1980 ond 1985 R«quIrtm«nU 

(Numben In tHotis&nds) 



OccuptUoD group 



ToU) tmploymtnt*. 



Profesdontl and v«hnlc»l workers......... 

Mtn&ceni and tdminUtrttors, except rtrxn., 

8«les workers 

Clerical workers ^ ■ 

Craft and kindred workers i 

OperatiTes 

Nonfarm' laborers . . . . : 

Service workers,. 

Fanners ifid farm laborers. '. 



* 

. Actual 1072 


Project^ 


Number cbl(n|« 


ATcnte izmtial 
rateofchanca* 


ig60>. 


1965 > 


Number 


Percent 
distrt* 
bution 


Kumber 


Percent 
distri- 
bution 


Number 


Percent 
distri- 
bution 


1972-80 


1080-65 


1072-«0 
\ 


ig6045 


81.703 


loao 


9S,800 


loao 


101.800 


loao 


14.097 


5.700 


90.0 


1.2 . 


8.002 
6.3M 
14.247 

ia8io 

18, «9 
4.217 

10.^ 
3.MI0 


14.0 

9:8- 

- 0.6 
17.4 
13,2 
16.6 
6.2 
13.4 
3.8 


16,000 

: ^aioo 

6,300 
17.900 
12,300 
15.000 

4.800 
12,700 

2,000 
> 


15.7 

ta*5 

6.6 
1&7 
12.8 
15.6 

4.7 
13.3 

2.1 


17.000 

ia8oo 

6,800. 
19.700 
13,000 
15,300 

4.800 
13,400 

1.600 


I6w8 

ia3 

6.4 
- 19.4 
12.8 
15.1 
4.4 
■ 1*2 
1.6 


" 3,541 
2,068 
946 
3,653 
1.490 
1.451 
283 
1.734 
-1,069 


2.000 
400 
200 

\^ 
700 
300 
0 
700 

-400 


3.5 
2.8 
3.1 
2,9 

i:6 

1.6 
.7 
1.9 
-5.4 


' 2.5 _ 

.n 

.6 

1.9 . 
1.2 
.5 . 
0 

1.0 
-4.4 



» Arnon* ttie MsumpUont underlyln* tht» projections is a 4.percent i Compound Interest P«n.ii*»i/m 
uneniployrnVntraS we described In The U.S. Economy * RepresenU total emptoyment u cotered by tha Current PopulaUon 

in IW. Bureau of Labor SUtlsUcs, BuUatln No. 1800. 1974. Surrey. 



Tobl« E-10, Total Employmtnt ^ by Major Industry Stctor, 1960, 1972, and Proiecttd 1980 and 1985 

- • (Numbers in thousands) 



Industry sector 



TotaL 

OoTemment^. 



Total private 

Agriculture 

Nonacriculture 

MInInf 

^ Contract construction .... 

Manutacturinf 

Durable coods 

Nondurable goods 

Transportation and public* 

utilities 

• * " Transportation 

Communication: 

Public uUllties . 

' « Wholesale and retail trade . . . 

Wholejale ^ 

Retail... J,-...-. 

. « Finance, insurance and real 

esute 

Other serviced* 



Actual 



1960 1972 



68,660 
8,3S3 

60.516 
5.389 

5^.124 
748 
3.6M 

17,197 
9.681 
7,516 

4.214 

2,743 
844 
624 
14,177 

3.295 
10^682 

2,98S 
12,152 



85,597 
13,290 

72.307 
3.450 

68,857 
645 
4,3 ' 

19,281 

11,091 
8.190 

4.726 
2.842 
1.150 
734 
18.432 
4,235 
14.197 

4,303 

17,118 



Projected < 



1960 '1985 



101; 576* 
16,610 

84.966 
2,300 

82,666 
€55 
4,908 

22,923 

13.629 
9,294 

5,321 
3.250 
1,300 
771 

21,695- 
4,946 

16.7<9 

5.349 
21,815 



107. 60(^ 
18,800 

88,809 
1,900 

86,900 
632 
5,184 

23.499 

14.154 
9.345 

5.368 
3.266 
1,312 
790. 
-22,^1 
5,123 
17,258 

5,932 
23,913 



Percent distribution 



1960 1072 1980 1085 



loao 

12.1 

67.9* 
7.8 

sao 
1.1 

5.3- 
25.0 
14.1 

lao 

6.1 
4.0 

1.^ 

^-;8 
20.6 
4.8 
15.8 

4.3 
17.6 



loao 

15.5 

84.5 
4.0 

80ii 
.8 

5.1 
22.5 
13.0 

9.6 

5.5 

-I 

21.5 
4.9 
16.6 

5.0 

2ao 



loao 

16.4 

83.6^ 
Z3 
81.4 
.6 
4.8 
^22^6 
»114 
9.2 

5.2 
3.2 
— 1;3 
.8 
21.4 
4.9 
16.5 

5.3 
21.5 



loao 

17.5 

82.5 
1.8 

8a8 
.6 
4.8 

21.8 

13.2 

- 8:7 

5.0 
3.0 
1.2 
.7 

2a8 

4.8 

16.0 

5.5 
22.2 



Number change 



106(^72 107^80 1960^ 



16,728 

4,937 

11,791 
-1,930 
13,733 
>-103 
096 
2.084 
1,410 
674 

512 
-—99 

306 

110 
4,255 

940 
3,315 

1.318 
4,066 



15.079 

3,320 

12.650 
-1, 150 
13,809 
10 
556 
3,642 
2.538 
1,104 

595 
408 
150 
47 

3,253 
711 

2.552 

1,'046 
4,697 



.6.083 
2.100 

3,8a 

-400 
4.2a 

-23 
276 
576 
525 
51 

'•'47 
16 
12 
19 
686 
17r 
500 

583 
2,008 



ATerete annual rate 
of change' 



196(^72 1972-80 1960^ 



1.8 

3.9 

1.5 
-3.7 
1.8 
-1.2 
1.4 
1.0 
1.1 
.7 

1.1 
.3 
Z6 
1.4 

^.1 

2.2 

3.0 

2.8 



2.t 

2.8 

2.0 
-4.9 
2.3 
1.2 
14 
2.2 
.2.6 
1.6 

1.5 
1.7- 
1.5 

2.1 
2.0 
2.1 

2.8 
.3.1 



1.3 

.0 
-3.7 

1.0 
-.7 
1.1 
.5 
.8 
.1 

.2 
.1 
.2 
.5 
.6 
.7 
.6 

2.1 
1.0 



» Employment in this Uble is on a "Jobs" rather than a ''persons concept 
and Include*, In addlUon to wage and salary workers, solfnemployed and un- 
paid family workers. Employment on » JoV.^""tS*\**??.*^/??^ Jl'Jlf! uJi 
ment on a person concept by separaUly counUng each Job held by a mtilUple 
Job holder. 



« See footnote 1. table E-9. . . 

I Compound InUrest rate between terminal years. \- 

* Includes domestic wsge and lalary workers and government enterprtse 
employe**; does not Include employees paid from nonappropriated funds. 

* Includes paid household employment. 
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Tobit Proltcttd EduCQtionol AHoinmtht of tht Civilian Lobor Forct 16 Ytart ond Ov^r, by Stx 

end A!9t, 1980 ond 1990 * ' ^ 



(Nambtn In thooMndi) 



YMn o( school completed, sex, and yc*r 



16 to 
lOyetfS 



20to 
24 years 



2S'ye«r8 and oTer 



Tot*l, 
25 vears 
and OTer 



25 to 94 
yean 



35 to 44 
years' 



45toM 
years 



55 to 64 
yean 



and o?er 



im 

Bon 8KXt9 



Toui: Number.. 
Percent... 



Less than 4 yean of hlfh ychool 
4 years of high school or more..... 



Elementary: La» than 5 years 
. S to 7 years 

8 years.. 

Hlf h school: 1 to 3 years 

4 years 

College: 1 to 3 years 

4 yf«rs , 

Syears^r more..... 



Median years of^school completed^.. 
Male 



Total: Number. 
Percent... 



Less than 4 years of high school 
4 years of high school or more 



Elementary: Less than & years'.... 

. S to 7 years 

8 years 

High school: 1 to,3 years 

4 years.... 

College: J to 3 years ■ 

4 years 

^ 8 years or more 

Median years'of school completed. 



Female 



Total: Number.. 
Percent.. 



Less than 4 years of high school 
4 years of high school or more 



. Elementary: Less than 5 years * 

8 to7 years....... 

8 yean 

High ftchool: 1 to 3 years.: 

4 years 

College: 1 to 3 years 

4 years 

8 years or more.., 



99.800 
100.0 

* 27.3 
72.7 

l'3 
3.3 
5.4 
17.3 

4a 4 

15.9 
9.7" 
6.7 

12.6 



60.630 
100.0 

28.5 
71.6 

1.6 
3.8 
6.1 
i7.0 
37.2 
16.3 
9.8 
8.3 

12.6 



3&.J79 
100.0 

25.7 
74.5 

. .9 
, 2.6 
4.4 
17.8 
45.3 
15.2 

4.4 



Median years of schoM completed., 
Footnote at end of table. 



12.5 



8.008 
100.0 

58.3 

. 41.8 

c 

.7 
1.4 
2.6 
53.6 
33.7 
8.0 
^ .1 



11.5 



4.437 
100.0 



63.2 
36;.9 



1.7 
3.3 
57.5 
29.1 
7.7 
.1 



11.3 



3.661 
100.0 

62.2 
47.9 

!6 

' 1.0 
1.7 
48.9 
39.4 
8.4 
.1 



11.9 



14.484 

loao 

12.6 
87.4 

.6 

I. 5 
1.9 
9.6 

42.3 
30.5. 

II. 5 
• 3.1 

12.9 



7.910 
100.0 

■ 15.3 
84.7 

.7 
1.9 
2.3 
10.4 
40.2 
31.0 

lao 

3.5 
12.9 



6w574 

loao 



9.4 

90.'6 



1.0 
1.3 
6.5 
44.7 
30.0 
13.3 
2.6 

12.9 



77.227- 
100.0 

26,-9 
. 73.1 

1.5 
3.9 
6.4 
18.1 
. :4a'7 
14.0 
10.4 
8.1 

12.6 



48.283 

loao 

27.4 
72.6 

1.8 
4.3 
6.9 
14.4 
37.5 
14.7 
10.6 
9.8 

12.6 



28,944 

loao 

26.1 
74.1 

1.0 
3.2 
5.5 
16.4 
46.1 
12.7 

lao 

5.3 
12.5 



26.299 

icao 

16 0 
. B3.9 

.8 
1.2 
2.6 
11.9 
42.2 
17.6 
" 13.4 

ia7 

12.8 



17.052 
100.0 

15.9 
84.2 

.4 
1.4 
3.1 
11.0 
4a7 
18. S 
12.8 
12.5 

12.8 



9.247 

loao 



16.7 
83.4 



i.a 

1.8 
13.7 
44.9 
15.9 
15.1 

7.5 

12.7 



18.460 
100.0 

24.4 
75.6 

.9 
3.0 

16.a 
42.9 
18.9 

ia7 

8.1 
12.6 



11.584 
100. 0 

24.4 

75.7 

1:1 
3.S 
4.8 
15.0 
39.3 
14.8 
11.4 
10.2 

12.6 



6.866 

loao 

24.5 
75.5 



13 

3.9 
17.8 
48.9 
12.4 

9.6 

4.6 

lis I 



16.397 
100.0 

33.4 
. 66.5 

2.4 
8.3 
8.2 
17.5 
40.1 
11.3 
8.5 
6.6 

12.4 



9.862 
100.0 

35.5 
64.6 

•3.2 
6.2 
9.3 
16.8 
34.9 
U.8 
9.7 
8.-2 

12.4 



6.535 
100.0 

30.4 
09.6 

1.1 
4.0 
6.6 
18.7 
48.1 
10.6 
' 6.8 
4.1 

22.4 



12.784 

loao 

37,4- 
62.6 

15 
6.4 
11.1 
17.4 
39.4 
11.1 
7.0 
8.1 

111 



7.727 
100.0 

39.9 
60.2 

3.0 
7.1 
12.1 
17.7 
34.8 
11.7 
7.8 
6.2 

12.3 



5.057 

loao 

33.8 
66.2 

. 1.8 
5.5 
9.6 
16.9 
46.3 
10.3 
6.0 
,3.6 

12.3 
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^Tobl« E«11. Proitcttd Educational Attainment of the Civilian Lobor Force 16 Years and Over, by Sex and 
^ Age, 1980 and 1990— Continued 



Yrars of school completed. $«x. sM year 



Tot«J. 
16 years 
and over 



BOTH Sexes 



Total: Noxpber.. 
♦ Percent... 



Less than 4 years of high school >. 
4 ) cars at lilfil} sctiool or moth 

Elementary: Less than 5*year$ >. . 

5 to 7 years.. ^ , 

8 years... 

IIIkH school: 1 to 3 years.......... 

. "4 years, 

■CoUffei 1 to 3 years .., 

4 years... 

6>-eafsor nft()re..... 



Median yean of school completed. 



Male 



Total: NumUr. 
Percent..; 



Less than 4 years of high school « . . ^ . 
4 years of hlxh school or more. 

Elementary: Less than 6 years ». . ^ ■ ■ 

5 to 7 years..... 

a 8 years 

HIch'Vhool: 1 V) 3 years... 

4 years 

Collcfe: I to 3 years .-. 

4 ye*rs i 

5 years or more 



Median ye*rs of school completed. 
Female 



Total: Number., 
Percent. - 



Less than 4 years of high school ^ 
4 years of high school or more.... 



Elementary: Less-l^-iirS years 

5 to 7 years 

8 years.'.......*.... 

High school: i to 3 years 

4 years 

College: 1 to 3 yrars 

4 years 

6 years or more 



Median years of school completed . 



liaSTO 

loao 

UJ.S 



1.8 
3.2 

n.2 

40.5 
1S.0 
12.0 
«.7 

12.7- 



66^917 

loao 

19.8 

sai 

3.7 
13.4 
38.0 
18.8 
11.6 
11.7 

12.8 



43.629 
100.0 

19.6 
8a3 

.4 

■ 1.3 
2.5 
15.4 
44.2 
16.8 
12.7 
6^6 

12! 7 



16 to 
19 years 



20 to 
2t years 



25 years and over 



6.850 
100.0 

55.7 
44.3 

..4 

.8 
1.9 
52.6 
35.7 
8.5 
.1 



11.7 



3.670 

loao 
>Ga5 

.4 

1.1 
*» 2.5 
56.5 
3t.l 
8.2 
.1 



11.4 



3.18C 
100.0 

50.1 
49.9 

.3 
.6 
1.1 
48.1 
41.0 
8.8 
.1 



12.0 



12.270 

loao 

8.0 
W.0 

U 
1.0 

38.0 
35.7 
14.1 
4.2 

13.3 



6.462 
100.0 



lai 

89.8 



1.4 
1.6 
6.6 
36.6 
36.2 
12.4 
4.6 

13.3 



6.808 
100.0 

5.6 
94.6 

.3 
.6 
*.9 
3.8 
39.6 
35.1 
16^0 
' 3.8 

13.4 



Total, I 
25 years 
and over 1 


25 to 34 
ye.'jrs^ 


35 to 44 
years 


45 to 51 

yc-irs 


55.to 61 
years 


65 years 
and over 


91.456 
100.0^ 


30.051 
100.0 


27.317 
lOO.'O 


- 

18,225 
100.0 


12.307 
100.0 


3.526 
100.0 


18. 
81.4 


1(X8 
89.2 


16.1 

83,7 


23.3 
76.7 


30.5 
. 69.6 


^ « 38.3i 
61.S 


.6 
1.9 
3.6 
12.5 
41.2 
16.4 
■ >2.7 
^1.1 


1.4 

8.8 
39.8 
19.7 
15.3 
14.4 


.2 
1.0 
2.5 
12.4 
41.8 
17.0 
13.2 
11.7 


.9 
2.6 

15.^ 
43.5 
14.2 
10.8 
8.2 


1.6 
4.7 
<. < 
16.5 
4t.6 
11.9 
9.1 
7.0 


3.0 
7.9 
12.4 
. 15.0 
34.8 

ia6 
8.0 
8.4 


12.8 


13.0 


12.8 


•12.6 


12.6 


12.3 




* 










M.815 
100.0' 


19.382 

mo 


17. 131 

loac 


10.863 

loao 


7.3(M 
100.0 


2,135 
100.0 


•*« 

18.-4 
81.7- 


lai 

^^89.9 


15.1 
&1.0 


*23.y 

76.0 


32.5 
67.5 


4a 1 
59.9 


.8 
2.2 
4.0 
11.4 
38.6 
17.6 
12.2 
.13.3 


\ 

\-^^ 

rvi 

21.2 
13.3 
16.-2 


.2 
1.2 
2.0 

ia8 
39.4 

18.3 
13.0 
14.2 


1.3 
3.1 
. 4.6 
14.9 
39.4 
14.9 
11.4 
10.3 


2.0 
6.4 
8.9 
16.2 
36.4 
12.4 
10.0 
8.7 


3.1 

8.6 
13.2 
15.3 
31.8 

lai 
8.4 
9.6 


as 


13.1 


, 12.9 


12.7 


12.6 


12.3 


34.641 
IOO.O 


*« 
ia669 
100.0 


10.216 
100.0 


7.362 
100.0 


5.00li 
100.0 


1.391 

loao 


19.2 
80. U 


\%\ 

87.9 


18.0 
82.0 


22.2 
77.8 


27.7 
72.3 


36.2 
64.8 


.4 

1.5 
Z9 
14.4 
45.3 
14.6 
13.4 
7.7 


.1 
.3 
.8 

ia9 
4a 8 

17.0 
, 18.8 
,f 11.3 


.1 
.7 
2.0 
15.2 
45.9 
14.9 
13.6 
7.6 


.4 

1.7 
3.5 
16.6 
49.6 
13.2 
10.0 
6.0 


^^^3.8 
* 6.0 
16.9 
■ 49.2 
11.1 
7.6 
4.4 


2.7 
6.8 
11.3 
14.4 
39.4 
11.4 
7,6 
6.6 


1Z7, 


12.9 


12.7 


1^6 


1^6 


12.4 



) Includes persons with no formal education. 



SouitcE:-Department of Labor« Durtau of l^bor Statistics, Special Labor 
Force Report No. iCO. ' , . , 
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Tobit M. Enrollmtnl OpportunitiMr First-Timii Enrolh^tntSf and F^dtral Obligationf fo^Work dnd Training 
Programi Admlnlsttr^d by th^ Deportmtnt of Labor, by Program, Fiscal Yoart 1963-74 

(TbouMndt] ' 



EsmouMSNT OrroftTONirnes 



TouL. 



MAnpower DeTelopment 

and Ttftinlni Act 

InjUtuUomU tr»lnln| >. 



Nelffbborhood Youth Corps.. 

In school....' 

Oat of tchnol 

Summer. 



Opermtion MalnstiMm 

Public Bcrrlee Ctroers 

8p«cl«llmp«ct*. 

Concentrfeied Employment 

Profttm • 

JOBS (federtUy fintneed)..: 

Work IncenUre Profram 

Job Cores.'. i 

Poblie employment 

Procr*m~ 



Fraar^Tiif X Enyollm t^'T9 ' 



Tot«i.. 



\ 



Manpower Development 

tnd Training Act 

Xnstituticnal tnln^ng >. 
JOP-OJT » 



Nelfhborhood Youth Corps.. 

1nschod1.^ 

Outoferliool.. 
Su 



Operation Mainstream 

Public Serrlce Careers 

Special Impact *. 

Concentrtted Employment 

« Profram • 

JOBS (federally flnanced)... 
Work Incentive Program — 

Job Corps 

Public Employment 
Profram.. 1 



Federal OBUOAr.ovs 
Total 



Total 



1«SS2.8 
880.4 



5»8Mc8 
MM. 5 
5«2.3 

s»eM.o 

•103.9 
111.2 
&.5 



^fanpower Developmbnt 
and Traininx Act 
Institutional r 
JOP-OJT' 




NeI«hborh< 
insche 
Out of school, 
Summer. 



Operatior\^Maln5tream ._ 

Public Service Careers 

Spfclal Impact*.., 

Concentrated Employment 

Program • 

JOBS (federally financed) 

Work Incentive Program 

Job Corps 

Public Employment 

Program...^ 



861.1 
:88i8 

IWL7 



11.5713 



2.519.1 
1.514.0 
1.0OL5 

5,762.2 
1.2»t.O 
842.9 

18a 1 
'leai 

5.3 
65a4 

mi 

.997.7 
23a4 

672.9 



114.366.600 



3,567.775 
2.9(J2.6S8 
665.117 

3.721.401 
(•) • 

(•) 

490.436 
' . 339.946 
10.138 

1.096.812 
848.034 
886.427 
874,505 

n 2, 482, 142 



FY 1974 



439.3 



17&9 

ia&4 

7a5 



177.3 

mi 



26^4 
219 



1,917.7 



2<1.2 

133.8 

812.1 
163.4 

7:. 6 

57/.! 

41.9 

9.6 



nil 

29.2 
3511 
45.6 

268.9 



•$2.141469 



398.462 
307,896 
90.566 

051,712 
88,570 
113.651 
^9.491 

114.664 
VS,334 



146.489 
64.026 
250.127 
149.551 

» 31,120 



FY 1573 



027.4 



183.0 
116.3 
66^7 



111.3 
38.7 
511.3 

32.3 



311 



('I 



17.7 



1,537.7 



2W.1 
119.6 
147.^ 

62&4 
1«.3 



37.5 
24.6 



FY 1972 



PY 1971 



1,562.3 



229.2 
1317 
9a3 



101.6 
41.6 
-^•719.8 

22.3 

2L0 



618 
51.5 
238,5 
414 

177.9 



S2.753,48$ 



380. 812 
303.814 
76.9?8 

416.931 
&t,083 
106.854 
245.994 

< 81,()68 
30,719 



130,268 
72,914 
206,830 
192.800 

1.239,143 



6a6 
149.5 
24.0 

1917 



1,9710 



301.6 

isa6 

151.0 

i,oxa9 

1810 
65.0 
759.9 

31.4 
65.9 



1, 149.6 



2117 
144. S 
69.2 



718 

4ai 
«58ao 

213 
414 



812 
6a7 
214 



84.7 

818 

12a 6 

49 0 
2211 



$2,696,940 



424.553 
255.708 
61845 

517,244 
74,897 
121,962 
>» 320,385 

85.164 
51301 



154,602 
111224 
174.788 
202.185 

£61.879 



1,4115 



^8 
1516 
99. C 

74a 2 

•12a 0 

510 
^.2 

;3i.9 

'<7.3 



93.7 
916 
1112 
49.8 



$1,485,466 



335,752 
275,467 
60,285 

426.453 

&1052 
115. 195 
»» 253. 206 

■ 71,550 
91.636 



166,752 
-169.051 
64.08S 
160,187 



FY.1970 



S,01L3 



21L2 
147.2 
Si.0 

LQ, 
97.1 
414 
•457.5, 

17.8 
K8 



6ai 

65.7 
21.7 



1,05LV 

22L(5' 

)3ao 

91.0 

4811 
74.4 
412 

361.5 

115 
16 



nil 

818 
917 
416 



FY 1969 



9117 



1915 
'.20.7 
77.-8 



5L9 
*387.5 

lis 

19 
1.3 



^8 
99^ 



\ 



1,0017 



2210 
1310 
810 

504.1 
813 
715 

3413 

11.3 
18 

17 

127.0 
51.2 
) 80.4 



FY 1968 



8218 



221 
13L1 
98L8 

557.7 

63.6 
4339.1 

■ 119 
17 



3t5 
9.9 



241.0 
14a 0 
101 0 

467.3 
1113 

9;\.S 
255.2 



FY 1967 



8015 



27a9 
1214 
1415 

5118 
-319.0 



79.5 
2913 

10 
14 
4.0 



14 



116 
',3 
16 

510 



$1^ 411^2 



336.580 
287,031 
49.549 

356.589 
v59.242 
97.923 
>• 199. 424 

51,043 
89.366 



187,592 
141820 
71780 
169,782 



$1,029,730 



272,616 
211505 
59,111 

320,696 
49.0tS 
121721 
» 147.927 

41,000 
11460 
1,100 

114.220 
16a 821 
10a817 



$802,173 

291418 
221,847 
74.571 

281,864 

51S08 
96,^ 
>» 126,077 

22.319 
7.M7 
1038 

91057 
89.920 
9,000 



8313 



265.0 
1510 
1110 

&513 
1618 
161.6 
227.9 

11.0 
1.0 



$795,950 

291 247 
215.588 
82.659 

341 833 
67,448 
141079 
133,306 

23,^ 
15.573 
7,000 

78,411 
21258 



Uncludes pail-tlme and other training. ^ . _ 

' Includes the JOBS-Optlonal Program (JOP), which beaan In fiscal 1971. 
and the MuTA on-the-job training (OJT) program, which ended In fiscal 
1970 except for naUcnal c<?ntracts. Also includes Constmctlon Outreach. 

* Not available. 

♦ Indue • enroliment opportunities made ava'ilable by MDTA supple- 
, mental fu .as: these were 307,900 in fiscal 1972. 145.000 in flscil 1971. 64.500 In 

flscU 1970, 36.200 In fiscal 1969, and 49.100 In fiscal i968. 

• Transferred to the Office of Economic Opportunity effective July 1. 1969. 

• Data f6r fiscal 1974 and th^ total for the Comprehensive .Manpower Pro- 
gram (CMP) are Included with CEP. 43,000 ilist-tlme enrollments and 
$36,775,452 in allocations. Enrollment opportunities (sic* not meaningful 
lor CEP or CMP oecause the CEP and CMP approai .iire a variety of 
procram components— orientatloti. basic educaUou, >>.^tK experience, and 
other types of Job training. An individual may be enrolled in one or in several 
components. 



^ The number of first-time enrollments per fiscal year Is generally larger 
than the number of enrollment opportunities (slots) programed, as a slot may 
be used by more than one Individual durlm? the year because of turnover or 
short-term trainin<:. If openings arc unfilled, the number of first-time enroll- 
ments may l>e smaller than the number of enrcllment opportunities. 

* Includes $39,127,612 obligated for the Migrants Program and $lo million 
tor title IX. National Older Workers Program, which are not shown 

Data are not available iox NYC components prior to fiscal 1967. 

>• Includes obligations made avaTlable by .MDTA supplemental funds; 
these were $130,238,500 m fiscal 1972, 183.296.000 In fiscal 1^1. $26,367,800 in 
fiscal 1971 $7,446,000 in fiscal 19^, and $12,881,000 in fiscal 1968. 

" Includes 344,010.000 allocated under title II and $237,110,000 under title 
Ill-A of the ComprehenJve Employment and Training Act of 1973." 



Tabi* 1^2. Ftdtral OblisaHons for Work ond Training Programs Administtrtd by tht Dtpartmttil of Labor, 

by Rtgion, Stalo, and Progrom, Fiscal Year 1974 



tThousands] 



^Region and State 



United States.. 



Beftion I.: 

- ^Conncctivul 

>Iwne 

MftS?3cht]^tt5....T' 
New H ampshire. . . 

Vermont... 



Bfglonll.. 

y.zW Jersey, 
New Vork.. 
Tucrto KIco 
p^'lrgln Islands, 




D.C. Manpower AdministrMion., 



Region XV 

Alabama 

Florida.: 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Mississippi: , 

North Carolina.. 
8c uth ^Carolina.. 
Tennessee 



Region V 

Illinois..... 
Indiana...^ 
Michigan.., 
Minnesota.. 

Ohio: 

Wisconsin.. 



.Region VI 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

New Mexico., 
Oklahoma... 
Texas 



Region VII..., 

Iowa 

Kansas.... 
Missouri... 
Nebraska.. 



Region VIII 

Colorado 

Montana.. 

North Dakota. 
. South Dakota.. 

Utah 

Wyoming 



Regidn IX 

Ariiona.'..t 

California 

Hawaii 

Nevada.., 

Triist Territory., 



Region X 

Alaska 

Idaho , 

. Oregon 

Washington. 



National Office 

Footnotes at end of table. 



MDTA training 



Institu- 
tional, 
part time, 
and other 



jor- 

OJT» 



$377,896 

16,531 
. 5,405 
1,296 
. 7.428 
207 
1.5 01 



46.202 
11,S48 
29,052 
4,087 
315 

30,261 
914 
4,353 

16.6J6 
6.080 
2,298 

884 

44, 136 

-6, 480 
8,600 
6,827 
3,&41 
4,593 
5.472 
2,450 
5.872 

60,463 
15.274 

4,203 
14,770 

5.000 
13,685 

7,532 

32,660 
2,967 
6,023 
1,058 
4,695 

17,il7 

13,717 
2,950 
3,141 
6. 100 
1,526 

7,588 
3.653 
1,110 
1,256 
705 
87 

m 

39, 149 
3,553 

32,087 
1, 116 
1.226 
268 

8,3^ 
1,05: 
1,052 
2,TB0 
3,421 

7,966 



$90,566 

5,495 

905 
72.5 
3,029 



414 



15,397 
?,029 

10,521 
1,747 
100 

7,840 
52 
819 
4,537 
1,307 
: 1,035 

751 



1,160 
926 

1,557 

•1,197 
926 

1,097 
286 
^1,519 

13,613 
4,038 
1,271 
3.420 
911 
2,747 
1,255 

4,665 
878 

1,153 
280 
542 

1,812 

5,024 

I, 437 
872 

2,031 
681 

2,000 
853 
330 
281 
296 
46 
191 

12,331 
720 

10,697 
611 
251 
26 

3,210 
326 
233 
601 

2,078 

II, 506 



Neighborhood Youth Corps 



In 
school 



$88,570 

5,898 
968 

ai6 

3,116 

297 
681 

l&l 



10,472 
1,514 
7,559 
1,100 



7,858 

1,9^ 
3,31^ 
1,092 
1,201 

650 

15,851 
2. OK 
2,813 
2,637 
2,018 
1,115 
2,921 



2,326 

19,151 
3,767 
2,716 
1,522 
1,651 
1,311 
2,155 

10,231 
1.296 
1,885 
302 
1,263 
5,185 

5,795 
1,372 

939 
2,661 

823 

S.502 
503 
271 
258 
300 
14 
156 

8,617 
721 
7,527 
86 
276 
36 

2.214 

261 
199 
895 
857 



I 



Out of 
school 



$113,651 

6,270 
• 1,185 
813 

3, 103 
407 
341 
421 



22,504 
4,006 

12, 133 
4,992 
472 

"ll,562 
279 
1,368 
-5, 579 
3,469 
867 

I, 563 

19,520 
2,756 
2.663 
2.427 
2.685 
2.615 
3,558 
118 
2.369 

19. 139 
5.538 
3.766 
3.995 

760 
4.062 

996 

II, 529 
1.469 
2,515 

310 
1.190 
5,976 

2,556 
246 
899 

1,298 
113 

1,210 
503 
118 
207 
375 
8 



14,446 
810 

12.961 
239 
74 
333 

3,3S2 
263 
763 
932 

1.393 



Summer > 



$159, 4pi 

23,164 
6,450 
2,090 

10,679 
1.093 
2,019 
834 



Operation 
Main- 
stream 



62,419 
14.349 
43,057 
4,785 

229 

45,466 

I. 317 
7,833 

22,302^ 
8.610 
5,369 

6,857 

85,342 
9,496 

15, 2W 

12,370 
3.237 
8,239 

15,883 
5,797 
9,034 

83.487 
27,137 

II, 737 
11.551 

5,862 
18, 168 
6,032 

54,830 
5,832 

14,241 
2,770 
5,477 

26.510 

20.538 
3.968 
3.719 

10.050 
2. 78 J 

10.538 
3.367 
1.895 
1.431 
1.350 
1.915 
579 

50.650 
6.410 

41,575 
1.417 
1.020 
229 

16.200 
1.584 
1.403 
4.662 
8. 551 



$114,664 

3.638 
516 
515 

1.919 
158 
154 
376 



11.723 
2.932 
6,558 
2.231 



18,203 
305 
1.292 
6.906 
1.991 
2,709 



16.839 
1.769 
1»143 
851 
6.695 
1.223 



3;216 

21,366 
5.909 
1.485 
8.633 
^2.992 
v4.214 
3. 133 

9.516 
1.060 
688 
547 
2.210 
4.992 

6.332 
1.836 
796 
2.658 
1.043 

3,396 
545 
884 
770 
910 
103 
154 

4,956 
1.258 
3.311 
154 
113 
90 

3.908 
165 
803 
1.316 
:,595 

' 19.785 



Public 
Service 
Careers 



$28,334 

1.231 
415 



560 



257 



13,183 
678 
11.598 

907 



1,6U 



460 

1. 170 
277 

453 

2,117 



JOBS 
(federally 
financed) 



191 
1,545 



381 

2,532 
459 
200 
825 
594 

" 454 



1,483 
318 



70 
1.09^ 

714 

76 
559 

. 79 



13 



13 



$64,026^ 

4.896 
1.058 
634 
2.690 
108 
257 
152 



117122- 
1.824 
7.973 
1.325 



7.600 
17 
1.736 
2.625 
2.548 
675 

448 

0.34^ 
594 
-1.157 
1,957 
1,070 
707 
717 
1.589 
1.551^ 

10.870 
2.266 
685 

-3.606 
1.091 
1.839 
1.380 

7. 132 
297 

2.430 
474 
691 

3,241 

2.272 
382 
593 

1,019 
247 

2, 107 
968 
335 
304 
286 



213 



3.964 


6.562 
475 

5,709 
339 
38 


3,755 




210 

1,000 
110 


1,672 
753 
129 
267 
524 




860 



318 



Tabu F-2. F^dtral ObllgoHpns for Work and Training Progran^^.Admlnistertd by the Otpartmmt of Labor, 
. by Region, State, and Program, fiscal Year 1974 — Continued 

(Tboustnds] 



Rfflon and Stato 



Concen- 
tmted • 
Employment 
ProgTum 



ComprO" 

Manpower-. 
Program 



Public 
Employment 
Program 



Job Corps 



Mifrants 



CETA, 
UtIeU 
base 



TlUelX. 
Nation ai 
Older 
Workers 



CAMPS 



United SUtes., 



Re«lt>n 1 

Connecticut '. 

Maine 

Madachusetts... 
New Hampshire.. 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 



Region II 

New Jersey- 
New York..., 
Puerto Rico.^ 



Rfglon III........ 

Delaware 

, Maryland...... 

Pennsylvania.. 

Virginia.: 

West Virginia.. 



D.C. Manpower Administration.. 



Region IV 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky , 

Mississippi 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee 



Region V 

Illinois 

Indiana..., 
Michigan... 

f Minnesota.. 

Ohio 

Wisconsin.. 



Regi6n VI 

Arkansas 

Louisiana.... 
Ntw Mexico., 
Oklahoma... 
Texas 



RertonVII..... 

Iowa 

Kamas 

Missouri.... 
Nebraska... 



Region VUI 

Colorado.. 

Montana 

North Dakota. 
South Dakota.. 

XJtih 

V^'yom'mg 



Region IX 

Arixona 

- Caliromia 

Hawaii 

Nev(idA., 

Trust Territory. 



AlaskaV^.... 

Idaho 

Oregon.,..,. 
Wanning ton.. 



$109,714 

10,214 
971 
1,43S 
5,653 
855 
1,301 



9,011 
5,417 
4,4M 



8,396 



1,991 
4,853 

1^552 



4,304 

'MO, 307 
1,078 
1,169 
^ li458 

. 2,307 
1,383 
1,366 



1,547 

27, CO^ 
4,615 
1,584 
7,827 
4,037 
8,019 
1,520 

11,718 
1,313 



3,062 
1,784 
5,559 

6,516 
1,125 



N&tional Ofnce. 



5,391 



3,251 
2,626 
625 



16,813 
3,790 

10,656 
1,406 
961 



G81 



»1 



$36,775 

5,044 
2,931 



2,113 



1,792 
'i'792 



13,503 



4,908 



8, 596 



2,502 



2,602 



2, 043 



2,04S 
5,170 



5,170 



•6.716 



6,716 



$237,110 

21,983 
4,053 
1,507 

11,790 
1,500 
1,634 
1,500 

45,057 
9^856 
22,303 
12,387 
511 



18,368 
1,604 
1.579 
11,085 
.1,858 
2,242 

1,500 

17.745 
1,500 
5,685 
2,094 
1.846 
1,500 
2,120 
1,500 
1,500 

35,390 
6,303 
3,291 

12,794 
2,780 
7,368 
2,853 

15,765 
1,500 
5,165 
1,365 
1,544 

6, m 

6.679 
1,500 
1,500 
2,157 
1,522 

9,205 
1,520 
1,559 
1,500 
1,625 
1,501 
1,500 

50,788 
2,60* 

45,910 
1,756 
1,5» 
085 

14,630 
1,424 
1,435 
2,3.^6 
9,415 



$149,551 

82 
39 
3 
34 



7,499 
3,804 
2,529 
1,147 
18 



975ir 
36 
1,502 
3,195 
2,477 
2,309 

3,267 

21,873 
292 
3(« 
2,609 
12.83C 
334 
3,935 
199 
1,273 

14,701 
1,962 
6.159 
1,925 
53 

,3.078 
1.524 

26,164 

6^9 

j,ni 

17.562 

5, 170 
175 
123 
3,454 
1,417 

14.520 
1.51K 
3.176 

09 
1,605 
8,050 

Tl 

6«5CS 
2,826 
2,420 
1,210 
30 
13 

14,321 
174 
2,2(}1 
7,561 
4.295 

25.928 



$39,128 
670 



$44,011 



$10,000 



104 
376 



190 

1,160 
510 
650 



-T9r 



242 
55 



8,718 
900 
3,104 

429' 



1,000 
1,013 
1,023 
350 

4,452 

899 
5») 
3.712 
141 

200 
909 

8,661 
553 
257 
666 
221 

6.94^ 

1.063 
163 
10 

568 
322 

2.448 
1.7&4 



t$2 
511 



^,518 
1.029 
4.489 



2.089 
98 

69 
993 



4.061 



6.102 



25 



6,102 



■i9r454- 
518 
1,406 
12,365 
2,335 
2,830 



429 
429 



17,052 
1,497 
1,997 
8,728 

10,730 



125 



9,760 



$21,^ 

1.737 
414 

m 

678 
25 
175 



1,507 
S59 
AM 
104 
198 



119 
415 
700 
461 ^ 

175 , 

ITO 

2.<25?3 
456 
.^U 
372 
106 
210 
140 



431 

4,760 
1,087 

711 

896 

484 
1,808 

,321 

2,739 

227 

440 
90 

548 
1,463 

1,979 
225-- 
770 
828 
157 

687 
845 

106 
86 

€2 
28 

JS5 

2,131 
382 
1,472 
78 
176 
25 

1,153 
101 
124 
532 
396 



» See footnote 2, table F-1. 

> Includes $397 milltoii spedHcally autliorited for the calendar yoHr 1974 
summer program. Of this amount, $3d0 million wcs ai'tvint jd to the program 
sponsors for the summer Jobs progeBm and Cl7 olittotv for ? «ummer recreation 



und traaiporatlon nippcrt pro-am. Thd remaining $62.6 million is made 
up of addlUonal funds that program sponsors used from their reg^ilar 1974 
program fund allocations to sitpplement the summer program. 
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Tobit Enrollmtnfs, Compltfionsr and PosHroinIng Employmtnf in MDTA Training Programs, by 

Typt of Programr Fiscal Ytars 1963-74 

ITboustnds) 



1964.. 
IMS.. 
1960.. 
1067.. 
1966.. 
1969.. 
1970., 
1971. 
1972.. 
1973., 
1974. 



EnrolUnents 



34.1 
77.6 
156.9 
235.8 
265. 0 
241.0 

22ao 

221.0 
203.4 
232.7 
195.2 
173.5 



Completions 



20. i- 
51.3 
96.3 
155.7 
192.6 
164.2 
160.0 
147.0 
117.1 
162.7 
15M 
121.0 



Posttnlnlng 
employment 



16.1 
39.4 
73.4 
124.0 
153.7 
127.5 
124.0 
115.3 
88.9 
132.8 
128.1 
102.8 



Institutional trtinlng 



Enrollments 



32.0 
68.6 
145.3 
177.5 
150.0 
140.0 
135.0 

mo 

155.6 
150.6 
119.6 
lia4 



Completions 



19.2 
46,0 
88.8 
117.7 
109.0 
91.0 
95.0 
85.0 
90.3 
111.4 
104.5 
83w3 



Posttralning 
employment 



t5.S 
34.8 
66.9 
89.8 

8ao 

616 
71.0 
62.0 
65.9 
81.5 
77*5 
65.1 



JOP-OJT > 



Enrollments 



Zl 
9.0 
11.6 
58.3 
115.0 
101.0 
$5.0 
91.0 
«47.8 
82.1 
75.6 
63.1 



Completions 



0.9 
5.3 
7.5 
38.0 
83.6 
73.2 
65.0 
62.0 
26.8 
51.3 
50.6 
37.7 



Posttralntng 
employment 



0.8 
4,6 
6.5 
34.2 
73.7 
63.0 
53.0 
53.3 
23.0 
51. S 
50.6 
37.7 



» Data ioT the ConsirucUon Outreach Protxam are not included. 
« The decline reflects the termination of the OJT program in 1970 except for 
nal£ant»ct»*3ind the alow upstart of tba JOB 8-Opttona> Program (J OP) . 



Note: Completions do not includ* dropouts. Posttralnlng employment 
includes persons employed at the tlnss ol icnnination (JOP-OJT) or viUita 
30 days after completion of trafsing (InaUtQUonal). 
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Tabit F-4. Chcir0Cf«rliHc$ of Trainets Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training Programs, Fiscal Years 

1963-74 

(Percent distribution! 



Chwveteristic 



Total: Nun)t)«f (thousand'^)^ 

PCTPCTi; 



8ez: 



Male.... 
Female.. 



Ac«: 



Under 19 years..., 

10 to 21 yearn 

22 to M years 

as to years , 

45ye«rs snd over.. 



Race: 



White.. 
NeifTO.. 
Other.. 



Spanish spc^dflft^Total.. 
McxIcafT^merican. . , 

Puerto RIcan 

. Other 



YfiT* ot school completed: 

Under 8 years. 

* . 8 years 

0 to 11 years 

12 years 

^ Over 12 years 



VflmllystAtus: 

H«ad of family or household.. 
Other 



Wace eamtr status: 

Primary 

Other 



'Family Income: 
. Below $1,000 

"TjiiDoinoinoDo:: 

$2,000 to $2,999 

$3,000 to $3.999. 

$4,000 to $4,999 ... 

$5,000 to $5.999 

$e.ooo to $e,999 

$7,000 and over ... 



Years of gainful employment: 

Under 3 years 

3 to 9 years 

10 years or more 



Prior employment status: 

Unemployed 

Underemployed 

Not In labor force 

Other : 



All 
years 



1.514.6 

loao 



6ao 
4ao 



13.4 

25.0 
3S.4 
13.7 
9.5 



a;. 3 

34.4 
3.8 



Duration of unemployment: 

Under 5 weeks *. 

5 to 14 weeks 1 ....y- 

15 to 2C weeks -f- 

27 to 52 weeks 

Over 52 weeks 



Dlsacfvan taxed 

Poverty status 

Public assistance recipient. 

VI claimant 

Handicapped 

Eligible for allowance 

Prior military service: 

Veteran 

Rejectee 

Other non veteran ...... 



12.0 
54.2 
2a3 
25.5 

/6.2 



r'».2 
35.1 
44.0 
6.5 
56.6 
...^ 43.4 



Fiscal year of cmt)Ument 



1974 



110.4 

loao 



66.4 
33.6 



ia6 

28.2 
45.9 
9.8 
5.5 



65.2 
28,6 
6.2 



1973' 



119.6 

loao 



67.3 
32.7 



9.1 
26^9 
44.9 
11.6, 

7.5 



65.8 

3ai 

1.1 



71.2 
28.8 



.ia7. 

18. 1 
17.2 
15.5 
11.6 
7.4 
5.4 
14.1 



42.0 
36.9 
21.'1 



71.1 
13.6 
»7.7 
»7.6 



3a9 
23.6 
14.8 
18.5 
12.2 

^65.1 
62.8 
12.5 
12.1 

lao 

78.0 



24.8 
3.6 
^71.6 



10.6 
47.4 
18.9 
33.7 



28.4 
56.1 
9.1 



63.7 
36.3 



83.8 
162 



03.6. 

17.5 

16 4 

12, 

11.6 
7.2 
5.1 

15.9 



42.7 
42.9 
14.4 



69.7 
14.0 
10.0 
6.3 



31.3 
24.2 
15.6 
26.6 
2.3 

62.4 
65.5 
12.8 
9.7 
12. 
82.5 



1972 



I5a6" 

loao 



63.2 
36.S 



ia6 
27.3 
42.8 
11.6 
7.7 



61. 2 
33.1 
5.7 



9.9 
55,4 
15.0 
29.6 



3.1 
4.7 
28.6 
53.6 

lao 



63.4 
36.6 



82.5 
17.5 



.11.4. 
16.4 
14.5 
13.3 
13.1 
7. .5 

ao 

17.8 



39.7 
42.2 
18.1 



65.4 
13.6 
11.4 
9.6 



28.1 
21.6 
15.7 
31.7 
2.9 

58.0 
59.5 
12.9 
9.6 
12.4 
78.9 



38.2 
1.7 

eai 



1971 



155,6 

loao 



58.5 
41.5 



13.8 
26.1 
4a 2 
11.4 

8.5 



55.6 
39.3 
5.1 



53.7 
2a4 
25.9 



4.0 

5.7 
32.0 
5a4 

7.9 



59.6 
4a 4 



7&8 
21.2 



11.6- 
IS. 8 
17.1 
160 
11. 1 
7.1 
5.3 
13.0 



43.1 
39.4 
17.4 



72.2 
12.2 
8.3 
7.3 



24.8 
21.1 
16.6 
34.2 
2.7 

66.4 
6S.3 
14.8 
11.7 
12.1 
82.3 



31.0 
2.5 
66.4 



1970 



13a 0 

loao 



59.4 

4a 6 



9.1 
28.0 
42.3 
11.9 

8.8 



59.2 
'36.0 
4.8 



52.0 
214 
25.6 



5.4 

7.0 
36.2 
45.4 

60 



58.1 
41.9 



73.3 

267 



^^,6 
18.0 
17.9 
165 
11.3 
7.6 
5.4 
13,7 



461 

35.2 
18.7 



72.7 
13.5 
6.1 
7.7 



2a4 

23.5 
17.5- 
3a 9 
1.8 

66l3 
63.4 
15.8 
9.9 
11.1 
79.6 



23.1 
3.9 

72L9 



1969 



135.0 

luao 



55.6 
44.4 



12.5 

25.0 



* 14.0 

ia3 



55,9 
39.7 
4.4 



1968 



n2rr 

58.2 
23.0 
18.8 



64 

8.2 
33.1 
417 

4.5 



58.0 
42.0 



75.2 
24.8 



'9.5 
lfi.9 
19.4 
16.5 
11.2 
7.6 
5.0 
11.9 



45.6 
35.0 
19.5 



73.8 
15. ■ 
4.7 
6.3 



31.4 
25.9 
17.1 
24.0 
1.6 

65.2 
61.1 
12.9 
9.1 
12.1 
87.9 



19:6 
5.2 
75.2 



14a 0 

loao 



55.4 
44.6 



14.9 

23,6 
35.5 
15,2 

ia8 



5a8 
45.4 
'3.8 



1967 



15a 0 

loao 



56.8 
43.2 



16 4 

34.3 
14.7 
11.0 



59.1 
38.0 
2.9 



9.0 
9.8 
38.8 
37.9 
4.5 



5&5 
43.5 



74.3 

25.7 



9.2 

lao 

4a 6 
34.7 
5.5 



54.6 
45.4 



72. 2 
27.8 



45.4 

33.5 
21.1 



79.6 
16 9 
3.5 



32.3 
24.6 
14.4 
15.9 
12.8 



13.4 
7.3 

lae 
8ai 



17.2 
5.3 
77.5 



45.3 
32.8 
21.9 



79.7 
165 

3.8 



31.9 
24.1 
15.5 
11.5 
17.9 



12.6 

8. 

9.3 
82. 



7.5 

la 

3S.0 
38.0 
4.9 



53.6 
46 4 



68.7 
31.3 



1966 



177.5 

loao 



58.3 
41.7 



15.9 
22.2 
35.3 
15.6 
11.0 



62.5 
35.2 
2.3 



1965 



145.3 

loao 



ea9 

39.1 



18.3 
24.3 
32.4 
14.9 

lai 



67.7 
30.1 



43.1 
34.4 

22.5' 



8a3 
15.8 

3.9 



35.9 
23.6 
13.5 
9.6 
17.4 



6.7 
9.6 
35,7 
42.0 
0.0 



53.5 
46.5 



65.5 
34.5 



12.1 

lao 
lao 

82.0 



2a5 

5.8 
73.7 



39.1 
37.0 
23.9 



8Z8 
12.7 

4.5 



35.5 
22.9 
12.6 

ia2 

18.8 



8.1 

ia2 

34.1 
41.8 
5.6 



51.8 
48.2 



56.5 
43.5 



1964 



68.6 

loao 



59.7 

4a3 



ia6 

24.7 
36.4 
17.5 

ia8 



-69.9 
28.^ 
1.8 



1903 



32.0 
100.0 



63.8 
36.2 



6.3 
19.1 
43.9 
2a3, 

ia4 



76.5 ' 
21.4 
2.1 



5.7 
8.4 
33.3 
45.2 
7.4 



53.3 
46.7 



59.3 
4a7 



42.8 
33.7 
23.5 



87.8 
7.3 

4.9 



32.9 
23.2 
13.1 
10.6 
2a2 



11.2 
13.2 
S.A 
78.6 



25.1 
4.6 

7a 3 



ia5 

16.5 
7.4 
67.3 



27.6 
3.0 
69. 4y 



32.5 
41.3 

2a2 



9a5 

7.8 
1.7 



28.5 
23.6 
14.1 
12.1 
21.7 



9.7 
*23.0 
6.7 
57.7 



16.3 
.1 
810 



3.1 
7.6 

3ao 

50.4 
8.9 



611 
37.9 



68.0 
310 



217 
45.6 
31.7 



92.1 
6.7 

1.2 



24.0 
26.2 
17.6 
13.1 
19.1 



8.1 
31.5 

7,4 
66.9 



315 
.1 
77.4 



» Avenfa based on daU for flsral years 1970-74 only. 



Tobk F-5. Characteristics of Trointes Enrolltd in MDTA IfisrituHonal Training Programs, by Sex, Hat; orid 

Ytars of School Completed, Fiscal Year 1974 ' 

(Percent distribution] 



Chmcieristlc 



Total: Number (thousinds). 
Percent.. 



Male.... 
Fem&ie.. 



Ace! 



.Under 19 ye»rs..-. 

19 to 21 years 

32 to 94 years... 

S5 to 44 years 

iS years and over.. 



Race: 
White.. 
Necro., 
Ot&er.. 



Spanish speanngM otai. 
Medcan American'. .. 

Puerto Rlcan 

Other , 



Years of school completed: 
Under 8 years 

8 years 

9 to 11 years 

12 years 

Over 12 years 



AU enroUees 



Total 



iia4 
loao 



M.4 
33.6 



las 

28.2 
45.9 
9.8 
5.5 



0.2 



Family status: 

Head of family or household.., 
Other 



Wife earner status: 

Primary 

Other 



Family income: 
Below $1,000.... 
$1,000 to $1,999.. 
$2,000 to $2,999.. 
$3,000 to 13.999.. 
14.000 to 
IS.OOO to 15.999.. 
S6,tX)Oto )6,999.. 
$7,000 and over.. 



Years of cainful employment: 

Under 3 years 

3 to 9 years 

10 years or more 



vior employment status: 

Unemployed 

Underemployed... i... 

, Not In labor force 

' Other 



Dmtton of unempbyment: 

Under 5 weeks 

5 to 14 weeks.... 

15 to 20 weeks 

27 to 52 weeks 

Over 52 weeks 



Disadvantaged 

Poverty status 

Public assistance recipient.. 

Ul claimant 

Handicapped.,... 

RllKlble for allowance 



Prior military service: 

Veteran...^. , 

Kejectee , 

Other non veteran., 



47.4 

18.9 
33.7 



2.4 
4.0 
28.4 
50.1 
9.1 



03.7 
30.3 



83.8 
10.2 



13.0 
17.0 
10.4 
12.7 
11.0 
7.2 
5.1 
15.9 



42.7 
42.9 
14.4 



09.7 
14.0 

lao 

0.3 



31.3 
24.2 
15,0 

it 

02.4 
05.6 
12. S 
9.7 
12.2 
82.5 



34<4 
1.1 
04.5 



Male Female 



73.3 
00.4 



loao 



8.8 
28.1 
49.0 
9.1 
€4 



09.0 

oao 



-iOri- 
52.9 
19.0 
27,5 



2.7 
4.5 
28.7 
54.2 
9.9 



05.8 
34.2 



88.5 
11.5 



12.2 
15.3 
14.5 
12.2 
12.7 
7.9 
• 5.9 
19,4 



35.4 
47.3 
17.3 



03.8 
14.2 
14.0 
8.0 



34.7 
20.7 
10.3 
20.8 
1.5 

56ul 
58.8 
5.5 
11.2 
14.0 
76.5 



50.2 
1.0 
48.2 



Race 



White Ne«To Other 



37.1 
33.0 



loao 



14.1 

28.5 
38.0 
11.2 
7.0 



31.0 

4ao 



72.0 
05.2 



09.0 
31.0 



ia8 

27.7 
44.8 

ia2 

0.0 



loao 



SS.0 
17.8 
44.2 



1.9 
3.1 
27.8 
59.0 
7.0 



59.7 
4a3 



74.5 

25.5 



10.3 
21.8 

2ao 

13.7 
9.7 
5.7 
3.0 
9.2 



57.3 
33.9 
8.8 



81.5 
13.7 
1.9 
2.9 



25.8 
20.1 
14.5 
30.1 

3.5 

'74.7 
78.2 
27.1 
6.7 
- 7,5 
94..4 



1.7 
.1 

98.2 



55.4 
19.0 
25.0 



2.5 
4.4 

25.9 
67.2 

lao 



09.1 

3a9 



M.1 
13.9 



12.0 
10.9 
10.2 
12.2 
11.7 

7.3 

5. 

17.9 



88.3 
45.9 
15.8 



00.1 
10.1 
10.1 
7.7 



35.1 
24.5 
-15.2 
23.1 
2.1 

54.3 
59.9 
9.8 
11.0 
14.2 
79.9 



38.9 
1.2 
59.9 



31. e 

28.0 



OOlO 

4ao 



lao 
3a5 

48.0 

a.2 

2.7 



loao 



3.8 

13.9 
82.8 



1.0 

2.6 
33.8 
55.0 

7.0 



59.0 
41.0 



79.1 
2a9 



16.1 
19.3 
17.2 
13.5 
11.8 
6.7 
4.4 
11.0 



51.9 
37.2 
10.9 



77.9 
9.3 
9.7 
3.2 



24.1 
23.1 
10.3 
34.0 
2.5 

78.7 
77.1 
20.6 
0-8 

S.7 
88.6 



25.7 
1.1 
73.2 



6.8 
6.2 



08.8 
81.7 



8.5 
23.4 
47.7 
18.8 

7.1 



loao 



-85r^ 
80.7 
2a9 
42.4 



5.7 
6.2 

sao 

47.8 

ia4 



59.7 

4a3 



80.9 
19.1 



14.4 

t&O 
14.8 
14.2 
9.9 
7.8 
6.8 
14.6 



47.5 

35.5 
17:0 



70.9 
14.0 
10.0 
5.1 



30.2 
27.0 
15.0 
23.9 
3.2 

70.9 
05.3 
9.1 
8.8 
7.7 
76.4 



20.3 
.8 

72.9 



Years of school completed 



Under 8 
years 



2.0 
2.4 



78.0 
27.0 



8.2 
12.9 
42.0 
21.1 
15.8 



67.2 
18.7 
14.1 



v^2 

27.0 
20.2 



loao 



7a8 

29.2 



80.0 
19.4 



17.0 
19.4 
20.7 
17.2 
9.9 
5.9 
3.1 
0.8 



28.3 
40.0 
31.7 



70.6 
8.7 
9.2 
5.5 



33.0 
20.8 
13.9 
28.9 
3.4 

84.2 
81.2 
14.5 
7.5 
23.8 
94.3 



18.2 
3.0 
78.8 



8 years 



4.4 

4.0 



74.4 

25.0 



las 

18.7 
41.7 
14.7 
14.1 



7Z9 
17.8 
9.8 



45.9 
29.4 
24.7 



9toll 
years 



12years^ 
and over 



loao 



65.7 
34.3 



85.1 
14.9 



10.1 
18.8 
18.0 
10.1 
8.3 
8.1 
3.7 

ia9 



ao.5 

38.2 
25.3 



74.8 
8.4 
10.3 

6.5 



3ai 

22.3 
10.0 
-J9.1 
1.9 

70.0 
72.7 
14.2 
11.3 
22.7 
9a4 



27,0 

1,6 i 
70,8 I 



81.4 
28.4 



67.0 
33.0 



10.4 
80.0 
41.1 
8.1 
4.4 



60.1 
SI.6 
6.8 



-12A 
48.8 
22.1 
29.1 



leap 



61.8 
88.7 



a 7 
18.8 



16.8 
21.2 
18.1 
13.5 
10.7 
5.8 
8.7 
10.2 



50.3 
37.0 
12.2 



78.4 
9.4 
9.1 
3.1 



28.7 
24.5 
10,8 
27.7 
2,3 

78.8 
70,0 
10.3 
8.4 
13.3 
92.3 



25.2 
1.4 
73.4 



72.0 
6S.8 



65.2 
84.8 



8.2 
38.4 
48.2 

lao 

5.2 



67.9 
20.7 
5.4 



— OrT- 
42.7 
19.2 
38,1 



85.9' 
14.1 



04.8 

35.7 



84.6 
15.4 



\11.V 
15.0 

-15.4 
12,0 
12.8 
7.7 
5.9 
19.2 



89.5 
45.8 
14.7 



017 
10.8 
10.5 
8.0 



32.7 
24.4 
14,9 
25,8 
2.2 

53.0- 
59,1 
10,7 
10.4 

ia8 

77.4 



89,5 
.5 

oao 



1 



Tobk CharocttrisHcs of Train««s Enroll«ci in MDTA hisKhitional Training Programs, by Stoto, Fiscol 

Yoor 1974 



8UU 



United SUtes... 



•AtebMm.. 

AlAskft 

Art ton* 

ArkmnsM.. 

Cftlifomia. 

Cotondo 

Connecticut 

DelAWtre 

District of Colainbia... 
Floridft 



Ooam... 
H&wtU.. 

Idaho.... 

lUJnols... 
IndUn*.. 



lowii^ 

T^anstt 

Kentucky.. 
LotUiduiA.. 
Maine 



yltnd., 

MMmchuaetts...., 

MkWitin 

Wnnesot*.. , 

Mi?:::::::; 

Ifotitftna. , 

Nabmkft.^ 

N0T«!». 

K«w Hunpshlre. 



.Hmt Jersey , 

HcwMezleo:.... 

N«wYork 

North CftTolinA.. 
North DakotA... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. , 

Oregon , 

PeniuylTanla..., 

Puerto Rico 

•Rhode Island... 



South CaroUrui.. 
South Dakota.... 

TennesMe 

Texas 

Trust Territory.. 

Utah 

. Vermont 

Vlnrinls:. 

Vinrin Islands.... 

Wafthinxton 

WeetVlnrinii..., 

Wlscon^n 

Wyominf 



Number of 
enrollees 
(thousands) 



lia4 

2.1 
.5 
.9 

1.5 

las 

1.5 
2.1 
.3 
.7 
2.5 



2.7 

1.1 
1.5 
4.7 

1.2 



0) 



1.4 

1.3 
2.3 



2.2 
2.9 
4.5 
2.2 
1.6 
2.1 
.5 
.7 
.5 
.2 

5.1 
.8 
6.4 
3.0 
.5 
9:8 
2.0 
1.3 
4.1 
1.2 
.5 

.8 
.6 
1.9 
5.6 

.6 

.2 
1.9 

.1 
2.2 
-.7 
2.0 

.3 



Percent of total 



Male 



06.0 

61. C 
73.3 

eo.1 

63.1 
73.7 
63.6 
63.0 
64.0 
69.9 
51.6 

83.4 



WhiU 



84.0 
76.6 
4a2 
59.3 



55.4 
79.8 
66.4 
58.6 
51.1 

27.3 
47.0 

52.9 

67.8 

61.7 

66.3 

59. 3 » 

52.7 

67.6 

55.0 

45. 

87.4 

59.2 

72.5 

63.2 

64.1 

78.3 

61.2 

79.9 

84.2 

75.1 

59.2 
,78.8 
"80.0 
76.4 
(») 

75.6 
' 45.7 
61.4 
40.3 
76.6 
14.8 
6Z9 
6k>.0 



65.2 

51.4 

50.0 
82.6 
6S.5 

6a5 

88.3 
63.2 
46.7 
2S.0 
49.9 

^3 



Ako 



Under 22 
years 



57.6 
88.5 
51.8 

6a2 



69.6 
75.6 
49.2 
100.0 

81.8 
77.9 
61.4 

81.0 
63.7 
5a5 

8a5 

67.5 
73.2 
99.0 

sas 

64.2 

k 59.5 
^85.6 
54.4 
. 60.7 
87.6 
63.4 
(») 

.W.2 
05.8 
59.0 
7a 0 



(») 



(») 



*7.4 
92.0 
81.4 



n.9 
86.4 
66.0 

92L9 



38.9 

43.6 
-43.1 
• 33.5 
44.1 
38.4 
31.5 
49.0 
32.0 
32.4 
43,7 

32.8 



44.8 
39.6 

36w9 
39.0 



— 48:3- 
38.0 
49.8 
38.0 
43.3 

42.4 
34.8 

39.7 
39.9 
45.4 
^ 32.3 
37.1 
43.3 
22.6 
49.0 

29.7 
1216 
36.0 
38.0 
45.6 
38.6 
34.5 
32.1 
34.7 
39.5 
36.8 

34.2 
13.7 
39.5 
36.8 
(») 
42.3 

"'47.1 
30. i, 
38.? 
32.9 
51.0 
34.1 



22 to 44 
years 



55.7 

5a9 
54.6 
64.4 

5a4 

57.7 
64.4 
48.2 
61.3 
51.9 
48.5 

61.4 



5as 

55.3 
56.5 
54.6 



57.1 
46.8 
57.5 
47.8 

51.6 
'51.0 
55.7 
55.6 
49.4 
6S.2 
53,4 
51.7 
64.7 
46.0 

63.8 
83.0 
57.1 
54.6 
48.0 
58.3 
59.9 
57.9 
61.0 
47.3 
58.0 

6l6 
51.9 
56.2 
58.9 



45 years 
and over 



5.5 

5.5 
2.3 
2.1 
• 5.5 
3.9 
4.2 
2.8 
6.7 
5.7 
7.9 

5.8 

) 

4.5 
5.1 
6.6 
6.4 



51.3, 
65.7 
47.8 
61.3 
55.2 
61.3 
46.0 
62.3 



4.9 
3.4 
"4.5 
8.9 

6.1 
9.2 
4.6 
4.5 
5.2 
2.4 
9.5 
5.0 
12.7 
5.0 

6. 6 
4.4 

6.9 
7.4 
6.4 

3.1 
5.6 

10.0 
4.3 

13.2 
• 5.2 

"3.4 
34.4 
4.3 
.4.3 



(») 



6.4 
7.2 
5.1 
8.1 
6.3 
5.8 
.3.0 
3.6 



Years o( school completed 



8 years 
or less 



6.4 

616 
15.1 
7.4 
ia2 
2.6 
2.1 
12.7 
9.4 
7.6 
5.3 



4.9 

2.1 
9.5 
6.7 
5.2 



"3rtr 
1.8 
5.6 
8.8 
3.3 



15.0 
5.6 
5.2 
7.5 
6.6 
7.4 
8.1 
1.4 
4.0 

3.3 
6.7 
7.7 
6.1 

17.6 
4.9 
5.6 
8.8 
3.2 
7.9 

16.5 

8.6 
18.0 
7.6 
6.4 



9 to 11 
years 



28.4 

2a6 
7a9 
3a2 
3a6 

31.6 
14.9 
36.3 
38.7 
■29.2 
28.9 

18.4 



12 yean 

or mora 



U.8 
39.5 
29.2 
45.1 



21. & 
7.2 
7.9 
24.2 
4.1 
4.6 
6.0 
8.2 



23.1 
22.2 
21.6 
11.7 

'18.8 
35.8 
30.8 
3a8 
27.9 
31.0 
23.0 
39.2 
31.0 
16.0 

24.2 
14.7 
42.7 
21.2 
33.6 
37.0 
26.0 
27.9 
28.6 
2.7 
23.6 

18.9 
9.2 
24.8 
15.8 



6il 
21.4 
15.7 
3a6 
210 
14.9 
34.9 
32,9 



65.2 

7X8 

14.0 

62.4 

59.2 

65.8 

83.0. 

51.0* 

52.0 

63^2 

65.8 

76.7 

) 

86.1 
51.1 
64.1 
49.7 



(0 



-58:^ 
,75. t 
72.2 
69.6 
80.0 

8a3 
49.2 
63.6 
64.0 
64.6 
62.4 
69.6 
52.8 
67.6 
80.0 

72.5 
79.9 
49.6 
72.8 
48.8- 
58.1 
"68.5 
63.3 
68.2 
89.4 
59.:- 

72.6 
72.8 
67.6 
77.8 

14.1 
71.4 
76.5 
45.2 
72.0 
8a5 
59.1 
58.9 



> Lets than 50. 



i Not svallable. 



ERLC 
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TQbl* fr7. Charaet«ri$Hct of Selected Groups of Trainees Enrolled in MDTA InsKtutional Training Programs/ 

Fiscal Year 1.974 

{Percent distribution] » 



Chai&ctcristlc 



Toiil 



Spanish 
speak InR 



Inmates 



Transition 
Program 
trainees 



Tolal: Number (thousands).. 
Percent 



Btx: 



Male.... 
Female., 



Ate: 



Under 19 years.... 

19 to 21 "years 

22 to 34 years 

S5 to 44years.r.... 
45 years and over. 



IUc«: 
White.. 
Ne«ro.. 
Other.. 



Spanish taking: ToUl., 
Mexican American 

Puerto RIcan 

CUbe r 



Years school completed: 

Under 8 years 

. 8 years 

9 to U years 

12 years 

" Overia^ears ^ 

family statuj: 

Head of ftmlly or household. 
Other.^..V 



Waie earner status: 

Prlmuy--' 

Other 



Family Income: 
Below $1.000.... 
$1,000 to $1,999.. 
$2,000 to $2.-999.. 
$3,000 to $3,999.. 
$4,000 to $4,999.. 
$5,000 to $5.999.. 
$«.000 to $6,999.. 
$7,000 and over.. 



Years of gainful employment: 

Under 3 years 

3 to 9 years 

** ,10 years or more 



Prior employment status: 

Unemployed 

Underemployed :. 

jjot in labor force 

Other..^ : 



Duration of unemployment: 

. Under 5 weeks 

5 to 14 wMks 

15 to 26 weeks 

27 to 52 weeks... 

Over 52 weeks... 



I){sad7anl(«ed 

Poverty status 

Public assistance recipient., 

UI claimant 

Handicapped..... 

EllRiblo for allowance 



Prior military service: 

Veteran 

Rejectee 

Other nonveteran.. 



mi 

loao 



66.4 
33.6 



lae 

28.2 
45. y 

9.8 
5.5 



.65.2 
28.6 
6.2 

lae 

47.4 

18.9 

— 33r7- 



2.4 
4.0 

28.i 
56.1 



63.7 
36.3 



83.8 
16.2 



13.6 
17.5 
16.4" 
12.7 
11.6 
7.2 
5.1 
15.9 



42. V 
42.9 
14.4 



69.7 
14.0 

lao 

6.3 



31.3 
24.2 
15.6 
26.0 
2.3 

62.4 
65. 5 
12.8 
9.7 
12.2 
82.5 



34.4 
l.t 
64.5 



ia6 

100.0 



63.0 
37.0 



11.8 
27.9 
44.0 
ia2 
6.1 



71.4 
7.8 
20. 8 

loao 



8.9 
6.7 
31.5 
46.6 
6.3 



64.2 
35.8 



8ai 

19.9 



ia6 

'17.9 
19.0 
16.2 
12.6 
7.3 
4.7 
11 7 



45.0 
39.8 
15.2 



71.7 
13.8 
8.6 

5,9 



32.2 
24.0 
15.7 
26.1 
2.0 

7.S.1 
72.4 
11.0 
9.7 
7.4 
86.8 



23.0 
.3 
76.7 



4.0 

100.0 



97.6 
2.4 



2.7 
23.2 
62.7 
8.8 
2.6 



51.5 
45.8 
2.7 

10.8 
37.4 
12.1 

50.-5 



5.4 
8.3 
46.7 
34.6 
5.0 



52.7 
47.3 



7a 7 

29.3 



30lO 
23.2 
18.0 
11.2 
6.7 
5.6 
1.1 
4.1 



45.5 
41.5 
12.9 



11.3 



88. 5 
.2 



3.1' 
8.4 
23.3 
54.0 

ia2 

96,6 
90.0 
1.4 

2 

54?0 
69.9 



25.5 
6.3 
68.3 



18.5 

loao 



72.3 
27.7 



95.4 
4.6 

4.3 
1.1 
2.2 

6.2 
2a3 
lOiO 

9.0 
45.9 



21.0 
56.5 
22.6 



'6.7 
21.8 
47.8 
23.7 



47.5 
17.2 
21.7 
12.6 
1.0 

17.7 
23.9 
.4 
1.2 
2.1 
".4 



57.3 
.3 
42.3 



Veterans 



Individual 
referrals 



34.^4 
400. 0- 



9&5 
1.5 



1.5 
17.8 

ea5 

13.5 

a7 



74.4 

21.2 
4.6 

6.8 
54.0 
15,4 

— 29.ir 



1.3 
3.1 
20.3 
63.8 
11.6 



73.5 
26.5 



95.2 
4.8 



9.1 
11.5 
12.2 
•)o 2 
14! 2 
9.4 
7.4 
23.9 



16.8 
57.7 
25.5 



61.0 
15.9 
12.5 
10.6 



36.1 
27.8 
16.2 
18.5 
1.5 

44.5 
48.5 
4.2 
16.5 
15.1 
71.8 



100.0 



13.1 

loao 



53.9 
. 46,1 



10.3 
21.8 
49.8 
12.0 

6.3 




70.5 
29.5 



83.5 
16.5 



11.3 
18.0 
17.8 
15.1 
12.0 
7.8 
4.8 
13.3 



37.2 
46.5 
16.2 



69.0 
22.2 
3.2 
5.6 



33.3 
23.1 
15.5 
25.5 
2.6 

59.8 
67.4 
13.7 
11.4 
15.3 
93.5 



34.5 
1.1 
64.4 



Skills 
centers 
trainees 



35.0 

mo 



6ao 
4ao 



12,3 
29.5 
45.0 
8.0 
5.3 



54.0 

4a2 

5.8 

9.0 
46.3 
23.4 

-3aT 



,1.8 
3.5 
36.0 
51.8 
6.9 



61.2 
38.8 



85.2 
14.8 



17.4 

22.2 
19.1 
12.9 
9.4 
5.3 
4.1 
9.7 



49.9 
38.5 
11.7 



88.2 
9.3 
1.3 
M.2 



27.4 
25.3 
15.7 

3ai 

1.5 

76.3 
76.1 
18.2 
10.3 
11.7 
97.8 



29.2 
.6 
70.2 



Part time 



7.9 

loao 



81.8 
1&.2 



5.2 
23.5 
48.6 
12.1 

la? 



70.3 
17.2 
3.6 

7.7 
63.9 
12.4 



. 1.9 
4.6 

13.5 
66.1 
13.8 



'77.6 
22.4 



88.2 
11.8 



9.1 
6.4 
6.5 
8.8 

16.7 
8.9 
7.9 

35.6 



21.7 
52.4 
25.8 



23.9 
46.7 
.4 

29.0 



^1 
18.1 
16.5 
27.1 
2.2 

23.2 
37.8 
4.2 
5.0 
4.8 
46.8 



59.3 
1.4 

39.3 



Redevelop* 
ment area 
residents 



6.6 

loao 



.67.0. 
33.0 



11.4 
23.9 
44.9 
13.6 
6.2 



66.3 
14.7 
19.0 

9.6 
23.3 
7.0 
-69.8 



2.4 
4.8 

28.0 
52.9 
12.0 



50.9 
40.1 



73.8 
26.2 



ia2 

15.6 
13.0 
15l0 
10.4 
8.0 
5.9 
20.9 



43. 7 
39.7 
16.6 



85.6 
11.1 
, 1.0 
2.3 



36.9 
27.2 
13.4 
"19.9 
2.5 

61.2 
63.4 
11.6 
18.4 
10.4 
97.5 



38.3 
.9 
60.8 



ERIC 



TobU OccupoHonal Training of Enrolltts in MDTA Training Pragrams, by Typt of Program, 

Fiscal Ytar 1974 

» ^ (Nambers in thousands] < 



Major occupation K^oup and ^^Iected ^ occupations 



Institutional 



Number- 



Total - 

c * 

Basic ed uction a nd other nonoccupational train ing., 
Occupational training 



Ptofesslonal, technical and managerial., 

Architecture and engineering 

Mfdlclne and health..... 

Managers and offidab, n.e.c 



aerical and sales r : 

Stenography, typing, filing, and related 

Computing and account recording 

Materia! and production recording 

'MerchandMng occupations, except salespersons.. 



Serrlc* 

Food and beverago preparation and service... 

Barber! ng, co5ni>tology, an d related services.. 
-itf t5cclU i neo u3'pcTymimrv!66S. 

Protective services 

Building and related services 

Farniing, fishery, and forestry 



Processing 

Metal processing 

Food, tobacco, and related processing. 
, Chen^Icals and synthetics processlni;.^, 

Uachlne trades 

Ifetal machining , 

Metalworklng. n e.c 

Mechanics and machinery repairers.... 

' Wood machlnerj-- ^ 

* .Textile occupations 

' Machine work, n.c.c 



Benchwork 

Fabrication and repair of metal products 

Fabrication and repair of scientific products.. 
Assembly and repair of electrical e(|ulpmcnt. 
'abricatlon arid repair of textile and leather.. 



Structural work , 

Metal fabrication, n.e.c 

Welding, fiame cutting, and related.. 
Electrical a^mbly and ripalrlng.... 
Painting, plastering, and eementlnjj. 

Excavating, grodltif;. and paving 

Construction work, n.c.c , 

Structural work, n.e.c 



Miscellaneous 

Motor freight 

Production and dIsMbution of utilitii::. 



110.4 
17.8 

8.9 
1.7 
0.6 



19.7 
^ 12.8 
5.5 



8.9 
2.7 
! 

2.9 
1.2 



2a8 
6.0 



13.9 



Percent 
distribution 



JOP^OJTJ 



Number 



3.0 



1.6 



27.2 
4.9 

11.4 
2.3 



5.2 
13.4 



3 6 
1.6 



loao 

0.6 
• 1.8 
7.1 



21.1 
13.8 
5.9 



9.7 
2.9 

-17^ 

3.1 
1.3 



22.7 
6.5 



15.0 



3.1 



1.2 
l.T 



29. 

5.3 
12.3 

2.5 



5.6 
14..^ 



3.8 
1.7 



63.1 



63.1 



3.8 
.7 



1.4 

7.0 
1.9 
1.1 
1.6 
.7 

3.9 
1.8 



.3 

3.5 
.8 
1.0 

16.8 
5.9 
1.8 
4.6 
1.3 
1.6 

1, J 

ao 

1.2 
.9 

2. h 
1.7 

15.4 
3,2 
1.5 
1.1 
1.4 
.9 
6.6 



14 

.7 
1.8 



Percent 
distribution. 



100.0 



6.0 
1.1 



2.2 

11.1 
3.0- 
1.7 
2.y 
1.1 

6.2 
2.9 



1.0 



.5 

5.6 
.1.3 
1.6 
1.3 

2«l7 
9.4 
2.9 
7.3 
2.4 
2.5 
2.1 

12,7 
1.9 
1.4 
4,0 
♦ ^•7 

^ 24.5 
5,1 
2.4 
1.7 
2,2 
1.4 
10,5 



7.0. 
l.l 

2.9 



I Data are shown separatoly only for those o<xupatlons in each major group 
with I i>eicent or more of the trainees In each program. 



' See footnote 2, tabic F 1. Docs not Include Const mctlon Outreach eruroU* 
ments, which are included 2n table F-1. 



Toble Choi:cicttrisHcs of Trainees Enrolled In Selected Training Programs Administered by th$ 

Department of Labor, Fiscal Year 1974^ 

(Percent dlstrlbuUonl 



Charftcterlstic 



* ■ Total: Number (thousands). 
Percent 



Sex: 



MaI 

Female. 



Age: 



Under 10 years.... 

10 to 21 year? 

22 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 years and over. 



Spanish speaking: Total. 
Mexican American... 

Puerto Rlcan 

Other 



Years of school completed: 

Under 8 years 

^ 8 yean 

9 to 11 years 

12 years 

Over 12 years 



Family status: 

Head of family or household . 
Other 



Wage earner status: 

Primary 

Other. 



' Family Income: 
Below $1,000.... 
tl.OOO to $1.9».. 
12,000 to $2.000.. 
$3,000 to $3,000.. 
$4,000 to $4.000.. 
- $5,000 to $5.000.. 
$0,000 to $«.O0O.. 
$7,000 and over.. 



Years of gainful employment: 

Under 3 years 

. 3 to 0 years 

10 years or more 



Prior employment status: 

-Unemployed ._. 

Underemployed 

Not in lalwr force 

Other 



Duration of unemployment: 

Under 5 weeks 

5 to 14 weeks 

15 to 2« weeks 

27 to 52 weeks...... 

Over 52 weeks 



Disadvantaged 

Poverty status 

Public assiytance recipient. 

UI claimant 

Handicapped 

Eligible for allowance 



Prior military service: 

Veteran 

Rejectee 

Other nonveteran.. 



JOP- 
OJT* 



611 

loao 



78.2 
21.8 



0.3 
20.1 
48.5 
0.4 
fi.7 



11.2 

3ao 

20.7 
4a3 



3.6 
5.2 
26.6 
51.3 
13.4 



•61.5 
•38.5 



•75.6 
•24.4 



ia3 

14.0 
15.8 
14.4 

12.4 
7.5 
6.5 

10.1 



•42.2 
•38.7 
•18.0 



•48.0 
• 12.0 
•12.0 
' ^28.0 



•35.0 

• 2a7 

•11.6 

• 32.4 
•.3 

6a3 
•38.2 
6.9 
«4.4 
11.6 
26.5 



25.8 
7.4 
M.8 



Neighborhood Vouth 
Corps 



In 
Khool 



1614 

loao 



51.0 
49.0 



08.2 
1.8 



15.4 
06.4 
3.6 



4.0 
15.4 

77.1 

2.6 



1.3 

08.7 



6.4 

las 

17.4 

23.0 
21.0 

21.1 



loao 
loao 

32.7 



Out of 
school 



71.6 

loao 



46.3 
53.7 



8S.5 
11.7 
2.8 



51.7 

22.1 
53.9 
24.2 
21.0 



4.6 

13.2 
70.6 
2.5 



15.6 
84.4 



18.3 
81.7 



8.1 
17.6 
2a7 
19.0 
16. 1 
8.8 
4.8 
4.0 



06.4 
3.6 



82.7 
4.0 

11.5 
1.8 



10.6 
17.7 

9>4 
51.8 

1.5 

06.6 
1)6.3 
46.5 
0.2 
10 
78.0 



1.2 
.5 
08.3 



Operation 
Main- 
stieam 



Concen- 
trated Em- 
ployment 

Program 



41.0 

loao 



40.6 

5a 4 



1.0 
2.0 
35.7 
110 
48.3 



68.0 

lao 

14.7 
"51.8 
2.6 
45.6 



18.1 
15.6 
28.4 
31.6 
6.3 



79.8 
2a2 



86.8 
112 



114 
31.2 
28.8 
. 118 
7.4 
11 
1.4 
.0 



32.0 
26.0 
42.0 



87.7 
7.2 
17 
1 



14.5 
17.8 
10.4 
41.1 
7.2 

04.0 
07.4 
24.1 
8.5 
14.6 
67.2 



24.0 
4.0 

72.0 



7a 1 

loao 



54.1 
i5.0 



16.6 
31.6 
4a6 
7.0 
4.2 



JOBS 
(federally 
financed) 



20.2 

loao 



68.2 
31.8 



21.3 
27.2 

47.8 

i7 



»4.6_ 




SSTO 


38.2 


a5 


8.8 


'10.8 


18.0 


48.3 


21.8 


24.8 


17.4 


26.0 


6a8 


4.5 


4.6 


6.3 


5.4 


80.9 


36.7 


42.9 


46.0 


6.4 


7.3 



6a4 

30.6 



75.3 
24.7 



20.7 
27.1 
25.0 
111 
7.0 
4.0 
1.5 
1.7 



62.3 
20.5 
8.2 



05.5 
11 
-.6 
.8 



26.9 
21.0 
16.1 
34.7 
1.3 

08.5 
98.4 
116 
10 
6*7 
87.2 



16.2 
.9 
82.0 



15.5 
80.7 
219 
14.8 

15.1 



loao 
loao 

14.8 



4.1 



Work 
Incentive 
Program 



3511 
100.0 



27.0 
72.1 



16.1 
73.3 

ia6 



^-.-45.<^ 

41.8 
2.6 

12.5 

sao* 
ia2 



a7 

40.9 

313 
7.1 



Job 
Corps 



i5.6 

100.0 



710 
26.1 



• 79.0 

• 21.0 



-36.-7^ 



58,7 
4.6 

ia7 

^72.9 
27.1 



7.7 
17.6 
65.0 

9.6 
.1 



)4.8 

tlO 
M2.6 
M8.6 
'21.0 
tl4.8 
'0.8 
'8.5 



\ 

89.3 



loao 



21C 



76.1 



8.6 

loao 



7.6 



92.4 



100.0 

loao 

37.4 



1.1 
-2.7 
90.2 



Public 
Employ- 
ment 
Program 



160.2 

loao 



66.1 
31.9 



5.8 
17.0 

M.S 

ia7 



22.9 
8.3 

13.2 
39.2 
19.6 
41.2 



Z7 

70.1 

42.0 
35u2 



oa3 

a7 



86.8 
27.3 



36.0 



34.1 



lai 

7.4 
4.2 



39.2 

'oas 



> Characteristirs of enrollees In these programs for years prior to 1071 were 
published in the 1971 Manpou:tT It/port: tor 1071 In the isnt Uanpower iUpmt: 
i for 1072 in the uns Manpower lUport and for 1073 in the tS7i Manpower 
RtporL 

* Set footnote 2, table F-1. Enrollees in Coostnictlon Outreach Program are 
not Included. 

' Excludes enroUeesln the PEP summer youth program. 



< Consist of 36 percent, under 17 years old; 26 j)ercent,,17yearj.old;and 17 
percent. 18 yearsold. 

» Coarfstofll percent, lOyoars old and lOpercent, 20 and 21 years Old. 

• Characteristic relates to OJT component onW . , ... 

' Job Corps Income Infcrmation does not Include data on Income levels or 
welfare recipients, who comprise nearly 40 percent of the total «iwUees. 
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Tobit F-»10. CharacttristUs of lntur«d Unemployed ond Benefits Under Stole Programs, 1971-73^ 



1973' 



1972- 



TplH (percent). 
Sex: 



Female. 



Age 



Both sexes: Under 22 years , 

22 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 years andhovcr ■ 

M»Ie: Under 22 years ^ 

22 to 34 years 

,35 to 44 years. J. 

45 years and over 

Female: Undci 22 years I 

22 to 34 years 



45 years and over. 



Race: 

White.. 



N <«r_o. and^thccjaces., 
Race not reported 



Weeks unempleyed: 
Under 5 weeks,-... 

5 to 14 w/^ks 

IS weeks and over . 



Nuxnba recelvlni first beneAt cheek during year (thousands). 

Total beiieAts paid during year (millions) ^ 

Average weekly benefit amount. 

ATerafo weeks compensated per beneflclary 

Number ezhaustinc benefits during year (thousands) — ._ — 



Characteristic (percent distribution) . 



loao 




KW^O 


59.0 
41.0 


81.5 
38.5 


" .. W.4 
38.8 


8.4 
34.0 
17.4 
40.2 


8.0 
33.5 
17.8 
40.7 


7f7 
33.0 
18.8 
40.5 


8.8 
35.4 
18,7 
39.3 


8.1 
35.1 
17.4 
39.4 


8.0 
34.6 

18.2 

39.2 

7:4- 


31.8 
18.8 
41.5 


41.0 

18.6 
42,8 


30.8 
19.0 
41.0 


" 80.1 
, 13.0 
^ 8,9 


80.8 
12.0 
8.3 


80.4 
13.4 

6.2 


33.5 
43 4 
23.1 


32.5 
42,0 
24.6 


34.3 
43.3 
22,4 


Benefits 


5.329 


15.704 


6,540 


14.008 


14.471 


$4,057 


$59.00 


J 857. 73 


$54.02 


13.4 


•14.2 


14.4 


.| 1.495 


M.809 


2,007 



t Data relate to calendar years instead of fiscal years as published in 1973 
%nd earlier. ^ 

* Information not available, primarily because some siAl^do not report 
racial data* >^ 



i Revised. 
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TobU F-1 1 . Individuolt ^ S«rv«d by th« U.S. Employment S«rv?c«, by Sfoft, Fiscol Ytor 1974 



8UU 



Altt^A*. 

ArkaaiM 

CilifoniU..r.^ 

Colorado 

Cotmecticttt. 

DelAWve 4...-;:.. 

Dlttfict of ColoxnbU:. 
FlocKtu.: — s 




MiryUnd , 

MuMCbtuetts.., 

MTehicvt. 

Mtnneflotft...... 



MonUnt^ 

Nebnakt 

N«T«dt.... 

New.Bampshln. 



NcwJcney 

NewMeiloo.... 

New, York 

North Cftrollnft.. 
North DikoU.. 

Ohio.v 

Oktohy m 

Offif on. 

Pennsyl^ml*..: 
Puerto nlco.... 
Rhode ItUnd... 



Sooth CtroUn*. 
Sooth l>tkot«... 

Tennessee. 

TexAS. 

Utth 

Vermont 

Viiflnl* 

Wasblnxton 

Weet VlrHnU... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoznlnc 



New and 

renewtl 
tppUcants 



200 
» 
172 
172 
1,141 
196 
255 

175 



2M 
7» 

— 107- 
4M 

m 

m 

190 

. 2X7 

m 
1st 

.114 
002 
— 242, 
241 
M7 
01 
05 
7» 
01 

408 
140 
744 

sao 

01 

629 
210 
225 
51d 
187 
00 

189 
02 
231 
871 
125 
47 
201 
274 
119 
254 
38 



. Plftced in Johe 



Tolil 



Africoltonl' 



3^114 

05 
11 
63 
66 
365 
'46 
17. 
5 
26 

108. 



74 
13 

106 
86 
70 
86 
55 
60 
17 

34 

63 

82 
63 
79 
104 
27 
S3 
16 
12 

64 
31 

178 
81 
23 
M 
64 
62 

140 
56 
12 

45 
20 
63 
251 

11 
72 
75 
34 
62 
15 



214 



Non- 
•ffxicolturili, 



3,172 

65 
f ' 11 
S6 
57 
308 
45 
34 
5 

' 28 



74 

27 
105 
87 
08 
•37 
65 
59 
17 

33 

50 
79 
58 
77 
108 
25 
12 
15 
12 

03 
30 

175 
70 
22 
92 
03 
51 

138 
52 
12 

44 

19 
62 

30 
11 
70 
52 
33 
01 
15 



CoooseM 



962 

19 
2 
7 

, 8 
48 
16 
8 
4 
12 



^25. 

5 

6 
50 
23 

7 
16 
24 
11 

6 

U 
40 
34 
17 
33 
20 
14 
8 
4 

* 3 

34 

•8 

92 
19 
5 
29 

5* 

^21 

56 
6 

U 

7 
14 
62 
11 

3 
23 

8 
11 
17 

4 



Tefted 



654 

29 
2 
10 
U 
88 
11 
5 
1 

5 

-11- 
- t 

8 
31 
IS 

7 

6 
96 
25 

2 

6 
U 
30 

18 

27 
40 
10 
7 
5 
2 

15 
5^ 
47 
33 
5 
88 
21 
11 
37 
4 
2 

14 
7 
20 
74 
16 
2 
36 
8 
6 
10 
3 



Provided' 
>ome . 



7.682 

159 
21 
134 
114. 
881 
100 
100 
14 

— Si- 



go 

87 
86 
' 246 
191 
129 
64 

m 
122 
a 

79 

165 
283 

150 
211 
-46 
62 
IS 

166 
67 
608 
^220 
• 44 
253 
128 
188 
345 
101 
34 

119- 
41 

185 
i 566 
64 
28 

155 

156 
78 

146 
96 



t FisarM exclude mass plAcements and services rendered more than once 
to an Indlvldtifi*. . 

> Flfures do not add to -total since Individuals may be placed In both 
ifrlcultural and nona«lcultufal Jobs durint a Ascal year. 
' ' Services Include placement in Jobs, enrollment In training referral 



jobs, WIN appraisal Interviews, referral to training, enrollment in orltntatloo, 
rAf'^al to supportive services, Job development contacts, teetinc, and oooo- 
sellnf. 
« Less than 500. 




Tabl« M2. Ch«racf«riiMct of Indlvlduolt Plocod by Hi« U.S. Employmtnl Strvlco^ by Sfcitt, PIicol Ymt 1974 



6UU 



TTolUdSttUt.. 



CAlUoniU. 

Colondo 

CowMcHeixt 

THimn 



IdilM 

lOdlilML..*. 



Minrkad 

MMMChOMttS. 1 • • 

>lllthlc«n.. 

MlniMtoU 

MMMppi 

MbKmrT. 

MoQUDA. — 

NcbTMk*. 

NttwU. 

NtwHfttnpihlrt.. 



Ntw Jtntr 

N«w Mexico 

N»wYork 

North CtroUn*.., 
. North Dakou.;. 

Ohio 

OkiAbomft....... 

Or«too 

PiniuylTtiilft.... 

Puerto Rloo 

Rhodt Iilftnd.... 



South Ctfollo*.. 
South Dftkou... 



TOXM... 

Utah 

Vermont* 

VMnift 

WMhincton 

WeetvTrtlnift... 

WiaooDflln , 

WyomlDf 



Total 



11 

a 

17 

6 



Votoraoi 



609 
S 

u 
11 

70 
.14 
8 
1 



106 

74 
U 
10 

loe 

M 
70 
18 

55 
60 
17 

«4 
61 

82 
61 

79 
104 
27 
SI 
10 
12 

64 
« 

178 
81 
28 
M 
64 
62 

140 
56 
12 

45 
20 
68 
2S1 
88 
11 
72 
75 
84 
62 



10 
2 
6 
20 
15 
12 
8 
9 
10 
6 

6 
11 
17 
11 
11 
18 
( 
5 
5 
8 



WOUMU 



28 
4 

21 
25 
129 
15 
14 
2 





Poor 



88 
• 

12 
40 
87 
29 
14 
28 
22 
7 

14 

25 
26 
27 
85 
46 
10 
14 
6 
4 

27 
12 
79 
86 

9 
81 
26 
21 
59 
26 

5 

20 
6 
.28 
108 
16 
4 
82 
25 
18 
25 
5 



n 

8 

90 
U 
114 
16 
7 
2 

—19^ 



29 
8 
4 
81 
U 
9 
6 
25 
28 
4 

9 
28 

21 
10 
22 
22 
4 
6 



14 



9 16 
58 



MilMttT 

froup* 



1«118 

28 
2 
21 
U 
181 
18 
U 
8 

» 



24 



17 
Ul 



014«r 



(45TMn 
uadovor) 



855 



Youth^ 
(uate 
ajoMi) 



Htodtoppod 



1.881 

39 
i 
34 
28 
Ul 
19 
18 
2 

21 



41 

85 
6 
U 
46 
44 
89 
17 
39 
25 
<8 

12 
38 
38 
88 
84 
82 
11 
18 



aot 



t Mioorlty troop IndlvliSoali not dMilitod it whlto or "Inlbnnatkm 
>t aT*U»bW' under ethnic iroop and thoeo daailfled as haTlag % Spantob 



fumame or havlnff t>olb trpei of diirfflcaUon. 
• Leeithaa50o. 
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TabU F-13. Training Status of Registered Apprentices in Selected Trades, 1947 -73 









In training tt 
bcigtnntng of 
year 


Apprentice actions during year 


In tralntnc 
end of year>^ 


Year 

' */ 






' tIon$ and 1^ 


Completions 


Cancellations > 



m7. 
i9a. 

1M9. 
IMO. 
IMI. 
1M2. 
IMS. 
19M. 

19M... 

1967... 

IMS... 

IM9... 

IMO..; 

IMI... 

IM2... 

IMS.., 

1M«... 

1M6.. 

IMS... 

IM7.. 

IMS... 

1M9 «. 

1970.. 

1971 

1972 

1071... 



Totsl.aU trades* 



19S2. 

1963 

1964 

1966 

19M r^".,..! 

1967 » 

196S..... 

1M9 : 

I960 

IMl ;.. 

19S2 

1963 

1964 

1966.. rc,— 

196* 

19^7 

196S 

1909 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 r.. ..... 



1M2 

196S 

1964 

1968 

19a< 

1967 

1968 

1969 

I960*.... 

1961 

1962 

19CS 

1964 

J966 

IS^A 

1967 

196S 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 



UU217 
192, 95t 
230.380 
230,823 

'172,477 

158,632 
160.258 
1SS.67S 
174.722 

185.691 
177,695 

» 172, 161 
161, 128 
155,649 
158,837' 
163,31$ 
170,533 
183.955 
207.511 

•207,517 
237.906 
. » 260. 626 

•278,431 

»«T0,4M 



94,238 
85,918 
66,745 
60,186 
63.881- 
62,842 
73,620 
■ 58.939 
67,235 
. 74,062 
69.638 
49,569 
66.230 
54. 100 
49,482 
55,590 
'67,304 
59.060 
68,807 
85.031 
97.896 
111,012 
123.163 
108,779 
78,5351 
103.577 



7.S11 
I3,r5 
25.048 
38,513 
38,754 
33,096 
28,861 
27,383 
24,798 
27,231 
30,166 
90.647 
37,378 

■ 3l,72T ^ 
28,847 
28.918 
26.029 
28.744 
24.917 
26.811 
37,299 
37,287 

' 39.646 
45,102 
42,071* 
53.059 



«2S,190 
38,117 
41.287 
49,747 
86,845 
43.680 

-^a.s3s 

33.139 
26,423 
33,416 
33,275 
36.91t. 
40,648 
33.406 
26.414 
26,434 
26,744 
77.001 
30,168 
34,964 
47,967* 
a. 246 
47,861 
83.610 
40.891 
56.750 
(•) 



192,964 
230,380 
330,823 

302.729 

\r on 

160;26S 
188.678' 
174,723 

.18S»1S7 ' 
181,601 
177, 6M 
166. OM 
161. m 
181,649 
188,867. 
1CS.S1S 
170,m 
183,MS 
307,811 
230, m 
2n,9M- 
273,963 
279, 6M 
774,004 
264,133 

•255,000 



' Construction trades 



77,920 
76,801 
81,9S7 
81.73? 
100.899 
114.166 
110.862 
108.814 
106,699 
102.963 
100,751 
103.046 
106.913 
109.836 
114.(02 
122. 1S3 
1115.236 
132.512 
* 152.342 
M37.660 
■> 150.739 
(») 



33,316 
37. 102 
34.238 
47.238 
42,873 
38,506 
34,485 
37. ss; 
33.939 
33.443 
36.994 
36.763 
r^856 
U,379 
16. 120 
4\ 190 
58.899 
-55. 4« 
57.32* 
43,777 
63.106 



(») 



15.679 
U,823 
18.837 
13,444 

14.583 
17.344 
20.255 
21,067 
16,656 
17.251 
- 16.477 

- 15.559 
16.286 
16.201 
1C.352 
22,051 
20.263 
22,950 
21.414 
21.728 
28.488 

O 



18,786 
18.393 
18.M1 
14.632 
16.866 
24.466 
16.278 
18.942 
21.019 
18.407 
18.222 
17.337 
19.347 
20.063 
a, 807 
26.956 
21.360 
28.020 
77.143 
17.839 
30. 159 



76.801 
81,967 
81. TT 
100. 8S0 
112,619 
110.862 
106.814 
106. 6M 
102,963 
100,751 
10S.O46 
10« 913 
109;8S6 
114.9S2 
122.193 
1:1. 376 
m,512 
137.011 
161. 106 
141.820 
155. IM 



Metalworklng trades 



11.645 
15.497. 
19. US 
I8.4»l 
20.435 
21.618 
20.427 
18.929 
'M.m 
23.795 
22.226 
23.538 
24.831 
27.(JfiO 
31.099 
41.757 

» 47.436 
56.324 

« 57.406 

> 40.076 

> 35. C$6 



' 5.553^ 
9. 143 
6.352 
7.797 
8.058 
8.289 
3. 400 
5.789 
7.846 
6.819 
8,351 
9.019 
10.704 
14.032* 
21.918 
30.C69 
25.959 
22.638 ♦ 
18.394 1 
9. 153 t 
9.799 } 



2,149 
2.210 
3,641 
3.617 
4.253 
4.740 
2.541 
3.537 
4.986 
4.719 
3.611 
3.799 
3.923 
3.770 
4.799 
8.470 
6.916 
10. 2n 
11.051 
7.857 
8.830 



2.552 
3.292 
3.«»S 
2. 176 
fA'S22 
4.740 
2.387 
2,439 
3,963 
3.669 
3.428 
3.927 
3.662 
4.123 
6.461 
12.357 
10.158 
11.985 
11.084 
6.446 
7.829 



(») 



18.497 
19,136 

18, ai 

20,438 
21.618 
20.427 
18.929 
18.743 
• 23,7M 
22,236 
23.83S 
24.831 
27.960 
34.099 
44.787 
84.899 
86.324 
/ 86.700 
d.666 
34.926 
•28.826 



Footnotaa at and ot tthlk. 



Rir 



Tobie F-iS. Training Status of Registered Apprentices in Selected Trades, 1947-73 — Continued 



Year 



In tralnlns at 
beginning of 
year 



I 



1063.., 
1003.., 
1054.. 
106S.. 
lOM.., 
1967,. 
.1068.., 
1959.. 
\^.. 
19C1.. 
1962. . 
1965.. 
19M.. 
1965- . 
1066.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970- 
1971.. 
197*.. 
1973.. 



Apprentice actions during year* 


New registra- 
tions and re- 
instatements 


Completions 


• 

Cancellations * 



In training at 
end of year 



Printing trades 



10,069 
8,680 
9,636 
10,075 
Hi 198 
14.496 
c 14,218 
13,418 
12,743 
13,259 
12,837 
' 12,768 
12,129' 
11,417 
n,6S2 
12,363 
« 11,236 
12,850 

> 13,706 

> 10,997 
* 13,392 



2,651 
4,061 
3.881 
6,556 
3,590 
3,679 
2.167 
2,050 
3,126 
2.963 
3,222 
3,108 
2,400 
2,587 
3,511 
3,933 
5.349 
6.019 
5.991 
3,092 
3,428 



2,513 
1,959 
2,093 
1,435 
1,966 
1,844 
1,953 
1,803 
1,675 
2,526 
2,286 
2.569 
2,267 
1.565 
1,692 
2,073 
2,121 
2.977 
, 2,900 
1.724 
2,706 



1,^27 
1,149 
1,352 
998 
1,326 
2,113 
1,014 
922 
935 
864 
1,005 
1,178 
845 
757 
1.138 
2,577 
1,611 
2,066 
1,867 
1. m 
2,238 



8.680 
9.636 
10.075 
14..198 
14,496 
14.218 
13^418 
12,743 
13,259 
12,837 
12,768 
12,129 
11,417 
11,682 
12,363 
11.646 
12,850 
13,826 
14,930 
11,261 
11.876 



"T" 



X, i Inclndcs voluntary quits, layoffs, discharges. out-of.Stale transfers, 
upgrading within certain iradesl and suspensions for military service. 

» Also Includes rolscellaneous trades, not shown^separalcly. 

> The dllTercnce from the nuipber In training at the end of the previous 
year reflects revislous in rcpprllne. * 

« Figures for individual trades do not add to totals (aslds from the Inclusion 
In the total of miscellaneous trades, not shown separately; becaasA of the 
absence of trade detail for California In 1969, for California. Florida. 
Louisiana, and New York In 1971: and for Florida in 1972. 



» New nationwide data system Introduced Jan. 1, 1973. Comparable data 
for 1973 not available. 

• Year-end figure represents June 30, 1973, for most Statesr Dec. 31, 1973 
for California, Colorado, Connect Icui. District of Columbia, Maryland. 
Montana: New Hampshire. Rhode Island, and Utah. 

7 Includes lathers beginning 1957. 

* Includes new apprenticeship programs beginning 1960. mainly silver- 
smiths, goldsmiths, coppersmiths, blacksmiths, ana airplane mechanics.,. 
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Toble F-14. Enrollments In P^fl^mll y Airf#d Vocotional-Technlcql E docation,-by Type of Program, 

Fiscal Years 1965-73 



Fiscal year 



ToUl* 



IMS., 



Swopdary- 

Postsecondary.. 
Adult—: - 



1M6.. 



Secondary — 
Postsecondary. 
Adult 



19«7.. 



Secondary.: 

Postsecondary- 
Adult-—' 



1968 

Secondary...... 

Postaecondary.. 
Adult— -1 



i9«:.....- 

secondary 

Postsecondary.. 
Adult 



mo.. 



Secondary. 

Postsecondary... 
Adult...! 



1971. 



'Secondary 

Postsecondary 

Adult 



1972....^.-....-—.,. 
SecondaryrrT— . 
' — -Postsecondary... 
Adult 



1973. 



Secondary 

Postsecondary. 
Adult 



19«., 
19W.. 
19«7.. 
^968.. 

im.. 

197t).. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 



1 Agri- 
culture 

1 


Distri- 




Homo 


Consumer 




Technical 


Trades 


bution 


Health 


economics, 


and homc- 


Office 


and 




gainful 


maklnc 






industry 



5,431 
2,819 
207 
2,404 

6,070 
8,048 
442 
2,580 

y,(M8 
3,533 
500 
3,015 

7,534 
3,843 

.593 
'3,098 

7,979 
4,079 
700 
3, 104 

8,794 
5,114 
1,013 
2,666 




loao 

100.0 

loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 



16.3 
14.9 
13.3 
,11.3 

ia7 

9.7 
8.1 
7.7 
7.7 



Special * 



Number (thousanilJ) 



888 


333 


67 


14 


2,085 


731 


517 


76 


9 


5 


1,438 


498 


. 2 


6 


21 


1 


1 


■ 44 




251 


37 


8 


616 


189 


907 


420 


84 


42 


1,856 


1,238 


510 
6 


102 


10 


' 13 


1,267 


798 


16 


36 


2 


1 


165 




303 


37 


27 


588 


274 




481 


115 


62 


2,125 


1,^72 


500 


151 


17^ 


22 


1,453 


985 


8 


21 




3 


1 


193 
394 


nio 


309 


44 


37 


671 


851 


• 575 


141 


73 


2,210 


1,736 


528 


176 


21 


20 


1,529 


1,060 


11 


45 


65 


3 


" 1 


223 


312 


354 


55 


40 


681 


451* 


, 851 


563 


« 175* 


113 


2,336 


1,835 


536 


. 184 


23 


41 


1,629 


1,122 


16 


61 


0 92 


11 


102 


218 


299 


319 


60 


62 


703 


494 


.853 


529 


198 


151 


2,419 


2,111 


551 


230 


32 


'66 


1,868 


1,331 


23 


82 


103 


20 


• 25 


331 


279 


217 


64 


65 




449 


845 


578 


270 


197 


2.932 


2,227 


562 


241 


43 


100 


2.316 


1,396 


28 


86 


138 


26 


27 
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251 

9 


88 


71 


589 


496 


806 
603 


640 


337 


280 


3.166 


2,352 


263 


59 


162 


2,'W9 


l,.y)6 


35 


103 


177 


38 


31 


360 


258 


275 


100 


80 


6C6 


484 


928 


739 


421 


323 


3,194 


2,499 


621 


303 


76 


184 


2,503 


1,600 


41 


106 


195 


38 


30 


ZbO 


266 


329 


153 


101 


661 


620 



Percent distribution of total enrollments < 



6.1 
6.9 
6.8 
7.6. 
7.1 
6.0 
5.5 
5 5 
6.1 



1.2 
1.4 
1.6 
1.9 
2.2 
2.3 
2.6 
2.0 
3.5 



a3 

.7 
.9 
1.0 
1.4 
1.7 
1.9 
2.4 
2.7 



226 
24 
72 

130 

254 

29 
100 
125 

266 
28 
97 

141 

270 

105 
129 

315 
32 
131 
153 

272 
34 

152 
86 

314 

36 
178 
100 

337 
39 
189 
109 

364 
39 
201 
124 



253 
60 
775 

1,269 
319 
116 
835 

1,491 

368 

1,0 0 

' J9 
422 
138 

1,069 

U721 
459 
174 

1.088 

1,906 

- 692 
261 
953 

2.075 
809 
310 
956 



952 
357 
1.089 

2.702 
1.184 
345 
1.223 



3&4 


13.5 


4.2 


2ao . 


3a6 


20.4 


4.2 


2a9 . 


3a2 


22.3 


3.8 


21.2 - 


29.3 


23.0 


3.6 


21.6 


29.3 


23.0 


3.9 


21.6 


27.5 


24.0 


3.1 


21.7 


27.9 


21.2 


3.0 


19.8 


27.3 


20.3 


2.9 


2a7 


26.5 


20.7 


3.0 


22.4 



0) 



49 
42 



70 
53 
1 

16 

354 

310 
17 
97 

1,067 
1,002 
21 
64 

1.805 
1.223 
•46 
36 

1.114 
1.038 
87 
40 



a7 

.9 
4.0 

ia4 

11.2 
9.2 



I B eginning 1971, totals shown are unduplicated totals, A person is counted 
only once in this total, even though he or she may be renorted in two or more 
programs. Therefore, individual items will add to more than the totals shown. 

i Includes enrollments in exemplary, prevocatJonal, prepostsccondary, and 
remedial prograins; 



» Less than 500. 

4 Based on unrounded data. 

Source Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Education. 



Office of 
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TobU F-15. V«tiran AppltcanH cind Vtttrons Ploced in Jobs by. the US. Employmen} S•rv^r•^l)y^l•gion 
' • ond Statt, Fiscay^Y«ors 1973-74 




Region and StAte 



Vetmn appUcftnU > 



AU veterans 



1974 



1973 



1974 



Rccentl; 
sparat 



Disabled > 



Veterans placed in Jobs 



Ali veteracs 



1974 



1973 



1974 



Recently 
separated' 



Disabled*' 



United States • 

Region I: 
Connectlcnt...;.-. 

Maine 

Massachusetts.... 
New Hampshire.. 
Rhode Island.... 
Vermont 



Region' H: 
New Jersey.. 
New York. . 
Puerto Rico. 



Region III: . 

iJelawaro 

> District of Columbia. 

Maryland .' 

Pennsylvania 

Virginlft 

West Virginia 



Region IV: 

Alabama * '..i.: — 

Florida ,..>............ 

Georgia .*. . . -Vl. . . . .» . 

Kentucky .>-..-.. 

.Mississippi ............ 

North Carolina . — 

South Carolina .-. 

Tennessee .> 



Wisconsin... 



n<«lonVl: . 

A^kans&s 1 

Leu Wan a . .-- 

t*i^ Mexico ....... . . . . . . 

Olrlkhoma 

Texas 



:Rf«ion VII: 

. lora 

Karyw^ 

MisiCUri 

Nebfsska. 



Region VTir: 
Coion'io^. > — 

Montana,..,..'... 
North Pfikota.. 
South n^Hota. . 

Utah 

Wyoming., 



Region IX 
Aritona... . 
California. . 
Hawaii..... 
Nevada 



Region X: 

Alaska 

Idaho 

Oregon .... 
Washington . 



2.930,067 



« 2,344,005 



.290,046 



113,444 



608,897 



« 605. 538. 



162,450 



Region V: 

Illinois .-....>.... . ...> 

Indiana -> . . . .»> -> • ■ • •> - 

Michigan — > >-. .> ..... <- - -: — ■> 

Minnesota ..> .>....,... ....,.>. — -:■ . 



49,439 
13,314 
55,576 
14,554 
13,880 
8,593 



73,435 
105,854 
8,S45 



7,5S9 
16,811 
31,132 
98,537 
40,624 
20,890 



82,626 
70,049 
40,807 
35,449 
24,.739 
49, 857 
26,892 
32,502 



81,253 

61,784 
114,103 

46,414 
117,168 

46, 889 



26,988 
36. 129 
26.764 
43,092 



33,592 
25,460 
64.564 
14,559 



57.757 
20.491 
12.026 
10,890 
22.207 
8. 407 



35,618 
272.295 
13.608 
21.763 



8.490 
23.141 
52.406 
52.027 



51.704 
12.609 
55.252 
12,842 
11.851 
8.112 



68.664 
123.562 
9.306 



5,805 
10.979 
23.737 
119.906 
^.002 
21.624 



31.722 
62.319 
42,063 
38.789 
22.714 
45.721 
24.137 
36.018 



91.180 

50.361 
107.342 

43.956 
155.659 

47. 246 



25.602 
35.563 
22.318 
41.392 
147.343 



33,065 
27.461 
59.954 
13.63L 



44.263 
19.977 
12.555 
11.441 
22.498 
7.539 



49.083 

265,866 
12.508' 
23,236 



8,951 

19,559 
55 ft97 
(•) 



^C83 
3,876 
9,463 
2,137 
2.290 
2,855 



12,923 
19,809 
2,000 



2,074 
3.784 
4.972 
29.900 
9,010 
4.642 



10,969 
' 19,095 

11,610 
9. 183 
6,473 

19,686 

10,833 
8.961 



14,546 
14,640 
18,271 
8.427 
2.1 t59 
10,165 



10.112 
9.584 
7.031 
16.718 
44.444 



8.799 
6.534 
13.169 
4.324 



21.756 
2.250 
3.879 
2.328 
6.768 
1.S04 



8.414 

71.535 
5.180 
3.766 



1.704 
4,051 
21,577 
11.932 



1.800 

2.098 
759 
705 

' 322 



2.952 
5»245 
757 



539 
6.140 
1.073 
1.135 



1.569 
5.52a- 
1.687 
1.511 
1.386 
2.870 
1.116 
627 



2.658 
2.414 
2.143 

2,299 
8.137 
882 



1.471 

961 
1.072 
4.150 
8.657 



2.633 
1.333 
2.460 
777 



6.477 
648 
489 
532 

1.437 
700 



742 
11. 676 
547 
721 



270 



2.224 
2.397 



8.251 
4.558 
10.882 
2. 583 
2,254 
2.034 



9.355 
26.989 
1,854 



1,035 
2,226 
5,666 
25,140 
11,U0J 
6.275 



9.303 
20,129 

9.718 

9,456 
10,508 
14,713 

7,213 
10,544 



20.118 
14,612 
17, 159 
11,168 
22,141 
10.568 



10,515 
9,835 
5,892 
15.098 
46,043 



11.705 
7.892 

17.993 
5.379 



13.824 
6.003 
4.208 
3.827 
6,746 
3.437 



13.612 
70.405 
2.195 
4.681 



2.703 
6.295 
15.588 
17.506 



7,461 
•4.145 
10,006 
2.416 
2,482 
2,049 



8,294 
30,065 
2,041 



949 

2,256 
5,729 
28.659 
11,636 
5,507 



9.063 
18,556 
12.060 

9,983 

9,987 
14,668 

7,507 
13,041 



19,433 
15.826 
24,157 
10,465 
22,936 
9,863 



9,970 
9,650 
4,798 
15.095 
46,521 



11.636 
8.534 

16,738 
5,073 



9,366 
9,712 
4,048 
3,957 
6,336 
2,723 



16.124 
71,804 
2,496 
5,706 



2,772 
5,917 

18,241 

(•) 



1 Persons v/ho flled or renewed application. 
> Veterans who ille applications within 48 months of their discharge. 
• Veterans ^th Veterans Administration disability ratings or whose 
discharge or relea5e from active duty was for a servic<KOnnected disability. 



* Totals Include Puerto Rico. 

* Excludes the Stato of Washington. 

* Not available. 



1,336 
1.520 
J, 685 
401 
823 
738 



1.851 
4.345 
237 



769 
924 
9,973 
2, 130 
1.405 



8.593 
5.384 
2.405 
2,430 
2,936 
7,020 
3,448 
2,392 



3,422 
4.509 
2,891 
1,986 
5, 151 
2,271 



4,058 
2,523 
1,492 
6,664 
14,125 



3,419 
1,861 
3,460 
1,449 



5,255 
622 

1,565 
832 

2.220 
711 



2,866 
17,143 
1.059 
793 



518 
1,250 
6,526 
4,200 



ERIC 
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Tobie F-16, Velerons Enrolled In Job Training and Veterans Provided Other Services by the U.S, bmployment 

Service, by Region and State, Fiscal Years 1973-74 




* Includes services other than Job placement pr training.! 

* Veterans who flie applications within 4B months of th^ir discharge. 

* Veterans with Veterans Administration disahlllty Ratings or whose 
discharge or release from active duty was for al service-connected disability. 



♦ Totals include Puerto Rico. 

1 Excludes the State of Washington. 

* Not available. 



Table F-17. Staft Employment Strvice Agencies-— Total Veteran Applicants to be Served and Estimated. 
Funds (ES Grants) Required for Veteran Services^ by Region and State, Fiscal Year 1975 



Region and Stat« 



Region L 

Connecticut...... 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

^New Hampshire.. 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 



Region 11: 

New Jersey 

New York 

Puerto Rico... 
Virgin Islands. 



Region Til; 

Delaware 

District of Columbia., 

Maryland 

Pennsvlvanla 

Vlfglnfa 

West Virginia 

Region IvV » 

Alabama 

Florida 

Qeoigla 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

South Carollr.2 

Tennessee. -.^ 



Region V; 
Illinois...., 

Indiana.. 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota.. 
Ohio...... 

Wisconsin.. 



Total 
veteran 
applicants 

to be 
served 



55,000 
^ 13,000 
73,870 
10,250 
11,500 
8,000 



38,040 
111,566 
12,114 

290 



7.000 
8,050 
23,500 
100,000 

23,700 



40,275 
89,000 
38,000 
41,453 
27.250 
58,000 
28, 490 
40,300 



M.298 
70,75« 
116,240 
37,310 
90,000 
41,325 



Estimated 
funds (or 
veteran 
services , 
(thousands) 



$834.9 
425.2 

2,117.8 
150.0 
283.9 
211.0 



1,'337.0 
6,987.8 
180. S 
15.7. 



163.6 
411.8 
e28.9 
1,434.0 
676.4 
483.1 



743.0 
2,!31.9 
866.3 
947.4 
600.3 
1,368.2 
604.6 
1.491.1 



2,506.1 
1,420.8 
2,753.9 
1,233.8 
2,904.0 
736.8 



Region and StaU 



Region VI: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

New Mexico.. 
Oklahoma.... 
Texas ; 



Region VII: 
Iowa..:... 
Kansas.... 
Missouri... 
Nebraska. 



Total 
veteran 
applicants 
to be 
served 



Region VIII: 

Colorado 

Montana 

North Dakota., 
South Dakota.. 

Utah , 

Wyoming....... 



Region IX: 
Arizona. . . 
California. 

Guam 

Hawaii....; 
Nevada... 



Region X: 
Alaska. 
Idaho. < 



Oregon 
Wash^ 



Ington.. 



23,076 
.38,950 
23,864 
63,884 
161,100 



42.000. 
30,260 
99,007 
18.250 



58,183 
18.642 
13,500 
12.520 
28.150 
10.298 

40.293 
206.000 
314 
13.940 
35.000 



9.570 
19.825 
58.162 
48«100 



Estimated 
funds for 
veteran 
services ^ 
(thousands) 



643.1 

932.5 
581.3 
1.451.4 
4« 083.9 



745.1 
691.1 
1.306.6 

422.9 



1.098.0 
550.7 
427.3 
293.4 
72a5 
28a7 



J.030.'l 
5.597.0 

■"'""261.2 
591.9 



402.1 
692.4 
952.% 
1.325.0 



ERLC 
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Tobl» 6-1 . Indexes of Output p«r Man-Hour and Related Data ^ for the Private Economy and Year-to-Year 

Percent Change, 1947-74 i 





Indexes (1967-100) 


Percent cliange over previous year ' 


Year 


Total 




Nonfarm 


Total 




Nonfarm 




Fann 


Total 


Manu- 
facturing 


Nonmanu* 
factoring 


private 


Farm 


Toul 


Manu- 
facturing 


Nonmani^; 
factoring 



.1W7 

IMS 

1049 

IMO 

IMI :. 

1982 

1958 

1984 

19U 

1956 

1967 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1S8::::::::: 

■1368 

2964 

1968 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1960 

1970 

i971 

1972 

1978 

1974 9 



1947 

1948 

1949 

1980 

1981.., 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 ,.. 

1986.- 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

■ I960 

lOTO 

1971. - 

1972. --...:.. 

1978 

1974 » 



1947.. 

1948 

1949 

1980 

1981 

1982 ... 

1958 

1984 

1988 

1986 

1987 

1958 

1W9 , 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1968 

1964 , 

1965.. 

1966 

1967 

19« 

1969 

1970.-. , 

1971 

1972 

1978 

1974 J» , 



6«i6 
88.5 
&9l5 
014 
66l2 
67.3 
69.7 
7a 7 
74.1 
U6 
74.8 
76.3 
79.6 
8QL4 
32.6 
6&6 
89l6 
92.8 
96.2 
99.3 

loao 

102.4 
102.3 
101.8 
105.5 
109.2 

in. 9 

107.8 



61.3 


29.2 


57.1 


54.9 


58.2 


53; 6 


34.0 


58.8 


5S.0 


59.2 


55.3 


33.1 


61.1 


6ai 


61.8 


60.7 


37.7 


CSlO 


64.4 


65.3 


61.6 


37.9 


66i.3 


65.0 


66.4 


62.7 


41.2 


66l9 


66.2 


67.2 


65.3 


4&7 


68.0 


68.4 


* 68.9 


66l9 


49l1 


7a 5 


69.5 


7a 0 


69L9 


49l5 


73.6 


^ 73.7 


73.4 


. 7ao 


61.6 


.73.2 


72 9 


73.2 


72.0 


64.7 


, 74.8 


■ 74.4 


75.0 


74.3 


6a4 


76.7 


74.4 


78.0 


7&9 


- 61.5 


79.3 


78. 6. 


79.8 


78.2 


64.9 


8a3 


79.9 


sac 


8a9 


7a 0 


82.7 


8L9 


83.3 


84.7 


71.7 


86i4 


86.6 


86.5 


87.7 


78.1 


89.1 


9ai 


88.7 


91.1 


79.5 


92.4 


94.5 


91.5 


94.2 


86^9 


Oil 


98.4 


93.5 


98.0 


90.5 


0S.4 


99.9 


97.6 


loao 


loao 


lOOuO 


. loao 


loao 


- 102.8 


100.4 


102.7 


104.7 


101.7 


103.2 


iia5 


102.5 


J07.4 


100.1 


104.0 


120.0 


103.0 


107.9 


100.0 


108.2 


y^.z 


106.9 


115.1 


103.7 


111.8 


125.6 


iia8 


121.6 


^ 106.3 


114.8 


134.2 


113.4 


128.3 


106.8 


111.7 


133.8 


lias 


129.2 


102.1 













4. 5 


16. 3 




ft A 


1 ft 
l.o 


3.2 


—2. 5 


4. 0 


4. f 




8. 1 


13.9 


a3 


7.2 


5. 7 


3.0 


.4 


2.0 


2.3 


1.7 


1.9 


8.8 


.9 


.4 


1.2 . 


4.2 


13.2 


2.9 


3.3 


2.5" 


2.4 


5.1 


2.3 


L7 


9.0 


4.4 


.9 


4.4 


0.0 


3.5 


.2 


4.3 


-.6 


-1.1 


-.2 


2.9 


6.0 


2.2 


2.0 


2.4 


3.1 


ia3 


2.5 


0 


9.9 


3.6 


1.8 


3.4 


6.0 


2.8 


1.6 


5.6 


1.2 


1.8 


1.1 


3.5 


7.9 


3.0 


2.4 


3.8 • 


4.7 


2.3 


4.6 


5.8 


3.9 


3.6 


9.0 


3.1 


4.0 


Z6 


3.9 


1.7 


3.7 


4.9 


3.1 


3.4 


a3 


2.9 


4.1 


2.2 


4.0 


4.1 


3.5 


L'O 


4.4 


2.1 


ia5 


1.6 


.1 


2.6 


2.8 


.4 


2.7 


4.7 


1.7 


.4 


lao 


-.2 


2.6 


-1.6 


.8 


8.8 


.4 


.5 


- .8 


^4.0 


7.7 


3.-8 


6.7 


2.7 


3.4 


-2,8 


3.0 


5.6 


* 2.5 


2.6 


6.8 


2.4 


5.5 


■ .5 


-2.7 


-.3 


■ -2.8 


.7 


-4.5 



Output per person 



32.9 
38.0 
36.4 

4as 

4L4 
44.6 

5L1 
52.8 
52.5 
53.6 
55.4 

6a6 

61.7 
65.6 
69l7 
7Z3 
78.1 
79.7 
-88.2 
91.3 

koao 

90.3 
108.8 
117.1 
125.7 
121.7 
129.5 
128.2 



61.4 
62.7 
04.4 

68.0 

7a a 
7a 9 

72.5 
73.5 
77.2 
76.4 
77.2 
78.4 
81.7 
82.2 
S4.1 
88.1 
9a8 
94.0 
96.9 
99.7 

ioa9 

102.4 
101.8 
101.0 
104.4 
106.5 

iiao 

100.7 



55.2 
57.9 
58.9 
64.9 
66.5 
66.9 
^8 
'».8 
74.4 
ni 2 

73! 8 
73.0 
78.0 
79.0 
81.0 
86.4 

9ai 

94.8 
99.6 
10L3 

loao 

104.9 
107.4 
106.4 
113 0 
121.5 
128.5- 
127.7 



04.5 
05.1 
07.2 
7a 8 
71.9 
72.0 
74/0 
76.8 
78.3 
77.9 
78.8 
$1.3 
83.3 
83.9 
85.9 
89.1 
91.2 
93.8 
95.0 
08.8 

loao 

101.1 
99.2 
99.0 
101.1 
103.5 
103.7 
98.2 



Output 



48.0 


71.1 


44.5 


44.7 


47.8 


79.5 


46.5 


40.0 


47.0 


77.0 


40.4 


44.3 


52.6 


81.2 


51.3 


01.4 


55.8 


77.0. 


55.0 


50.0 


57.2 


79.5 


56.3 


67.8 


^ 60.1 


83.7 


69.1 


02.0 


59.3 


■ 85.4 


5&»3 


58.2 


04.3 


87.4 




65.0 


65.6 


87.0 


X W.7 


65.3 


66.5 


84.9 


X 65.7 


65.6 


65.'6- 


87.0 


04.8 


60.2 


7a 2 


88.3 


09.6 


67.6 


71.9 


91.6 


71.1 


68.6 


73.2 


92.9 


72.8 


68.4 


78.2 


92.6 


77.0 


76.3 


- 81:5 


95.4 


80.9 


79.1 


86.2 


93.3 


85.9 


84.0 


91.8 


99.2 


91.6 


92.7 


97.7 


93.7 


97.9 


100.1 


-100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


104.8 


97.9 


105.1 


1C6.7 


107.7 


100.8 


108.0 


111.3 


107.2 


103.6 


107.3 


105.9 


111.0 


iiao 


111.1 


106.6 


118.5 


108.8 


118.9 


119.5 


125.8 


114.6 


126.3 


132.6 


122.6 


115.1 


122.9 


131.5 



44.6 
46.3 
4V.G 
61.3 
54.1 
55.5 
57.3 
58.3 
02.5 
04.4 
65.8 
07.2 
70.4 
72.4 
74.0 
78.9 
81.9 
86.6 
90.9 
96.7 
100.0 
104.2 
106.2 
106.1 
112.4 
118.6 
122.9 
118.3 



4,« 
-.3 

ia2 

6.3 
2.5 
5.1 

-1.3 
8.6 
1.9 
1.4 

-1.3 
7.0 
2.4 
1.9 
6.8 
4.2 
6.7 
6.6 
6.4 
2.3 
4.8 
2.8 
-.5 

• 3.6 
6.7 
6.2 

«,«.6 



11.8 

-3.2 
6.4 

-6.2 
3.3 
6.3 
2.0 
2.6 
-.6 

-2.4 
2.6 
1.4 
3.8 
1.4 
-.5 
3.2 

-2.2 
6.3 

-6.6 
6.7 

-2.1 
3.0 
2.8 
6.2 

-1.1 
5.4 
.4 



4.4 

-.1 
10.6 
7.0 
2.6 
5.1 
-1.5 

a8 

2.0 
1.6 

-1.5 
7.3 
2.4 
1.9 
7.1 
4.3 
0.1 
0.0 
7.0 
2.2 
5.1 
2.8 
-.0 
3.5 
7.1 
6.2 

-2.7 













3.5 


15.6 


2.2 


4.8 


■ 1.0 


1.8 


-4.3 


2.6 


1.8 


3.1 


&2 


12.3 


7.0 


ia2 


5.8 


2.8 


1.5 


2.0 


Z5 


1.0 


1.0 


7.7 


.9 


.6 


1.0 


3.0 


14.6 


2.3 


2.9 


1.9 


1.4 


3.2 


1.4 


-.1 


2.4' 


4.8 


-.6 


5.1 


&2 


3.4 


-.0 


2.1 


-LO 


-1.6 


-.6 


1.0 


3.6 


1.1 


. .8 


1.8 


2.1 


9.4 


1.5 


-1.1 


3.1 


4.2 


1.8 


4.2 


7.7 


2.5 


1.1 


6.3 


.7 


.5 


.8 


2.0 


0.2 


2.3 


2.5 


2.8 


5.0 


3.7 


4.8 


0.7 


3.8 


3.4 


8.1 


3.0 


4.2 


2.4 


3.7 


1.9 


3.6 


5.3 


2.7 


3.6 


ia8 


3.1 


5.0 


2.0 


3.2 


3.5 


2.9 


1.7 


3.4 


.7 


9.5 


.3 


-1.2 


1.2 


2.4 


-.7 


2.4 


4.9 


1.2 


0 


9.5 


-.5 


2.4 


-1.9 


-..5 


7.6 


-.8 


-1.0 


-.2 


3.6 


8.2 


3.4 


0.8 


2.2 


3.6 


-3.9 


. 3.9 


6.9 


2.4 


. 2.5 


6.4 


- 2.2 


5.7 


.2 


-3.7 


-1.0 


-3.8 


-.0 


-5.3 



' 4.9 
-6.6 
16.1 

lai 

2.2 
8.3 
-7.1 
11.8 
.4 
.4 
-8.1 
12.3 

I. 4 
-.4 

lai 

6.0 
7.0 
9:7 
8.0 
-.1 
6.7 
4.3 
-4.9 
2.6 

lao 

II. 0 
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Tabu IndM^s of Output per Manhour and Related Data * for tho Private Economy and Yoar-to-Yoar 

Percent Change, 1947-74— Continued 



1947 

iM8 

1949 

1950 

1951..... 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1955 

1957 

1958..'... 

1959 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

19W 

19W 

1957..... 
1968.... 
1959.... 
^=0970.... 

1971....: 

1972.... 
1973.-.. 
1974 



1947 

1918 r 

1919 

1950 - 

1951 

1952 

1953...-. ; 

1954 - 

1955.. ..V 

1955 

1957 

1956 

1959 

1950 

1951. : - 

1952 

. 1953 

1954 

1955...... 

1955 

1957 

1968 

1950 

1970 

1971.... 

1972 

1973 

1974 » 





Indexes (1957-100) 


Percent change over previous year ' 




Total 
private 




Noojarm ^ 


Total 




Nonlsrm 




Fann 


ToUl 


Manu- 
facturinf 


Honmano* 
(acturiDg 


private 


Fann 


Total 


Manu- 
facturing 


Nonmanu- 
facturing 



Employment 



8a6 


216.5 


72.6 


8L0 


68.9 . 


81.7 


209.2 


74.1 


8L0 


71.1 


SOiO 


211.7 


72.2 


75.1 


70.9 


81.5 


198.7 


74.6 


79.2 


7Z5 


84.3 


185.8 


78.2 


85.1 


75.2 


85.0 


178.2 


79.5 


86.^ 


76.4 


8&2 


163.7 


SLd 


9L0 


77.5 


83.9 


161.7 


79.3 


84.6 


77.0 


8&9 


166.7 


82.1 


87.4 


79.8 


89.0 


162.5 


84.7 


89.2 


82.7 


88.9 


153.2 


85.1 


88.8 


83.5 


86.0 


143.5 


82.6 


82.5 


82.6 


88.3 


143.0 


85^0 


86.0 


M.6 


89.5 


139.6 


86.5 


86u8 


86.3 


88.8 


133.2 


86.2 


84.4 


86.9 


90.3" 


127.9 


88.1 


87.1 


88.5 


91.0 


122.1 


89.2 


87.8 


89.8 


" W.8 


117.1 


91.4 


89.2 


92.3 


95.5 


112.4 


94.6 


93.2 


95.0 


98.4 


102.7 


98.2 


98,9 


97.9 


loao 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


loao 


102.4 


98.6 


102.6 ' 


101.7 


103.0 


105.2 


9^ 7 


106.0 


103.6 


107.0 


lOS.^ 


88! 5 


106.3 


99.5 


109.2 


105.3 


86.9 


106.4 


05.6 


111.1 


108.5 
112.4 


89.4 
88.5 


109.6 
113.8 


■ 98.3 
103.2 


114.5 
118.5 


113.7 


89.8 


115.) 


103.0 


120.5 













L3 


—3.3 


2. 1 


0. 1 




—2. 1 


1.2 


—2.6 


—7.3 


— . » 


L9 


-6.1 


3.3 


5.4 


2.4^ 


3.3 


—6. 5 


4.9 


7. 0 


3 7 


.9 


-4.1 


L6 


1.5 


i.'e 


1.4 


- -8.2 


2.7 


5.3 


j:4 


,-2.7 


-1.2 


-2.8 


, -7.0 


-.7 


3.5 


3.1 


3. /J 


3.3 


S.7 




' -2.5 


3.1 


2.0' 


3.6 


-6.7 


.5 


-.4 


1.0 


-3.3 


-6.3 


-3.0 


-7.1 


■ -1.1 


2.6 


-.4 


2.9 


4.3 


2.4 


L3 


-2.4 


> L7- 


.9 


2.1 


-.7 


-4.6 


-.4 


-2.8 


.7 


1.7 
.8 


-4.0 


2.2 


■ 3.2 


1.9 


-4.6 


1.2 


.8 


1.4 


2.0 


-4.1 


2.4i 


1.6 


2.8 


2,9 


-4.0 


3.4 


4.5 


2.9 


3.1 


-8.6 


3.9 


6.^ 


3.0 


1.6 


-2.6 


1.8 


1.1 


2.2 


2.4 


-1.4 


2.6 


1.7 


- 3.0 


2.8 


-6.0 


3.3 


1.9 


3.9 


0 


• -4.5 


.2 


-3.9 


2.0 


0 


- 1.9 


.1 


t4.0 


1.7 


3.0 


2.9 


3.0 


2.9 


3.1 


3.6 


-.9 


3.9 


5.0 


3.4 


1.2 


1.4 


1.2 


2 


1.7 



Man-hours 



88.8 
89.2 
86.2 
87.9 
9a7 
91.2 
92.0 
88.6 
92.1 
93.7 
92.3 
88.4 
91.2 
92.0 
9a6 
92.4 
92.9 
94.5 
97.4 
S9.7 
10O.O 
102.0 

m.i 

103.0 
102.7 
106.0 
109.6 
109.7 



243.4 


78.0 


8L5 


76.4 . 


* 233.9 


79.1 


80.9 


78.2 


232.4 


76.0 


73.7 


77.1 


215. 1 


79.0 


79.8 


78.6 


mi 


82.9 


85^8 


81.5 


192.8 


84.1 


87.3 


82L6 


179.3 


' 85.9 


91.6 


83. 


173.9 


82.6 


83.7 


82.2 


176.7 


86.1 


- 88.2 


85.2 


168.6 


88.4 


89.5 


87.9 


155l3 


87.9 


88.1 


87.8 


144.2 


84.5 


8a9 


86.1 


143.6 


87.6 


86.1 


88.3 


141.2 


88.6 


85.8 


89.9 


132.6 


87.7 


83.5 


89.6 


129.0 


89.8 


86.9 


91.2 


122.1 


90.9 


87.7 


92.3 


117.4 


92.9 


89.4 


94.6 


114.1 


96.3 


94.3 


97.2 


103.6 


99. ."i 


ioa2 


99.1 


100.0 


io;;.o 


100.0 


100.0 


97.5 


102.3 


102.0 


102.4 


91.3 


105.3 


103.6 


106.1 


86.4 


104.2 


98:1 


107.1 


85.1 
86.6 


103.9 


94.3 


108.4 


107.3 


98.3 


111.6 


85.4 


Ul.U 


103.4 


115.1 


86.0 


ill. 4 


101.8 


115.9 













a4 


-3.9 


1.3 


-0.7 


2.3 


-3.4 


-.7 


-3.9 


-8.9 


-1.5 


2.0 


-7.4 


4.0 


8.3 


2.0 


3.2 


-5.6 


4.9 


7.6 


3.6 


.5 


-5.1 


1.5 


1.7 


> 1.4 


.8 


-7.0 


2.1 


4.9 


.7 


-3.7 


-3.0 


-3.8 


-8.6 


-1.2 


3.9 


1.6 


4.2 


5.5 


3.6 


1.7 


-4.6 


2.6 


1.5 


3.2 


-1.5 


-7.9 


-.6 


-1.6 


-.1 


-4.2 


-7.1 


-3.9 


-8.1 


-1.9 


3.3 


-.4 


3.7 


6.4 


2.5 


.8 


-1.7 


1.1 


-.3 


1.8 


-1.5 


-6.0 


-1.0 


-2.7 


-.3 


2.0 


-2.7 


2.5 


4.1 


1.8 


.6 


-5.4 


1.2 


1.0 


1.3 


1.8 


. -3.8 


2.3 


2.0 


2.4 


3.1 


-2.8 


3.6 




• 2.8 


2.4 


-9.2 


3.3 


" 6.3 


2.0 


.3 


-3.6 


.5 


-.2 


.9 


2.0 


-2.5 


2.3 


2.0 


2.4 


2.4 


-6.4 


2.9 


1.7 


3.5 


-1.3 


-5.4 


-1.0 


-5.3 


.9 


-.4 


-1.4 


■ -.3 


-3.9 


1.3 


3.2 


1.7 


3.3 


4.2 


2.9 


3.5 


-1.4 


3.7 


5.2 


3.1 


.1 




.1 


-1.5 


.8 



» Preliminary. . . ^ 

» Output refers to gross national product In 1958 dollars. The man-hours 

data are based principally on employment and hours derived from the 

mor thly payroll survey of cttabUshments. 



s Based 6n original data, not on the Indexes shown. 

Source. Output indexes based on data from the Department of Comm^ee, 
Bureau of Economic Analysis. AU other data from the Department of Laoor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Tobl« 6-*2. ind«x«s of' Compensation per Man-Hour, Unit Labor Costs, and Prices, and Year«to-Year 

Percent Change, 1947-74 









Indexes (1967-100) 




Percent cha^ige over previous y^ar > 




Year- 




Private nonfarm 


Total 


Private n on farm 








ToUI 


















private 


Total 


' Manu- 


Nonmanu- 


private 


Total 


Mann-*' ' 


Konmanu- 


■ • 








facturing 


focturlng 






facturing 


facturing 






Compensation \Kr man-hour ' 


1017 




3o, J 


oo. 9 


04. 1 


38. 9 
















f 1. o 


Af\ 9 


AO t 


9. y 


9.0 


9.7 


X 8.7 


1949 




An 1 


11 rt 


A'} A 


43. 3 


1. 5 


2.9 


4.7 




1950 




fi 

f ^ 0 


fd.O 


11 A 




6. 8 


5.5 


4.7 


X 5.4 


1951 








111 o 
VJ. • 


jn 1 


9. 6 


8. 7 


ia4 


/ 7.6 






49.8 


52.0 


52.4 


51. r> 


ai 


5t5 


6l4 


^ 4.9 


1953* 




SZ9 


54.9 


55.2 


.M.2 


6.3 


- 5.6 


5.4 


♦ ^5.3 


tnKi 




54.5 


50.6 


57.8 


55. 9 


3.1 


3.2 


4.0 


• ^3.1 


1955 




55t9 


58.6 


60.0 


57. C 


2.6 


3.5 


3.8 


3.) 


1956 




W.5 


62.0 


63.8 


60. H 


6.4 


5.8 


6.5 


5.6 


1957 




G3.3 


65.5 


67.7 


64.3 


6.5 


5.7 


ao 


5.7 


1958 




66cO 


68.1 


70.5 


C7.0 


4.2 


3.8 


4.2 


4.2 


1959 




60.0 


71.0 


73.5 


09.7 


4.6 


4.3 


4.2 


- 4.1 


1060 




71.7 


73.9 


76.6 


72.7 


•3.9 


4.1 


4,2 


4.-2 


1961 




74.4 


76.3 


79.0 


75.2 


2.8 


3.2 


3.1 


3.S 






77.7 


79. 3 


82.2 


78. C 


4.4 


10 


- 4.2 


3.7 


1963 






82.2 


85.0 


80.9 


4.0 


3.6 


3,3 


3.8 


1964..:.... 




84.9 


S6.1 


88.9 


84.9 


5.0 


4.7 


4.6 


- 4.8 


19«5 




88.4 


89.2 


91.2 


88.3 


4.1 


3,7 


2.6 


4.1 






94.5 


94.0 


95.3 


94.2 


6.9 


6l1 


4.5 


6.6 






100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


5.8 


5.7 


5.0 


u. 2 


1968 




107.8 


i07.5 


107.1 


107.7 


7.8 


7.5 


7.1 


7.7 






115.0 


114.0 


124.0 


115.2 


7.2 


6,7 


6.4 


6.0 






124.0 


122.6 


122.1 


123.5 


7.2 


6.9 


• 7.1 


7.r 






132.1 


isao 


130.4 


131.9 


6.5 


6.6 


6.8 


6.8 






14a 2 


138.7 


187.5 


14a 4 


6.1 


6.2 


5.4 


6.4 


19?3 




151.0 


149.0 


147.3 


150.9 


7.7 


7.4 


7.1 


7.5 


1974 » 




164.0 


162.0 


161.2 


163.8 


8.7 


R,8 


9.5 


8.6 



Footnotes at end of table. ' 
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ToU* 6-i2.' Ind«x«s of ComptnioHon p«r Man-Hour, Unit Lobor CwH, ond PricoSf qn* Yoor-fo-Yoar \ 
? Ptrcon) Chango, 1947-74 — Continuod 



YWkT 



1M7.... 
XM8..... 
1M9 

:iMO..... 

1961 

im 

i»»..-. 

1964.... 
' 1966.... 
1980...^ 
1967:... 
196S,... 
1969.:.: 
I960.... 
1961.... 
1963.... 
196S.... 
19M.... 
1968.:.. 
1966.... 
1967-.- 
1968.... 
1969... 
WO.... 

mi.... 

*1»72.... 
}97S.... 
1974 



1947 

1948 

1949 

1980 

1961 

1982 

1983 

1964 

1985 

1956 , 

1987 

1986 < 

1989 

1960.C- 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969, 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973..., 

1974 K 



Indexes (1967-100), 



Total 
private 



Private npflfarm 



Total 



Manu- 
focturing 



Nonicanu- 
focturinc. 



Percent change over previotu year > 



Total 
private 



Private nonAtftn 



Total 



Manu- 
(•cturinf 



Nonmanu- 
tftcturlng 



Unit labor cettt 



7a6 


67.1 


67.6 


73;7 


71.0 


712 


7Z6 


r Taa 


719 


n.7 


69.7 


60.2 


713 


74.3 


74.7 


79.4 


77.6 


79.2 


61.0 


717 


818 


8L8 


613 


811 


60.1 


716 


81.3 


6&0 


617 


87.6 


87.9 


87.6 


91.0 


819 


817 


H8 


816 


816 


V 916 


9L8 


910 


918 


92.1 


913 


914 


91.8 


91.8 


919 


92.1 


92.8 


913 


93.1 


912 


910 


93.8 


n.9 


. 92.7 


96.6 


912 


914 


100.0 


icao 


1010 


•105.0 


104.6 


102.3 


112.1 


111.8 


1012 


110.3 


119.0 


1112 


122.2 


122.2 


1112 


125.3 


125.1 


Uli 


131.5 


131.3 


1118 


146.8 


146.9 


124.8 



66l9 
71.4 
70.1 
69.9 
73,9 
717 
717 
718 
716' 
83.1 
86.7 
86.9 
87.4 
90.2 
90.3 
90.1 
91.2 
92.7 
916 
916 
100.0 
105.9 
115.0 
122.'4 
127.2 
132.1 
141.3, 
160.5 











4.3 




19 


18 


—1,6 


— 1,0 


1,0 


-1.9 


-L2 


-.8 


-13 


-.8 


6i4 


16 


7.9 


18 


4.1 


16 


10 


3.7 


10 


16 


11 


X7 


.6 


. - .9 


18 


.1 


~L7 


-.9 


-11 


-.4 


e.2 


.14 


7.6 


6.8 


16 


14 


19. 


12 


LI 


1,3 


13 


.2 


LO 


.9 


-1,3 


1.7 


12 


IS 


.14 


^ 3.1 


.3 


.2 


.7 


.2 


-.3 


-.6 


-1.6 


-.2 


.4 


.6 


-.7 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


-.3 


^ 1.6 


.7 


.8 


-1.4 


1.9 


Z8 


• Z6 


19 


. 2.2 


Zil 


4.0 


19 


3.0 


5.0 


16 


2.3 


5.9 


0.8 


19 


18 


8.6 


14 


15 


16 


e.4 


15 


2.6 


.1 


4.0 


2.6 


2.4 


-.1 


18 


4.9 


j 4.9 


1.5 


7.0 


11.6 


11.0 


18 


13.6 



ImpUelt price deflator > 



614 


618 


719 


012 


712 


617 


70.9 


60.4 


76.1 


74.0 


77.6 


719 


711 


77.2 


711 


716 


79.8 


79.5 


82.3 


82.3 


85.3 


85.3 


87.1 


818 


813 


88.3 


89.6 


80.6 


014 


90.4 


01.2 


01.2 


912 


013 


012 


, 014 


94.8 


94.8 


07.2 


018 


1010 


100.0 


103. C 


1015 


108.3 


106.1 


1115 


1115 


1112 


1114 


121.6 


121.2 


128.6 


126.2 


142.2 


14a6 



619 
71.2 
717 
719 
77.9 
79.6 
80.0 
81.7 
811 
818 
89.6 
01.8 
93.2 
94.1 
94.2 
94.3 
94.4 
^95. 3 
916 
97.3 
100.0 
1013 
102.6 
1015 
106.3 
106.8 
109.7 



(*) 



62.3 
617 
617 
67.7 
7Z1 
74.1 
75.9 
77.0 
77.9 
80.1 
83.2 
84.3 
85.9 
$7.4 
88.5 
89.6 
91.1 
92.5 
94.4 
917 
100.0 
104.2 
111.2 
1118 
122.9 
127.3 
135.1 











8.7 


18 


14 


7.1 


-LO 


.8 


11 




1.0 


1.1 


.2 


{ 


7.3 


8.6 


19 


1 tt 


1.9 


16 


11 




.7 


1.8 


.6 


■ . X5 


1.2 


1.7 


Zl 


1.4 


.9 


1.3 


1,7 


"1.2 


3.2 


14 


4.6 


XS 


16 


17 


13 


3.9 


11 


1.7 


14 


1.8 


1.4 


1.8 


1.6 


1.9 


1,4 


1.4 


.9 


1.7 


.9 


.9 


.2 


1.8 


.9 


.9 


0 


1.8 


1.0 


1.2 


.1 


1.7 


1.2 


1.3 


.9 


1.4 


1.7 


1.4 


.4 


XI 


15 


12 


1.7 


X4 


2.9 


13 


18 


3.6 


3.6 


3.5 


2.3 


4.2 


4.5 


4.5 


.8 


6.7 


4.8 


5.0 


1ft 


5.0 


4.1 


4.3 


1.7 


5.8 


2.9 


2.4 


.4 


3.6 


Ti.7 


11 


.9 


. 8.1 


ia6 


11.4 


(*) 





ypreUmlnary. ^ . ^ 

I Biaed on orlflnaJ data, not on the indexes shown. ^ 
« Wat es and salaries of #inpIoyec« Plus employers* contributions for sodal 
tosurance and Private benefit plans. Also Includes an esUmats of wsfes, 
salsrtM. and tapplemental payments for the ssu-employed. 



* Current dollar froM product divided by constant doUa** f roM product. 
« Not available. 

Sotmci- Implicit pries deflator indexes based on data from the Depart* 
ment of Commerce, Bureaa of Economic Analysis. AU other data from the 
Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Sutistlcs. 
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Tobit &-3. Grots National Product ot Expendituro in Current and Constant Dollars, by Purchasing Stctor, 

1947-74 



Total 

gross 
natlonfU 
product 



Penonil consumption expenditures 



i 

c 


Durable 


N'ondu* 


Tottl 


coods 


rable 




goods 



Services 



Gross private domestic Investment 



Total 





Residen- 


Nonresl«« 


tial 


dentlal 


sinie- 




tures 



Change In 
business 
Inven- 
tories 



Net 
exports 
of goods 

and 
services 



Government purchases of goods and 
services 



Total 



Federal 


Total 


National 
defense 


Other 



8t«U 



DUllons of current dollars 



1M7 


1231.3 


$260.7 


$20.4 


$90.5 


«048 


257.6 


173.6 


22.7 


96.2 


««itf....... 


256.5 


176.8 


24.6 


94.5 


1050 


284. S 


. 191.0 


30.5 


98.1 


1051 




206.3 


29.6 


108.8 


1W2 


345.5 


216.7 


29.3 


114.0 


IW3 


364.6 


230.0 


33.2 


110.8 


1954 


364.8 


236.5 


32.8 


118.3 


1955 


398.0 


254.4 


^39.0 


123.3 


1950 


419.2 


266.7 


*^38.9 


129.3 


1957....:.. 


44i:i 


281.4 


40.8 


135.6 


19M....... 


447.3 


290.1 


37.9 


14a2 


1959 


483.7 


311.2 


. 44.3 


146.6 


1980 


^ 603.7 


325.2 


45.3 


151.3 




" 62ai 


335.2 


44.3 


155.9 


1962........ 


660.3 


355.1 


49.5 


162.6 




690.5 


375.0 


53;9 


168.6 


1964 


. 632,4 


401.2 


59.2 


178.7 


1965/. 


6819 


432.8 


66.3 


191.1 


1966 


7491 » 


-4«6l3 


7a 8 


206.9 


1967 


,793.9 


49Z1 


73.1 


-s^5.0 


m 


864.2 


m2 


84.0 




1960 


930.3 


879.5 


90.8 


2419 


1970r 


977.1 


617.6 


91.3 


2631^ 


1^1 


1.054.9- 


667.1 


103.9 


278w\ 


1972 


1. 158.0 


729.0 


118.4 


299.7^ 




i.m9 


805.2 


130.3 


33S.0 


1974 » 


1.396.7 


877.0 


127.8 


3S0.2 



$49.8 
54.7 
57.6 
62.4 
67.9 
73.4 
79.9 
85.4 
91.4 
98.5 
105.0 
112.0 
120.3 
128.7 
135.1 
143.0 
152.4 
163.3 
175.5 
188.6 
204.0 
221.3 
242.7 
262.6 
284.8 
31.^0 

369.1 



$34.0 


$23.4 


$11. 1 


$—0. 5 


5 


#25. 1 


til K 
•1*. 3 


«9. 1 


$3.5 


$12.6 


46.0 


26.9 


14.4 


4.7 


6.4 


31.6 


16.5 


ia7 


5.8 


15.0 


35. 7 


25. 1 


13,7 


— o. 1 


A 1 

0. 1 


o/. o 


9A 1 
Ar. 1 


13. 3 


6.8 


17.7 


54.1 


27.9 


19.4 


6.8 


1.8 


37.9 


18.4 


14.1 


4.3 


19.'S 


59.3 


31.8 


17.2 


ia3 


3.7 


59.1 


37.7 


23.6 


4.1 


21.5 


51.9 


31.6 


17.2 


3.1 


2.2 


74.7 


51.8 


45.9 


5.9 


22.9 


52.6 


34.2 


18.0 


.4 


■ .4 


■ 81.6 


57.0 


48.7 


8.4 


24.6 


51.7 


33.6 


19.7 


-1.5 


1.8 


74.8 


47.4 


41.2 


6.2 


27.4 


67.4 


33.1 


23.3 


6.0 


2.0 


74.2 


44.1 


38.6 


5.6 


30.1 


7a 0 


43.7 


21.6 


4.7 


4.0 


78.6 


45.6 


4a 3 


5.3 


3?.0 


67.9 


46.4 


20.2 


1.3 


5.7 


86.1 


49.5 


44.2 


5.3 


36.6 


60.9 


41.6 


20.8 


-1.5 


2.2 


94.2 


53.6 


45.9 


7.7 


4a 6 


75l3 


45.1 


25.5 


4.8 


.1 


97.0 


53,7 


46.0 


7.6 


43.3 


74.8 


48w4 


22,8 


3.6 


4.1 


99.6 


53.5 


44.9 


8.6 


46.1 


71.7 


47.0 


22.6 


2.0 


5.6 


107.6 


57.4 


47.8 


9.6 


50.2 


83.0 


51.7 


25.3 


' 6.0 


5.1 


117.1 


63.4 


51.6 


11.8 


5^ 


87.1 


54.3 


27.0 


5.9 


6.9 


122.5 


64.2 


50.8 


13.5 


5« 2 


94.0 


61.1 


27.1 


5.8 


&5 


;28.7 


65.2 


50.0 


16.2 


63.5 


108.1 


71.3 


27.2 


9.6 


6.9 


137.0 


6&9 


sai 


16.8 


7a I 


121.4 


81.6 


25.0 


14.8 


5l3 


156.8 


77.8 


6a7 


17.1 


7a 0- 


iiao 


83.3 


25.1 


8w2 


5.2 


18a 1 


9a7 


72.4 


18. 4 


89.4 


mo 


88. 8 


30.1 


7.1 


2,5 


199.6 


98.8 


78.3 


20.5 


ioa8 


139.0 


98w5 


32.6 


7.8 


1.9 


21 a 0 


98.8 


78,4 


' 2a 4 


111.2 


136.3 


ioa6 


31.2 


4.6 


3.6 


219.5 


96.2 


74.6 


21.6 


123.3 


153.7 


104.6 


42.8 


0.3 


-.2 


234.2 


97.6 


71.2 


26.4 


136.6 


179.3 


116.8 


64.0 


8.5 


-6.0 


255.7 


104.9 


74.8 


30.1 


150^ 


209.4 


136.8 


57.2 


15.4 


3.9 


276.4 


106.6 


74.*4 


32.2 1 tCO 


208.9 


149.6 


46.0 


13.4 


2.0 


308.8 


116.4 


78,6 


37.9 


192.4 



DUllons of constant dollars* prices 



$309.9 
323.7 
.324.1 
355.3 
383.4 
395.1 
412.8 
407.0 
438.0 
44G.1 
452.6 
447.3 
475.9 
4S7.7 
497.2 
.529.8 
551.0 
581.1 
617.8 
658.1 
675.2 
70<;.0 
725.6 
722.5 
746.3 
792.51 
839.2 
'821.1 



$206.3 
2ia8 
216.5 
230.5 
232.8 
239.4 
250.8 
255.7 
274.2 
281.4 
288.2 
290.-1 
307.3 
316.1 
322.5 
338.4 
353.3 
373.7 
397.7 
418.1 
43a 1 
^52. 7 
419,1 
477.5 
496.4 
527.3 
552.1 
539.9 



$24.7 
26.3 
28.4 
34.7 
31.5 
30.8 
35.3 
35.4 
43.2 
41.0 
41.5 
37.9 
43.7 
44.9 
43.9 
49.2 
53.7 
59.0 
66i6 
71.7 
72.9 
S1.3 
86.6 
83.8 
92.5 
104.9 
113.6 
103.4 



$108.3 


$73.4 


$51.5 


$36.2 


$15.4 


$-a2 


$12.3 


$39.9 


$19.1 






108.7 


75.8 


6a4 


38.0 


17.9 


4.6 


ai 


46.3 


23.7 




i 


iia5 


77.6 


48.0 


34.5 


17.4 


-3.9 


6,4 


53.3 


27.6 






114.0 


81.8 


69.3 


37.5 


23.5 


8.3 


2.7 


52.8 


25.3 






116.5 


84.8 


7a 0 


39.6 


19.5 


la 9 


5.3 


75.4 


47.4 




(») 


120.8 


87.8 


GO. 5 


38.3 


18.9 


- 3.3 


3.0 


92.1 


63.8 


(0 


124.4 


91.1 


61.2 


40.7 


19.6 


- .9 


1.1 


99.8 


7a 0 


(») 


(») 
'(» 


125.5 


94.8 


59.4 


39.6 


21.7 


-2.0 


3.0 


88.9 


56.8 


(>) 


131.7 


99.3 


75.* 


43.9 


25.1 


a 4 


3.2 


85.2 


50.7 


(») 




136.2 


104.1 


74.3 


47.3 


22.2 


4.8 


5.0 


85.3 


49.7 


(>) 




138.7 


108.0 


68.8 


47.4 


20.2 


1.2 


a 2 


80.3 


51.7 






14a 2 


- 112.0: 


60.9 


41.6 


20.8 


-1.5 


2.2 


94.2 


53.6 


(0 




i4a8 


116.8 


73.6 


44.1 


24.7 


4.8 


.3 


94.7 


52.5 


(•) 




149.6 


121.6 


72.4 


47.1 


21.9 


3.5 


4.3 


94.9 


51.4 


(») 


(») 


153.0 


125.6 


69.0 


45.5 


21.6 


2.0 


5.1 


100.5 


54.6 




(•) 


158.2 


131.1 


79.4 


49.7 


23.8 


ao 


4.5 


107.5 


60.0 




(•) 


162.2 


137.4 


82.5 


51.9 


24.8 


5.8 


5.6 


109.6 


59.5 


0) 




17a 3 


144.4 


87.8 


57.8 


24.2 


5.8 


8.3 


111.2 


iA.\ 


(»5 




178.6 


152.5 


99.2 


66.3 


23.8 


9.0 


6.2 


114.7 


57.9 




187. 0 


159.4 


109.3 


74.1 


21. rt 


13.9 


4.2 


126.5 


65.4 


190.2 


167.0 


101.2 


73.2 


2a4 


7.7 


3.6 


14a2 


74.7 


(») 


(0 


197.1 


174.4 


105.2 


75.6 


23.2 


6 4 


i.O 


147.7 


78.1 


(•) 


(») 


301.3 


182.2 


lias 


8a 1 


23.7 


6.7 


.2 


145.9 


73.5 


(») 




20a5 


187.2 


103.4 


77.2 


22.2 


3.9 


2.3 


139.3 


64.3 






211.3 


192.6 


111.1 


76,7 


29.1 


5.3 


-.5 


139.3 


GO. 9 






22a2 


202.2 


125.0 


83.7 


34.3 


7.0 


-3.0 


143.1 


61.0 






228.6 


209.9 


138.1 


M.i 


3Z9 


ia8 


4.6 


144.4 


57.3 






•J23.8 


212.8 


126.3 


(H.l 


24.0 


. 8-2 


9.0 


145.9 


56.3 


(0 





$20.7 
22,t 

25.7 
27.6 
27.9 
28.4 
29.7 
32.1 
34.4 
35.6 
37.6 
40.6 
42.2 
43.5 
46.9 
47.5 
50.1 
53.2 
56.8 
61.1 
65.6 
69.6 
72.4 
75.0 
78,4 
82.! 
87.0 
89.5 



» Revised preliminary. 
i Not available. 



SouRCx: Department of Coibmerce, Bureau of Economic AoalTsls- 
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Toblt Govemmtnt Purchases of Goods end Strvicts; 1962--74 

(B!l}ionsofdolUn] 



IrCTel o( gOTcmxntnt 



TOTAt 



1M2... 

io«s... 

1964... 
IMA... 
19M... 
IMT... 
1068... 
t969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972..: 
1978... 
1974 ». 



'Federal Qovkrnkknt 



1962... 
1963... 
1964... 
1966... 
1966... 
1967... 
*1968.,. 
1969... 
1970.... 
1971... 
19T2... 
1073... 
1974 ». 



ToUlt 



1962... 
1963... 
1904... 
1965.-.. 
1966... 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 
1071... 
10T2... 
1973... 
1974 n 



Nondtftnu and Space Program* 



1962 

1963 

1964 

l?S::::::: 

I960 

1970 

1971 

19T2 

1973 

1974 » 



8TATK AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 



!9«2 

1963., 

1964 

1968 

1966 * 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 , 

1971 : 

1972 

1973 

1974 » 



1123.1 
12!). 0 
135.7 
144.4 
164.9 
188.8 
209.4 
220.5 
231.7 
247.2 
2700 
202.0 



67.8 
68.7 
C9.9 
71.9 
83.3 
96.6 
105.4 
105.9 
104.5 
106.4 
114.4 
116.8 



61. 8 
51.0 
50.3 
5C.4 
61.0 
716 
78.6 
73,8 
76.0 
72.0 
74.8 
74.8 



16.0 
17.6 
19.6 
21.6 
/22.3 
24.0 
26.8 
27.1 
29.5 
35.0 
39.1 
42.0 



GoTemment purchMes of goods snd lenrloes ' 



ToUl 



Purchases 
from i>rlTtte 
Industry 



$117.1 

122.5 

128.7 

137.0- 

156.8 

180.1 

194.6 

210.0. 

219.5 

234.2 

255,7 

278.4 

309.0 



.63.4 
"64.2 
65.2 
46.9 
77.8 
90.7 

oas 

06,2 
97.6 
1019 
106.6 
116.4 



61.6 
50.8 
50.0 
60.1 
60.7 
72.3 
78.3 
78.4 
74.6 
71.2 
74.8 
74.4 
78.6 



11.8 
13.5 
15.2 
16.8 
17.1 
18.4 
20.5 
20.4 
21.0 
26.5 
30.1 
32.2 
37.9 



55.7 


53.7 


23.3 


60.4 


58 2 


25.4 


65.8 


63.6 


27.7 


72.4 


70,1 


30.8 


81.0 


T9.0 


35.0 


92.2 


89.4 


40,2 


104.0 


100.8 


.45.4 


114.6 


111.2 


49.6 


127.2 


123 3 


.•3.7 


14a 8 


136.6 


59.2 


155.6 


15a 8 


65.1 


175.2 


169.8 


74.1 


(«) 


192.6 





362.6 
64.4 

65.7 
69.2 
80.2 
95.0 
104,7 
106.2 
104.8 
109.6 
ai9.2 
127.9 



39.1 
39.0 
38.0 
38.4 
■45.2 
54.8 
59.3 
56.0 
51.1 
5a4 
54.1 
53.8 



33.0 
31.8 
29.6 
28.9 
35.9 
419 
48.1 
46.2 
41.1 
37.1 
38.6 
37.5 



CornpcnsAtion of ge;i«r«! gOTenuoent 
personnel 



ToUl 



$54.7 
58.1 
63.0 
67.8 
76.6 
85.1 
. 94.9 
103.8 
1117 
124.6 
1J6.5 
148.5 



ClTUIan 



0) 



213 
25.3 
27.2 
28.6 
32.6 
35.9 
39.5 
42.2 
45.1 
47.2 
5a8 
5Z8 



18.6 
19.0 
20.3 
2!i.2 
218 
27.4 
30.2 
32.2 
816 
84.1 
36.2 
36.9 



6.1 


5.7 


6.7 


7.2 


6.3 


6.3 


8.4 


6.8 


6.8 


9.6 


7.3 


7.r 


9.3 


7.8 


7.8 


9.9 


8.4 


8.4 


11.2 


9.3 


9.3 


ia4 


10 0 


lao 


lao 


11.6 


11.6 


13.4 


13.1 


13.1 


15.5 


116 


14.6 


16.3 


15.9 


15.9 



30.4 
32.9 
35.9 
39.3 
44.0 
49.2 
55:4 
61.6 
69.6 
77.4 
85.7 
95.7 



$43.2 
46.5 
50.4 
517 
60.8 
67.0 
76.6 
83.1 
93.3 
103.3 
113.8 
125.5 



1Z8 
13.6 
\15 
16.3 
16.8 
18.4 
20.1 
21.6 
23.7 
25.9 
28.1 
29.8 



7.1 
7.4 
7.7 
8.1 
9.0 
0.9 
10.8 
11.6 
IZl 
1Z8 
13.5 
13.9 



30.4 
32.9 
35.9 
39.3 
44.0 
49.2 
55.4 
61.6 
69.6 
77.4 
85.7 
95.7 



MUiUry 



$11.5 
11.7 
12.6 
13.1 
15.8 
17.6 
19.4 
20.7 
21.4 
21.4 
22.7 
23.0 



11.5 
11.7 
1Z6 
13.1 
16.8 
17.6 
19.4 
2a7 
21.4 
21.4 
2Z7 
23 0 



(«). 



11.6 
11.7 
12.6 
13.1 
16.8 
17.6 
...19.4 
20.7 
72.4 
21.4 
2Z7 
23.0 



Compensv 
tlon of em* 
ployees of 
government 
enterprises 



0) 



$6.0 
6.6 
7.0 
7.4 

8.1 
8.7- 

9.; 

ia5 

12.2 
13.0 
113 
15.6 



11 
14 
17 
5.0 
6.6 
5.9 
6.6 
7.1. 
8.3 
8.8 
9.5 

ia2 



.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.3 
.4 
.4 
.4 

.4 



3.8 
4.1 
4.4 
17 
6.2 
6.0 
6.3 

?:l 

8.4 

9.1 
9.8 



1.9 
XI 
2.3 
2.4 
16 
2.8 
3.2 
3.4 
3.0 
4.2 
4.8 
5.4 



> For eomparsbUitT with fttU 00 government employment, eompensfttk)n 
of goraniment enterprise empioyeet hu been added to the tot^ of govem- 
isent porehasef of goods a.nd urr\cm, as shown in the naUonal income and 
mdoct MeoonU. Capital expenditures by these enterprises are included 
10 tovenimeot porchases of goods and serri^s. (GoTemm«ot entcrpruea 
lBJodtg«t«nuMni«pirated actlTitie* taUlng prwSncu and mrritm U tba 



public, such as the postal service, local water departmenU, and pobUeiy 
owned power stations.) ^ ^ . 

i As defined in the national income and product aoMntt. 

* Not avaiiabk. 

SoumcB: Based on daU from the Department d Coomvee. Boreaa of 
Kconomk Analysis. 
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Tabl« 6^5. Employment Rtsulting From Government Purchgses of Goods and Services, and Employment 

in Government Enterp^ses, 1962*74 

\ ^ [MilUonsofemploym)- 



L«vei of r^Tcrmuent 



Tot At 



1962... 
1963... 
19«4... 

im... 

19C6... 
19«7... 

\m... 

1969... 
•1970... 
1071... 
1972... 
197S... 
1974 



Total 



, Federal Odvernmkkt 



1962... 

i9es.., 

1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968... 
■ 1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972... 
1973... 
1974 



D€f€nit end Atmic Entrgv Frogramt 



1962... 
1963... 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971... 
1972... 
1973... 
1974'.. 



1962.., 
1963... 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 
1971.., 
1972... 
1973... 
1974 ».< 



State and Local OoTrRNMrsT 



1962... 
1963... 
19«... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967/. 
196K.. 
1969... 

:;70„.. 

1971:.. 
1972... 
1973... 
1974 ». 



Public and priTate employment resulting from government purchases 
of goods and services > 



Total 



Employment] 
In private 
Industry 



18.3 


17.2 


6,1 


11.1 


B.3 


18.8 


17.7 


6.4 


11.3 


B.6 


19.2 


18.0 


6.4 


■Jl.6 


, 8.9 


19. 6 


IB 4 




1*. u 




2K3 


19*; B 


6.6 


13.2 


10.0 


.>2.9 


21.6 


7.7 


13.9 


10.6 


13. B 


2Z5 


B.1 


14.4 


10.0 




• * 21.9 


7.1 


14. B 


■ 11.8 


2V.0 


21.6 


6.0 


14.7 


11.6 


22 0 


21.5 


6.B 


14.7 


12.0 


23.0 


21.5 


«6.9 


14.6 


12.2 


23.0 


21.5 


6.9 


14.6 


12.3 


23.6 


22.1 
• 


7.1 


15.0 


12. B 


9.0 


B.4 


3.7 


4.6 


1.B 


9.1 


B.4 


3.9 


4.5 


1.B 


S.9 


B.2 


3.7 


• 4.5 


1.8 




a 1 


3. 0 


J m. 
4. 0 


l.o 


9.0 


B.7 


3.6 


6.1 


2.0 


10.5 


9.6 


4.1 


6.6 


2.1 


10.6 


,9.7 


4.2 


5.6 


2.1 


10.2 


9.3 


3.7 


5.6 


2.1 


9.3 


8.4 


3.3 


6.1 


2.0 


8.8 


7.9 


3.2 


4.7 


2.0 


B.4 


7.5 


3.1 


i4 


2.0 


B.1 


7.2 


3.0 


4.2 


LO 


B.0 


7.1 


2.0 


4.2 


2.0 


6.0 


6.B 


2.9 


3.9 


1.0 


6.4 


6.3 


2.6 


3.7 


1.0 


6.3 


6.3 


3.6 


3.7 


1.0 


6. 3 


6. 2 


2.6 


9.7 


1.0 


7.1 


7.0 


2.0 


4.1 


1.0 


7.8 


7.7 


3.2 


4.5 


1.1 


B.1 


8.0 


3.4 


4.6 


1.1 


7,6 


7.5 


2.9 


4.G 


1.1 


6.7 


6.6 


2.6 


4.1 


1.0 


6.0 


6.9 


2.2 


3,7 


1.0 


5.4 


5.3 


1.9 


3.4 


1.0 


S.l 


5,0 


l.B 


3,2 


.0 


5.0 


4.0 


l.B 


3.1 


.0 


2.2 


1.6 


.8 


.8 


.8 


2.7 


2.1 


1.3 


.B 


.B 


2.5 


1.9 


1.1 


.B 


.B 


3L6 


1.9 


1.0 


.9 


.9 


2.6 


l.B 


.B 


1.0 


1.0 


2.6 


1.0 


.9 


1.0 


1.0 


2.5 


1.7 


.B 


.9 


.9 


2.6 


l.B 


.B 


1.0 


1.0 


2.6 


l.B 


.B 


1.0 


1.0 


2.8 


2.0 


1.0 


1.0 


I.O 


3.0 


2.2 


1.2 


1.0 


1.0 


3.0 


2.2 


1.2 


1.0 


1.0 


3.0 


2.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


9.3 


B.9 


2.4 


6.6 


6.5 


9.6 


0.2 


2.6 


6.7 


6.7 


10.1 


9.*7 


2.7 


7.0 


7.0 


10.8 


10.3 


2.0 


7.4 


7.4 


11.5 


11.0 


3.0 


8.0 


8,0 


12.5 


12.0 


16 


8.4 


8.4 


:3.2 


12.7 


3.9 


8.B 


8.B 


1S.1 


12.0 


3.4 


9.2 


9.2 


18.7 


13.2 


8.6 


9.6 


9.6 


14.1 


13.6 


3.6 


10.0 


10.0 


14.0 


14.0 


3.B 


10.2 


?0.2 


14.0 


14.3 


• 3.9 


10.4 


;o.4 


15.6 


15.0 


' 4.2 


10. B 


10.8 



General government personnel 



Total 



CivIUan 



Military 



2.8 
2,7 
2.7 
2.7 
8.1 
8.4 
8.5 
8 5 
3.1 
Z7 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 



2.B 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
8.1 
8.^ 
8.5 
8.5 
3.1 
2.7 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 



2.8 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
8.1 
8.4 
8.6 
3.5 
3.1 
2.7 
2.4 
2.3 
2.2 



'Preliminary. 

} Derived from the national Income and product accounts. 

< Includes government-operated acttvltle<i selling products ^nd services to 
the public, such as the postal service, local water departments, and publicly 
owned power stations. 



NoTX: Total government personnel, not shown separately. Is the sum o 
general government personnel and employment In government enterprlset. 

SocRCi: Based on data from the Department of Commerce. Bureau of 
Econo^Ble Analysis. 
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TobU Censum«r ond Whol«soU Pnc« Indexes ond Annuol Chon9es, 1947-74 



1M7.. 
IMS.. 
1M9.. 
'1«0.. 
INK. 
1912.. 
19SI.. 
lOM.. 
1969.. 
1966.. 

1967.. 
1969.. 
' J969., 
-^^960.. 
1961.. 
1)62.. 
1961.. 
.1964.. 
1966., 
1966.. 

1967. 
1966. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974.. 



Consomer pric«t 



AUlUms 



Index 



66.9 

72.1 
71.4 
72.1 
77.8 
79.6 

sai 

90.2 
81.4 

M.3 
86.6 
87.S 
.88.7 
89.6 
9a6 
91.7 
92.9 
94.6 
97.2 

100.0 
104.2 
109.8 
116.3 
121.3 
126.3 
133.1 
147.7 



Perctnt 
chance 



14.4 
7.8 
-1.0 
1.0 
7.9 
Z2 
.8 
.6 
-.4 
1.6 

Xt 
Z7 
.8. 
1.6 
1.0 
1.1 
1.2 
1.3 

I. 7 
Z9 

ZO 
• 4.2 
6.4 
6.9 
4.3 
3.3 
6.2 

II. 0 



ComznodlUts 



Index 



76.0 
8a4 
7&3 
7&8 
88.9 
87.0 
86.7 
89.9 
89.1 
89.9 

88.6 
9a6 
9a7 
91.6 
92.0 
92.8 
93.6 
94.6 
99.7 
98.3 

loao 

103.7 
108.4 
113.6 
117.4 

120.9 
129.9 
145.5 



Percent 
change 



2a2 

7.2 
-Z6 
.6 
9.0 
1.3 
-.3 
-.9 
-.9 
.9 

3.1 
Z3 
.1 
.9 
.6 
.9 
.9 
1.1 
1.2 
Z6 

1.8 
3.7 
4.6 
4.7 
3.4 
3.0 
7.4 
IZO 



Serrlces 



Index 



61.1 
64.3 
66.9 
68.7 
61.8 
64.6 
67.3 
69.6 
7a 9 
7Z7 

76.' 6 
78.6 
8a8 
83.6 
89.2 
86.8 

8a6 
9a2 

9Z2 
99.8 

loao 

106.2 
11Z9 
121.6 
128L4 
133.3 
139. t 
1510 



Percent 
cbaTige 



4.1 
6.3 
4.8 
X2 
9.3 
4.4 
4.3 
3.3 
ZO 
Z9 

4.0 
3.S 

Z9 
3.3 
ZO 
1.9 
ZO 
1.9 
Z2 
3.9 

4.4 

9.2 
6.9 
8.1 
9.6 
3.8 
4.4 
9.3 



All commodJUec 



Index 



76.* 
8Z8 
78.7 
81.8 
91.1 
88.6 
87.4 
87.6 
87.8 
9a7 

93.3 
94.6 
94.8 
94.9 
94.6 
94.8 
94.6 
94.7 
96l6 
99.8 

loao 

10Z6 
106.6 

iia4 

113.9 
119.1 
134.7 

loal 



Percent 
change 



22.8 
8L2 
-9.0 
3.9 
11.4 

.2 
.3 
3.3 

Z9 
1.4 

.2 

.1 
-.4 

.8 
-.t 

.3 
ZO 
3.3 

.2 
Z6 
3.9 
3.7 
3.2 
0 4.6 
13.1 
18.9 



1WM)lts>l6 prices 



Farm products, 
lyroceaMd foods 
and leads 



Index 



94.3 

101.6 
89.6 
93.9 
1019 
102.7 
96lO 
-96.7, 
91.3 
9a'6 

n.7 

9&1 
919 
' 917 
917 
94.7 

912 
97.1 
1(0.9 

loao 

10Z4 
108.0 
111.7 
113.8 
122.4 
199.1 
177.4 



Parcent 
change 



(>) 

7.6 
-11.7 

4.8 

13.8 
. -3.9 
-6.6 

-.3 
-4.7 

-.7 

3.4 

4.7 
-4.7 
.2 
0 

I. 1 
-1.0 

-.6 
4.3 
6.6 

-3.4 
Z4 
9.6 
3.4 
1.9 
7.6 

sao 

II. 5 



Indostrial 
commo<?JUea 



Index 



7a 8 
78.9 
79.3 
78.0 
811 
84.1 
84.8 
810 
819 
9a8 

913 

916 
913 
918 
94.8 
94.8 
94.7 
913 
914 
98.6 

loao 

10Z6 
1010 

iiao 

114.0 
117.9 
1219 
1518 



Percent 
change 



16 
-Zl 
16 

ia4 

-Z3 

.8 
.3 

Z2 • 
4.6 

Z8 
.3 
1.8 
0 
-.6 
0 

-.1 
.6 
1.3 

Z2 

1.6 
Z6 
14 
3.8 
16 
3.4 
18 
2Z2 



tNotavalUblo. 



TobU <»-7. ConsMmer Price Index for Selected Groups, and Purchasing Power of the Consumer Dollar, 
i 1947-74 

11967-100] 



Year 



1947.. 
1948.. 
1949.. 
1910.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964., 
1966.. 
1996.. 



1967... 
1968... 
1969... 
1960... 
1961... 
1962.., 
1963.., 
1964.. 
1969.., 
1966.. 

1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 
1970«. 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 



AU 
iteSDt 



M.9 
72.1 
71.4 
72.1 
77.8 
79.9 
80.1 
80.9 
80.2 
61.4 

84.3 
86.6 
87.3 
88.7 
S9.6 
90.6 
91.7 
92.9 
94.9 
97.2 

100.0 
104.2 
109.8 
1113 
121.3 
1213 
1311 
147.7 



Food 



Total 



7a 6 
716 
73.9 
74.9 
82.8 
84.3 
83.0 
82.3 
81.6 
82.2 

84.9 
88.9 
87.1 
88.0 
SO.l 
89.9 
91.2 
92.4 
94.4 
99.1 

100.0 
103.6 
106.9 
■114.9 
1114 
1215 
141.4 
161.7 



At home 



73.9 
79.8 
717 
77.6 
86.3 
87.8 
86.2 
85.8 
84.1 
84.4 

87.2 
91.0 
88.8 
89.6 
90.4 
91.0 
92-2 
93.2 
919 
100.3 

100.0 
103.2 
108.2 
113.7 
1114 
121.6 
141.4 
162.4 



Away 
from 
home 



(») 
(») 
^* 
(0 
68.9 

7ai 
7a 8 

72.2 

719 
77.2 
79.3 
81.4 
83.2 
85.4 
87.3 
819 
90.9 
911 

100.0 
109.2 
111.6 
119.9 
126.1 
131.1 
141.4 
159.4 



Housing 



Total* 



65.2 
69.8 
7a 9 
72.8 
77.2 
78.7 
80.8 
81.7 
82.3 
83.6 

86.2 
87.7 
88.6 
90.2 
90.9 
91.7 
92.7 
93.8 
94.9 
97.2 

100.0 
104.2 

lias 

1119 
124.3 
129.2 
135.0 
15a 6 



Rent 



61.1 
65.1 
68.0 
7a 4 
73.2 
712 
80.3 
83.2 
84.3 
85.9 

87.9 
89.1 
90.4 
91.7 
92.9 
94.0 
910 
919 
96.9 
98.2 

, 100.0 
: 102.4 
105.7 

uai 

1112 
119.2 
124.3 
130.2 



Home 
owner- 
ship 



(0 

1 



710 
713 
77.0 
713 

81.7 
83.9 
84.4 
86.3 
80.9 
87.9 
89.0 
90.8 
92.7 
913 

100.0 
105.7 
1110 
1219 
133.7 
14a 1 
146.7 
1612 



Appara 
and 

upkeep 



r 

712 
83.3 
80.1 
79.0 
86.1 
89.3 
84.6 
84.9 
84.1 
85.8 

87.3 
87.9 
88.2 
89.6 
90.4 
90.9 
91.9 
92.7 
93.7 
96.1 

100.0 
109.4 
lU.S 

nil 

119.8 

X5J2Z3 
"1218 
1312 



Trana- 
porta- 

tion 



> Includes other groups not shown separately. 



t Not aTallable. 



ERJC 



65.6 
61.8 
66.4 
68.2 
72.6 
77.3 
79.9 
78.3 
77.4 
78.8 

83.3 
86.0 
89,6 
89.6 
90.6 
92.9 
910 
94.3 
95.9 
97.2 

100.0 
103.2 
107.2 
112.7 
118.6 
119.9 
123.8 
137.7 



Health and 
recreation 



Total* 



72.6 
73.3 
73.8 
716 

714 
81.0 
83.0 
89.1 
86.7 
814 
90.0 
11.8 
914 
96.1 

100.0 
109.0 

lias 

1112 
122.2 
1211 
1312 
1413 



Medical 
care 



48.1 
61.1 
92.7 
93.7 
96.3 
99.3 
61.4 
63.4 
64.8 
67^ 

69.9 
73.2 
714 
79.1 
81.4 
83.6 
85.6 
87.3 
89.9 
914 

100.0 
106.1 
113.4 
120.e 
128.4 
13Z9 
137.7 
150.5 



Purchasing 
power of the 
consumer 
dollar 



$1,495 

1.387 
1.401 
1.387 
1.285 
1.258 
1.248 
1.242 
1.247 
1.229 

1.186 
1.159 
1.149 
1.127 
1.116 
1.104 
1.091 
1.076- 
1.098 
1.029 

1.000 
.960 
.911 
.860 
.824 
.799 
.762 
.678 
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Tablt Work Stoppogts Rtsulting From Labor-Monagtmcnt Disputts Involving Six or Mor* Worktr* 

for at Least 1 Full Day or Shift, 1947-74 



- 

• 




< 


^ Work $toppa«fr$ bfglnniiig In year 


Man-days Idle during year (for all stoppaces In effect) 


Nnmbf r o( 
stoppaficj 


Avcra^co 
duration * 
(calendar 
d;\ys) 


« orkcrs 
involved ' 
(thousands) 


rercent of 

total 
ctonomy 
employed 


Number 
(thousands) 


Percent of estimated total 
working time 


Per worker • 
Involved 


Total 
economy 


Private 
nonfarm 








S,G93 


25.6 


2,1<0 


4.7 


34,600 


0.30 


0.41 


15.9 


1(Ufi 






3, 419 


21.8 


1,960 


4.2 


* 24,100 


.28 


.57 


17.4 








3,606 


<22,S 


3,030 


6^7 


50.500 


.44 


.59 


16.1 7 


^ lOKA 






4,843 


19.2 


2,410 


5.1 


38.800 


.33 


.40 


l&l 


10M 






4,737 


17.4 


2,220 


4.5 


22,900 


.18 


-.21 


1(XS 








5,117 


10.6 


3,540 


7.3 


59, 100 


.48 


.57 


1&7 


■ XtlM 






5,001 


sas 


2,400 


4.7 


28,300 


.22 


.26 


11.8 








3,4<{6 


22.5 


1,530 


3.1 


22,600 


* .18 


. 19 


14.7 








4,320 


18.5 


2,650 


5.2 


28,200 


.22 


.26 


1(X7 








3. 825 


18.9 


1*900 


3^6 


^33,100 


.24 


.29 


17.4 


low 






3,673 


19.2 


1,390 


2.6 


16,500 


.12 


.14 


11.4 








3,694 


19.7 


2,060 


3^9 


23,900 


.18 


.22 


11.6 








3,-706 


24.6 


1,880 


3^3 


60,000 


.50 


.61 


96.7 








3,333 


23.4 


1,320 


2.4 


19,100 


.14 


.17 


14.5 








3,367 


23.7 


1,4S0 


2.6 


16,300 


.11 


.12 


11.2 








3,614 


24.6 


1,230 


2,2 


18.600 


.13 


.16 


1&.0 








3,362 


23.0 


941 


1.1 


16,100 


.11 


.13 


17,1 








3«6.V5 


• 22.9 


1,640 


2.7 


22,900 


.15 


.18 


14.0 








3,963 


25.0 


1,550 


2.5 


23,300 


.15 


.18 


1&.1 








4,405 


22.2 


1,9C0 


3.0 


25,400 


.15 


.J18^ 


12.9 








4,595 


22.8 


2,870 


4.3* 


42,100 


.25 




14.7 








5,045 


24.5 


2.649 


9.8 


49,018 


.28 


.32 


18.5 








5,700 


22.5 


2,481 


3.5 


42,860 


.24 


' .28 


17.9 








5,716 


25.0 


3,305 


4.7 


66,414 


.37 


.44 


2X1 








5,138 


; 27,0 




4.6 


47,569 


.26 


.32 


149 








5,010 


24.0 


i,.n 


2.3 


27,066 


.15 


.17 


19.9 








5,353 


24.0 


2,251 


2.9 


27.948 


.15 


.16 


S 








5,900 


0 


2,700 


(») 


48,000 


.24 




3 17.9 



9 Preliminary. > Workers are counted more than 0Qc«lHhey were lovolved In mora thMi 

I Averaie duration Hgtues relate to stoppages ending during the year and one stop^Mtf e during the year. « 

are simple averages, with each stoppage given equal weight regardless of * Not available. 

Usls«. 



/ 



. Tabl« 6-^« Pmons B«low th^ Low*lncom« L«v«l, by Family Status, 1959-*73 

. (F»mi\y sUtos'is of Mtfdi of foUowtof yttr) ' 



ColorW'jrMr 



AUp«rms 
* 

9 


c ^ Penoos in ItaniUflt ' « ^ ' 


UnreUted" 
indiTidoAls 
14 vetn 
audoTtr 


4 Total 


' FunUyted 


cUldrea 
under 1» 
jnn 


. Other 
fimily 
membera 




Nonfiarm 


Fvxn 



196a.... 

1960.... 
1911.... 
1982.4.. 
1993.... 
1964.... 
1965.... 
1966>... 
1967.... 
1968.... 



1960 

1970L... 
1971.... 
1972,.. 
1971.. < 



1900. 




' NEOBO AMD OtHKS RACIS 

1950 - --- 

1960 t 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1966 > 

1967 

1966 

I960 if 

1969> 

1970- ->... 

1971 .... 

1972 

1973 ..... 



Footootes at end of table. 



30,490 

30,851 
30,628 
31,625 
36,436 
36,0(5 
33,185 
28,510 
27,760 
IL389 
24:289 
24,147 
25,430 
25.569 
24,400 
22»973 



28,484 
28,300 
27,890 
26,672. 
425,238 
24,057 
22,496 
19,290 
18.963 
17,395 
16.671 
16,659 
17,484 
17,780 
16.203 
15,142 



11.006 
n,542 
11,738 
11,953 
11, 198 
11,096 
10, r 
9,220 
8.786 
7,994 
7,618 
7,488 
7,936 
7,780 
8.267 
7,831 



Number below the low-income ItTel (tboimadt) 



34,662 
^935 
34,509 
33,623 
31,496 
30,912 
'28,358 
23,800 
22,771 
'»,60S 
19,438 
19,175 
20.330 
a(>,4fw 
19, 5«. 
18,290 



a<,4U 

24,262 
23,747 
23,613 
21. 149 
20.716 
13.508 
16.430 
14,851 
13.546 
12.709 
12,623 
13,323 
13.566 
12,268 
11,412 



10, 119 
10,663 
10,762 
11,010 
10,349 
10,196 
9,850 
8.379 
7,920 
7,149 
6.729 
6,552 
7,007 
6,839 
7,300 
6,887 



8,sao< 

8,243 
8,391 

8,077 
7,554 
7, 100 
6,721 
5,784 
5,667 
5,047 
4,960 
5,008 
5.260 
5.303 
' 5.075 
4,828 



6,185 
6.115 
6.205 
5.W 
5.466 
5.258 
4,824 
4,106 
4,066 
3,616 
3,555 
3,575 
3,708 
3,751 
3.441 
3.219 



2.:S5 
2.128 

I"" 

1,902 
1,897 
1,678 
1,611 
1.431 
1,395 
1,433 
1,552 
1,552 
1,634 
1,609 



6.624 
6.649 
7,044 
7,004 
6.467 

t,m 

5.841 
5.211 
5.0O 
4,553 
4,522 
4,582 
4,822 
4,851 
4,753 
4,533 



4,916 
4,919 
5.162 
5.090 
4,610 
4,380 
4,163 
3.685 
3.610 
3.225 
3,206 
3,229 
3.361 
3.382 

3.m 

2,984 



U709 
1,730 
1,882 
1,914 
1,857 
1,678 
1,678 
1,626 
1,483 
1,328 
1,316 
1.353 
1.471 
1,469 
1.5S2 
1,649 



1,696 
1,594 
1,347 
1,073 
1,087 
1,102 
880 

on 

574 
494 
438 
420 

• m 

462 
323 

. 295 



> 1.270 
1,196 
1.043 
797 
856 
878 
661 
421 
446 
391 
349 
346 
357 
369 
270 
235 



r 



17,208 
17,288 

16. on 

16.630 
10,601 
15.786 
14,388 
12,146 
11,427 
10,730 
9,821 
9,501 
10,285 
10,344 
10,062 
9,453 



11,386 

11,229 
10,614 
10,382 
9,749 
9,573 
8,595 
7,204 
6,729 
6,373 
5,777 
0,667 
6.138 
6,341 
6,784 
5,462 



426 


5.822 


2,162 


398 


6.059 


2,476 


304 


5.963 


2,613 


276 


6.248 


2,572 


231 


5.942 


2.319^ 


224 


6.163 


2,131^ 


219 


6.793 


2.1G0 


152 


4,942 


1.759 


128 


4,696 


1,611 


103 


4,366 


1,352 


79 


4,044 


1,290 


79 


3,834 


1,286 


81 


4,097 


1,368 


83 


4,003 


1.283 


53 


4,296 


' '1.377 


60 


3,991 


•1,287 



9,034 
9,194 

9,0U 
8,910 
8,263 
8,016 
7.249 
5,879 
5.677 
4,909 
4,667 
4,667 
4,835 
4,767 
4,420 
4,018 



6.872 

6,928 
6,844 
5.034 
6,885 
5.089 
4,120 
4,066 
3.557, 
3,377 
3.381 
3,477 
3,474 
3,043 
2,731 



4,938 
4,996 

6,119 
6,002 

4,n; 

5,ia 

<837 
4,701 
4,996 
4,604 
4,851 
4,972 
5.090 
6,154 
4,688 
4,674 



4,041 
4.047 

4.ia 

4,069 
4,080 
4,241 
3,988 
3,860 
4,132 
3,849 
3,962 
4,016 
4, lot 
4,214 
3,936 
3,730 



687 
879 
976 
9tt 
849 
902 
839 
841 
866 
845 
889 

m 

929 
941 
948 
.944 



ERIC 



L 
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Tabit G-9. Ftrsons Bttow the low*lncome Level, by Family Status, 1959-73 — Continuecf 







Persons in families 


















Other 


Unrelated 




AU persons 






Family head 




Related 


individuals 


Total 






children 


family 


14 years 














under 18 


members 


and over 








Total 


Nonfarm 


Farm 


years 






Percent below the low-Income level 


TuTAL 4i» 








IIX 1 


AA A 


20. 9 








22.4 


20.8 


lo. 0 


15.9 


46. 1 


1<MA " 


il?.2 


20. 7 


Ifi 1 

lo. 1 


13.0 


45. * 


OA 


10. ^ 


ic o 

^9. £ 


1M1 ' , 


21.9 


20. 3 


lo. 1 


16.4 


00.0 




lu. 0 


45. • 




21.0 


19. 4, 


17. 2 


16. 0 


33L 5 


24.7 


15. 1 


45.4 




19. 5 


17. 9 


15. 9 


14.6 


35. 1 


22.8 


13. 8 


44. 2 




19. 0 


17. 4 4 


15.0 


13. 5 


35. 6 


22. 7 


13. 3 


42. 7 




17.3 


15.8 


13. 9 


12. 9 


> 29. 8 


2(X 7 


11.8 


39.8 


19W»..' 


14.7 


13. 1 


' 'il. 8 


11.3 


20. 6 


17. 4 


9. 5 


38. 3 


1967 . 


14. 2 


12.5 


n.4 


1(^8 


21. 4 


10. 9 


9. 1 


, 38. 1 


10M < 


12. 8 


11. 3 


IOl 0 


9". 5 


18.8 


15. 3 


7.8 


34.0 


1<MO 


12.2 


10. 5 


9.7 


9.3 


17. 4 


14. 1 


7. 3 


33. 6 




12. 1 


10.4 


13. 8 


9.3 


17.4 


13.8 


7 *> 
4. £ 


34. 0 




«■ 12.6 


ia9 


IOlI 


9.7 


18.6 


14.9 


7.4 


32.9 


19Z1 


12. 5 


10. 8 


10.0 


9.6 


17.4 


J0» 1 


7 •> 


31.6 


19^ 


11.9 


ia3 


9.3 


9.2 


1Z8 


14.9 


{ 


29.0 


ion 


11. 1 


9.7 


8.8 


8.6 


11.6 


14.2 


] 5.b 


So. 0^ 


VrHITE 




















18. 1 


16. 5 




13. 1 


38.0 


20.6 


13. 3 


44. 1 




17.8 


16.2 


14.9 


12. 9 


39.0 


20.0 


13. 3 


43.0 




17.4 


15.8 


14.8- 


13.3 


33.3 


, 18.7 


13.3 


43.2 




Id. 4 


14.7 


IS. 9 


' 12.9 


27.5 


17.9 


12.0 


42.7 


1QM 


15.3 


13.6 


1Z8 


11.6 


3015 


16.5 


11.0 


^2. 0 




14.9 


13.2 


1Z2 


IOl 9 


31.2 


16.1 


10.8 


40. 7 




13.3 


11.7 


11. 1 


10.2 


24.6 


14.4 


9. 2 


38. 1 




11.3 


9.7 


9.3 


8.9^^ 


16.5 


12.1 


7.4 


36. 1 




11.0 


9.2 


9.0 


8.5 


18.1 


11.3 


7. 2 


36.6 




10.0 


8.4 


8.0 


7.5 


15.9 


10.7 


6.3 


32l 2 




9. 5 


7.8 


7.7 


7.3 


15. 1 


9.8 


5l8 


31.8 




9.6 


7.8 


7.7 


7.3 


1S.1 


9.7 


5. 8 


32l 1 




9.9 


8.1 


8.0 


7.5 


16.2 


ia5 


5.9 


30.8 




9 9 


8.2 


7.9 


7 5 


15.2 


10.9 


5.8 


29.6 




9!o 


7.4 


7.1 


6.9 


11.3 


lai 


5.1 


27.1 




8.4 


6.9 


6.6 


6.4 


9L8 


9.7 


4.5 


217 


_ _ _ _ 

NXORO AND QTHKR KACIS 














42L6 






56.2 


56.0 


ea4 


45.3 


91.8 


66l7 


67.4 




55.9 


55.7 


49.0 


44.2 


93.4 


66l6 


43.3 


59.3 




S6l1 


55.6 


49.0 


45.9 


85.4 


65.7 


44.8 


617 




55.8 


55.3 


4&0 


45.0 


90.2 


66l4 


43.2 


62.1 




51.0 


5a5 


^ 43.7 


41.4 


81.3 


6a9 


38.9 


S8w8 


1M4 


49l6 




4ao 


37.5 


79.2 


61.5 


85.7 


55.0 


19M 


47.1 


^ 


39.7 


37.2 


82.H) 


67.3 


35.3 


5a7 





30.8 


38.9 


33w9 


32L2 


6a2 


48.2 


27.7 


53wl 


19«7 


87.2 


36u3 


311 


30.9 


' 58.4 


44.9 


25.3 


48.2 




33.6 


3Z4 


28.2 


27.1 


58.9 


41.6 


2ad 


45.7 




31.1 


29.9 


26.7 


26.0 


51.6 


38.0 


19.4 


44.9 




31.0 


29.6 


26.9 


26.2 


• 51.5 


37.7 


19.4 


46.5 




32L0 


30.7 


28.1 


27.4 


55.5 


39.6 


19.6 


46.7 




30.9 


29.7 


27.4 


26.8 


5a 3 


38.7 


18.2 


44.9 




31.9 


81.0 


27.7 


27.4 


41.1 


41.3 


19.0 


4a9 


WTI....... 


29.6 


28.8 


26.2 


25.9 


41.4 


38.3 


17.4 


37.8 



1 Bcflnning 1966, dmts txt based on rerijed methodolocy for processing Soukcc: Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Current 

Income daU. PopulaUon Reports, Series P-«0, Nos. 68, 76, 86, 88, 91, and 94. 

* Beflnnlnf! 1969, data are based on 1970 census population controb and 
therelbre are ret strictly comparable with data for earlier years. 
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TobU G~10. Minority Employment in Firms with 100 or More Employees, by Sex and Occupation Group, 

1966, 1973-74^ 



Year, minority group, 
and sex 



Totel 
employed 



1M6 

Both Sexes 

Number (thousaiid5)... 
Percent who were: 

Negroea 

Spanish speaking.. 

Orientab 

American Indians.. 

Male 

Number (thousands)... 
Percent who were: 

Negroes 

Spanish speaking. . 

Orientals 

American Indians.. 

Female 

Number (thousands)... 
Percent who were: 

Negroes 

Spanish speaking.. 

Orientals 

American Indians.. 



im 

Both Sexes 

Number (thousands) 

Percent who were: 

Negroes .-.,.> 

Spanish speaking , 

Orientals 

American Indians 



Male 



Number (thousands) 

Percent who were: 

Negroes 

Spanish speaking... 

Orientals 

American Indians 



Female 

Number (thousands) . . , 
Percent who were: 

Negroes.: 

Spanish speaking.. 

Orientals 

American Indians.. 



1974 

Both Sexes 

Number (thousands) 

Percent who were: 

Negroes 

Spanish speaking 

Orientals 

Amcriciln Indians 



Whlte-foUar workers 



Jotel 



25, 57a 6 

&2 
2.5 
.5 
.2 



17,514.6 



&3 
2.5 
.5 
.2 



8,056.0 



Male 

♦ 

Number (thousands) 

Percent who we'*** 

Negroes 

Sppnljh speaking 

Orientals: — 

American Indians 



Female 

Number (thousands) 

Percent who were* 

Negroes *. 

SpanUh speaking 

■ Orientals 

American Indians 



7.9 
2.5 
.6 
.2 



31,838.9 

las 

4.1 
.8 
.4 



20,204.7 

10.1 
4.2 
.7 
.4 



11,634.1 

12.1 
4.0 



31,602.8 

11.0 
4.3 
.8 
.4 



20.011.1 

ia2 

4.4 

.7 
.3 



11,591.7 

12.4 
4.2 
1.0 
.4 



10,996.2 

2.6 
1.2 
.7 
. 1 



6,411.8 



Pro- 
fessional 



1.6 
l.I 
.6 
. 1 



4. 584. 4 



4.0 
1.5 
.7 
.2 



15;06a5 



5.6 
2.3 
1.1 
.3 



8,114.2 



3.7 
2.0 
1.1 
.2 



6,94&4 



7.3 
2.6 
1.1 
.3 



14.668.0 



.5.9 
2.4 
1.1 
.3 



3.9 
2.1 
1.1 
.2 



6^772.3 



8.3 
2.8 
1. 1 
.3 



1,692.2 

1.3 
.8 

L3 
.1 



1,455.6 

.8 
.7 
1.2 
.1 



236.6 
4.2 



1.8 
.2 



2,702.5 

3.2 
1.4 
2.4 
.2 



1,923.7 

2.2 
1.3 

•> 2 
^^2 



77^9 

5.7 
1.5 
2 9 
.2 



2.387 0 

3.1 
1.5 

2.4 



1,700.1 

2.2 
1.4 
2.2 
.2 



6B6.! 

5.2 
1.6 
3.1 
.2 



Techal- 



Managers 

and 
oHlcials 



1, 141.3 



4.1 
1.4 



786.2 



2.2 
1.3 
.8 

.2 



355.1 



&3 
1.4 
l.l 
.2 



1,439.5 



7.5 
2.6 
1.3 
.3 



982.5 
4..S 



1.3 
.3 



457.0 

14.0 
2.8 
1.5 
.3 



1. 446 3 

7 3 
2 7 
1.3 
.3 



m 4 

4.7 
5.6 
1.3 
.3 



451.0 

13.2 
2.8 
1.4 
.3 



2,083.4 



196.7 

2.2 
.8 
.4 
.2 



.3,065.6 

2.7 
1.4 
.4 
.3 



2,673.9 

2.3 
1.3 
.4 
.3 



391.7 

5.2 
1.7 
.6 
.3 



3, 127. 1 

2.9 
1.5 
.5 
.3 



2, 719. 4 

2.4 
1.4 
.4 
.3 



4(r7.7 

.5.6 
1.8 
.7 
.3 



Sales 
workers 



1,802.3 

2.4 
1.4 
.4 
.2 



1,103.0 

1.6 
1. 1 
.4 
.2 



699.3 

3.6 
1.9 
.4 
-.3 



2,745.2 

5. 1 
2.5 
.6 
.3 



U469.2 

4.3 
2.4 
.6 
.3 



1,276.0 

6.0 
2.6 



2.713.7 



5.5 
2.7 



1.449.5 



4.6 
2.6 



1,2«M,2 

6 5 
2.7 
.6 
.5 



Clerical 
workers 



4, 277.0^ 



1,180.3 

3.3 
1.9 
.6 
.1 



3,096.7 

. 3.6 
1.5 



5. 107. 7 

a5 

3.1 
1.0 
.3 



1,064.9 

&1 
3.9 
1.2 
.2 



4,(M2.8 

a6 

2.9 
.9 
.3 



4.994.0 

0.0 
3.3 
1.1 
3 



1.031.3 

8.7 
4.1 
1.3 
.3 



3,962.6 

0.1 
' 3.1 
1.0 
.3 




Blue-collar workers 



Totel 



12,613.2 



0,990 4 

10.9 
3.2 
.3 
.3 



2,6218 

10.1 
4.0 
.4 
.3 



14,287.4 

13.9 
5.7 
.4 
.5 



10,883.3 

13.3 
5.4 
.3 
.4 



3,4(M 1 

15.9 
6.6 
.6 
.5 



14,515 5 

14.1 

.4 
.4 



10,960.0 

13.3 
5.5 
.3 
.4 



3.555.5 
16.4 



Craft 
workers 



3,629.7 

3.6 
2.0 
.3 
.2 



3,399.2 

3.4 
1.8 
.3 
.2 



23a6 

6.8 
4.2 
.5 
.4 



4, 172. 8 

6.5 
3.6 
.3 
.4 



3,860.2 

6.1 
3.4 
.3 
.4 



312.6 

11.9 
5.5 
.8 
.5 



4.226.9 

6 9 
3.7 
. .4 
.4 



3,901.4 

6.5 
3.6 
.3 
.4 



325.5 



12.1 
5.5 



Opera- 
tives 



6,506.4 

las 

3.1 
.3 
.2 



4,706.7 

11.5. 
3.0 
.2 
.2 



1,799.7 

\% 
3.3 
.3 
.2 



7,220.5 

15.4 
5.4 
_ .4 
.4 



5,002.3 

15 3 
5.2 
.3 
.4 



2, 2ia 2 

15.6 
5.7 
* .6 
.5 



7,413.0 

15.7 
5.5 
.4 
.4 



5.082.2 

15.4 
5.4 
.3 
.4 



2,33C.S 

16.4 
5.8 
.7 
.5 



Laborers 



2,477.0 

21.2 
6.1 
.5 
.4 



1,884.6 

23.0 
6.2 
.5 
.4 



592.5 

15.2 
5.8 
.5 
.3 



2,894.1 

2a7 
9.5 
.5 



2,02a8 

21.9 
9.7 
.4 
.7 



873.3 



17.9 
9.2 



2, 875. 6 

20.4 
9.6 
5 



1,976.4 

21.4 
9.9 
.4 
.6 



899,3 

18.0 
9.0 
.7 
.5 



* D»t*/orl9«>-71 werepublished in the IS7SAf<tnpou;tr HefXfrt. date for 1972 
were published In the t874 Manpoxctr Rtport. 

Souxcx: Based on the annual Employer Information Report EEO-1 of 
tfaa Equal Employment Opportunity Commliaion and the Office of Federal 



Contract Compliance filed by private employers of 100 or more employee. 
Because of statutory and administrative provisions, only limited daU bava 
been obtained from employers In, agriculture, conitniction, and aecton or 
otbtr IndustrUt. 
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TabU G-11. Employmtnt of Ne9roes and Spanish-Speaking Americans in Firms With 100 or More 
Employees, by Region and Occupation Group, 1966, 197^74^ 





Number em- 








Percent ot totU employment in job category 








ployed T 




























(•housands) 


Minor- 






























ity 




- White-collar workers 




Blue-collar workers 










group 
























Yen and region 






as per- 








Man- 




Cleri- 










Serv- 








cent of 


















ice 






Minor- 


total 




Pro- 


Tech. 


agers 


Sales 


cal 




Craft 


Opera- 


Labor* 


work- 




Total 


ity 




ToUl 


fes- 


nical 


and 


work- 


work- 


Total 


workers 


tives 


ers 


ers 






group 






sional 




om- 

cials 


ers 


ers 












1966 














Negroes 












































1,785.9 


58.6 


3.3 


1.3 


0.7 


2.0 


0.4 


09 


1.9 


4.1 


1.8 


, 4.6 


6.7 


9.0 


Middle Atlantic 


5,322.3 


397.3 


7.5 


3.6 


1.8 


5.1 


1.1 


2.8 


5.3 


9.3 


4.1 


9.5 


16.8 


21.5 


East North Central...... 


6,337.7 


539.6 


8.5 


2.7 


1.2 


3.8 


.9 
.4 
1.3 


2.6 


4.1 


11.0 


3.6 


12.5 


16.3 


22.2 




1,772.7 
3.549.8 


7a6 
500.9. 


4.4 
14.4 


1.4 

3.1 


.9 
2.0 


2.8 
5.6 


1.3 
3.7 


1.6 
3.6 


5.2 
18. 


2.0 
- 5.5 


5.6 
15.0 


9.0 
44.1 


15.7 
39.5 




1,368.0 


167.8 


12.3 


2.2 


1.6 


6.1 


1.2 


2.5 


1.8 


14.6 


4.6 


12.4 


32.9 


38.9 




1, 762. 2 


182.7 


10.4 


1.7 


1.1 


4.3 


.7 


1.7 


1.7 


14.5 


3.7 


13.8 


33.1 


33.1 




695.2 


15.5 


2.2" 


.8 


.4 


1.2 


.2 


.7 


1.2 


2.0 


.7 


1.9 


4.2 


8.8 




2,976.7 


139.9 


4.7 


2.1 


1.0 


3.2 


.6 


2.0 


3.0 


6.1 


2.8 


7. 1 


10.0 


14.0 






Spanish-speaking Americans 




1,785.9 


16.3 


0.9 


0.2 


0.2 


a3 


0.2 


a2 


a3 


^ 1.4 


a6 


1.4 


3.1 


1.4 




5,32Z3 


127.2 


2.4 


1.3 


.8 


1.2 


.5 


.9 


2.0 


3.1 




3.1 


5.9 


5.1 


East North Central 


6,337.7 


78.9 


1.2 


.4 


.4 


.5 


.2 


.3 


.5 


1.9 


*8 


1.8 


3.4 


1.4 


West North Central 


I,77Z7 


11.2 


.6 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.2 


.3 


.3 


.9 


.5 


.8 


1.9 


.8 




3,549.8 


28w3 


.8 


.7 


.8 


.8 


.3 


1.0 


.8 


.7 


.6 


.6 


1.1 


1.9 


East South Central 


1,36&0 


1.2 


. 1 


.1 


.2 


.4 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


0 


0 


.1 


.2 




1, 762. 2 


109.3 


6.2 


3.0 


' 1.4 


3.5 


1.8 


5.5 


3.1 


8.4 


4.6 


8.8 


13.5 


ia4 


Mountain 


695.2 


5&2 


8.4 


3.5 


1.3 


3.4 


2.1 


5.3 


4,5 


13.1 


7.6 


13.0 


23.1 


11.0 


Pacific 


2,976.7 


213.1 


7.2 


3.0 


1.4 


3.2 


1.6 


3.3 


4.2 


12.2 


6.4 


12.7 


21.1 


8.0 
















Negroes 














1973 






























New England 


2,042.7 


91.0 


4.5 


2.9 


1.8 


3.7 


1.4 


2.3 


4.5 


5.3 


2.9 


6.3 


0.4 


10.0 


Mi ddle A t lanUc . . . . . .... . .... . . 


6,327.0 


639.3 


10.1 


'7.2 


4.0 


8.7 


3.1 


5.2 


11.5 


11.1 


6.0 


12.0 


16.9 


25.2 


East North Central.......... ..... 


7,412.1 


763w5 


10.3 


5.5 


2.8 


7.1 


2.8 


4.9 


8.5 


12.8 


5.7 


15.0 


16.4 


22.5 


West Nor th Central .v ..... 


2,177.3 


12.5.3 


5.8 


3.4 


3.4 


5.0 


1.7 


2.7 


4.4 


6.4 


3.4 


7.3 


8.4 


14.8 




4,803.7 


917.1 


19.1 


8.0 


4.9 


ia9 


3.8 


8.5 


11.1 


24.9 


11.2 


25.8 


41.4 


41.7 




1,849.1 


310.0 


16.8 


6.2 


4.2 


ia7 


3.1 


615 


8.0 


20.5 


- 9.7 


20.4 


35.2 


' 37.8 


West South Central 


2,498.5 


35a 6 


14.0 


5.8 


3.1 


9.1 


2.5 


6.2 


8.0 


18.8 


8.7 


20,7 


30.7 


35.7 


.Mountain 


1,031.3 


32.5 


3.2 


1.9 


1.2 


2.4 


1.0 


1.8 


2.7 


3.6 


2.0 


3.1 


4.6 


9.« 


Pacific 


3,697.2 


219.1 


5.9 


4.2 


2.2 


5.6 


2.0 


3.9 


6.2 


7.0 


4.3 


8.4 


8.4 


12.7 






Spanish-speaking Americans 


New England. . . . . . . ... ........... 


2,042.7 


44.5 


2.2 


0.8 


0 6 


a9 


0.6 


1.0 


1.0 


3.7 


1.6 


4.3 


5.6 


2.9 


Middle Atlantic....... 


6,327.0 


25a8 


4.1 


2.3 


1.4 


2.4 


1.2 


1.9 


3.5 


5.8 


2.8 


5.7 


10.8 


7.8 


East North Central 


7,412.1 


i57.a 


2.1 


.9 


.7 


1.0 


.6 


.9 


1.1 


3.2 


1.6 


3.1 


5.6 


2.4 


West North Central 


2,177.3 


22.1 


1.0 


.6 


.5 


.7 


.4 


\.5 


.7 


1.5 


1.1 


1.3 


>Z3 


1.1 


South Atlantic 


4,803.7 


88.9 


1.9 


1.6 


1.3 


1.8 


.9 


US 


1.9 


1.8 


1.3 


1.5 


3.3 


3.5 


East South Central 


1.849.1 


4.3 


.2 


.2 


.4 


.2 


.3 


.2 


.2 


.1 


.1 


. 1 


.2 


1.2 




2,498.5 


224.9 


9.0 


5.2 


2.6 


5.9 


3.1 


7.6 


6.2 


12.2 


7.6 


12.9 


17.8 


13.8 




U03L3 


113 6 


11.0 


5,5 


2.4 


6 9 


3.9 


7.4 


6 9 


17-0 


10.3 


18.1 


25.8 


- 14.5 


Pacific :. 


3,697.2 


398.1 


10.8 


.^0 


2.5 


6.0 




5.0 


7.2 


18.8 


11.4 


19.4 


28.7 


13.0 
















Negroes 






\ 
\ 








1974 






























New England 


2,061.8 


99.4 


4.8 


3.0 


1.7 


3.6 


1.5 


2.5 


4.8 


6.0 


3 4 


6.9 


7.5 


10.2 




6. 13S 5 


625.5 


10.2 


7.4 


4.1 


8 4 


3.3 


5.5 


11.9 


11.1 


6,2 


12.0 


16.5 


24.3 


East North Central 


7.405.8 


781.4 


10.6 


6.0 


3 0 


7.2 


3.1 


5.4 


9.5 


12.9 


6.X) 


15.0 


16.4 


21.7 


West North Central 


2,261 T 


126,0 


5 6 


3 2 


1.7 


4.4 


1.6 


2.9 


4.6 


6.6 


3. .9. 


7.5 


8.7 


13.2 


South Atlantic 


1.798 1 


040 5 


19 6 


8.4 


4.4 


10.6 


4.2 


9.1 


11.9 


2.S.7 


12. 1^ 


27.2 


40.7 


40.2 


East South Central 


1,800 3 


3(M.8 


16 9 


6 4 


4.0 


9.6 


3.1 


7.1 


8.5 


20.8 


10.5 


^ 20.8 


34.8 


35.8 


West South Central 


2 !^20 I 


3^ 5 


14 i 


6.3 


2.9 


9.4 


2.7 


6.6 


8.8 


19.0 


9.6 


^ 21.0 


29.8 


36.1 




1.012 


31.6 


3 1 


1.9 


1.1 


2 3 


1.1 


1.8 


2.8 


2.9 


1.9 


\ 3.2 


3.9 


9.3 


Pacific 


3.603 S 


213.9 


5.9 


4.3 


2 2 


5.6 


2.0 


4.0 


6.5 


7.0 


4.3 


\8.7 


7.8 


11.5 














Spanish-speaking Americans 












2,061.8 


45.8 


2.2 


0.9 


0.6 


09 


0.7 


1.0 


1.1 


3.7 


1.6 


4.4 


5.1 


2.6 




6.13S.5 


2.W.1 


4.2 


2.4 


1.4 


2.3 


1.3 


1.8 


3 7 


5.8 


3.0 


5.7 


10.4 


8.4 




7,405.8 


168.3 


2.3 


.9 


.7 


1.1 


.5 


.8 


1.2 


3.4 


1.8 


3.4 


5.7 


2.6 


West North Central 


2,261.7 


24.5 


1.1 


.7 


.6 


.7 


.4 


.8 


.8 


1.5 


1.2 


1.3 


2.3 


1.2 


South Atlantic 


4,798.1 


94.7 


2.0 


■ 1.7 


1.5 


2.0 


1.0 


1.9 


2.2 


1.9 


1.5 


1.6 


3.4 


3.1 


East South Central 


1,800.3 


3.3 


.2 


.2 


.3 


.2 


.2 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


.7 


West South Central 


2,520.1 


236.6 


9.4 


5.5 


2 6 


6 2 


3 3 


8.4 


6.3 


12.4 


8.0 


13.0 


18.3 


14.4 


Mountain 


1.012^0 


114.0 


11.3 


, 5.9 


2.4 


6.4 


i.2 


7.6 


7.4 


17.0 


11.0 


17.0 


24.8 


13.5 


Pacific 


3.603.8 


409.2 


11.4 


5.5 


2.8 


6.4 


3.6 


5.6 


7.8 


19.1 


11.4 


20.0 


29.5 


13.0 



* Data for 106^71 werepubUshed In the 107S Manpoietr Report; data for 1972 Source: See source* table O-lO. 
were published in the Idfi Afanpotcer Report. u 
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Toble 6-12. Employmtnf of Negroes and Sponish-Speaking Americans in Firms With 100 or More 
Employees?^,;by'Stlected Industry Division and Occupation Group,* 1966, 1973-74* 



Year antTindustry division 




Number 
employed 
(thousands) 



Total 



Minority 
group 



Manufacturing 

Transportation and public utilities. 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, real estate. . ... 
Services - - - --- ----- 



13, Ma 5 
2,951.2 
3,637.5 

i,5iai 

2; 853.4 



I3,66a5 
2,951.2 
3,637.5 
l,5iai 
2.853.4 



1173 



Manufacturing 

Transportation and public utilities. 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, real estate... 
Services -. 



Manufacturing 

Transportation and public utilities. 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, rtal estate... 
Services 



1974 



Manufacturing 

Transportation and public utilities. 
Wholesale and retail trade. . - .... - 
Finance, insurance, real estate...:.. 
Services . . . , . -x. — > •-• •>-•-• - • - - 



Manufacturing 

Transportation and public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade .> 

Finance, Insurance, real estate..... 
Services 



14,882.5 
3,482.8 
5,036.1 
l,922.r 
1,451.4 



14.882.5 
3, 482.8 
5,036.1 
1.922:7 
1,451.4 



15, 453,8 
3. 479.2 
5. 110l8 
2,050.1 
1,501.4 



15,453 8 
3, 479.2 
5, 110.8 
2.050.1 
1,501.4 



Minor- 
ity 
group 
as per* 
cent of 
total 



1,066:8 
192.1 
289.6 
55.8 
394.6 



675 0 
112.2 
212.8 
71.3 
96.3 



Percent of total employxnerti in J ob category 



White^ollar workers 



Total 







Man* 




Profes- 


Tech. 


agers 


Sales 


sional 


nical 


and 


workers 




officials 





Clerical 
workers 



Blue-collar workers 



Total 



Craft 
workers 



Opera- 
tives 



labor- 
ers 



Service 
workers 



Negroes 



7.8 
6.5 
8.0 
3.7 
13.8 



1.2 
2.6 
3.2 
2.7 
4.9 



0.6 


1.6 


0.6 


1.1 


2.0 


las 


8.7 


10.5 


18.6 


21.8 


.4 


.9 


.5 


1.8 


3.9 


&4 


2.1 


7.7 


27.6 


29.5 


1.3 


2.2 


1.3 


2.8 


5.4 


14.6 


5.1 


112 


22.9 


• 15.4 


.5 


1.6 


.9 


2.7 


3.5 


13.1 


4.9 


11.0' 


31.8 


" 27.1 


2.8 


8.2 


Z4 


3.1 


5.5 


21.9 


6.8 


26.8 


* 28.6 


30.7 



Spanish-speaking Americans * 



323. » 


2.4 


a7 


0.5 


1.0 


a4 


59.6 


2.0 


1.1 


.7 


1.0 


.4 


97.4 


2.7 


1.7 


.9 


1.2 


1.0 


28.6 


1.9 


1.8 


.5* 


1.0 


.7 


86.2 


3.0 


1.5 


1.1 


1.8 


» .8 



a6 

1.0 
L8 
1.3 
1.2 



1.0 


3.1 


1.9 


3.0 


.5.1 


2.8 


1.4 


2.8 


1.6 


2.3 


7.1 


3.8 


2.1 


4.8 


3.1 


4.1 


7.0 


3.6 


2.4 


3.8 


1.9 


3.8 


7.1 


2.9 


2.0 


5.8 


2.9 


. 6,4 


7.4 


5.2 



Negroes 



1,61&0 


' 10l9 


3.3 


1.7 


3.7 


2.1 


328.7 


9.4 


7.3 


Z4 


4.1 


2.5 


454.4 


9.0 


5.6 


2L7 


4.9 


3.2 


161.2 


8.4 


7.5 


3.0 


6,6 


2.1 


243.1 


16.8 


5.8 


Z5 


5.8 


4.3 



2.8 
5.9 
5,8 
4,6 
5.2 



Spanish-Speaking Americans 



635.9 


4.3 


1.6 


1.1 


Zl 


1.1 


lOT.O 


3.1 


2.2 


1.1 


zo 


1.1 


206.1 


4.1 


2.7 


1.5 


3.2 


1.9 


64.6 


3.4 


3.2 


1.2 


Z5 


1.4 


91.0 


6,3 


2.7 


1.5 


Z7 


2.1 



1.6 

2.0 
2.9 
1.7 
2.3 



Negroes 



1,720.0 


11.1 


3.6 


2.0 


4.2 


2.3 


325.3 


9.3 


7.4 


2.6 


4.1 


2.6 


467.8 


9.2 


6.0 


2.9 


5.3 


3.5 


191.8 


9.4 


8.3 


3.7 


7.0 


2.5 


257.5 


17.1 


6.6 


2.8 


v6.5 


4.5 



2.7 
7.6 
6.1 
5.2 
5.1 



Spanish -Speaking Americans 



4.4 


1.7 


1.1 


2.2 


1.2 


1.5 


2.3 


5.6 


3.6 


3 2 


2.4 


1.3 


2.3 


1.2 


2.2 


3.3 


3.9 


2.9 


4.2 


2.9 


1.7 


3.3 


2.0 
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» Data for 196^71 were published In the I97S Manpower Beport: data for 
1972 were published in^he /P74 Manpower Report. 



Source: Sec source, table Q-lO. 
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